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COLONIAL REPRESENTATION. 

Altrough a political measure so comprehensive in its nature, and so 
extensive in its influence, as that which has now for a considerable time 
been agitated in the House of Commons, having for its object the reform of 
the existing ^stem of parliamentary representation, might hmre been fnh 
perly regarded by us as one of those subjects which, although not essent^y 
Oriental, are not without the scope of this journal; yet we have abstained 
from venturing upon the difficult questions which it involve^ simply because 
of their extreme difficulty, and because a deliberate oonsideratioA of alilbe 
parts of the measure, after it shall have passed the ordenl of paliaiib 
scrutiny in both houses of parliament, and even some experience of its proe- 
tioal operation, seem to us almost indispensably necessary in order to de- 
cide, without passion or bias, upon its policy or impolicy, its wholesome or 
baneful character, as a ooirective of the acknowledged theoretical vices of 
the constitution. 

That our representative system is not what it professes to be, that the 
popular brandi of the Legislature is very difierent in theory and in practice, it 
is almost absurd to deny. Some ofthe ablest advocates of the existing system 
not only admit the fac^ but deduce therefrom an argument in favoar of 
what is commonly called ^ the nomination-system,*^ which, they contend, 
is calculated to protect the Crown and the aristocracy against the mordinate 
increase of the demooratical power during the two last centuries, anJ thereby 
to maintain that just equilibrium between the three estatesj, which is a fun- 
damental principle of the oonstitution. 

That an evil should be tolerated for the eake of some great oontingent 
good, though it may be a questionable and diogetouB doetrine in oortls, is 
by no means a prescribed maxim in the science of goveraaieiitr A etates- 
w, who hae te deal with maeeee of mankind, and wkh thair passioai and 
propenrities in the aggregate, muat aometimea taeitiy eeanfiMumee what ha* 
joiowi to be abstractedly bad, because be oanaot icmedy that evil 
without pfoduoing a greoter. ' 

JsM Jour.N .S,V OL. 6.N0.2I. B 




2 Colonial Representation, 

^ It is clear, however, that the good to be secured by the counteflunce or 
toleration of an evil must be ohrtain, not problematical. In the present 
case, it is with reference to the theory of the English constitution that our 
form of government has been considered by political writers, of our own 
and other nations, to be so near perfection. If we acquiesce in a depar- 
ture from that theory, by countenancing practices which are at variance 
with one of its essential principles, we ought to be aaorally certain that 
the evil of going back is greater than that of remaining stationary. To 
make this calculation, to sum up all the consequences on either side, and to 
strike an accurate and honest balance at the end, is a task which demands 
severe mental labour and scrupulous impartiality. It is not enough to 
decide that the present system of representation is not joonform able to the 
theory of the constitution and is even vicious ; it is not enough to be con- 
vinced that, abstractedly, any other given system is more congruouawith 
ancient practice and written rules, and is preferable to the other, — jn order 
to reconcile a reflecting mind to what is really a fundamental chwge, not 
merely in the practice of the representation, but in the mode by which 
defeetain the constitution are hereafter to be repaired. 

Nevertheless, if deliberate reflection leads to a settled conviotioo, that 
the balance preponderates in favour of innovation, it would be the lieight 
of political folly and weakness to dread and deprecate innovation merely as 
tacb, and to hesitate at rejecting advantages purchased at more than their 

Amongst the accidental concomitant advantages of the esusting ** nomi- 
nation-qrsteiD/’ is the facility with which the residents in our colonies end 
remote possessions may obtain a kind of indirect representation in . the Bri- 
tish parimmen^ by persons who have connections and communications with 
those possessions, a^ are instructed in the views and intereiti of their 
population. Lotig after our representative system had arrived^at maturity* 
ow remota poasessienks were comparatively insigoifloant, and most of the 
eoiomes we than possessed had local legislatures. Their .cicoumstances, 
however, are now veiy different; and from the peculiarities of their situa- 
tion, these possessions, now swelled into such a gigantie magniibude* require 
to hftve a voice in the British Legislature even more imperiously than if they 
formed an integral part of^fllpe empire. Yet it must be apparent that, in 
the projected system of lepimentation under the Reform Bill, they will be 
entirely enoloded. « 

The increase of the oonstituenoy, which forms so important and valuable 
afoatore in the Reform Bill, is made not only with a view to check oorrup- 
^on and abuse of the elective franchise, but to extend the privilege of 
voting;* as a oovetable boon, upon the combined principles of population 
aii4 fvnperty* to those who are excluded by the present restrictions, bnt who 
hmm ouiloteiit stake in tb^ oommonwealtb to entitle them to this subondi- 
igMi ahaiia is the govemmm. Upon such grounds, witii what juitiee.dsn 
foiilMpidatiQB of our coloniee and remote possessions be exdsded, more 
salimtiilty when the txohisionis an innovation, a privation of a quasi sepie- 
sentation which they now virtually enjoy ? It cannot be seriously argued 
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that, when the RefoiDiii Bill is in operatioi^ the ^oniata will be able to ind 
any' other access to the great council of the 4iation than is |»rocural)le by the 
meanest slave in the West-Indies. They may, by the courte^ of a mem- 
ber, be able to petition Parliament; but of represeidation, in the new sense 
of that term, contradistinguished from what is now termed virtual repre- 
sentation, they will have none. 

The right of the colonists and the population of our distant i^baaessions to 
some share in the elective franchise, under such a system as it is intended to 
substitute for the present, cannot be disputed. It is only a questico whe- 
ther the mode of representation should be by local houses o( assembly^ or 
by returning members to serve in the British Parliament. 

In a preceding volume of this Journal,* we considered the policy of 
granting local legislatures to the dependencies of the British empire. In 
that paper, we argued the point with reference to the existing ^stem of 
representation ; and upon the principle of virtual representation, we observed 
that **the remote parts of our extensive empire, the inhabitants of our 
colonies, settlements, and dependencies, are already virtually represented; 
they have a voice in the assembly of the people, where they can make their 
grievances known, and seek protection from or redress for, any act of arbi- 
trary power on the part of their rulers, against u'hich the courts of law afford 
no remedy.” Still, in spite of the doctrine of virtual represeBtatioUf which 
is now considered to be obsolete and exploded, and real lepresentakioiiiB 
held to be the only security against misgovernment, we were rather frieii^ly 
than otherwise to the policy of local representation (there being thea no 
means of obtaining a direct representation in the British FarliaiBent^ Csr 
colonies which had communities of such a character, in respect to waaltlt» 
number, and quality, as should secure what Dr. Paley oonsiden the 
of popular representation. 

Assuming^ therefore, that our external possessions and dependencies pos- 
sess the right to representation of some sort, direct or virtual,, the ques- 
tion is, whether it should be by local assemblies or in the British Parlia- 
ment. 

la the article which has just been referred to, we enumerated the evils 
attending local houses of assembly. The inconveniences of such a species 
of representation ere obvious upon reflection; their practical results are 
seen almost every year in those colonies where they exist In the 
British colonies of North America,” says Dr. Paley,t “ the late assem- 
blies possessed much of the power and constitution of our Houm of 
Commons. The king and government of Great Britain held no patronage 
in the country, which could create attachment and if^/Uience sufficient to 
counteract that restless, arrogating spirit, which, in popular astoinblies, 
when left to itself, will never brook an authority that ohe^s and interferes 
with its own. To this cause, excited, perhaps, by some unseasonable pro- 
vocations, we may attribute, as to their true and proper original (we. will 
not say the misfortunes, but), the chants that have taken place in the 
British empire.” He adds a reflection which, we hope, is not. prophetic: 

• Af«a«4JbNrfi.fimOelaliRl8m, voLuvLp.^ t HdnlFlilIOBOlihy* B,1 t. C.viL 
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"the admomtioa wbioh such examples raggest^ wiH ha?e weight with 
those who lu« content with the general frame of the English constitation, 
^and.who consider sialility amongst the first perfections of any gorem- 

^eit” 

. Wf^oaa scarcely suppose that, when a change is about to be introduced 
'fifil^*tfae representative-system, professedly to make the electoral constituency 
consist of all classes and interests in the empire, which is its great merit, 
and when, by the effects of that change, the colonies lose altogether the 
imperfect kind of representation which they have hitherto possessed, it will be 
denied that they are entitled to claim a direct representation of some sort ; 
and if that by local assemblies be objectionable, how can their right to 
return members to the British Parliament be evaded ? 

This subject has been suggested to our consideration, as may be supposed, 
by the motion of Mr. Hume, on the 16th Aqgust, that it be an instruc- 
tion to the committee on the Reform Bill, to make provision for the return to 
thg House of Commons of members to represent certain coloniefffnd foreign 
possessions of his Majesty.*’ In his .speech, to which we listened with 
pleasure, as it was one of the most satisfactory we ever heard him deliver, 
Mr. Hume clearly made out the title of our external possessions to represen- 
tation in Parliament upon all the grounds which such a title requires, — 
population, wealth, present want of representation, and the necessity of it ; 
and he justly considered a direct return of representatives to the Imperial 
Parliament as a means of counteracting tlie evils arising from local assem- 
blies, where they existed. Nor was any one of his main positions contro- 
verted by the ministry. Lord Althorp contenting himself with merely shew- 
ing that the present bill was already too complicated to admit of the intro- 
duction of the enactments necessary to provide for colonial representation, 
which must be effected, of course, by a separate act. 

But there were a few members who did oppose the principle of the plan. 
According to their argument, it would be a pernicious measure, because the 
members for the colonies would, in the first place, be advocate.s of the 
peculiar interests of the colonies in preference to those of the empire gene- 
rally ; and secondly, they would form a knot of persons who would be at 
the service of any minister who might think it worth his while to purchase 
their votes by concessions to the separate interests of their constituents. 
These appear to us to be the only objections offered to the plan ;• and sorely 
no objections can be less reasonable. 

That these colonial members should advocate the peculiar interests of 
their constituents seems to be to impute to them that they would do their 
duty faithfully. The whole representation will consist of advocates of sepa- 
rate interests, who, when those interests are affected, will have an opportuni^ 
of being heard in their behalf, but who, mixed and blended with otliers, will 
have no dangerous infl uence. Is it to be apprehended that nineteen members, 
the whole of the proposed colonial representative body, would concur upon 
eveiy colonial question ; and if tliey^did, that the combination of nineteen 
votes would exert such a serious influence upon the general interests of the 
empire ? This appears to be a most gratuitous, or rather absurd, appre- 
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hension. Upon all important politieal questionB, tha intereats of the eoliiK- 
nies would be identical with those of the mother-country; and if it should 
happen that the four East-India members should combine with the eight 
West-India members in a Quixotic scheme to force a reformed House of 
Commons to impose a high protecting duty on IVeat- India sugars, surely 
the manufacturing and agricultural interests of England would be strong 
enough to resist and defeat the attempt. 

The other objection is equally preposterous. If a great public question, 
in a reformed House of Commons, could be decided by the votes of nine- 
teen members out of 600, there must be at least 200 members convinced of 
the equity of that decision; and where a great question is so nicely 
balanced by conscientious votes, a small majority would be insufficient to 
carry it to the satisfaction of the country. In short, it is absurd to talk of 
nineteen members being available for the dishonest designs of any minister 
in the altered circumstances of our representation, even assuming (what we 
doubt) that all these nineteen members could reconcile it to their conscience 
to barter their duty to their country for the interests of their constituents, 
and that a minister in a reformed House of Commons possessed the means 
of paying the purchase-price. 

To the practicability of the plan there is only one serious objection : the 
distance between the constituents and the representatives would, no doubt, 
lead to some practical inconveniences, besides the difficulties attending elec- 
tions in the event of short parliaments, or frequent dissolutions. The latter 
inconvenience might be easily remedied by enabling the member for a 
colony or distant possession to hold his seat for a certain period, at the plea- 
sure of the electors, or to retain it in the event of a re-election till displaced 
by his successor. A power given to the colonial constituency of recalling 
their members, in case of dissatisfaction, would act as a sufficient oontroul 
over them to prevent that abuse of their trust which distance might tempt 
them to practise. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we are decidedly of opinion, that to deny 
the population of our colonies and remote pobsessions a direct representa- 
tion in the Imperial Parliament^ would be as great an act of injustice as to 
disable an English county from sending members, — nay a greater, since in 
most of diose possessions the legislative functions and the power of imposing 
taxes are annexed to the executive authority, which is exercised by the 
Crown. We are convinced that Mr. Hume's plan, mutatis mutandis^ 
must inevitably follow the adoption of the Reform Bill. 



( « ) 

THE JEWS OF MALABAR. 

twenty years ago, some curious particulars were communicated 
to <£e British public, respecting an ancient colony of Jews settled at Cochin 
and its vicinity, in Malabar, by the Rev. Dr. Claudios Buchanan.* By the 
favour of a gentleman (Mr. T. H. Baber), to whose ability and industry 
the world is indebted for much information res]>ecting southern India, we 
are pot in possession of a variety of documents concerning the Jews of 
Malabar, which may, perhaps, diffuse some further light upon their 
history. 

The fact of ai colony of Jews existing in India has long been known' in 
Europe. Dr. Kennicott quotes Wolfe, or Wolfius, as his authority for 
stating that an European Jew, named Moses Pereyra, bad found MS. 
copies of the Hebrew Scriptures in Malabar ; for that the Je#s, having 
escaped from Titus, betook tliemselvcs through Persia to the Malabar coast, 
and arrived there safe, in number about eighty persons." the farther 

urn go back to authorities, the more populous do we find this Jeti^ish colony ; 
for Marco Polof (in the thirteenth century), found that, in the kingdom of 
Koulam, near Malabar, there resided many Jews, who retained their 
proper language." Koulam, Mr. Marsden identifies with Coulan, or Qui- 
Ion; and he observes, that Paolino and Barbosa both speak of Jewish 
merchants resident at Cochin and Cranganore. 

The first specific and authentic information, however, published respect- 
ing this interesting colony, was given by Anquetil Dupenron, in bis ^tid- 
Avesta^X who relates that, in his journey through the south pf Jlndid, a 
rich Jew, named Elekh (Elias), communicated to him the fact of a colony 
of his people having taken root there, and that privileges had been granted 
them, by charter, from a Hindu prince (Sharan or Cherumal Peramal), 
which original record, engraved on copper, the moudeliar of the Jews 
subsequently lent him for examination. The privileges of the Jews," he 
says, "are written in ancient Tamul, and engraved on two plates of 
copper, in good preservation. The first plate is engraved on both sides; 
the second on one side onlyj occupying three-fourths of it. These two plates, 
covered with a third, on which nothing is engraven, are made up like a case, 
and secured with two copper clasps. This," he adds, ** is the relio which 
Capt Hamilton, in bis New Account of the East-Indies, caljs the record 
of the Jews of Cochin, and which, he states, contains •their history, written in 
Hebrew, from Nebuchadnezzar to the time he wrote.§'' This statement of 
Hamilton, Duperron disproves, by giving a fac-simile of the plates. He 

« Chriitian Reacarrhet. 1811. f Manden’a Translation, du xxv. p. C77. 

Disc. PMLf p. dxlx. 

S HmUlton (New Account. &c.) says: ** they (the Jews) have a synagogue at Cochin, not far from 
the king’s palace, about two miles from the city, in which arc carefully kept their records, eugravoi on 
copper plates, in Hebrew characters ; and when any of the diaracters decay, they are new cut, so 
they can diew their own history ftom the reign of Nebuchadnozzar to this present time. Mynheer van 
Re^ about the year 1S95. had ah abstract of their history translated ftom the Hebrew Into Low ' 
Dutch. They declare themselves to beof the tribe of Manassdi. a part whereof was. by order of that' 
haughty conqueror, Nebuchadnezzar, carried to the easternmost province of this large empire, whidi. 
It oeOdu. rcMhed as liv os Cape Comorin, which Journey 20.000 of them travelled in three years ftom 
t bfh’ setting oniof Babylon.*’ He says, farther, that they formed a republic of old* which wm once so 
mineioiu that they could reckon 80.000 families, though, at that time, they were reduced to 4.000, 
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adds : " the extract communicated to Van Reede probably consisted merely 
of the particulars I saw in the Rabbmioal oolleotkm of Ezekiel (one of the 
Jews), respecting the epoch of Sharan Perumal, the establishment of the 
Jews at Cranganore, their retreat to Cochin, after the capture of Cranga- 
nore by the Portuguese, &c.” He further states that he never heard that 
they had any other autlientic records of their history than the Bible. 

In the year 1806, Dr. C. Buchanan, then resident in India, being in 
communication with the Supreme Government respecting the Syrian Chris* 
tians of soutliern India, drew the attention of the Governor General (Mar- 
quess Wellesley) to the Jews of Malabar, and his Lordship directed that he 
should receive every aid that could be afforded him in the prosecution ofliis 
inquiries amongst them. 

Dr. Buchanan accordingly proceeded to Cochin in November 1806, and 
remained at that place and its neighbourhood till February 1807, and be- 
came thoroughly acquainted with the situation of these Jews, and with all the 
facts which they could communicate respecting their history. He states that 

they do not live in the city of Cochin, but in a town about a mile distant 
from it, called Mattacherry and Jews Town. It is almost wholly inhabited 
by the Jews, who have two respectable synagogues. Among them are 
some very intelligent men, who are not entirely ignorant of the history of 
nations. There are also Jews here from remote parts of Asia ; so that 
(his is the fountain of intelligence concerning that people in the East. The 
resident Jews are divided into two classes called the Jerusalem or white 
Jews, and the ancient or black Jews. The white Jews reside at this 
plane. The black Jews have also a synagogue ; bnt the great body of 
that tribe inhabit towns intlie interior of the province." 

He states that the white Jews shewed him a narrative, written in He- 
brew, of their arrival in India, which had been handed down to them from 
their forefathers, and the copper-plates of privileges, already referred to, 
granted to them by a king of Malabar. According to that account, they 
arrived there, after the destruction of the second temple, in considerable 
numbers; they obtained permission to reside at Cranganore, and the 
privileges specified in the copper-plate grant, which was given them in 
the year of the world 4250 (A.D. 490) ; their forefathers continued at 
Cranganore for about 1,000 years, and the number of heads, or gover- 
nors, in that time, was 72; they state that other Jews followed them 
from Juded, bringing with them the silver trumpets* which were saved from 
the sack of the temple, upon which were engraven the letters of the Inef- 
fiible Name; that other Jews, from Spain and elsewhere, hearing of their 
prosperity, joined, them, from time to time, till, discord breaking out 
amongst themselves, one of their chiefs called to his aid an Indian prince, 
who, with a gteat army, destroyed their houses and public edifices, ex- 
'l»elled*tbaji|^ ^m Cranganore, killed part of them, and carried another 
portioB into 'l&aptivity ; the T^idue taking refuge at Cochin, where th^ have 
dwelt ever linoe, though visited with many persecutions. 

* Thli ii bKomlitint wlUi the fftetc.'that the lUver tninpett are repreaented aaiongat the baa-ieliefi on 
the arch of Tttni at Rome, aapaithf the ape^ of the temple of Jeniaalem. 
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pf. Buohanan bad eveiy reason to think, from the Hindu complexion of 
Jelrs, and their difference ‘of feature from the European Jaws, 
must have arrived in India " many ages " before the white Jews, 
them as of an inferior caste. In his visits to the towns of the 
in the interior, he found many MSS. in the Rabbinical oha- 
^%ter, and an old copy of the Pentateuch on a roll of leatlier about forty- 
ei|d^t feet long, made of skins sewed together. He says that they retain a 
memorial of their expulsion from Judea (when ?), and cherish a confident 
li^e of returning thither. 

'‘The numbers of both descriptions of Jews were subsequently ascertained 
to be fis follows: — at Cochin, black Jews, 720 ; white, 223 : at Auohin- 
gamal, Chenotta (both belonging to Cochin), Malla, and Paroor (both 
belonging to Travancore), black Jews, .580: total ],.529. There are 
some of the latter likewise at Tritoor and Moodat. ^ 

The inscription on the copper-plates would appear to be of considerable 
value and importance for the illustration of the history of thi.s interesting 
cq|ony. Anquetil Duperron has not given a translation of itr^»He says he 
copied the inscription exactly, plate by plate, and line by line, agreeably to 
the original, and the copy he has published bears an attestation to its accu- 
racy, by the moudeliar of the Jews, written in Rabbinical characters. 
Notwithstanding that he availed himself of the assistance of the most skilful 
native Tamiil readers, they all acknowledged they could not understand a 
single word of the inscription : one of them said he recognized a few letters 
resembling those of the modern Tamul character. At length he succeeded 
in obtaining a version of it into Rabbinical Hebrew ; but he does not give 
this version: shall say no more of this translation,*’ he observes; “I 

content myself with giving the original, which must appear a precious relic 
to the curious in Oriental literature,** — ^who, by his own account, were not 
likely to understand it ! 

In the year 1821, Mr. Baber called the attention of Mr. C. M. Whisb, 
an excellent Tamul scholar, versed in the ancient as well as the modern 
character, to the subject of this inscription. From the correspondence 
between these gentlemen we extract some curious information. The fol- 
lowing remarks and translation ore by Mr. Whish : 


Mr. Wrede contends that the Christians of Malabar settled in that country 
during the violent persecutions of the sect of Nestorius, under Theodosius 
the Second, or some time after. The learned Theophilus Sigefridus Bayerius 
says, in the Eputola ad La Crozium : ** De S, Thoma^ quit ommno ait vehementer 
ambigo. Nam apoatolum non credam fwaac, qwedam mdentur proJdbere s 
negem, nuila aoHa jubet argumentation* Upon which Johannes Christopborus 
Amadurius remarks : ** Quod vero cerium haberi debet, illud eat, e* antiquia tra» 
di/ionibua notvm eaae Chriatianoa Spriacoa in liiiore Montano, aeu Malabarico, 
per iongam aeactUorum aeriem auoa epiacopoa aemper ex Babyloidb h^uiaae. 
Turn in eoncitio Nicamo, aub Conatantino M, cetebrato, aim. CCCXXV., sisfi^ 
ft IndaeB Magpee $ nec bb atiarn aane eauaam, quam propter Ckriatkanoa in e^ 
tame commorantean* Thus, it is evident, that the Christians were still in India 
110 years previous to the banishment of Nestorius. It is my intention to fix 
their reridence on the coast of Malabar at even an earlier period than the 



The Jews of Moiiibar* . ^ 

settSii^ df the coimeU of Nice, or A.D. 805, upon oneicceptioiieMe evl* 
4eiice* 

It » edmitted by the Jews, that the Christians arrived in India previous to 
their (the Jews) first settling in Malabar; and the MapillaMahomedaBS, in 
their histories (of which two of an early date, in the Arainc language, ore in 
my possession), agree that they found both Jews and Christiana in Malabar 
when they first settled in the country. The argument, therefore, wiHi regard 
to the Christians, is drawn from the document on copper, wbieh the Jews 
have preserved in their synagogue, and which I am now about to give a trans- 
late of, with afac simUc of the original, and a copy in Tamul modem letters.' 

The letters of the metal plate are precisely those on the stonef in the Tir- 
vunnur Ksbetram, which I formerly decyphered, and forwarded to the I^era^ 
Society (of Madras) ; it commences thus : ** Swasti Sri I The king of kings 
hath ordained it! In the thirty-sixth year above the second cycle, when 
Bhaskarah Iravah Varma weilded the scepter of royalty in a hundred thousand 
places; in that year, the following deed was ordered and vouchsafed, during 
that prince’s sojourn in the royal palace of Muyil Kottah. We have given to 
Yussoof Rabba” (written in Tamul Issooppoo Irabban, the double s being of 
the' Grantham alphabet). Then follows an account of the privileges, Ac* 
granted, which, while they shew the nmplicxty of the age in which they were 
indulged, also argue the high ettimaiion in which the colony was held, as a 
peaceable and respectable society. There arc mentioned, among some others, 
the privileges of using palanquins and umbrellas, and adorning their roads 
with garlands (torana), and the use of certain sacrificial vessels, a certain dress 
of distinction, and, amongst the more solid part of the indulgence, ** we have 
given seventy and two separate houses, and we relinquish all taxes and rates, 
for these, as also for all houses and churches in other cities ; and, independent 
of this bond to him, we have made and given a copper instrument for these 
latter, separate and distinct. These are to be enjoyed after these five modes 
of descent, viz. by Yussoof Rabba himself, and his heirs in succession ; tAtts, 
his male children and his female children, his nephews, and the nephews of 
his daughters, in natural succession : an hereditary right to be enjoyed, as 
long as the earth and the moon remain. Sri ! I, Govarddhana Martandan, of 
Venadu, witness this deed ; I, Kotai Giri Kandun, of Venadavalinada, wit- 
ness this deed ; I, &c.” Then follow the names of four more witnesses, and then 
— ** This is the hand-writing of Poyanaya Koyrayn ” (signature). 

The method of date is one formerly urad in Malabar, and in all the countries 
of India, vix. /Ac cycle of lixty, which commenced A.D. 75. The thirty-sixth 
year above the second cycle is, then, S31 of our era.* The present year 
(1821) is the year Visbu of the twenty-ninth cycle in countries to the south- 
ward of the Nerbiidda ; in those to the northward of that river, it is the year 
Naadana of the same cycle. The Jews, therefore, were resident in India in 
the 231 St year of the Christian era, at which period, it is farther remarkable, 
that their colony, in one town only, consisted of seventy and two families, and 
that other towns and churches are mentumed in the grant. The Christians, they 
allow, were earlier residents in Mafabar than themselves. 

After inspecting near 100 inscriptions from pagodas in the province of Mala- 
bar, the dates of the greater part of them were illustrative of so early an age^ 
that I had constantly, notwithstanding the certainty of the commencement of 
the cycle of sixty years, entertained doubts of the probability of the preserve- 
« Computed thin: 75 + ^ + 60 + 30-231. 
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through BO many oges, of records, which for centuries have been unintelli- 
to the inhabitants of the country in which they arc found ; and though 
Gnomical works decidedly fix the origin of the cycle in the same year to 
which the current opinion of the present age assigns it, I have always been 
to acquiesce in an opinion of a later commencement to that period, if 
later arrangement should ever be proposed upon tolerable evidence* 
'®9h?^'i<**Bription8, however, lately obtained, and which I have now before me 
.(^ough the kindness of a friend, "I* whose unexampled diligence in researches 
this nature has procured copies of numerous inscriptions from the pagodas 
in Malabar), confirm my original apprehension of the origin of the ancient 
mode of dates in Malabar in a most satisfactory manner; these inscriptions are 
from the pagoda called Nedumhrayur KthetramX in south Malabar, and are 
eight in number : one, whose centre is totally defaced, commences thus : 

Swasti Sri ! in the tenth 3 'ear of Ko Kotai Iravi,” &c., being of the same 
form with that in the Tirvunnur Kshetrnin,^ before forwarded to iriie Madras 
Society, and twciity-six years previous to the date of it, or A.D. 85. A se- 
cond inscription is dated in the first year, and a third, in the second year, 
above the eleventh cycle, or, respectively, in the years of dfll era 736 and 
737 * The former records the grant, by a certain person therein named, of a 
sum of money to buy lands to supply a bounty culled akkiram^ or in Sanskrita 
agram, for the brahmins of the pagoda, with certain ceremonies enjoined ; for 
the performance of which the eighteen ura/nrf |J and the heads of the pagoda 
are bound down in a penalty of twenty>five katanjahsf of gold, and an equal 
fine is ordained for ensuring the proceeds of the fruits of the grounds pre- 
sented, being in no wise used for other than the laudable purpose intended by 
the donor ; a fourth inscription records, that the eighteen uralars and adhi- 
karis, having failed in the performance of their duty, with regard to the bounty 
established, were severally fined in the full penalty of twenty>five kalanjabs of 
gold, which fine was paid and liquidated by them : dated in the year of the 
Caliyugam 4030, A.D. 928, being 192 j'ears after the establishment of the 
bounty, according to the date (contained in the form of cycles of sixty) of the 
inscription which details that bounty. Furthermore, the reason of altering the 
method of dating is evident, for the cycle of sixty had gone into disuse, and 
the Caliyugam epoch (which is now solely current) had been substituted in 
the interval between the periods of the two inscriptions ; for the epoch of the 
KoIIam era (of which the 997th year is now), from September 1821, A.D. 
current, is the year 3926 of the Caliyugam ; or, in terms of days of the same 
epoch, acharya vugabhedya ; that is, 1,434,160 days from its commencement. 
The date of the Jewish document is, therefore, unalterably ascertained to be 
fixed in the year of the Christian era 231. The Jews themselves say that Mar 
Thomas, the apostle, arrived in India in the year of our Lord 52, and them- 
selves, the Jews, in the year 69 ; and if w'e consider the extent which the 
colony had attained at the period of this grant of indulgences, their arrival at 
that early period is rather to be considered necessary than merely not impro- 
bable. 


• These inscriptions are perfectly unintelligible to the’ InhaUtanU of MaUbarof the pment day, 
not BO much ftom diillculty arising from the tharacter in which they are written, for it is amexe fom of 
the present Kole-Elrutta adapted to inrlsion upon stone (with some peculiar rhwffpr’srir : 

but particularly, from the peculiarity of the language in which they are written t it an ancient 
dialect, the intricacy of which none other than the old Tamul dicilo^, which la now pubUihing by 
the Board of Superintendence for the CoUegeof Fort St George, can solve, aided by a competant 
knowledge of the Shen-Tomul. 

t Mr. Baber % Near to Cowlpara on the road from Panany to Palgit 

a Near to (’aficiit. R Overseen. ■! A halanjah u twelve goM fanami. 
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(translation of the INiCRlFTION.f"*'^ 

** SuKuti Sri / The king of kings hath ordained it ! When Raja Sri Bhas- 
karah Iravah Varnia was weilding the scepter of royalty in an hundred thou- 
sand places, in the thirty-sixth year above the second cycle, he vouchsafed, 
during the time that he sojourned in Muyil Kottah, to perform a deed, the 
subject of which is as follows: — From Yussoof Rabba and his people, in five 
degrees of persons, we exact the tribute of due awe and deference to our high 
dignity, nnd of the usual presents to our royal person ; to these we allow the 
privilege of bearing five kinds of names, of using day-lamps, of wearing long 
apparel; of using palanquins and umbrellas, copper vessels, trumpets, and 
drums, of garlands for the person, and garlands to be suspended over their 
roads ; and wc have given in full seventy-and-two separate houses ; and we 
have relinquished all taxes and rates for these ; and also for all other houses and 
churches in other cities ; and independent of this bond to him, we have made 
and given a copper instrument for these latter, separate and distinct.* These 
are to be enjoyed after these five modes of descent, viz. by Yussoof Rabba him- 
self and his heirs in succession — thus, his male children, and his female children, 
his nephews, and the nephews of his daughters, in natural succession: an 
hereditary right to be enjoyed as long as the earth and the moon remain. Sri 1 
I, Govarddhana Martandan, of Venadu, witness this deed ; I, Kotai Giri Kan- 
dun, ofVcnadavalinada, witness this deed; I, Manavepala Manuviyan, ofErala- 
nada, witness this deed ; I, Irayan Chattan, of Valluvanada, witness this 
deed ; I, Kotai Iravi, of Nednmbutaiyur nada, witness this deed ; I, Murkan 
Chattan, inhabitant of Kclpadui nayakam, witness this deed. This is the hand- 
writing of Poranaya Koyraya Kellapan, engraved by Vandra Sherry Kandapan. 


Some doubts being cast upon the accuracy of the aforegoing translation 
by native Tamulcrs, Mr. Whish shows most satisfactorily that they are not 
to be depended upon. He observes that no mere scholar of modern Tamul 
or Malabar languages, ignorant of High Tamul, can expect to understand 
so ancient a record ; such will perhaps agree in the readings but be per- 
fectly ignorant of the meaning of the terms, most of which will be as 
unknown to them ns Greek. Mr. Whish points out several ridiculous errors 
into which the native translators had fallen. He subjoins nn explanation 
upon a material point, in respect to the name of tlie sovereign mentioned in 
the grant. 

The sovereign’s name in the grant is ** Raja Sri Bhaskarah Iravah Var- 
niB,” this name is translated by ihe Tamul brahmins, “ Cheruman Perumal.” 
Mr. Whish, in explanation, observes that, ** though the latter name appears 
to be given, Kctr to a far-famed king of Malabar; yet the term 

Cherum6n Perumal means only a ‘ prince of the dynasty of Chcran,’ one 
of the three contemporary dynasties, which had their rise about the year 
78 of our era, or the commencement of the era of Salivahana : the three 
dynasties are Cholan, Chcran, and Fandian. Cheruman Perumal is not 
the name of an individual, but of every member of a race of kings of tlie 
Chcran dynasty.” 

* Mr. WhUh, in a lulHequent letter, conecU thi* part of tlie trandation thue : " and In order that 
the privilege of being ftee from paying to the church the dtoiti (or tlthn), -whidi are paid to it hy all 
houieholden In other dtlee, may be auuied to him and hia natural progeny, we have made and given 
thb copper instrument.'' Whence It would appear, m he reraarka, that them prlvUegee were not 
general Indulgenclee to the colony of the Jews, but a special Indulgence granted to one man and hla 
natural hein for ever, separating him, at the same time, from his dependence on his natural pcoCccton. 
end making him, in fact, a real fubjtet of the Hindu prini-e. 
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As the Dutch became possessed of the town of Cochin as early as 1663, 
% was natural to expect that the Jewish colony should have attracted their 
at^tion. Accordingly, amongst the papers before us are somC extracts 
from t^r Noitgias, and from a correspondence with the governor and 
director of the Malabar coast, Adrian Moens, counsellor extraordinary of 
Dutch India, relating to the white and black Jews of Cochin * A transla- 
tion of the copper grant is given (with explanatory notes), of which the 
following is a copy. 

We, Erawi Wanniara,f emperor of Malabar, in the thirty-sixth year % of 
our happy reign, in the court Moydiricotta,$ have granted this act of privi- 
lege to the Jew, Joseph Rubbaan,|j that he may make use of the five colours,ir 
propagate his religion among the five castes or tribes ** 6 rc on all festivals, ff 
ride on elephants or horses, walk in state or pomp, to have his titles and 
praises:^]; sung before him ; to have torches carried before him in the day-time, 
with all kinds of musical instruments, the g^reat payon, or umbrella ; to walk 
on roads spread over with white linen ; to exhibit plays with stoiAe lillcgible ] ; 
to be seated under a rich canopy. These privileges we have "^cn to Joseph 
fiabbaan and the seventy-two Jewish families, on condition that the rest of 
his nation shall be obliged to obey his commands, and those of his posterity, as 
long as the sun shines over the earth. This act has been granted in the presence 
of the kings of Travancore, Tekkcncorc, Baddekcncore, Cuircoylnn Arengoot 
Samorin, Palcacherry, and Calastry ; and written by the secretary Calombi 
Ketapen, in the 3 'ear 3481 of the Kali yogam. 

* The document* profeu to be tranalatlona from the 6th vol. of the Tmn«netion» of the Zealand 
Society* made for Colonel Meckeiusle, by the Rev. Mr. Weddlngi iniiaionary at Batavia* in ISIS. 

t Or Cherum Perumal, a common denoininatJon of Malabar princes* like the Pharoah of the Egyp* 

tlana. 

± This is the 3327th year of kali* according to the ancient Malabar chronology* or A.D.426. 

9 Cranganore. It was formerly called Mahadewera, Mahadevapatnam* also Cheingily* and in later 
limes Moydlricotta. 

I Jsoep Rabbaan, In the original. 

^ The five roloun are red* yellow, green* white, and blue. 

•* Thew are the castes of tradesmen* eia. the daoH, carpenters; theMoarari. bnuiers; thcPenisn- 
colm* blacksmiths; theToMaatu, gold or silversmiths; and Iraver CAryo, drawers of toddy. 

tt To ** fire on oil festivals " is not to be understood* as guns were not Known at that time t an ancient 
tr^itlon says that on festivals, a certain machine vw beaten, which soumled like a beU or heavy piece of 
artillery* rnd was heard at a great distance. 

4;t (In the Dutch* It is '* honourable prunes.) 

99 The Malabar people have three chronologies. Some, though ftrw* wlqit the Fadee Daypent or New 
Baypen, an island which arose before the town of Cochin, from which event. In the year J348 of our 
account, this chronology begins Others follow the chronology from the town Coylsn (Quikm), 
beginning with the year 824. But the greatest put follow the chronology fhrni the creation of the 
world* In which they multiply years wonderfully. Trmi the creation* they form four cycles, the Kretor 
yogam of 1*728*000 years ; the Treta-yogom of l*^,l)ri0 years, the Devapoia-yogam of 864*000 ywn* 
and the Kall-yogam of 432,000 years. The three former have expired ; the fourth conttaiues. The Chris- 
tian era commences in the SKHdyear of the fourth. So far Mr. Moepi. Valentyn, however, givm 
another account of eighteen ages of the world, unouniing altogether to 10*780*486,400 years* but 
which period fourteen ages are only known to the poets* and to others the names of the four lost are 
known. He says the Malabar people divide the time into i7cles of sixty yens. This li to be elud* 
dated only by attending to the bases, which are fabuiinis. They state four cycles of time for the earth* 
acoording to the circles of the twelve signs of the sodiar, each of thirty degieea, being together 360 : them 
multiplied by sixty minutes, or astronomical hours, give 21,660. They further state that In each of 
the four cycles of time, creatures had a stated height of stature, and proportionate length of life* Mid 
by multiplying this height by 21,600 they find the amount of the yean of the rycles of tImM Thus In 
atutfint eyOe (the Kreta-yogam), the heiglit of a man must have been eighty cubits* or 180 feet ; and If 
the number 81*600 be multiplied by eighty, the product Is 1,738,0(N). In the aecond cyde (the Treta- 
yogem), the sUtu» muit have been only forty cubits, fee. In the year 1777. the number of years 
expired waa 4878. This elucidation Is given In a ieUer from Mr. J. A. Fankm* governor of 
The (XilneM call the year 661 B.C. the year 88,6S7,887* On the subject of their chronology, Mr. 
ABdfBH MidlemlGreiftnhagtng* in his Gsmnwnt. Alpkab. da Rarutn Slnarum, thus writes; ** Pbm 
atu pe nd u a iOa annonfm mimerua, ftism Sina ammamomntur, non tarn chranolngUf quatn rhetarid inM- 
ligyaOma at, erOMror. Ommiaaanml mim nMff turn myriadOm deputara, quad ttutgnijid eatoUare amont.- 
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The reader canuot fail to be struck with the extraordinary discrepancy 
between the two translations. They agree in the number thirty-six ; in the 
name of the Jew to whom the grant was (as it appears) individually made; 
in the number five ; in the word ^'umbrella/’ and musical instruments; 
but in the substance, object, and terms of the grant, as well as the names 
of the grantor and witnesses, the two versions are as unlike as two chap- 
ters, taken at random, in tlie Bible. The Dutch translation, we are told, 
was made by Mr. Moens, in 1773, by aid of the most able in the lan- 
guage then at Cochin.” But when we recollect that M. Duperron could 
find no native Tamul scholar, nor even any of the Malabar Jews them- 
selves, who could interpret the inscription, we have very little scruple in 
preferring that of Mr. Whish, who states that he was perfectly familiar witli 
the ancient character and language; and he observes that the native trans- 
lators ** from knowing a few terms, mistaking a few others, and guessing at 
a consistent whole,” contrive to get up a version which may be correct in 
one or two trivial points, whilst it is completely false as to the substance. 

The extracts from the Noti^ias contain occasional notices of this Jewish 
colony, beginning as early as 1686. From these extracts it appears that 
the Jews fixed the period of their ancestor’s arrival in India immediately 
after the destruction of the second temple, which happened, according to 
their chronology, in the year of tlic world 3828, or A.D. 68. They 
found grace in the sight of Cheran Perumal, the reigning king of Mala- 
bar, who gave them Cranganore and three miles jurisdiction in its vicinity. 
’I’lic white Jews related that their black brethren became more numerous 
than themselves, and in the fifth centuiy', a war broke out ben^en them, 
which obliged the king of the country to interfere, who brought the blacks to 
subjection : since which the two classes have had no intercourse with each 
other. In the year of the world 4130 (A.D. 370), 70,000 or 80,000 Jews 
joined them from Majorca. The first Spanisli Jews arrived at Cochin in 
5272, or A.D. 1511, which was soon after its occupation by Albuquerque. 
In 1584, according to Van Lingsehoten’s Itinerarium^ the Jews of 
Cochin were not only eminent merchant but members of the supreme 
council of the king of Cochin. In 1686, they confessed that only two of 
the oldest generation were left amongst them, who were descended from 
Joseph Azar, the last and seventy-second Hebrew king of Cranganore. 
They further stated, tliat upon the arrival of the Portuguese in India, they 
experienced such cruelty from them, that it was from this cause that they 
abandoned Cranganore and flew to Cochin, where the king assigned to 
them some land on the banks of the river to build their houses and syna- 
gogues. In 1770, there were forty families of white Jews in Cochin, and 
the black Jews, who were dispersed in the interior, in 1772, numbered 
1,273 families. “ They were,” it is said, “ the offspring of those old 
Jews, who arrived first, and made proselytes from the natives or their 
slaves; whilst the present white Jews arc descended from tliose who came 
to India in later times.” 

In order to afford to any one competent to the task, the means of ascer- 
taining the true sense of this curious grant, wc have annexed a fac-simile. 
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Mr. Whisli says, that “ a person knowing the High Tamul language, and 
understanding tlie Kole-Elcutta and Vatte-CuUa alphabet, would read and 
cdnstrue it off>hand : but without the former knowledge, the latter w'ould 
be usgJjBss.” 

Amongst the correspondence before us are seme observations upon a 
supposed grant to the Nestorian Christians of Malabar, recorded in Du- 
perron’s work, and translated by the Bishop of Areopolis. This grant is 
said to have been likewise made by Cheruman Penitnal, and to have been 
‘engraved on four copper-plates, though the bishop’s certificate mentions 
only three : " Privilegia quee in his tribus foliis continentury Uteris 
Malabaricis scripta, &c.” But tlierc is no reason to believe tliat any such 
grant is extant, and a copy purporting to be niud^ from it, which was trans- 
mitted to Mr. Whish, turns out to be the same as the Jews’ grant: so, at 
least we collect from the following extract of a letter from that gentleman 
to IMr. Baber: 

I have to return 3 ’'ou many thanks for the information yougjnive given me 
with regard to the Syrian Christians* grant. 1 am sorry to say that it is, word 
for word (the errors of the copyists only, probably, cause the slight differences 
that appear) the same with that of the Jews. I say «urr^, for one, or both, 
is spurious. I really could not have entertained an idea that so erroneous a 
transcript and translate could have existed as those with which you have 
favoured me. It is really a pity that such important errors should not be cor- 
rected before they are generally published.*** Indeed I am inclined to think 
that the translate is of some other grant, especially because in it the date is of 
the Kaiiyogatn, and the writer’s name of each being materially different. 

This is not the occasion to investigate this knotty point, even if our 
means of enucleating it were more ample. The probability is, that erro- 
neous copies of the original Jews’ grant were made and circulated, which 
have been ingeniously adapted per force to any object a copyist or tians- 
lator chose. The accuracy of the fac simile here given is attested by two 
impartial and indifferent witnesses from actual examination. 
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CHINESE LITERATURE. 

Professor Neumann in Reply to M. Klaproth. 

To THE EdITOH. 

Sir It is everywhere the custom, that any individual who attaches his name 
to an article in a periodical puhlication is alone responsible for what he writes. 
Matters are somewhat diflerent if the periodical is published under the sanction 
of a society or committee ; all the members of such society or committee are 
then, more or less, responsible for what may be said in such a paper. For this 
reason, I thought it fit to remark, generally, that the Journal Anatique is 
of^en disfigured by uncivil language and coarse jokes, without naming any 
individual. Every one who knows this periodical will probably know to whotn 
this remark refers : the postscript to the notice of the Chinese Catechism, pub- 
lished by father Hyacinth, affords a fresh proof of my assertion. And these 
arc the ** false allegations,** with which 1 am charged. 

It is, moreover, stated, by the writer in the Joumat^ that there 
are two assertions in my letter at which ** every friend of truth must be 
astonished.** I stated that nearly the whole pamphlet, which appeared against 
me at Paris, was printed under the name of M. Klaproth, in the Journal 
Asiatique. M. Klaproth affirms, that he has only given a mere extract. This 
is not true : the beginning of the article is not in the original pamphlet, nor 
likewise many assertions in the context ; and the reviewer, in stating that M. 
Kurz has corrected my faults, has in fact taken the responsiblity of the whole 
article on himself. 

The second assertion, at which ** every friend of truth must be astonished,*’ 
is my supposition that both M. Kurz and M. Klaproth where not satisfied with 
iny translation of ** Le poo" Certainly, I could not have thought that people 
*would, in earnest, suppose I cannot read the Chinese characters, which I 
wrote down and translated correctly. It is now asserted, that the whole 
passage was merely a joke. It cannot fairly be supposed that every man under- 
stands such jokes ; for it is, in such matters of controversy, difficult indeed 
to distinguish between joke and earnest. I may be allowed to observe, in my 
own vindication, that it is impossible for me to distinguish between the author 
of the pamphlet and the writer in the Journal Asiatique* The style and the 
mode of expression are so similar to the numcixus pamphlets, which, under 
various names of Germans, Frenchmen, and Russians, have been published 
by the industry of M. Klaproth, that, in the present case, I cannot possibly 
draw any distinction between this par nobile fratrum. 

In answer to the facts I stated and to the corrections I made, I am called 
** a scholar who knows neither the rules of the grammar nor the meaning of 
the terms of the Chinese tongue.” Against such arguments I have nothing to 
say. I only take the liberty to observe, that it seems a little contradictory to 
blame a man for ingratitude towards his old master, if he has not learnt any 
thing. I observed that the subject never comes after its verb ; that ^ ttie is 
never ala foi»" but " tout" “ cn entier;" this same rule and the explanation 
of the phrase occur in the Chinese grammar, which appeared under the name of 
M. Remusat, s. 83, 1 56, 395. I would not have again noticed this if the obser- 
vation I made on a passage translated by M. Rdmusat were not called a ” petty 
attack,’* and if these words had not been inserted in the Journal Asiatique. I 
do not think that a mere observation, or correction, made in courteous language, 
can be called an attack^ particularly when some other points in the same paper 
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migfft have been noticed in a more critical tone. It would be scarcely credible, 
if' the ^ct were not demonstrated by the tmoiber of the Journal Asiaiique for 
April,^ that the president of the Asiatic Sodety at Paris has never read the 
firstyilges on Buddhism in Mz^uan/in/ 

It is stated in the first extract, which is to be found in the Encyclopxdia of 
Matuanlin (book 226 p. 1 v. 2 r.), that “ every Buddha, when he goes into 

leaves behind a law, which is recorded (not ‘*par tradition,** as M, R4- 
muskt translates it), and which exists under three forms, the perfect, the teernm 
ii^ly perfect, and verging towards its termination*** Deguignes said, that the 
first period b^un at the death of Buddha and lasted 500 years, the second 
1,000, and the third shall last 3,000 years. These statements are of the highest 
importance as connected with the history of Buddhism. M Remusat^ acknow- 
lec^ges this yet at the same time affirms, in oj;>positiun to Deguignes, that 
** there is no trace to be found of this calculation in the Chinese Buddhistic 
works.*’ But could the reader believe, that the calculation of l^guigncs is on 
the next page of Matuanlin (p. 2. v.-p. 3 r.)? Ching fa ivoo pth riecn, y'lh 

tsUen n'den, fa san tsecn nren, vix. the peifect taw lasts 500, the seemingly 
perfect 1,000, and verging towards its termination, it will liuts6, 060 years ;** he 
ejoo tsze, “ which is perfectly correct,** adds the Chinese texl:. 

I apprehend, Mr. Editor, you will deem it a matter of course, that I should 
express my astonishment respecting what was stated about the signification of 
the Chinese characters teen sAtn. 1 said, in my former communication, “ that 
it seemed to me quite a new thing, that in translating from the Chinese, we 
should look to the Roman Catholic missionaries and not to the Chinese them- 
selves;” 1 admitted indirectly that the Roman Catholics actually use t<.'enshin 
for “ aiigel,” but said that the Chinese could not by any possibility use it in that 
sense. I hope that the archimandrite will have the kindness to explain himself 
in what meaning he has taken the said Chinese characters,* and if he really called 
his catechism ” Dialogues of the Angels.” 

I merely stated facts, facts regarding Chinese language and literature, but 
the Journal Asiaiique replies, “ the statements of M. Neumann appear to 
us without foundation ;” yet it is strange, Mr. Editor, that the facts adduced 
l7y one party should be ” any thing but convincing,” while you appear to 
give credence to the bare assertion of the other party. I take the liberty 
to observe, that in all matters connected with material knowledge, opinions are 
of little value when unsupported by facts. With regard to any general accu- 
sations, or any charges couched in coarse language, whether under the disguise 
of joke or seriousness, whether under the mask of that or this name, I shall 
not condescend to offer any remark. I expect from your impartiality that you 
will give insertion to this letter in the next number of your impartial journal. 
It is the last communication which I shall have the honour of submitting on 
this controversy,— 1 have the honour to be your most humble and obedient 
servant, 

1 6th August 1831 . Neunanv, Prof. 

* M. R^usat’s tnmalatinn Is nrnnewhat diflbrent. 

I bee Joftrtial Astatigue Air Aiiril, ]>. S74 neq. 
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REMARKS ON THE PENAL CODE OF CHINA.* 

The concluding books of the sixth division, containing the criminal 
laws, are devoted to the following subjects : — ^incest and adultery ; miscel- 
laneous offences; arrests and escapes; imprisonment, judgment, and exe- 
cution. 

Of the first it may be sufficient to say, that the code regards every species of 
criminal intercourse between tlie sexes os a legal crime, punishable accord- 
ing to the circumstances attending its commission. Criminal intercourse 
with an unmarried woman is punished with seventy blows, and with a mar- 
ried woman with eighty ; and if, in the latter case, there has been a deli- 
berate intrigue, the penalty is 100 blows. The man and woman are, in 
this case, esteemed equally guilty ; and if the husband is conniving he is 
punishable with ninety blows. The latter offence is not the worst which a 
Chinese husband may be guilty of, for one of the sections is directed against 
individuals compelling their wives to become adulteresses: the woman, in 
this case, is considered innocent, and is to be sent back to her parents or 
family. 

Amongst the “ miscellaneous offences *’ are defacing or destroying pub- 
lic monuments erected in honour of individuals or in commemoration of 
particular events; gaming, a prevailing vice, chiefly among the lower 
orders ; making illegal proposals to persons in authority ; house-burning, 
whether accidental or malicious, the difference of penalty between the two 
cases being comparatively slight, and in some circumstances the former is 
punishable capitally ; and theatrical representations. The last head is 
likely to create surprise. In a country where dramatic exhibitions are so 
oommon as in China, such an enactment as this, is, at least, singular 
** all musicians and stage- players shall be precluded from representing, 
in any of their performances, emperors, empresses, famous ministers and 
generals of former ages, and shall be punished with 100 blows for every 
breach of this law. Nevertheless, by this law it is not intended to prohibit 
the exhibition upon the stage of fictitious diaracters of just and upright 
men, of chaste wives, and pious and obedient children; all which may 
tend to dispose the minds of the spectators to the practice of virtue.’' 
Officers of government and private individuals, who admit such prohibited 
entertainments into their houses, are liable to the same punishment ; a law 
which must be violated every day in every part of China. A prohibition 
against the' introduction of eminent historical personages into the drama of 
a countiy, aiferds a presumption against its vdue. 

The l^k of " arrests and escapes ” defines the duties of police officer^ 
who, by negligence in seizing offenders, incur a portion of the punishment 
awarded against them ; and it prescribes the additional measure of punish- 
ment incurred by those who resist or escape from the officers of justice. 
The provisions of this book do not require any particular remark. 

The last book, on “ imprisonment, judgraenl^ and execution,” is ‘of con- 
siderable length, and of more importance. 

* ContmiMd Orom o«r Iwt vol. p. SHi. 

AniatJour. N.S.Vot.fi. No.2i. 
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The first section relates to the securing of prisoners and the conduct of 
gaolers, who appear to be subject to the inspection of the magistrates. 
This branch of the criminal system of China requires vigilant supervision, 
inasmuch, as close imprisonment forms no part of the penalties of tlie laws^ 
and therefore no person ought to be confined except as a means of safe 
custody between arrest and trial, and between trial and execution. Accord- 
ing to some documents in the appendix to the translation of the code, and to 
which we have already alluded,* it appears that, in 1805, in consequence 
of the neglect of the visiting magistrates, the ordinary places of confinement, 
in one of the provinces, were no longer adequate to contain the multitude 
of unexamined prisoners and a regular system of fraud and extortion 
was organized. Persons having the care of pri^ners arc prohibited from 
striking or ill-treating them, or suppressing any part of the government 
alloi^ee granted to them. 

"Whenever prisoners have no families or relations by whom they may be 
supplied with necessaries, the superior autliorilics, when ^plied to, may 
^auction their being supplied with clothes and provisions, and medical aid 
when sick ; in which case, a prisoner, not charged with a capital crime, may 
be relieved of handcufis or fetters, or even let out of prison, on security for 
his return. The officers who have custody of prisoners, not soliciting these 
indulgences, where allowable, on behalf of their prisoners, are punishable 
for such neglect. When applied for, if the superior officer delays one day 
in complying with such lawful request, he is liable to blows. 

Torture, it has been already shewn, is a part of tlie Chinese system 
of inquisition into crime. It is provided, however, in this book, that the 
question of torture shall not be put to any belonging to the ciglit privileged 
classes, in consideration of the respect due to their character nor to those 
who have attained their seventieth year, nor to those who have not attained 
their fifteenth year, nor to those who labour under any permanent disease 
or infirmity, ** out of commiseration for their situation and sufferings. ' 

** Pronouncing and executing an unjust sentence " is the subject of a 
long and carefully-expressed section, which, the translator remarks, is of 
very extensive application. When a regular tribunal wilfully and designedly 
pronounces and executes an unjust sentence, whether by the acquittal and 
dismissal of a prisoner or by his condemnation and punishment, the member 
of the court who stands first in responsibility incurs the same punishment 
as that which was, or should have been, inflicted. If the sentence is 
not wholly unjust, but exceeds or falls short of the due measure of punish- 
ment then the amount of deviation from a just and lawful sentence is to 
be computed by estimating each six months of temporary banishment at 
twenty blow's, and every augmentation of 1,000 le in the distance of per* 
petual banishment, as equivalent to a half-year's temporary banishment; 
the aum thus computed is to be inflicted on the officer of the court principally 
responsible, provided it does not exceed 100 blows; if it exceeds that 
number, it is to be divided into two equal portions, one of which shall be 
inflicted corporally, the other exchanged for banishment. Nothing is more 

• 8cevoLlT.p.SeB. 
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ohareoteristic of this code tlian its nice arithmetical adjustment of the mea- 
sure of punishment, and the relative value of different classes of penalties. 

When the unjust sentence pronounced and executed is capital, no deduc- 
tion is to be made in consideration of the prisoner bein^^ in some degree 
guilty, but the responsible officer of the court is to bo punished with death. 

By the words " the officer of the court principally responsible ” is not 
to be understood the chief officer, for it is curious iu remark, on almost all 
occasions of penalties inflicted on tribunals, that their seventy is in inverse 
proportion to rank. ‘‘In general,** says the code, “ the clerk of the 
court shall be punished as the individual principally responsible ; the execu- 
tive or deputy officer shall suffer the punishment reduced one degree ; the 
assessor or assessors of the court, reduced two degrees, and the presiding 
officer, judge, or magistrate, the same reduced three degrees.’* 

A table of exempliiieation is subjoined, in order to shew the exact 
amount of penalty for this offence, under alt the various circumstances 
which increase or mitigate it, namely, wlicthcr tlic offence was wilful or 
erroneous, whether the sentence was capital or otlierw'ise, whether it was 
executed or only pronounced, and the rank of the different officers impli- 
cated. 

On the subject of ^ execution of judgment,’* the provisions are so just 
and so judiciously expressed, lliat the reader may be pleased to read the 
original words of the section : — 

The trial and investigation of the offences of all prisoners in custody shall 
be effected with clearness and precision, by the authorities to which they are 
respectively subject; those who are in a lawful manner convicted of offences 
punishable with banishment, temporarj' or perpetual, ordinary or extraordi- 
nary, shall be severally ordered to their destination, each conformably to his 
sentence, by the governors of the city or jurisdiction in which they are con>- 
demned. But in all cases of a capital nature,** the trial and investigation 'of the 
alleged offence shall be renewed, if at Pekin, by the courts of judicature; and 
if in the provinces, liy the respective viceroys and sub-viceroys thereof ; in 
order that it may be ascertained with more than ordinary care and deliberation, 
that no error nor injustice had been committed . when the sentence is thus 
confirmed, a final report of the circumstances, and of the judgment pro- 
nounced, shall be transmitted for the information of his imperial majesty. 

If the imperial orders on the subject contain a warrant for the execution of 
the offender, conformably to his sentence, an officer shall be specially appointed 
to carry the same into effect, and shall be liable to a punishment of sixty blows 
for any wilful delay on his part therein. 

If during the process of the final investigation, the offender retracts his con- 
fession,**^ and appeals against his sentence, or his relations complain of the 
injustice thereof, in his name, the superior authorities are bound to take cog- 
nizance of such appeal ; and if the complaint and appeal be well-grounded, 
they shall not fail to reverse such unjust sentence, and they shall likewise 
proceed criminally against the judges of the tribunal in which it had been pro- 
nounced. 

If the superior authorities refuse or neglect to inquire into, and to take 

• Conftsslons iiro extorted on application, or through fear, of the torture : but all offenderi. after 
conviction, arc required to confess their crime, or their protest against the sentence fogns the ground of 
another and closer Investigation. 
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cognizance of, such lawful appeal and complaint of injustice, when duly 
brought forward to their notice, they shall be liable to punishment conform- 
ably to the law against an erroneously or wilfully unjust sentence, according as 
their guilt is found to be, upon an investigation of the circumstances, imput- 
able to error or to design. 

There is a provision in this book against the infliction of banishment in 
au illegal manner, more or less severely than is required by law ; and 
against the operator with the bamboo contriving to strike in such a 
manner as not to touch the skin a decc))tion said to be frequently prac- 
tised (Sir G. Staunton tells us) in favour of such as arc able to purchase it, 
the extremity of the bamboo being, in such cases, suffered to hit the 
ground and intercept the blow from the body. • 

Female offenders are not to be committed to prison except in capital 
cases, as tlmse of adultery : in all other cases, they are to rcffiain, if mar- 
ried, in the custody of their husbands ; if single, in that of, their relations, 
or next neighbours, who are to be responsible for their ^pcarance w'hen 
^ required. The law with regard to pregnant women charged with crimes is 
analogous to our own. 

No criminals arc to be executed until the receipt of the emperor’s rescript, 
containing the ratification of the sentence. The penalty of neglect on this 
point is eighty blows. 

Again ; if an offender, who ought by law to be strangled, is beheaded, 
or is beheaded when he should have been strangled, the deviation of the 
officer is punishable with sixty blows, if wilful, and w'ith thirty, if com- 
mitted by mistake. 

As all depositions, in criminal cases, appear to be taken in writing, 
much depends upon the accuracy of those who take them down in a lan- 
guage so peculiar, and admitting of so much ambiguity, as that of Thina, 
in which some hundreds of chaActers, inlh different senses, have the same 
sound. A section, therefore, provides that clerks of tribunals, who tran- 
scribe falsely, add to, or detract from, depositions, so ns to mislead the 
magistrates, shall be severely punished. “ When a person ujion trial is 
really ignorant of letters, it is allowable to employ some indifferent and 
disinterested person to u rite down his deposition; but the clerks of the court 
shall not presume, even in siiL-h a case, to undertake to write a deposition 
in behalf of any |K'inuii under examination.” The penalty is fifty blows 
with the universal instrument of reform, — the bamboo. 
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ACCOUNT OF A VOYAGE FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO PARIS, &c. 

BY MOHAMMED EFFENDI, AMBASSADOR FROM THE SDLTAM TO THE 
COURT OF FRANCE, A.H. 1133-34, A.D. 17)30-31.* 

On Monday the 4th of Zilhidgd, in the year 1133, we embarked at Con- 
stantinople on board a merchant vessel, which had been assigned to us by the 
ambassador of France. On Friday morning, the 20th of Moharrem 1133, we 
arrived at a place called Toulon, and having anchored in the port of the 
Lazaret, we saluted the fort with eleven guns ; the salute was returned from 
the different ramparts around the port. Soon after, an officer came m a 
small boat, on the part of the governor of the port, who, approaching the 
vessel, saluted us, and inquired concerning our health. He further expressed 
his joy by saying we were welcome, and that they had been anticipating our 
auspicious arrival for some time. 

When the plague is in their country, these people will not for some time 
communicate with those who come from another country ; but converse with 
them without touching them. At the time of our arrival a terrible plague had 
by the Divine permission broken out at Marseilles, and (may God preserve us 
from such a calamity !) 80,000 persons perished. It had also made its appear- 
ance in Provence, and as the town of Toulon is in this province, they were 
much afraid of the contagion, and would not come near strangers who arrived 
till after the expiration of twenty-iivc or thirty days. Some say they will not 
approach for forty days. These days of separation they call lazaret or guaran^ 
tame. In consequence of this they would not come on board our vessel, but 
made their excuses, and towards evening sent us all sorts of fruits and con- 
fectionery, vegetables, provisions, &c. 

The following day (Saturday) a person called the iniendant, who is set over 
the fleet and its affairs, came to our vessels. When at the side of the vessel, 
he apologized for not coming on board, and begged pardon for not having 
come off to us on Friday, from doing which he had been prevented by the 
storm. He also said that the king’s garden, which is situated near the town, 
had been furnished and prepared for us; and that the duties of mehmandar 
had been confided to him. After saying this, he went on shore, mounted his 
horse, and sent for us the gilded barge in which he had come. In the after- 
noon we got into this barge, and directed our coui>e to the city, disembarking 
at the f)ort. At this place, the captains drew themselves up in a line, came 
forward to meet us, and shewed us a great deal of politeness. As there were 
two horses in readiness, 1 mounted the one and roy son the other, and rode to- 
wards the garden accompanied by our servants. On both sides of us, troops of 
soldiers were stationed with their arms, in order to salute us ; and, at inter- 
vals, the military bands played upon their instruments airs peculiar to them- 
selves. We arrived at the garden, with several thousand men marching on our 
right and on our left. Here they again fired salutes. On entering the palace, 
we were met at the foot of the stcurcaseby the inlcndant, who showed us great 
attention without touching us. We then went into our apartments, whilst be 
took the way to his house. 

The day following, the conversation having turned upon our journey to 
Paris, it was deemed advisable that we should go by sea. They, therefore, 
prepared seven vessels for us, which they call tartaaes. In the vessel in which 

* Truttlatfidfrom the ^arikh Vatif, m Turkuh work, of which there > eeopy In 

the Biitleb Museum. 
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we were to embark they fitted up a superior cabin, the interior of which they 
decorated richly, and appointed an experienced captain for us. 

On Tuesday, the ] 0th of the month Sefier, we went on board the vessels, 
and recommended ourselves to God. We lay in harbour that night, and until 
Wednesday evehing, when the wind became favourable, and we sailed at mid- 
night towards our destination. In the afternoon we anchored in the harbour 
of a fort called Bouka, and the wind having changed, we lay there four days. 
On Monday evening, the wind being again in our favour, wc made sail, and, by 
the favour of God, we entered the harbour of the town of Cette in the after- 
noon. Soon after, the intendant of this town came alongside of our vessel 
and congratulated us on our arrival. He said : " your hotel is ready. This 
night we will make ready your vessels, and to-morrow at day-break you may 
embark.'* The place, which they had prepared for us, was an old ruined 
church, on a small island opposite the town of Montpellier, from which it was 
three leagues distant. As they cannot go to it by land, we embarked at day-break 
on board the vessels which they had prepared for us, and in the afternoon we 
reached our lodgings. As these people took most cxtraorilinary precautions 
against the plague, this being an isolated spot, and no ofi#jpver coming near 
k, they considered it most convenient that we should perform our quarantine 
here. As we had come to it without consideration, and as it was impossible 
to return, after a thousand reflexions, we did not see any better plan than to 
be patient. In short, whatever our condition was, we remained in this place 
till the forty days had expired. Our quarantine having terminated, the gen- 
tleman who had been appointed to conduct us had not yet arrived, but he 
sent us the following notice : ** I have been appointed to attend you, and am 
also charged, on the part of our king, to congratulate you on your arrival, and 
to offer you his majesty’s compliments. If it should please the Most High, 
you will embark U^^moirow on board a vessel, and on your way you will stop 
at the town of Frontignan to take some refreshment. A place has been 
expressly prepared for this, and we will go thither and meet you. But as it is 
customary, out of respect to the king, to receive with honours those who 
eome with compliments from their king, we beg you to comply with this 
usage.** We therefore promised to comply as far as possible, and at day-break 
the 26th of Rabi-ul-uvul we went on board and pursued our course. On our 
arrival at the place, we left the boats, and entering a carriage, we went to the 
bouse which they had prepared for us. Having waited for a short time, the 
gentleman arrived in his ceremonial robes, and, we complying as much as 
possible with their customs, seated ourselves on chairs directly opposite to 
him. The gentleman then began to speak : ** the king of France, my august 
master, being informed that your excellency has most auspiciously entered his 
dominions, has, on account of his extreme joy, sent me, his servant, a journey 
of thirty stages, in order to receive and compliment your illustrious and fortu- 
nate excellency. It is certain that this drcumstance will strengthen the 
firiendship and good understanding which have for a long time existed between 
the two courts, especially as your illustrious excellency has been selected and 
sent; and, if it please the Most High, It shall be made manifest to your excel- 
lency, that I shall exert my heart and soul os much as possible to discharge 
the duties of my mission.** With these words he ended his discourse. During 
this dme^’the table had been laid out, and was covered with sweetmeats. After 
we hod eaten n little, the consul of the town and the nobility came to congra-' 
tulate us on our arrival, bringing with them as presents all sorts of fruits and 
confectionery, and reciting most lengUiy compliments ^o us. After this they 
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rose up and we returned to Cette. On leaving the boat, we got into the car- 
riage of the Due de Roquelaure, which he had sent us from. Montpellier. As 
a mark of their rejoicing, they fired salutes with all the cannons they had in 
the town, and all the soldiers, with their officers, their military music and their 
arms. Were drawn up in a double line as far the house where we were to stop. 
A great concourse of men, and particularly an immense number of womea» 
came out to see us, and thus we arrived at our hotel. 

The hotel which they had prepared for us was a large sugar manufactoiy, in 
the building of which several hundred purses had been expended. The magis- 
trates and officers of the town now congratulated us and evinced great joy at 
our arrival. After them the ladies began to come in, in tens and fifteens^ 
which did not cease till the fifth hour after sunset. All the ladies of the 
grandees from the neighbourhood, and especially from Montpellier, came to see 
us. In France, the respect shewn to women is much greater than that shown 
even to the great men ; they do what they please and go where they please. 
The gentlemen of rank treat even the lowest with the greatest possible respect^ 
and in this country their commands arc always obeyed. 

Next morning we again embarked and travelled towards our destination by 
a canal. That which they call a canal is a newly •contrived river of waters 
collected from different places. In former times merchants and travellers went 
and came, either by sea, taking many circuitous routes, or by land, with a great 
deal of trouble and expense. As this new route is a great convenience both 
to travellers and merchants, since it not only materially shortens the distance, 
but greatly facilitates the transportation of goods, and as they anticipated a 
great profit from the increase of taxes and customs, they were induced to cut 
this canal, and expended in its construction many thousands of purses. 

( To be continued.) KaTSBI. 


EDUCATION OF NATIVES OF INDIA. 

The following is an extract from the evidence of the Hon. M. Elphinstone, 
before the Lords’ Committee on East-India Affairs, 26th March 1830 : — 

Having filled different official situations in various parts of India, have you formed 
any opinion, os to the native race which is most capable of improvements ; or do you 
consider them all in the same light in that respect ? — 1 do not conceive that the dif. 
fercnce is very great, ^'ome are more tied down by religious prejudices than others, and 
consequently less accessible to improvement. Do you conceive that, upon die whole, 
those religious prejudices are in any degree diminishing under the present system of 
government ?— Amongst some few of the eduoalbd dasses only, I thi^, they are. Do 
you see any probability of that diminution of prejudice extending itself furfficr among 
the other classes of society, either from the effect of education or any other circum- 
stances? — A very great probability, from the effect of education. How does it appear 
to you that the objects of education can be most extensively and usefully effected? — By 
the encouragement to the greatest extent of village schools ; by the printing of bodes 
for the use of those schools, and of books of entertainment and instruction for the lower 
class of people; by the foundation of colleges for higher branches of knowledge, and 
by the publication of books in those departments of instruction. Probably more by a 
ayatematic education of the natives for oflSce than by any other means that can be 
attempted. Are the brahmins or other persons who possess authority among the natives 
favourably or unfavourably disposed to the extension of education amongst them ?— £a 
general 1 diould think they are rather unfavourable, though some indhriduals have 
exerted themselves'to promote it. But you do not epprebend such a degree of resistance 
fhrni them as would uldmately defeat the ol^ject?— 'I do not ; as long as they do not per- 
ceive the inseparable connexion between the diffusion of education and the destruction 
of the superstition on which their power is founded. 
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ON A JAPANESE AND CHINESE CHRONOLOGY. 

By M. KLAvaoiH. 

The royal library of Paris possesses the first volume of a chronological 
work printed at Japan, in Chinese characters. It is a small volume in 
folio, of fifty-four leaves, or 108 pages, and bears the Chinese title of 
Wo han hwang thiing pven n'een ho thung ihoo, or according to the 
Japanese pronunciation, IVa han hwd to fen tain gaf oun-no ^sou, that 
is,' “ Table, in which is arranged the order of the reigns of the emperors of 
Japan and China.” The auUior is Ya-ghen-si, of Raka, or Rasimo. 
The work has neither title-page nor preface, nor is there anything to denote 
the year in which it was composed and published : it has, however, been 
already more than 100 years in the library at Parisr Each leaf is divided 
horizontally in two columns, the upper of which eontains the ^vents of 
Japan, and the other those of China. 

For the mythological ages of the Japanese, the author follo^^'fe the extra- 
vagant chronology of his countrymen, which places the begilftpng of the 
aedhnd of tlieir divine dynasties 830,702 years before Christ; according to 
which computation, the present year, 1831, would be the 8^I8,5dL3d. 
With respect to the mythological chronology of the Chinese, which Y a- 
ghen-si endeavours to adjust to that of the Japanese, he has adopted the 
system of tlie Taou-tsze sect, who fix the death of Confucius 2,207,002 years 
after the beginning of the world, which thus is 2,207,480 before Christ. 

The following are the respective cosmogonies, as given by the author : 


Japanese Cosmogony. 

At first, the heaveu and the earth 
were not separated ; the perfect prin- 
ciple {yanQ in Chinese, me in Japa- 
nese) and the imperfect principle {i/in 
in Chinese, o in Japanese) were not 
disjoined; chaos (in Chinese kwafi 
tun), under the form of an egg, con- 
tained the breath (or vapour) self-pro- 
duced, including the germs of all 
things. Then, what was pure and 
perfect ascended upwards, and formed 
the heavens (or sky), whilst what was 
dense and impure coagulated, was pre- 
cipitated, and produced the earth. 
The pure and excellent principles 
formed whatever is light, whilst what- 
ever wag dense and impure descended 
by its own gravity. Consequently, 
^ sky was formed prior to the earth. 
After their completion, a divine being 


Chinese Cosmogony.* 

At first, the heavens and the earth 
were not separated. This state was 
called hwan-tun (chaos), and also pan- 
hoo. There were afterwards five great 
births, namely, the tae^c, the lat‘~ 
isoi), the tae-shc, the tae-so, and the 
iac-k^h. The tae-yc is the heavens 
and the earth before they had taken 
their form. The tae-Uoo arc the 
germs produced by the primeval breath 
or vapour. The tae-ihe arc the ele- 
ments produced by the breath, which 
took a form. The tae^so is the matter 
produced by the metamorphosis of the 
form ; and the tae-hUh, is the repro- 
duction of the material form. The re- 
sult of the motion and action of these 
five principles, mutually operating upon 
each other, was the formation of the 
heavens and the earth. The pure and 


* China ii called in the original Chin-ton, or according to the Japaneee pronunciation, Stndanu 
CSihMM authon aay, that thii u the denomination given to China by the people of the west. Chithtam 
is thns* in fact, but a alight alteration of the word Tainittan, or ChlnMan. The characters which 
compose the ewrd CMn-tan signify '* oriental Aurore." 
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{Kami, in Japanese) was born in the perfect elements, extricating them- 
midst of them. Hence it has been selves, mounted aloft, and became 
said, that at the reduction of chaos, the sky ; whilst the impure and imper- 
an island of soft earth emerged, as a feet elements were condensed, and 
fish swims upon the water. At this sunk down to form the earth. The 
period, a thing resembling a shoot of breath of both collected in the midst, 
the plant asgi (the eryanthun Japoni- and produced man. The diflTerent 
cus) was produced between the hea- forms of the heavens and the earth 
vens and the earth. This slioot was are called the two e*s, which, with 
metamorphosed and became the god, man, constitute what is denominated 
who bears the honorific title of Kouni the san-Uae^ or “ three powers of 
toko koutsi-no mikoto (in Chinese, Kim creation.** The latter (that of man) 
chang le tsung\ that is to say, the ve- commences at the period termed jin 
nerable one, who constantly supports hwang the, or “ the august human 
the empire. dynasty.** 

After this exposition of the two cosmogonies, the Japanese author subjoins 
the natnes of the seven celestial and the five terrestrial gods. He places 
the first of the seven gods of the heavens, Kuoni toko datsi mikoto, parallel 
with Fan-koo of the Chinese, of whom he says; when the heavens and 
the earth were not yet separated, he existed only as as a single element ; it 
was chaos ; it had the form of an egg, and Fan-koo was born in this egg*’* 

I suppress the whole of the mythological and extravagant chronology of 
the Chinese and Japanese, in which tliey compute by tens of Uiousands of 
years : I should, liowcvcr, mention that the author places the first year of 
the dynasty of the Teen hwang she, or the nine august ones of heaven,” 
in a year sin chow, which is the fifty-eighth of the cycle of sixty, and the 
31,1 doth from the beginning of the dynasty of the five terrestrial gods of 
Japan. I'he Chinese period called hew tow he, or the " nine heads,*' 
begins, according to him, alike in a year sin chow, with the dynasty of 
Jin hwang she, or the august of men,” in the 67,105th year of the 
Japanese era. The nine Jin hwang, he says, reigned 45,600 years, and 
from their first year till the taking of the kih lin * there have elapsed 
2,267,000 years. 

According to our author, the San hwang, or three august ones of China, 
are Full he, Shing nung, and Hwang te. He makes the first contempo- 
rary with the fifth terrestrial god of the Japanese, and makes his reign 
begin in the year 815,5^7 of the Japanese era: he reckons from that year 
to the taking of the kih lin, 20,636 years. 

M. Deguignes, jun. states, that Japanese authors differ, with respect to 
the chronology of the first three historical dynasties of China, from the 
Chinese annals. Nothing of this kind appears in the work now under con- 
sideration, nor in any of the chronological tables, edited by Japanese, which 
1 have had occasion to examine. Here, as in the chronologies published by 
order of the emperors Kang he and Keen lung, the reign of Y u began in 
the year ting sse (the fifty- fourth of the cycle), or B.C. 2224. The reign 

« In the text HwS lin (Mtift and TSSR of MonrlBon). It Is well known that the kUi lin If a fabuloiif 
animal, which appeui only in the reigns of the least virtuous princes of China. The taking of ^ 
kih lin, to which allusion is here made, took pUce in the yeer 431 befine our ere, which Is the fifty- 
seventh of the cycle of sixty, and under the re^ of Klngwang of the Chow dynasty, two yesrs prior 
to the death of ConAicius. It was king Goe kuog, of Loo, who took the kth lin, in hunting. 
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•f Chingtang, founder of the Chang dynasty, began in the year e wei (the 
.thirty-second of the cycle), or B.C. 1766 ; and that of Woo wang of the 
Chow dynasty, in the year hi tnaou (sixteenth of the cycle), or B.CT 1123. 

' From this year, our author begins to devote to each cyclic year a distinct 
eolumn, the upper part of which is appropriated to Japanese and the lower 
to Chinese history. The first, however, is generally a blank, until the 
ep^li of the foundation of the Japanese monarchy by Sin mou tcno, B. C. 
660. The events of Chinese history are too well known to us to render it 
necessary for me to give any extracts in this place : but what principally 
renders the subject of this paper interesting, arc the facts respecting Buddhism 
which are here chronologically arranged. I give the following extracts 
Just as they occur in the original, to which 1 have added notes necessary to 
elucidate them. 


Cyclical 

Mark. 

Cycle. 

Year of 
Cycle. 

Year 

B.C. 

!|l; 

ijpsi 








Kea in ... 

27 

51 

1027 

26 

Of the reign of Chaou wang, of the Chew dynasty. 

Birth of SM/i kea (in Japanese, Sliiaka), the 
fourth day of the eighth month. 

Notk. — Shih Aea, in Chinese, is the name of 
the last Buddha, ^6k^a mooni. 

Ping Him.. 


53 

1025 

1 

j 

28 1 

! 

I 

1 

1 

! 

1 

Of the same. 

SVi ta (Sitstats), by order of (his father) the 
king Thsing* ang wang (Zio fan o), goes to the 
temple of the celestial gods ( TSen diin) and raises 
there the images of these deities. 

Notk. — Sifi in was the first name of the 
Buddha, Shakia mooni, tiefore bis flight from 
the paternal palace. Thting fang wangt or the 
** pure-eating king,” is the Chinese translation 
of die Sanscrit name S'oodnnHtani. 

King dim 


57 

1021 

32 

Of the same. 

SOt ta is given under the care of an instructor, 
and learns the different w'ritteii characters mvI 
the laws of the world. 

JTweiha'i... 


1 

1018 

35 

Of the same reign. 

SVi ta surpasses in strength all his brothers; 
tlirows with his hand an elephant to the ground ; 
and, lK‘ing without the gates of the city, he darts 
arrows through nine iron drums. 

Ytfi ht ^ ... 

28 

1 

lOOG 


Of the reign of Chaou wang. 

Sih ta flies to the place called Yu thew la fo. 
Note.— In order to become a priest. 

JTvtei ivei... 

••• 

1 

998 

4 

Of Mo wang. 

SVi kea reaches the highest step of philosophical 
knowledge. 

Kea, dim... 


i 

997 

5 

Of the same reign. 

Pie orders Yeu> lew plan lo Kea aikVi and die 
two other Kea $hVi (Kasef ), as well as 1,000 men, 
to leave their homes, and embrace the monastic 
life. 

Note. — Keaddh is the Chinese transcription of 
the Sanscrit name Kadyapa. There are three 
Kos'yapas amongst the immediate or principal 
disciples of Shakia mooni, called OoroohilwH Kad- 
yapa (in Cbinese^ Yew lew phin Jo Kea slilh), 
iVbdi KSdyapa (in Chinese, Na ti Kea shib) and 
Gaya K&dyapa (Kea yay Kea shlb). 

Of the same reign. 

The he (or Buddha), being at the mountain 

Ythyew... 

• •• 

28 

996 

6 
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Cyclical 

Mark. 

I 

Year of 
Cycle. 

Year 

B.C. 

Year of 
Reign. 







Scnng thew than (in Japanese, Z6 to sant the 
nioiintun of the elephant's he^), teaches his 
doctrine to the dragons (Nagat) and the demons. 

IHng su ... 

28 

23 

995 

7 

Of the same. 

The Buddha orders 5%ay lefo (Sia ri fots) and 
Muh teen (Mok ran) to leave with 250 men their 
homes, and to begin a monastic life. 

Non.— and MUh teen (in Sanscrit, 
Sarijwfdra and Katda) are two of the most cele- 
brated disciples of Shakia mooni. 

TittgAaV... 


24 

994 

8 

Of the same. 

Seu tah (Sioo data) spends gold and buys the 
garden Khe tho yuent where he raises a temple in 
order to adore the Buddha. 

Non.— I suppose &u tiUi to be the same disci- 
ple of Shakia mooni, called in other Chinese 
books Seu to hwan, and in Sanscrit Sroiawanna. 

IVbo Isxc... 


25 

993 

9 

Of the same king. 

The Buddha^ being in the kingdom of Keu 
yay me (Koo yani), delivers to the Bodhisattwa, 
Pho to ho (Fa da wa), the classic JThoo king phan 
J& king. 

Keckew ... 


26 

992 

10 

Of the same. 

The Buddha^ on the mountain of the willow- 
trees {Issw than)t preaches his doctrine to the king 
Chin tho lo (Sin da ra) and others. 

X&figyin.. 


27 

991 

11 

Of the same reign. 

The Buddha, being in the lake of filth, preaches 
the law to Okeumo. 

Sin maau,. 


28 

990 

12 

Of Mo wang. 

'file Buddha comes to the kingdom of Mo kei 
and preaches his doctrine to the king Fihtha 
( Fots sa). 

Jin thin ... 


29 

989 

13 

Of Mo wang. 

Hie Buddha explains to Me Wi (Mirots) the 
contents of the book Sew king pen he king. 

Kivei szu .. 


20 

988 

14 

Of Mo wang. 

The BuddJta returns to the kingdom of A’ea pi 
/o (Ibfi ra), and instructs the king, his father 
in-law. 

Notk.— The kingdom of Kapila, situated in 
the nrigbbouihood of Oude, is the native country 
of the Buddlia, Shakia mooni. 

frcu «u ... 

••• 

35 

983 

19 

Of Mo wang. 

The Buddha, being in the world of desires and 
forms, explains the Ta tsfh king. 

Kem ... 


36 

982 

20 

Of Mo wang. 

The Buddha begins to deliver the sixteen hwuy 
(collections) and the eight poo (divisions) of the 
work called Phan j6 king. 

Notx.— PAora ys is the Chinese transcription of 
the Sanscrit word Pnyna, ** divine wisdom or 
revelation." 

Sin chow,,. 


38 

980 

22 

Of Mo wang. 

The BvdSia addresses serious exhortations to 
all his followers, and institutes the rules of ab- 
aUnence and lent. 

I*iag woo,.. 

• •• 

43 

975 

27 

Of Mo wang. 

The Buddha, beginning the instruction of 
Anan, orders him to embrace tbe monastic life. 

TUms^Anan, son of the king Pth fan wang, 
was a couun of Shakia mooni, and his second 
spiritual successor in the world. 




28 



Sin fiae ... 
A'Su tax,,. 


Sinnvei ... 

Jin shin ... 
Ping shin . . 

Xwei nr/... 

K&ng Am 

Woo dan,. . 
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28 


29 


30 


31 


n 


48 


1 


9 


S3 


.30 


57 


V«r 

11.C. 

Year of 
Reign. 

970 

1 

32 

1 

957 

45 

950 

52 

949 

53 

905 

5 

868 

n 

841 


833 1 

i 

9 


Of Mo irang. 

Anan prays the Buddha to order that women 
should likewise embrace the monastic life. 

Of Mo wang. 

llie Buddha begins to explain the Fd hum king% 

Note. — F& hum in Chinese, “ the classic 

of the flower of law/" is one of the most cele- 
Irrated books of the Buddhists. 

Of the same reign. 

The ** venerable of the age *’ (^S/te tsungt in 
.Ispanese, Se soo) receives a flower sacrifice, and 
gives his instructions to the whole world. 

Note. — llie “ venerable of the age,” or “ of 
the world,” in Sanscrit, Lokoj^asht'ha, is one of 
the numerous epithets of Shakia inooni. 

Of Mo wang. ^ 

'ilie Buddha^ being scventy.ninc years of ago, 
enters jiirvdrid (dies). , 

Of the reign of Hcaou wang. 

A'ea Aih (or (Kas’yapa) retroatf to the AV tsiih 
Aan (or mountain of the hen’s foot ’ ). 

Note.— This Xili^apa, or Jiftifut KtU'ifapny is 
the fiftli spiritual successor of ti.e Buddha, Sha- 
kia inooni, or tlie first patriarcli of Buildhisni. 

Of Le wang. 

Death of Anan. 

Note.— Anan is the second Hindu patriarch 
of Buddhism. 

Beginning of the Chinese era called ** Kung ho;” 

or 835,862 of the Japanese computation. 

Note.— Ze wang^ tlie tentli emperor of the 
Chew dynasty, is deposed at this time for his 
cruelty, and the empire is governed by the two 
ministers, Chew kung and Chaou kung. Tliis 
regency of fourteen yeais is railed Kung hot and 
forms a celebrated era in Chinese history. 

Of this era. 

A pH Tcang (Aiku), king of Theen chuh ^Trn 
zik), builds 84,000 thd, or Buddhist steeples. 

Note.— T/r^ daUi is now the common name 
given by the Chinese Buddhists to Hindustan, 
i'liis denomination dates in the annals of China 
only from the ciglith year of the reign of Han 
Ming te (65 B.CJ ^forethis time the Chinese 
name of India was Shintoot which is a mere 
transcription of Sindhoo. It is, therefore, a sin- 
gular mistake in Dr. Morrison’s Vvuf of China 
(p. 51), when he places “ the intercourse with 
the eight barbarous tribes, called Tflen cli&h (In- 
dia)/’ in the year 770 B.’C. He quotes, indeed, 
a Chinese text : Thung taou j)d man wei Them 
ch&h” but these words ore evidently apocry. 
pbal, and taken from a modern author of suspicious 
authority. In fact, the name of Tliflen cbikh is noc 
to be found in the king's, or classical books of die 
Chinese, nor in any other work anterior to the Hew 
ban dynasty. The classical dictionary Shu>d w&n, 
published in 121 A.D. by Ifeu chin, contains not 
even the second character ch&h, in Tliflen chtih. 
The PS man, or eight barbarous tribes of the 
south, are mentioned in the Shoo king ; but there 
is not any reason to identify them with the Hin- 
dus ; on the contrary, they seem to have been of 



Cyclical 

Mark. 

Yth uhU ... 
ITeng tsze . . 
Ki chew ... 

AVa woo... 


Sin yew ... 
Jiisa shin*.. 
Ting S5U... 


Sinwei ... 
Ting chew 
Ac cftew ... 
Aling su... 
Sin hae ... 
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1 

Year of 
Cycle. 

Year 

B.C. 

Year of 
Reign. 


• t ' 

-A' 




tniugangetic extraction. The direct inter, 
course of the Chinese with Sin too. or Hin- 
dustan, is not older than tbe^pedition to the 
weatern countries by Chhang kfyen, in the year 
122 B.C. In the Szeke of Sze ma thsSeii, Hiii. 
dustan is called KKecn too. 

Of the reign of Seuen wang. 

31 

32 

806 

22 

32 

37 

.4. 

30 

The third Hindu patriarch of Buddhism, in 
Hindustan {^Theen ch&h), Sha na ho sew, dies. 

Of Fhing waiig. 

33 

26 

692 

5 

Death of Yew jwo keilh to (Oo fa kik ta), the 
fourtii patriarch of Buddhism in Hindustan. 

Of Chwang wang. 


38 

687 

11 

Ttie fifth patriarch of Buddhism in Hindustan, 
7^1 to kia (Dektaka), dies. 

Of Chwang wang. 


58 

660 

17 

The fifth day of the fourth moon, tVUn gjiQo, of 
Se them (the western heaven, i. e. Bengal), con- 
verts 500 seen, or immortals, in the snowy moun- 
tains, and returns to his native country. 

Note. — JYun shoo. ITun shoo sze le, or Man 
shoo siM le, is the Chinese transcription of the 
Sanscrit name Mdnjoosri. This divine being, 
called likewise Mut^ooghoalia (having a melodious 
voice), is highly adored by the Buddhists. The 
Tibetans call him Jambeijang, and the Mongols 
Kgeshikioo. These names are merely transla- 
tions of his Sanscrit denomination. 

Of Hwuy wang. 

34 

21 

637 

15 

Beginning ofthc Japanese monarchy under Zin 

1 moo tenu, in the year 836,043 of the Japanese era. 

1 Of the reign of Seaiig wang 


5-1 

604 

3 

Death of Mi chay kea (Mi sia ka), the sixth 
Buddhist patriarch of Hindustan. 

Of Ting wang. 

35 

R 

590 

17 

Birth of Laou tan (Ro tan), the fourteenth day 
of the ninth moon, in the canton of Chhin, of the 
'I'sioo kingdom. 

Note. — T his seems to he, indeed, the true date 
of the birth of the celebrated philosopher Loan 
tan, or Laou tsze, the founder of the Taou sect in 
China. A pocrypbal works, forged by his fol- 
lowers, ^uch as the Sow shin he and others, place 
his birth in the ninth year of Woo ting, of the 
Chew dynasty, or 1316 B.C., and give him a life 
of more than 800 years ! 

Of the reign of Ting wang. 


14 

584 

2 

Pho seu me (Fa sin mi), the seventh patriarch 
of Buddhism, dies in Hindustan. 

Of K8en wang. 


26 1 

572 

14 

Laou she (or Laou tsze) appointed keeper of the 
archives of the emperors of Chew. 

Of Kfien wang. 


47 

551 

21 

Laou tsze appointed great historiognpher of 
the empire. 

Of Ling wang. 


48 

550 

22 

Kung tsze (Confucius) born in the kingdom 
of Loo. 

Of the same. 

36 

3 

535 

10 

500 Lohan (Rakan), or Arahan, in the king- 
dom of Xia shih mi lo (Ka sits mi ra), or Cwh- 
meer, preach in conformity to the law, and de- 
liver the speech called Pe pho sha lun. 

Of King wang. 


Pin^yin... 
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Cydlcal 

Huk. 

Cyde. 

Year of 
Cycle. 


Year of I 

Reign. 


Al^OU.o 


r 

51 

522 

23 

Dnth of Foe Iho run the (Boodc da nan doi), 
the eighth patriarch of BuiiUltiisa in Hindustan. 

Of Khing wang. "" 

Aea^'tt 


487 

33 

Laou tan dies at the agh hf dghty-four. 

Of Khing wBiig. 

Jm 

• •• 

59 

479 

41 

The ninth Buddhist patriarch of. Hiodustan, 
Foo tho mi to (Fook da mi da), 'dieat"''' ' 

Of Khing wang. i. 

Kc haj^ ... 

37 

36 

442 

28 

Kung tszo ( Confudus) di«a, in the summer, 
the eighth of the fourth month, aged seventy-threc. 
Of the reign of Gae wang. 

Ifbosu ... 

.38 

35 

.383 

19 

The tenth Buddhist patriarch isung chay 

(Kco son zia), dies in Hindustan. 

Of Ganwang. • * 

Keatooo ... 

.39 

31 

327 

42 

DeaUi of the eleventh Buddhist patriarch of 
Hindustan, Fo na yay shay (Fo na ya sijh). 

Of Hgen wang. 

sAim ... 

40 

29 

264 

46 

'I'he twelfth patriarch of Buddhism ^ Hindus- 
tan, Ma ming ta sse (Ma ming tai si), dies. 

Nora.— Ifa ming ta sse is not the*1fame of this 
celebrated patriarch, but only his title, signifying 
** the great master of the horse-voice.” He is repre- 
sented with a horse running and neighing at his side. 
Of Nan wang. 

FfA tnaou. 


52 

222 


Death of the thirteenth Buddhist patriarch of 
Hindustan, Kca pe nio lo (Kabi mora). 

Beginning of the empire of Thsin in China. 

Kwei tod... 

41 

20 

218 

29 

Of She hwang te. 

Ke chew ... 

1 

1 

... 

26 

■ 

212 


A Shamun, or Samanean, called Sh'^ le ^ng, 
arrives from the western countries with ei^teen 
others. The emperor of China, hating foreign 
manners and customs, confines them in a gaol, 
hut instantly one of the genii. King hang shin, 
appears, breaks open the doors, and sets Uie prU 
soners at liberty. 

Of She hwang te. 

A'ingthin . 

43 

17 

161 

1 

i 

Lung shoo ( Rio sio), the fourteenth patriarch of 
BudiUiism in Hindustan, dies. 

NoTK—^Lung shoo is a Chinese denomination, 
and signifies ** dragon-tree.” 

Of W6n te, of the Han dynasty. 

Death of the fiftccntli Buddhist patriarch of 
Hindustan, Ka na Ihfj/ho (Kana taibo). 

Of die years of Yuen kwang, under the reign of 

Sin hoe ... 


48 

130 

; 

1 

WoosJun... 

4.3 

5 

11.3 

' 4 

Hcaou woo te. 

Ao/cnan/Ao (Karinon ta) made in Hindustan the 
image of MiCUi (Mi rok), which is much approved. 
Of the years Yum ting of the same emperor. 

Death of Lo hwuy hto (Ka go ra ta), the six- 
tecntli Buddhist patriarch of 'Hindustan. 

Of the years Yuen phing of the emperor Cbaou te. 

Tuigvod... 


44 

74 


Wooshm.., 

44 

! 

45 

! 

4 

Death of the seventeenth Buddhist patriarch of 
Hindustan, SUng keanan the {Sfi Vo nan dai). 

Of the years Yung she, of Chhing te. > 

The eighteenth patriarch of Buddhism in Hin- 
dustan, Kea yay shay to ( Ka ya sia ta), dies. 

Of the years Yuen shew of Gae te. 

jr« too. 

• •• 

56 

2 

i 1 

Jin woo ... 

45 

19 

A.D. 

22 

i. 

IThing Ukn is sent to the kingdom of the great 
Yuh te, and obtains the classical books of Ba£lha, 
unknown before this time in China. 

Of the years Te hwang, of the reign of the usur- 





i 

i 

t 

. per, Wang mang. 

Death of Kew mo lo to, the nineteenth patriarch 
of Buddhism in Hindustan. 
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Unfortunately, the first volume of tliis chronology, and the only one in 
the royal library, ends at the year 24 A.D. The second, which must 
contain the events subsequent to that- date down to the year when the w'ork 
was compiled, has not been brought to Europe. It woW aibrd Ae means 
of giving a complete clironological view of the vicissifcades of the Buddhist 
religion in C^hina and Japan, W'bich would be highly interesting, and 
entirely new. In order to supply this defect as far as possible, 1 subjoin 
a few other facts respecting Buddhist chronology, which 1 have extracted 
from various Chinese and Japanese books. They come down to the 
beginning of the ninth century of our era. 

A.D. 

65. Introduction of Buddliisin at the court of Ming tc, emperor of China, of the 
llew han dynasty. 

74. Death of the twentieth Buddhist patriarch of Hindustan, Too yay to, 

107-125. The twenty-first Buddhist patriarch of Hindustan, Pho sew jthan thao^ dies 
under the reign of Gan te of the same dynasty. 

147-167. Mo noo to, the twenty-second patriarch of the Buddhists of Hindustan, 
dies under the reign of Hwan te, of the Hew han dyniisty. 

Note. — The epoch of tlie death of Ho Wi na, the twenty.tliird patriarch, is un- 
known. 

240-253. Sze tsze pe kliew, the tweiity-fourtli patriarch of the Buddhists in Hindustan, 
dies under the reign of Thsc wang, of the Wei dynasty. Hiere is a mistake 
in the Encycloptcdi.'i, San tksac thoo humify which places his death in the 
twenty-seventh year of the same emperor : whole reign of tliis prince was 

only fourteen years. 

266-313. During this period, the Samanean, Chiih than nolo ckh&y translated into 
Chinese the Phan jo Ling, and many other Buddhist scriptures. He 'was of 
a YuS te family, settled at the north-western frontier of China. 

300. fP'oo lo chhi, a &mancan, native of Khotan, translates into Chinese the Fang 
kvaang king, 

323-325. The twenty-fifth Buddhist patriarch of Hindustan, Pho shpy »ze to, dies 
under the reign of Ming tc, of die Tung thsin dynasty. 

Notk.— The epoch of the death of Piih jo mih to, the twenty-sixth patriarch of 
the Buddhists of Hindustan, cannot be fixed. 

372. Introduction of Buddhism into the kingdom of £aou le, or Korax, in Corea. 

382. Kcu) mo lo shth, a Samanean, from Xheu thsze (now Koochay), in Central Asia, 
comes to Chhang gan (or Se gan foo), the capital of the kings of Tsin, and 
dwells in China until his death in A.D. 409. He translated into Chinese the 
Mo ho phan jo king (in Sanscrit Malta Prajna), or “ tlic boon of the great reve- 
lation." 

3R4. Introduction of Buddhism into Uie kin^om PVithse, in Corea. 

407. First introduction of Buddhism into llbei, under the reign of Hlatatiori. 

429. Death of Fo foo pha tho lo, a ixlebrated Samanean, native of Kapilawy, the 
country of Buddha, who settled in China, and translated the Hwa yen king, 
AST, Death of Phan jo to lo (in Sanscrit Prajna dara), the twenty-seventh Buddhist 
patriarch of Hindustan. 

400. The twenty-eighth Buddhist patriarch of Hindustan, Poo the tH ma (in Sanscrit 
lioddhi Darma), comes from Hindustan to China, where he became the first 
patriarch of Buddhism in the latter country. He died nine years after his arri- 
val, on the mountain Sung shan, in the Ho nan province. His Chinese 
successors are five. 

506. The Samanean S&ng kea pho lo, a native of the kingdom of Foo nan, in trans- 
gangetic India, is appointed by the emgeror Seuen w&n te, of the Hew wei 
dynasty, chief of diflerent Buddhist temples. He dies in 425, after having 
translated several religious works into Chinese. 

528. Introduction of Buddhism in the kingdom of Sin lo, in Corea, by the priest Me 
bo tsxe from Kaou le. 

552. First introduction of Buddhism into Jwan. 

592. Death of Swuy kho ta sze, the second Chinese patriarch of Buddhism. 

606. The third Chinese patriarch of Buddhism, Sdng Hn ta sze, dies. 

629. Yuen hxpang, a Samanean of the Chhin family in China, after long travels in 
Central Asia and Indis, returns to bis native country, in 645, and translates a 
great number of Buddhist scriptures. This celebrated priest is better known 



'S3 Tranfsmuiation of a Sudra to a Brahmin. 

A;k 

under his title San thsangfd jse.— See Nouveau Jaunutl Asiatigue, vol. vi. 
p. 168. 

633. General introduction of Buddhism into 'Ilbet by the king Srongjhdzan gambo, 

651. Deadi of Taou an ta sze, the fourth Chinese patriarch of Buddhiain. 

637» Death of tlie fifth Chinese patriarch, /Tung jin ta sze. 

67j^ pho ho lo, a Buddhist priest from Central India, arrives in China. He trans- 
lated a great number of religious works. 

699. ShtA chha nan tho^ a Samanean from Copheno, comes to China, and translates the 
Hwa wn khig and other Buddhist books. He diet in the year 710. 

713. Death of the sixth and lost Chinese patriarch of Buddhism, Hvmy n&ng ta vte. 

732. PitA kungt a Samanean of a Brahmin family, comes to China. He translates 
the classic shoo w&n khig, or the questions of Manjoosri, the liing katig 
ting king, and the Hwa yan king jm fii kcay. 

RH, or thereabouts, Phan jo, a Saniaiieun of Cophene, established in China, trans- 
lates the Ilwa yan king. In 8.54 he trns appointed FHpaou ta sze, or ** great 
master of the treasures of the religion.** . 


TRANS.VIUTATION OF A SUDBA TO A BRAHMIN. . 

Amongst the Mackenzie MSS. is the Agatti/a Inyana, a poem^ 100 verses, 
in Tamul (on palm leaves), attributed to the Mooiii, Agastj'a, *wherein he 
ini|)ugns the veracity of the Ramuyana and the Mahabharata, alleging that ** they 
are not true historical records, but were invented by Vyasa, to enable the 
votaries of Siva to gain a bub.sisteiice.** In the latter part of the poem, he 
details the process of his own metamorphosis, or transmutation from a sudra 
to a brahmin. 

** Hearken (he says) ; 1 declare that I obtained the eminent name of Agaatya, 
because I was formerly a sudra; my preceptor was a brahmin, who resided to 
the south of Mahdroeru. 

“ Before receiving his instructions, I purified my animal frame of all imper- 
fections by abstracted devotion. I forsook the world, and lived in caves and 
rocks, when ray holy preceptor appeared, and said * come, I admit you as iny 
disciple.’ I assented and followed him. He lighted a sacrificial fire, and placed 
in it a jar, into which he commanded me to leap. 1 did so, and was consumed, 
and was born again, and issued from the jar, which was then changed into 
the form of a woman. 

“ Verily, that jar was the form of Maheswara, and the brahmin of Maha- 
deva, who were my parents. They brought me up, and trained me in all 
learning, and finally Siva conferred upon me immortality.” 

He then relates that, at the command of Siva, he proceeded to the Deccan 
to illuminate the darkness of the people ; that he invented eighteen different 
languages, including the old Tamul, and composed various works, most of 
which appear to have perished, though the names of thirty-eight arc extant. 
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C*****isB considerable military station, and a long line of officers* 
bungalows, each with a small portion of garden-ground attaohed to it, 
stretching for nearly seven miles along the majestic waters of the Ganges, 
gives it a singular, irat by no means a picturesque appearance. Nor have 
the tenants of these Kttle domiciles the delight of beholding nature in those 
graceful attitudes, which she sometimes assumes even in these torrid 
regions; for the aspect of every thing within the utmost stretch of the 
visual horizon is dreary and monotonous; and in the dry season, whirl- 
winds of dust almost blot out the sun from the system. Battles have been 
lost or won according to the setting of the wind, and armies, that have 
combatted without the advantage of that powerful ally, have been rendered 
feeble and inefficient by the immense volumes of dust^ tliat have nearly 
buried them alive. 

It was in this dreary season that I arrived at the infantry cantonments, 
and after a few hours passed in conversation with a military friend, [ pro- 
ceeded on horseback, accompanied only by a chuprasse, towards the resi- 
dence of Pitman, the collector and magistrate of tlie district. I had 
already learned from the young officer whom I visited in the cantonment, 
that it %vas the scene of perpetual gaiety, and celebrated for hospitalities of 
the most festive description. But not a word reached me either to confirm 
or negative tlie broken narrative (if it deserved the name) that fell drop 
by drop from the indigo merchant ; yet as the said chapman was strictly a 
matter-of-fact sort of person, and Uierefore little prone to give any undue 
colouring to his statements,— no gleam of fancy from the day of his birth 
having ever visited his understanding, — my misgivings, as 1 approached the 
house, were by no means diminished.^ It was a splendid villa, situated on 
a somewhat romantic cliff impending over the stream, and though not very 
distant from the chouk, or high street, out of the reach of its numerous 
annoyances. There was an evident affectation of English style in the dis- 
position and embeUishmoit of the grounds ; but every thing was upon the 
most expensive scale, and attested the pride, if not the taste, of the pro- 
prietor. . 

I was ushered into a saUtn magnificeatly furnished and elegantly matted. 
Art and ingenuity Iwd carried on a sucoefisful struggle with the inoommodi- 
ties of climate, and every artifice by means of which tlie apartments could 
be ventilated and the sun excluded, or tlie languid frame invited to repose, 
was sucoessfully practised, through tbe refi'eshing mmistration of punkhas 
pulled by invisible bands, and of oouches and ottomans with cushions of the 
softest and coolest texture. Need 1 say, that the reception he gave me 
was as warm and affectionate as might be expected from a friend whose 
heart was naturally alive to generous impulses ? A commodious tent was 
instantly pitched for my dormitory, and my baggage cattle not yet having 
come up, 1 found every thing ready for me, — such is the magic of good- 
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will and kindness, — whether for the toilette or repose, whidi the inventive 
hospitality of Pitman and bis wife could devise. The house 1 found 
jdalmned wiili visitors, and the lawn, covered with tents for their accommo- 
dation, shewed like an encampment. 1 was most anxious to solve the per- 
plexing problem, whether 1 was still to consider Pitman happy ; and Usihe 
partner of his fate would in my mind go a great way towaids decidit||gd^ 
by enabling Pitman, if he had hitherto followed a false'pbentotn of bdppi-* 
ness^ to pursue the path that conducted to real enjoyment, and to recall 4iim, 
'had.he swerved from them, to virtue and to honour, 1 waevaNstlessly anxious 
to see Julia, the successor of the weak and giddy Lucy. 

1 was soon gratified by her entrance. It was a eonntefnance of great 
beauty ; pale as European beauty always is in the East, but I think pale- 
ness was somewhat more becoming its character,* or rather die character of 
the mind that shone through it, than the roseate hue of an Ei^lish beauty 
that had never crossed the line, and was stjll blossoming in its native valley. 
Her complexion alone would have constituted beauty, and Ibe blood that 
flowed beneath it seemed like roses under a transparent strel^, if, in aid of 
'^iiy simile, roses would be so obliging as to grow under water : a phenome- 
non, which I cannot say I ever witnessed. The whole face, indeed, was 
of that fine and accurate mould, which combines the most decided outline 
with extreme delicacy and softness, and nothing rough or masculine inter- 
])osed to disturb the amalgamation. Her hair was wreathed into those 
Grecian folds which will long outlive the fitful caprices of fashion, because 
accordant with the most perfect grace which art can execute or fancy con- 
ceive ; it was of a dork, though not the darkest hue, and relieved by lighter 
shadows, as a copse, on which the setting sun-beam loves to linger. Some- 
what long lashes shaded without overhanging eyes that shot as bright, yet as 
serene a lustre, as if they were the modest lamps by which a chaste and 
hallowed love would hold its revels. She was a little taller than the ordi- 
nary height, and her figure, which united the first f'-eshness of tlic girl With 
the more mature graces of the woman, was rounded so justly, so perfectly, 
that the eye could glance over the whole without discovering the least harsh- 
ness or unevenness, or an atom to be added or subtracted. 

She welcomed her husband’s friend with greetings, the value of which 
you immediately feel far to transcend the cold counterfeit civilities of the 
mere woman of fashion, in which the whole vocabulary of feeling seems 
to be employed, but real feeling has no share. Yet there was a sadness even 
in her smile, and I was at no loss in divining its cause ; for it told its own tale 
silently, but impressively, saying that a life of bustling gaiety and uninter* 
rupted amusement was as little congenial to her taste, as it was destructive to 
the interests and fortunes of her husband. I soon found that the theatrical 
mania of the latter had returned on him with increased force. An elegant 
theatre had been fitted up, of course at considerable expense, and Atkinson 
had been for some time installed into the oflfice of manager ; indeed he was 
the general arhiier elegantiarum of the house, having a natural tom for 
mechanics, and a taste in devising petty embellishments for fStea and balls 
hardly ever surpassed. On the day of my arrival, several civil and military 
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guests were assembled at the ooUeotor’s villa ; a, play was in rehearsal, and 
the table set out for a fumptuous entertainmeni. "Of course^ my dear 
fellow," said Pitman, will remain with us till after our performance 
of the School for ScandaU Atkinson is an admirable Joseph ; 1 play 
Charles — ^we are at a loss for a Lady Teazle, but Mrs. Cokmel Culverin, — 
who, by the way, is whispered to have once trod tlie boards professionally, — 
has kindly undertaken it. Julia has a decided repugnance to attempt a 
character, and public display of all kinds is what she detests. The other 
female parts I have filled with a half-caste boy or two, who are olerim in 
my office." — "No," I replied, "my stay must be limited to a few days; 
but 1 came hither to have some personal conference with you, and 1 now 
find you so immersed in bustle and preparation, that 1 fear you will have 
no leisure for tlie renewal of the former confidential intercourse, in which wc 
once took so much delight." My friend’s reply was a pressure of the hand ; 
and a tear which stole unbidden down his face revealed the dreadful secret, 
that his was a dissembled happiness, and that his nearest approach to tran- 
quillity was only a temporary escape from the worst perturbations that can 
disturb the bosom of man. 

" Pitman," 1 said, looking earnestly at his face — " Pitman, is your heart 
ea^?" 

"Another time-^anotlier time," he rejoined; " then you shall know all ; 

but at present- He left me abruptly, with a sigh that seemed to say, 

the heart tliat vented it is broken. 

Poor Julia deserved better things. She had been captivated by Pitman’s 
manner and address, and had been in some degree deceived by the general 
reputation for talent that seemed to be awarded to him : — a reputation often 
injudiciously dispensed by the wrong-headed arbiters of merit, who abound 
in all societies, but particularly in the Englisli society of India. Much of 
Julia’s time was passed in the solitude of lier boudoir, resigned to tlioughts 
and feelings, which Pitman’s ineftectual efforts to find a refuge from care in 
the thoughtless pursuit of pleasure, had suggested to her; tlioughts and 
feelings, alas ! which were far from being favourable to her peace of mind. 
Very soon after their union (as 1 learned afterwards), she had discovered 
how very slight and superficial were tlie qualities of the husband, which 
she had erroneously admired in the lover ; a few months had betrayed how 
few were his intellectual resources, how unreal his accomplishments, and 
how flimsy his pretensions to the talent and the genius, for which her young 
and partial heart had given him credit In this state of feeling, however, 
though far from an enviable one, she hod resolved, with a strength of under- 
standing which far surpassed her years, to conceal from the observation of 
others, even of herself were it possible, her painful sense of her husband's 
inferiority, and to appear insensible to the unworthiness of his pursuits^ 
until some opportunity should arrive of reclaiming him, by that tenderness of 
remonstrance which gives adamantine strength to female ])ersuasion, or 
until some foretaste of the calomity that was ready to burst on his head, 
and bung like a black cloud over his path, should rouse him to reflection, as 
a drunken man is sometimes stunned into sobiict\. 
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1 lefl Pitman, it is true, with (lisheartened feelings as to the posiibihty of 
awakening him, by any thing I could urge, to a^sense of hit folly ; but 1 
xras not without some pleasing anticipations of the future, fordid 1 not leave 
him with Julia, whose softness of disposition and wakeful sense of conjugal 
duty would, under the worst of circumstances, and in the most trying 8ea> 
son of fortune, soothe, though they might not control him into better resolu- 
tions ? What happened subsequently, I have been enabled to piece toge- 
ther from the narratives of others, and, at a later period, from the commu- 
nications of that interesting and beautiful woman. Let those who are dis- 
posed to be sceptical as to the endurance and courage of the female heart, 
turn to the example of Julia, and abjure the degrading hypothesis -.-de- 
grading, indeed, to the sex whom it libels, but more degrading still to those 
who entertain it. 

1 had been little more than three months amidst the usual groupe of black 
faces in the seclusion of my official residence, and during thA time had not 
once heard the beloved accents of my native English from the lips of mortal 
man. The reader will smile at the predestination which darned the indigo- 
planter to be the individual who should first break my solitude. It was, in 
sooth, a visitation as unwelcome as it was unexpected ; but in a remote and 
almost unfrequented station, there is no giving not at home orders; and 
an official servant of the Company is under an implied obligation to extend 
fitting hospitality to the European wayfarer who knocks at his gate, and, in 
the spirit of the Homeric maxim, welcome the coming, speed the parting 
guest” Yet I will defy any body to imagine a more inadequate alleviation 
of actual solitude than the arrival of a being whose society is the very nega- 
tion of intercourse, if indeed it can be called intercourse, in which one of 
the parties, externally, indeed, endued with discourse, or at least the organs 
of discourse, spoke only in such broken fragments, as would have puzxled 
an (Edipus himself to interpret into sense or meaning. Happily, he had 
some skill in chess, and never was there a completer fac-simile of tlie auto- 
maton playing that game, than when, in despair of all oral converse, 1 
contrived to set him down to the board. Even in his triumphs in that 
encounter of skill, when every body chuckles with a visible sense of supe- 
riority over his antagonist, not even the words ** check-mate ” escaped him. 
But there is no pinying at chess the whole day, and being anxious to hear 
some of the on diis of Calcutta (lie had just left that presidency), 1 pushed 
the bottle about with briskness, to thaw, if possible, the thick-ribbed icy 
taciturnity of my companion, or, to speak more ' correctly, of my guest, 
into a few caves-drops, as it were, of communication. 1 had left Pitman 
in a critical period of his fate, unhappy in the pursuit of happiness, and in 
a course of life that was rapidly bringing him to ruin. Pitman, thereibre, 
was the first topic respecting which I strove to get something from him. A 
portentous shake of the head, and a visage lengthened by many digits, told 
me, in terms too eloquent, that all was not right; but tlie what, tlw when, 
the where, — tliese were problems he would not have solved, calculating the 
usual rate of his discourse, had his visit been prolonged to a month, — on in- 
fliclion which 1 did not imagine all the scattered demerits of niy life put 
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togetlier would have called down on my head. Ye^ although I had never 
pointed the asaassin’s knife into die breast of a fellow-ofeaturcy nor 
treacherously drugged the bowl for his destmotion, nor despoiled him of his 
property, nor whispered away bis fame — the indigo-planter did announce 
his intention to stay a mon^, and in pursuance of that intention diel stay 
with me a month, and that a calendar, not a lunar month, and every day of 
that month was as barren of conversation as those 1 have menticMied, 
though every day of that month he ate heartily, and drank liberrily of 
Hodgson’s pale ale, and of Madeira and claret, not unmingled now and 
then with a bottle of sparkling champagne. Never, never shall 1 forget 
tliat disastrous announcement, nor how heavy an incubus seemed to fall 
upon me, nor how much 1 felt myself in the situation of the ass* of 
Horace, when they broke his back by clapping a pannier upon it too much 
for its sinews. And it was the month when the monsoon raged, and there- 
fore 1 could not call external nature to my relief, for at any other season, 
the stupid company of the man of indigo would have been rendered more 
tolerable by gazing now and then on the varied and mountainoua features of 
landscape, with which she had profusely surrounded my dwelling. 

Well, then, during this space, if not of non-existence, of cheerless and 
dull vegetation. Pitman was our regular theme after dinner, or rather of my 
unintermitted interrogations ; and at the end of the month, 1 found myself in 
possession of these facts, which, as 1 was enabled to collect them from 
shrugs of the shoulder, shakes of the head, and insulated and broken words, 
gave me greater uneasiness about my unhappy friend than if they had been 
communications, in which gossip had played her usual trick of embellish- 
ment and exaggeration. First, that the official defalcations of Pitman had 
been established against him ; secondly, that his books of account had been 
seized, bis native servants imprisoned, and that dismission from the service, 
and consequently ruin and want, impended over him. Atkinson, who has 
been introduced to the reader in the singular maritime scene related already, 
in the character of a strolling player transformed into the seaman of an 
Indiaman, bad an eventful part to play in the melancholy incidents we are 
recording. It seems that be had recei\ed a tolerably good education, and 
inherited a share of property, which was soon absorbed by an extravagant 
system of living, and when it vanished, he was reduced to the neoessily of 
living by his wits ; a profession which he carried on for some time witli 
various success, but with so philosophical a disdain of the old-fashioned 
distinctions of metitn and /uum, and upon one occasion the unscrupulous 
substitution of the name of another person upon a bill of exchange, as to 
have incurred, and narrowly to have escaped, the last offices of the criminal 
law. For some time he figured, and not meanly, on the boards of oountiy 
theatres, and it was thus that Pitman, whose youthful fondness for the stage 
bad incited him to volunteer his theatrical services amongst different stroll- 
ing parties, had become acquainted with him ; but they bad lost sight of 
each otlier for several years^ till the mutual recognition tliat took place 

« Demitto aurlculUf ut inlqiw.meatb aaellui. 

Cum Bmvluf dono Kubilt oaut. 
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during the storm. By the usual gMations, Pitman bod advanced to the 
high station of collector of G*****. It was as the landlord of a 
wretched punch-house at Calcutta that in the year 1829, Pitman again 
saW the well-known features of his stage associate. That punch-house was 
an unsuccessful speculation, and Pitman, who had generously ministered 
from time to time to the fellow’s distresses by sundry advances, which in 
courtesy were called loans, at length determined to receive him into his 
bouse, ostensibly as a European clerk, but really in subservience to some 
pf the theatrical projects, from which he could never wean himself. Thus 
fostered and pampered, it was evident to every body but Pitman himself, 
that he had begun to exchange his more becoming habits of subserviency 
for something that looked more like a sense of equality with his friend and 
patron. This change was unconsciously encoufsged by Pitman, whose 
injudicious partiality admitted him to a degree of familiar intercourse, from 
which min^ of a vulgar cast are apt to believe that they are never right- 
fully excluded. His heedless extravagance had also rendered Atkinson 
master of some momentous secrets, with regard to the means to which Pit- 
man occasionally resorted to avert, or at least to delay, its consequences ; 
and these secrets rendered the villain, in a short space of time, the master 
and arbiter of his benefactor’s fate. 

Poor Julia ! Never were patience, and feminine soilness, and inextin- 
guishable affection for an erring husband, more cruelly taxed, or more vigo- 
rously exerted. Y ct heaven tempers the dart to those whom it pierces. 
Happily her mind was not feebly strung, and of what is woman incapable, 
when an over-ruling sense of duty and love of the highest and purest kind, 
not the mawkish sentimental attachment which so often usurps its name, 
unite their influences in her bosom ? It was during the height of Pitman’s 
embarrassments, when credit was refused, and the sentence of CTOvernmcnt 
upon the deficiencies of his accounts was hourly expected, that Pitman dis- 
closed his desperate situation to his wife. 

^ We are undone, dearest Julia,” said he. Our money is nearly 
exhausted, and my credit at an end. liuin has at this moment additional 
horrors, for my folly and thoughtlessness have involved you in its conse- 
quences. My plan is this. Y ou must return to the protection of your 
aunt at Calcutta, and 1 will endeavour to effect my escape to America l)y 
some vessel that 1 understand is likely in a few days to touch at Madras, to 
which place 1 must instantly travel in disguise.” — 

^ Never,” interrupted Julia, never shall misfortune sever tliose who 
have vowed at the altar of God to adhere to each other in sickness and in 
health, in poverty or riches. Don’t you remember, Henry, how we were 
bolb affected, as if a presentiment of what was to happen had' come across 
us, by those beautiful lines in the Henry and Emma of Prior, where she 
is so rudely tortured by his cruel experiment upon her affection P 

Did I but purpose to embark with thee 
On the smooth surface of a summer sea. 

And would desert tliy side, and make the shore. 

When the winds whistle and the tempests roar ? 
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No, doar friend, a woman’s duty is but halF-ezMOted who » the asso- 
ciate only of her husband’s prosperity. A more useful, a nobler task is 
imposed on her, when she is called to cheer him in adversity, to reconcile 
him to life, to whisper peace and comfort to his soul, and to wean him from 
the blaclc resolves of despondency. I will follow you whithersoever you 

go- 

The rest of the dialogue must be left to the imagination of those who 
have learned duly to appreciate the deep devotion and inviolable faith of 
the female heart--the inexhaustible wealtli of its affections, when they are 
nerved and strengthened by a sense of duty, derived from higher sources 
than the wisdom of this world, and capable of sustaining the severest trials 
by which it has pleased Providence to train and discipline it for a better. 
Such was Julia’s affection, and such her sense of duty, and such also were 
the sources from which it was derived. 

Imagine the collector of C * * * * *, who, a few weeks before, was 
surrounded by every comfort that affluence could command — hosts of ser- 
vants prompt to his call — master of a luxurious mansion enlivened by every 
amusement and the seat of every pleasure — now occupying witli Julia, and 
her infant yet in arras, and a servant or two, the only ones out of his nume- 
rous household who still adhered to his broken fortunes, a wretched bunga- 
low on the frontiers of the Company’s territory, situated in a small hamlet, 
where nothing more than the bare necessaries of life were to be procured. 
The rajah, within the skirts of whose dominions he had sought an asylum, 
might surrender him at a moment’s warning, should he be demanded by the 
British Government ; and Pitman never closed his eyes at night witliout 
calculating upon the probability of such an event before tlic morning. He 
hod taken with him money that would hardly suflicc for a month’s subsis- 
tence, and this they doled out in small sums for their scanty subsistence, the 
beat however which the miserable village, to which their dwelling was conti- 
guous, could afford them. Rice, and occasionally a curry of fowl, or a 
pilau, were their utmost luxuries. 

Pitman was aware that he might have incurred some defalcations in his 
public accounts ; but the amount reported fi om the presidency astounded 
him ; nor could the fact be reconciled even to his habits of careless and 
loose expenditure, for more than a lac and a half of rupees were debited 
against him. He had confidence in his banian, a man of high caste and of 
irreproachable integrity, and the orders for the money that he expended, 
every one of which had passed through the banian’s hands, by no means 
accounted for a tenth part of the deficiency. In their efforts to solve this 
perplexing problem, however, a few incidents put together, which had not 
before excited the slightest attention, began now to awaken their suspicions, 
— and those suspicions were pointed to Atkinson, whose conduct had of late 
been unusually overbearing and insolent) and who had disappeared as soon 
as the cloud that had long hung over Pitmaii’s fortunes had, in all probabi- 
lity, crushed him for ever. And it was on this occasion that Julia disclosed 
to her husband an incident, that made him shudder at the overweening con- 
fidence he had reposed in that execrable wretch. One evening, when the 
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was delightfully fonned by the breeze' that, sweef^ing across the broad 
expanse ef the Ganges, had stolen the refresliing coolness of its waves, 
Julia had retired to an alcove agreeably built near the river, leaving Pitman 
at table entertaining a party of officers from the cantonments. It was 
almost dark, but a fitful gleam of moonlight now and then oast a light round 
the apartment, a kind of boudoir, which contained a small library of her 
favourite authors, where she often sought a refuge ^mthe convivial noise of 
dinner-parties. Suddenly she heard, or thought ^ heard, footsteps, and^ 
the sound seemed studiously suppressed, as if for the purpose of oonoenliB^ 
the person who was approaching, that he might rudi with more effect upon 
his victim. It was Atkinson, who fell instantly on his knees before her, and 
witli a sort of theatrical rant, at the absurdity of which she could scarcely 
repress a smile, began to disclose his passion for her. Contempt, indigna- 
tion, and the sense of danger, naturally inspired by the solitude which had 
exposed her to so unexpected an insult, aroused into energy every fibre of 
her frame, and she flew with the rapidity of lightning towards the house ; 
^t, however, without hearing a threat from Atkinson thaf /roze her with 
horror. Foolish woman ! Pitman's fate is in my hands. Its web is 
nearly spun." This incident, however, she had hitherto concealed from her 
husband, partly from an unwillingness to agitate his mind with new disquie- 
tudes, and partly because she attributed the nonsense, which Atkinson had 
poured out so volubly in her presence, to the wine he had taken at table. 

The first month of this gloomy retirement passed rapidly away. Amidst 
so many privations, tlie luxury of affectionate converse was their's, and the 
heart of Pitman was humbled and chastened by affliction. But still it was 
a life of dread and perturbation. Through a secret channel, by which he 
corresponded with a friend at the presidency, Pitman was informed that 
Atkinson had formally criminated him of official malversation and a mis- 
appropriation of the public money, at the same time enjoining him to omit 
DO precaution to secure himself from seizure. And how embittered was his 
wretchedness when he found that the slender fund, that had barely supported 
them in their wretclied seclusion, was nearly exliausted, and was compelled 
to disclose the appalling prospect of famine to Julia \ 

*‘Fear not, Henry," said the noble-minded creature; know that 
you are innocent of any fraudulent appropriation of money. All will be 
cleared up at no distant period. And as to our present necessities let the 
tattoo be saddled early in the morning; 1 have trinkets and jewels, for which 
1 have no use. 1 will set out instantly to the cantonment and dispose of 
them. Calculate on my return in thirty-eight hours." To little purpose 
did Pitman remonstrate with Julia on the rashness of the enterprize. Your 
babe, too ; what is to become of it ?" — ** She goes with me," replied Julia. 

Where can a child be so safe as in the arms of its mother?" Pitman for 
some time opposed the design, and dwelt on the peril of robbers and beasts 
of prey in the jungle she had to traverse. Julia’s resolve was irrevocable. 
In obeying the sacred impulses of duty she was incapable of fear. 

She had cultivated the vemacular idiom of die country, and did not hesi- 
tate, theiefoie, to disguise' herself as a native. This was soon accom- 
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plisfaed. The pijamma^ and a covering of coarM cloth for tlie head, were 
all that she required ; and on her miserable tattoo, with her babe in her 
arms, for whose sustenance she earned only a few atta- cakes, Julia pro- 
ceeded at day-break on her arduous but affectionate embassy. There was 
great danger in the journey ; but she travelled with the utmost caution, beating 
the bushes and fern of the jungle with her whip, tlial she might not be sur- 
prised by the sudden attacl of the wild beasts which infested it ; and she 
arrived, after sustaining; fatigues that few other females ever encountered, at 
''her friend's house at C * * * * *. The sale of the trinkets was the business 
of less than half an hour, and Julia, gratified by the success of her pious 
mission, and having aceCpted a stronger and more active steed, returned to 
Pitman. A melancholy satisfaction again cheered their humble dwelling, 
and Julia, by her admirable arrangements, by her fortitude in suffering, 
and the example she exhibited to her husband, restored, in a great mea- 
sure, repose and tranijuillity to Ins bosom. 

The native servants, who had been accused of participating in Pitman’s 
supposed embezzlements, had, however, justified themselves so completely, 
that the commissioners appointed to conduct the inquiry made a report to 
the supreme government, which not only exculpated them, but contributed 
mo«>t materially to the exculpation of the unfortunate collector. Their libe- 
ration instantly ensued, and thej were thus enabled to prove, by the 
strongest evidence, that it was through the forgeries and frauds of Atkinson 
that the deficiency had arisen. Pitman, therefore, had no heavier imputa- 
tion to sustain, than that of extreme carelessness in superintending the 
details of his ollioe. Atkinson, in the mean\vhile, was preparing to em- 
bark for England ; but, apprehensive of the charges that hung over him, he 
csca]ied from Calcutta in disguise, and it having been fortunately discovered 
that he had placed the fruit of his peculations, amounting to a considerable 
sum, in the hands of an agent, the whole was sequestrated, and placed to 
the credit of Pitman’s accounts u ith Government. This intelligence was 
brought to him, at his wretched abode, by a faithful banian, who, having 
explained to Julia the official accounts so clearly and minutely as to make 
her mistress of that very perplexed and intricate subject, besought her to 
undertake the journey to the presidenc}, tr> obtain, as an act of justice. 
Pitman’s restoration to the service. Most cheerfully was the mission under- 
taken by that excellent w'oninn, and it was successful; the Governor-Gene- 
ral in C'Ouncil not having yet forwarded the dismission to the Court of 
Directors. 

J*itnian’s eventful history, however, is not vet closed. On a dark and 
tempestuous night, during Julia’s visit to the presidency, he heard a noise 
at the door. If violence was meditated, the bolt and the lock of his frail 
mansion would have offered a feeble resistance ; but Pitman, who was ex- 
posed to the attacU of the wild aiiiniak that tenanted the adjacent jungle, 
and the still more ferocious bands of lobbers, hy whom the district is 
infested, was never unarmed. With two loaded pistols in liis poekeb, and 
a blunderbuss charged irith slugs in his hand, he proceeded to unsn t-r ihe 

* Loiiir trowien worn by native women under the robe or petticoat; 
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santknons, and cautiously, witli this latter weapon, raised to the requisite 
efevation, opened the door. It was Atkirison! pale, emaciated, and 
iVtmished, the wretch fell on his knees, and confessed his in^titude and 
th6 crimes he haiTperpetrated, but threw himself on Pitman’s generosity to 
give Mm a temporary refuge under his roof. This was compassionately 
granted, and having partaken of the best refreshment which the cottage 
could 'supply, he stretched his limbs upon a couch in a kind of anti-chamber 
to the apartment occupied by Pitman, and, being overcome with fatigue 
and the various sufferings he had encountered, fell into a sound sleep. It* 
was whilst the thick impeded breathing of the unhappy man resounded 
through the dwelling, that Pitman heard, as he thought, a loud and fre- 
quently repeated yell of jackals ; but the real intonation of these animals 
was Well known to him, and after a little attention, he was convinced tiiat it 
was the cry usually counterfeited by the robbers of that part of the country, 
who sally out from their hiding-places well-armed, and in ordl^r to put iheir 
intended victims off their guard, imitate the harsh shrieks peculiar to them. 
Pitman’s suspicions were confirmed in a moment. I’hc door of Atkinson's 
apartment was instantly forced open ; the stoutest and* fiercest of the 
gang was now grappling with him, and when Pitman rushed to his aid, with 
his fire-arms, the death-struggle had just ceased, and he lay a strangled 
corse on the floor. The conflict was now turned with tremendous odds 
against Pitman ; but coolness and a steady determination of mind preserved 
him. The herculean monster, who had murdered Atkinson, fell to the ground 
at the first discharge of his pistol, and he was already in the act of discharg- 
ing another, when the whole party fled with the utmost precipitation, and 
left him master of the field. 

Next morning Pitman was relieved from this distressing scene by the 
arrival of an express from Julia, with relays of bearers and horses for his 
return to C *****, at which place she had promised to meet him. There 
is nothing so dull in description, though so paradisaical, ns conjugal happi- 
ness. Pitman was now weaned from folly and extravagance, and having 
been (but in a great degree through the eloquent intercession of Julia) res- 
tored to his official situation, he soon became, what lie still is, the pride 
and oniament of the service. 

Such was the transformation which female affection, but almvc all, female 
fd'rtitude and firmness, wrought in the collector of (;***» *. 
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ON THE WEEK DAYS OF THE HINDOOS AND THE 
OBSERVANCES PECULIAR TO EACH.* 

BY THE LATK UEUT. COL, J. DELAIf 

With respect to the origin of the nancB of these deyi, emong the Hipdooa, 
it does not appear that the heavenly bodies whiph bear them derive those 
appellations from any saint or warrior translated to the skies, as in the berqt- 
worship of former times ; but rather that those personages were, on earth, 
forms, or incarnations, emanating from them ; becoming, in fact, the exact 
counterpart of the system ascribed to the Sabeans, who rendered their popular 
gods mere astronomical symbols, and referred every event on earth to the 
aspect of the stars in the heavens. For the sun, moon, planets, and stars, 
are stated, in the shtfstreg, to have obtained their being and name from the 
Deity, and that a personification or descent ensued. Thus, when Brahma, 
springing from the lotos that issued from the navel of Virat, conceived the 
idea of the formation of the universe, and viewing the infinite waters around 
him, drank dry the flooded space, then from the lotos did he mould the three 
ioksf (heaven, earth, and hell), and from his own essence did he construct 
the sun and moon, and all the heavenly host. And when the sun rose, com- 
menced the first day. Further, conscious of a past, present, and to come, 
he instituted, from the sun, muon, and five planets, a period of seven days, 
for the computation of time to men ; and the order of their succession rests 
on priority of birth or existence. It is easy, indeed, to assert that Mupgul, 
or Mars,:^ was the third produced ; but I have been anxious, though unable, 
to obtain a further account of this succession* The coincidence with our own 
is evident ; and not to be explained, 1 imagine, but by referring both to the 
same source. The arrangement uttribiited to the Chaldeans is, that they 
required a deity to preside, not only over each day, but also over each hour 
of the day ; and that to bring about this double computation. Mars would 
necessarily fall on the third day with us, and on the fourth with them, as they 
computed from Saturn. Qut as the brahmins assign no such reason, that 1 
can learn, and as Mars is not the first of these planets, either in splendour or 
magnitude, or situated by its orbit so as to claim a third place, it may reason- 
ably be sup|)Osed (if the Chaldeans really made such an arrangement), that the 
brahmins borrowed the succession from them. But whichever way it be, the 
coincidence in succession, and in many respects even, in characteristic deifica- 
tion, is sufficient to include them in the same origin, as will be seen under their 
different heads. Saturday was the first day of the Chaldeans, according to 
the arrangement above alluded to ; and though the eastern nations have gene- 
rally calculated the day from sun-rise, if at any period the Chaldeans conformed 
with the original reckoning in Genetit, viz. that ** the evening and morning 
were the first day;*' that of the brahmins, commencing at sun-rise, would 
necessarily bring their first day to Sunday morning. 

OF ADIT WAR OR AETWAR; SUNDAY. 

Thu sun, both as a luminary and under its mortal form, is known under 
various names or titles ; among others Adit§ (the first), and which, compounded 
with war (day) gives the name of the first day of the week. 

This appellation implies precedence by birth ; while, being created the ruler 

* Read before the Royal Asiatic Society, February 5, 1031. 
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of the seven, it claims the superiority by power. It is represented as the eye 
of the deity; the moon as his heart. Under his earthly form, Soorya* (im* 
plying power and effulgence) was the offspring of JSr«*ip,f son of MatkhiX 
son of Brahma. He is also called Aditya^ by rule, his mother's name being 
Aditee ;§ and the flowers, jewels, &c. which decorate his person, habiliments, 
and equipage, bear that distinction of colour. The same rule is adhered to with 
the other deities, each having his particular badge or jewel. Phoebus, too, 
implies effulgence and brightness ; the sun with golden hair, represented some- 
times with a quoit. But it is altogether very apparent, that under whatever 
name or symbol this great orb may have been, at different periods and in diffe- 
rent places, the object of adoration, its votaries must centre in an age past, 
far beyond human records, and when that luminary was probably the first, and 
at any rate the most obvious, object for man in an early stage to address ; 
gradually introducing (perhaps at Babylon) the w|)ole circle of the heavens, 
and forming a system of minor deities, signs, and constellations. The per- 
sonification of this god (Soorya) presents a figure sitting in a car. ^ In his hand 
a chukur^W or quoit, and sometimes a lotos. The colour of his body is red, 
therefore the ruby has bceome his emblem. * 

The seven-headed horse, or seven horses, which draw hie^chariot, alludes, 
‘probably, to the seven days he guides, ilroon,! or Aurora, the morn, is his 
charioteer. His stature is represented as of a middling size ; his disposition 
firm and impetuous ; fine eyes, fair and round in the face, and yellow veins. 
His abode, Kuling** It were as well to mention here, that what I have 
selected has been taken principally from the Bhagwut, the Srawun MuJtatim, 
a book written by Wushishte Rikh, &c., as well ns from what the bramins 
had well in their recollections ; partly also from figures in a temple at Khur- 
gone. This temple is unfinished above : but below is a vault dedicated to the 
nine grUhae^W as they usually call the sun, moon, and five planets, with 
Rahoo and KHoo (the nodes), the separated monster producing comets, 
eclipses, &c. 

The plan is as follows : the sun (i.e. Sooruj or Soorya) is in the centre of the 
chubootra; and the remaining eight are upon la/cs or niches around. 
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and the Observances peculiar to each. 

They appear to be stationed and classed here more with reference to cha- 
racter than to any astronomical allusion. The three demons, Rahoo, Ketoo, 
and Sunee, occupy one face; there are, however, juntres, or astrological 
diagrams, of shapes and figures adapted to each, engraven before them. The 
whole of the figures, with the drapery, are cut in black stone. ^ 

To proceed: when we consider the high pretensions of this god (Soorya); 
that he is the great progenitor of some of the heavenly bodies, as of the 
Ch,huttree race, a numerous and powerful tribe ; nay, that he is the deity 
itself, being Brahma when in the east, Vishnoo at noon, and Mdhadeo at 
night ; these will account amply for the adoration paid to him by all classes 
on a day selected for his worship, and particularly by the different tribes of 
Rajpoots, under the appellations of Saoorus, Soorujburu, Chandrahuns^ &c. 
The Saooras (who derive their name from Soar'* “ bright,” “ penetrating,” 
“the sun’') are stated to confine their worship solely to that luminary; and 
such is their veneration for it, that they will persist in leaving their food 
uncooked, until the clouds, which may have obscured it, are dispersed, and 
the god resumes his splendour. They clmm a more direct descent from the 
sun than other Ch,huttrec8 ; but I believe it is a very rare tribe now. The 
offerings to the god arc generally made in the temple ; but the sun itself, as 
the most perfect image of the deity, receives likewise a portion of adoration ; 
independently of which, many forms on that day arc observed by the Rajpoot 
tribes ; such as reciting its praises, abstaining from other diet than milk, cakes, 
or sherbet; sleeping on the ground ; abstaining from women; feeding bramins; 
avoiding to ride out or even stir abroad, &c. 

In the month of Srdwun, additional rites are prescribed for each of the seven 
days, as detailed in the Srdwun Muhaiim, This is the commemoration of 
Mahndeo’s having in that month swallowed and recovered from poison. The 
worship of Sooruj directed on Etwarf for the occasion is as follows : a fast ; 
to rise early ; to address no one ; to bathe in cold water ; to put red sandal 
into a |)aun-lcaf marked with the ruundjun^rij: of the sun ; to present there- 
witii the red flower jdtoon and beetel-nut; to go through the usual ceremonies 
of the dhoof), duchena, artee, &c., which will be mentioned hereafter ; to per- 
form twelve obeisances ; and in a cord with six strands to tie six knots, place 
it on the juntr and throw it on your neck. Fulfilling these rites in Srawun 
will certainly avert poverty ; but the Soodr, or Hindu of the fourth class, is 
prohibited both the performance and benefit thereof. 

On this day, too, the deity Seva assumed the human forms of Bhyroo and 
KhundcRao; and offerings arc made to iho.se gods in consequence. They 
were, moreover, Ch’huttrees. Sunday is auspicious for sowing seed, com- 
mencing a building or residence, for performing the and for planting 

gardens. 

UF SOM WAR: MONDAY. 

5uwa,|j the moon, is a male deit}', the son of Atrc^ the son of BraJma, 
His name is expressive of swiftness, as Chuwlr, Soma, coolne.s.s, &c. He 
is seated on a white antelope, and has four arms, one bearing a mace, another 
a lotus, lie is decorated with a necklace of white flowers and pearls ; and 
the pearl, from its hue, is his emblem. His chariot is sometimes drawn by 
ten white antelopes. He is described as young, possessing an exceedingly 
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fair and beautiful countenance, but of a phlegmatic temperomcat ; of large 
stature ; soft of speech, and of a kind d»{^ition. lie is, however, pptwitb' 
standing, renowned as a warrior, being of the Ch'huttreexuoi and ^of that 
branch from which the Chundrabum take their origin and name* Dia abode is 
thc^Ju^na. 

esteemed, in course, as the presiding deity of the day ; but owing to 
(excepting occasionally with Debee and Uunooman) being 
vfMrcntircly con6ned to the day time, and their tracing their descent, 
equally tbrou^ the female line, from the more splendid luminary the sun, the 
Rajpoots of both buwetf* or descents, seem to have transferred much of 
■ their adoration to that which appears most analogous to their warlike habits. 
Some of the brainins say, they think they have heard of the story of Chandr 
having lost his sex, and by au union with the sun founding a new race, but 
they know not where ; at any rate, Ih, the mistress of Budh, became a female 
through the malice of MaJiadeo, * 

But the great object of adoration on this day is Scoddsheo Mahadco, 

One cause assigned for this in the Bhagtoul is that when the Bevs and DyU 
were churning the ocean for the fourteen r«/iois,t they produced the bie,i or 
poison, which is one of the number. Mahadeo, being supposed the only one 
who could take this with impunity, was induced to swallow it. He was, in 
"'consequence, parched by a dreadful heat, until Somumr,f or Monday, when 
the symptoms relaxed, and he became cool. Grateful for this recovery, it has 
since been a favoured day by him and his votaries. 

The celebration of his munificence is another motive, in which all classes 
join ; it being supposed very efficacious iii promoting worldly advancement. 
The Bys\\ tribe are particularly zealous on the occasion, though the cause does 
not argue very favourably for the morality of that god. He required their 
adoration, it seems; and to ensure it, permitted tiicm to cheat a little in 
weight and measure : nor were they inclined to consider that a criiiic which 
was authorized by the deity. On particular da>s of the moon, as in Sratvunf 
the worship of Mahadco is performed a little before sun-set, either at the 
temple dedicated to him, or before an image formed at home for the occasion. 
The image is bathed in lYie panchamrU^.\ that is to say,, a mixture of curds, 
milk, ghee, honey, and sugar. The ofieiiiig is ina^O of white chundu'^i** or 
sandal, white flowers, and the f leaf, placed upon the image : thus will 
every desire of the heart be gratified. Monday is the most fortunate day to 
set out on an expedition, mount a new steed, elephant, or They are 

aupposed to imbibe a portion of the swiftness of the prevailing deity ; whereas, 
to mount them, or commence a journey, on Saturday, would incur the proba- 
ble hazard of the horse or elephant proving a sluggard, and the rut,h breaking 
down, and of never reaching the journey’s end, while fettered by the inllucnce 
of the tardy orbit of Sunec, or Saturn. On such fancies, principally, arc their 
hopes of good or fears of evil founded. Other days', again, arc stamped as 
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auspicious or the contrary, as the full or new moon may fall on particular 
clays of the week, determined by similar astrological tests. I may notice here, 
too, the superstition attended to by all ranks relative to travelling. The Sblfi 
or trident, of Mahadeo, is considered as in a state of continnal motion over 
the face of the earth, to guard and presm‘ve its creatures ; and that to oppose 
its direction, that is its points, would be facing certain death or disaster. With 
reference to its movement, therefore, it is unlucky to travel to the westward 
on Sunday and Friday; to the northward on Tuesday and Wednesday ; to the 
liastward on Saturday and Monday, and to the southward on Thursday. 

OF MUNGUL-WAR; TUESDAY. 

This form of the planet was produced by an union of the sweat from the 
forehead of Mahadeo and the Earth, his mother. He resembles the Mars of 
heathen mythology, who also gives the planet his name, being equally cele- 
brated as a warrior : and to that character is he indebted for being classed as a 
CA*huttree. The name of Miingtdjf^ is expressive of joy and triumph. 

His birth, which took place at Ougein, and all the incidents of his life, are 
indicative of his character for exertion, as of his fierce and overbearing nature. 
Thus we may conclude why offerings on this shrine should bestow the power 
of cancelling all obligations and debts ; which, aa no one pays on this day, it 
would be silly to demand ; why none will attempt to borrow as to three or 
four generations they might rely on bdng unable to restore ; and why these 
rites arc supposed to dispense |)rofuBely wealth and power. It may be on this 
licentious principle, too, that his worship is so conducive to child-bearing. 
This is an excellent day to fight a battle ; forges are also set to work ; and 
generally those operations which require the aid of fire. Mungul is of the 
colour of fire, and hence the coral is his emblem. He is mounted on a ram, 
and has four arms ; in one hand is a club, in the second a trident, and in a 
third a spear. He is sometimes seated on a chariot drawn by two rams, and 
bearing in the fourth baud the khutwung, an odd instrument for a god to wield, 
being described as a side of a cot-frame, or, we may call it, a bed-post. 

Hu is rather low in stature, and highly predisposed to bile {piti) and anger. 
This day is also devoted hy the Ch'huttrees to the celebration of the exploits of 
Hunuman, and as the birth-day of Dchec Mungtdee Gaoree, i.e, the golden 
Parhutcc. Women offer at the shrine of that goddess ; the image is anointed 
with the usual offerings ; they present huldee and the flower kuner ; and this 
will TStider tiieir husbands kind to them. 

OF BUDH-WjiR: WEDNESDAY. 

Btidh (Mercury) is the son of Chandr and Tara by a sftolen embrace; and 
by his connexion with Ila he united the two lines of descent from the sun and 
Ynoon. His namej denotes •* intellect.” He is a Ct^hultree. His mild demea- 
Dour, appearing through his habiliments of war, is expressive of his character. 
He is represented os of middling sise, extremely young, eloquent, and of a 
most flexible disposition : so much so, as to be easily induced by persuasion 
to do either a good or a bad action. From a greenish hue in his complexion, 
the emerald has become his badge. He is seated on a car drawn by lions. Of 
four hands, one holds a scymetar, aaother a dub, and a third a shield. His 
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abode M Megdh^ His name is celebrated both for war and peace ; an^. the 
birth of Gvnpaty^ the god of wisdom, on this day, induces a double qfiferii^. 
Budh is the patron of merchants; and os the god of merchandize, fu well as 
in ra^ny ’^er respects, he resembles the various Mercuries of classic mytho- 
logy. caste, therefore, select him as their great object of worship, 

that their speculations may prosper. Debts are collected on this day, but not 
incurred ; neither are clothes washed. The bow is also an object of venera- 
tion, as being an emblem of the yielding disposition of Budh, It was selected 
by the sage Dhununmtreef\ and by him presented to that god ; saying, I have 
this day completed the circle of my knowledge, and he who shall reverence 
this token of thee, to him shall knowledge Im given, and his diseases vanish. 
The worship of Budh is united with that of Brvtpat from the following cir- 
cumstance. Chundr had been appointed raja of the Bramitu by Brahma: 
when one day having seen Tara, the wife of B^^Upal, his preceptor, he be- 
came enamoured of her, and succeeded in conveying her to his home. Budh 
was the offspring of this intercourse. Brupaf, after long sear^, discovered 
his wife with Chundr y when he taxed him with the heinousness of the offence 
of taking the wife of his preceptor. Biit Chundr was unmoved, and Brvtpat 
referred the matter to Indroy saying to him, you arc kingt«whatever crimes 
are committed with impunity in your reign arc your crimes and desired that 
he would restore him his wife. Chundr, then, at the suggestion of Indra, 
consented to restore her, but not the son, because he said the child was his 
own ; but Brispat denied this. After much uproar among the gods, a reference 
was made to Tara herself, as the most likely to solve the question ; she de- 
cided in favour of Chtmdr, Hence it was ordained that the united worship of 
these two deities could not fail to produce a sdll; and those desirous of so 
happy an event print on Wedneiday and Thtimday, with huldee, Bjhoola (or 
swing), the emblem of infancy, and worship it in Srawun, I can find no 
similarity between Budh, as a grdha, and Woden, the terrific deity of Sa&on 
mythology, at whose shrine were performed the most barbarous rites ; and 
however ncai ly allied the names may be, in sound; the one implies “ intel- 
lect,” the other is, I believe, expressive only of fury and violence. 

OF DRIIIUSPAT-WAU: THURSDAY. 

BrihuipatX is a braniin, the pundit or teacher of the gods. He is therefore 
entirely pacific, though his name implies “ lord of the great.” He is aged, 
large of stature, yellow in complexion, and possessed of infinite wisdom. 
He is son of Ungira Rikh, son of Brahma. His abode is in Sind, He sits on a 
horse, has four arms, in which he bears a stick, a loto», and his beads. He is 
sometimes placed in a car with one horse, the whole of the colour appropriate 
to him, which is yellow ; and of this the topaz is the emblem. 

Brikitspat being the guru of the gods, they are, strict in their observances 
towards him ; and as the source of all sacred knowledge and rites, his day is 
appointed for a general worship of the gods. The mango-tree is held sacred, 
and worshipped on this day, as one of those in which Lahhmet, the dispenser 
of wealth, is wont to nestle. Brihuspal docs not accord in character with Thor 
better than Budh with Woden. Briiiwpat^wur is an auspicious day for 
opening a new shop, for wearing ornaments, for domestic converse with 
the women, and inquiry into the nature of the deity. 

.STmtTfrT Canapati. f 
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OFSUKR-wXr: FRIDAY. 

Sockr^’^ the bod of Kwoee^ son of Brighoo, son of Brahma^ is also a pundit 
and bramin. As Brihuspat is teacher of the Deot, so is SooJcr of the Z)y/« 
(become the evil spiritb), and he is held in high estimation by all bramins ; the 
same rites are observed towards botli. 

He, too, is seated on a horse, with a stick, beads, a lotus, and sometimes a 
bow and arrows, in his four hands. His person is adorned with white flowers 
and diamonds. His complexion is white, and he bears the diamond for his 
badge. 

His hair, however, is dark ; he is of gentle speech and middle aged, and 
particularly fond of his ease : his aspect is agreeable, and he is represented to 
possess, in a great degree, the i or principle of life. This is an attri* 

bute ill-according with his character and profession ; and one can only conjec- 
ture some original connection with the fables of Venus. Nor can we other- 
wise conceive why the priest should wield in his hand the emblem of cupid. 
Jt appears to me that all these mythologies were founded on some supposed 
attribute or influence in these planets on the affairs of the earth, and that 
during the career of astrology and priestcraft new powers and properties have 
been conceived and added by extending nations, while old ones became 
abrogated or obsolete, forming the strange medley and the imperfect coinci- 
dence that present themselves. 

The worship on this day of Jeewunlee Debee, or ‘‘ Vcbec, the giver of life,” 
seems to bear further allusion to that above. Offerings are made to the goddess 
by women who have lost children ; and however often this misfortune may 
have occurred, by perseverance in the worship of Jeewuntee, they will replace 
them, and ultimately succeed in rearing them : or if they have gone on a 
journey they will return safe. 

This is the day also fixed for the worship of Balaji among the Marhattas, 
and of hakhsnA, as that of their birth ; and is devoted to singing, wearing 
new clothes, or making acquaintance. The abode of Sookr is BhojkU 
(Berar). 

OP SUNEECHUR-WAR: SATURDAY. 

Sauce, or Sunee-chur,\ is the last of the seven. The name is derived from 
the long period in the completion of its circuit, and means the “ slow-mover.” 

Sanee is the offspring of Surt^ and Chaya. His colour is represented as blue, 
or black ; and the sapphire is his ensign. He i» clothed in black, with which 
his flowers, ornaments, and appointnrots correspond ; and bears in his four 
arms a sword, daggers, arrows and Dew. Some of these are occasionally 
omitted. He bestrides a black vulture ; is extremely tall and thin ; has yellow 
streaks in his eyes, long teeth, nails, and hair ; is old, and, in short, remark- 
ably ugly, and of an unyielding implacable temper. He is lame, withal ; allego- 
rical, evidently, of his slow career ; but accounted for by a blow received in 
battle. The story reminds us of the downfall of Vulcan, who, too, was called 
the slowest of the gods. His abode is Sauradtlra (Surat). 

This god, though descended from Soorya, is classed as a Soodr, nay some- 
times as a ChandaL Like Saturn, be was continually at variance with and ill- 
treating his parents. The same notion of his baneful influence appears in the 
earliest ages to have pervaded Chaldea, Egypt, and India ; but tbe Hindoos 
seem to know nothing of him in his reformed character, when he became 

the planet Venus. t the planet Saturn. 
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reo^oM^ed foi*^ justice, and established in Italy the golden age. All we hear of 
hitn are^tibout his vices and his tyranny. 

Cihissed' with the lowest tribe, he is constituted the Raja of the Soodrs, 
Chandid*, and Mlecchcs; while they, considering him an adept at all kinds of 
wi(^^ness, pay him homage also as their guru ; and to ensure the accom- 
plisli^ent of any nefarious transaction, offerings would this day be made at his 
shrink Lame bramins, too, arc sought for on this day, and fed in honour of 
their' limping deity. Oil is rubbed over their bodies. Bathe them in warm 
water, present them rice, pcni>, &c. and you will dispel the evil influence of 
Sanee. 

His day boasts the exclusive privilege of being devoted to the acquirement 
of magic, exciting quarrels, killing brutes, and all sorts of enormities. This 
is the day to celebrate Sisheiif* under the form of Marsingh, destroyiim the 
monster Ilirmhasap : if figures described with Jmldecy and offenngs of dll Und 
grain, arc presented to them, Lakxhmi will be gracious to such votaries. The 
night Sanevy as of every day of the week, is sacred to the v^?shipof Hanu- 
maUy as Muhahar. He is the god of attack and enterprize, and they, who 
have in view such objects, will offer at his shrine by night. They are required 
to anoint the image with oil and send&r (red lead), to placc*T5p its neck a wreath 
o^jasoon and ag (red flowers); the benefits will be success, and exemption 
from sickness. This is done particularly in Srawan. 

Having closed the description of these ephemeral deities and the observances 
requisite on the days over wliich they respectively preside, I will notice a few 
points as they regard the general form of worship. The chief of these are, 
the achamony or sipping water from the hand for purification, preparatory to 
worship; the itaviaskor, or obcissancc ; the dhkpy required at the commence- 
ment and termination of worship, and consisting in burning twelve ingredients, 
viz. chandan (sandal), gugul (a gum), &c. before the image ; dup^ the more 
simple ceremony generally practised, of burning a gftee~chiragk, or lamp ; the 
nuvvdy or offering in kind, consisting of various sorts of food, as vegetables, 
huldecy rice, grain mixed up with ghee in various ways, sugar, honey, curds, 
&c., marking the image and themselves with the coloured chandan ; the pre- 
sentation of flowers, which is universal and essential. The generrl term for 
oblations is charhana. 

Burning camphor, and putting the hand over the flame, which, when warm, 
is placed on the head and breast, called arti ; the presentation of coloured 
cloths; the offering of nuincy called dachina, which is of two kinds, one to 
the god and one to the bramins. The horn is a separate worship, usually per- 
formed by the officiating bramin burning, over a lamp of cotton and ghee, a 
bit of mango- wood. When the flame is increased by more ghee poured by the 
bramin thereon, he continues to repeat mantragy or incantations, while the 
devotee casts into the flame bctel-nut, pawn, (oil-seed), rice, barley, sugar, 
&c . ; dachena to the Mm, and dachena to the bramin, who is fed also after- 
wards, according to the means of the donor. This ceremony is performed at 
the desire of any individual who has a point to gain with the gods. Such ore 
the usual modes of offering; but a small portion of these, even, suffices for the 
nemnUy or customary daily devotions, as the expense would become too great ; 
and the material point in these simple offerings is to present to the deity 
chandan and flowers appropriate to him. This, with the gods above described, 
is never neglected ; and all greater presentations, as cloth, drc., are guided by 
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this rule : but 1 no not learn, whatever may be the prevailing hue of the 
deity, that the unchanging colour of a rupee has ever been stated by the god, 
or the bramin, as an insuperable objection. 

It is usual, however, for the offerer to compromise the matter if possible, 
and an equal value is given in any other metal that may suit the occasion ; he 
would prefer giving onc*fourth of a gold mohur to Brihuspat^ fur instance, than 
four rupees : but when a person has more devotion than money (as is frequently 
the case) it is usual for him to make namaskar^* and say, accept, O deity, 
these four annas *’ (or whatever triffe he may be able to give), “ which imagine 
to be as many mohurs, or rupees, or pieces ol* cloth.” Thus any trifle may 
represent a blue cow or a red horse, according to the day, should the bramin 
who officiates declare such animal at that particular time acceptable to the god. 
The muntras of the bramins, which form a prominent feature in all regular 
worship, are recited by them on such occasions, varying the form ns circum- 
stance may require. These they may repeat, but are forbidden ever to put 
them to paper. The presentations generally fall short ot the god^s necessi- 
ties, us delivered through their oracles ; but proofs of good intention are 
always regarded with respect, though the gosseins, ^c., indeed, sometimes 
reject with contempt an ofl’ering that does not meet their wishes, and have 
even the baseness to pronounce a curse over the home or head of the indigent 
offerer. 

Of the deities described, some are more some less in vogue. One might, at 
ffrst sight, conjecture that the multitude would pour their oblations at the 
shrines of those whose beneficence dispensed happiness, and whose mildness 
claimed their love; and that those, on the contrary, stern, tyrannical, and 
malignant, would only find adoration from their puny imitators ; but this is not 
the case. The bow of Budh is almost forgotten ; while that same instrument 
at the dwuara, though there the emblcnin of rapine and death, is hailed by 
universal acclamations, Sanee, Budh, Brihuspat, and Sookr, find no delight in 
the distress of mortals ; mankind do not, therefore, take tlie trouble to wor- 
ship them ; and whatever they might be induced to hope from tad interven- 
tion of good, they are much more apprehensive of the wrath of the bad. 
It is evident that the source of their devotion is fear, not love. Hence the 
crowded shrines of the proud Surya, of the warlike Manual, of the tyrannical 
Sanee, and of the diabolical B,ahoo. However we may be induced to smile at 
such a system of worship, the advocates of a far better may not feel flattered 
by too minute a scrutiny into the motives of their own — the most fervent 
prayer, after all, to God, is to preserve us fr%).n the devil. 

When a Hindoo is informed by the bramin of the village, that the influence 
of such a god clashes with his rat, or sign of nativity, the more terrible that 
god is, the quicker he hastes to the temple, and the greater are his offerings 
to avert the impending evil. 

OF RAIIOO AND KETOO. 

As the comets, monsters, tempests, and prodigies that infest the heavens 
and darken the faces of the sun and moon, under the appellations of Rahoo 
and Kcloo, have insinuated themselves into the celestial circle, and their 
places arc regularly established there as represented in the temple at Kargon, 
this sketch would be incomplete were they to be left unnoticed. The Bhag- 
tvaf gives the following account of them. 

When the Deo Dhunwuntre brought up his lotus, full of amtil, from the 
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^cncd ocean, the Dyte, who were the most powerful, resolved to appro- 
)$llitett |o themselves. Upon this the Dms, with Iisdra at their head, com- 
Bhagwan that their labour was vun, since the DyU alone reaped 
the bene&t. Bishen (Vishnu) consoled them, and pledged his word that they 
should not be deprived of the amrit. Upon this they departed, and in a con- 
ference proposed to the Dyti, that, as the labour was mutual, they ought to 
divide the produce. During this discussion, ;3u&ca, under the female guise of 
JUMni, “ the charmer,” joined the assemblage. The Dyts were enraptured 
with her beauty, and instantly proposed that she should be their arbitrator. 

Mokani urged that, being a female, they were not likely to attmid 
suggestions ; but they persisted in their choice. He, therefore, rangi||jii^.tlte 
parties on difierent sides, and began to portion out the amrU to tha/'.£l 0 cw; 
during which a Dyt, named RahuOf slipt between Surya and CAandra^(the sun 
and moon, allegorical of an eclipse), and obtaining a share, drank it off. 
Surya immediately informed Mohani of the triclc that had been practised on 
her; whereon, with a blow of her chvkr^ she severed his head from his body. 
The parts, however, already become immortal, retained their p6st among the 
gods, and were classed as Grahas ; and as tlie word grdAa has only a bad import, 

I believe, it is perhaps not strictly correct to include the nincjindcr that nppel- 
^iatioo. When all the remaining amrU had been distributed iftnong the^Dcov, 
Bishen resumed his form, and the Dyls, finding Ithey had been deceived by the 
illusion of Mohani, became indignant; they struggled hard with the Deos, 
but they (the Deos) hud already consumed the be^rage that gave them immor- 
tality. . 

Rahoo, then, is the son of FiprickUi, son of ^tiuiap ; and Sinhmka is his 
mother. He is described under various forms | sometimes as a dark cloud, at 
others with the tail and body of a large 'fish. But in the temple he is placed 
upon the tunvsurdul, or flying dragon, where he has four arms, one bearing a 
sword, another u macc, and a^ third sometimes grasping a trident. He is 
drawn in a cur by a species of lion or sphinx. 

His complexion is of a sable hue, which is recognized in the luhsunca, or 
gomed, his distinguishing jewel. His abode is Barhar (Barbary). The name 
of Rahoo implies ** the tormentor.” He is stated to be the king of the Nisha'ds ; 
and as this grdha partakes more of the character of a demon than of a god, 
ever at variance with, and endeavouring to thwart his neighbours, he is wor- 
shipped in misfortune, and to avert the attacks of evil spirits. Being considered 
in all respects of a temper congenial with that of Sanee, his day has been 
deemed the most suitable for the worship of Ra/toomd Ketoo: and hence, pro- 
bably they occupy the same place in the temple. But on the occasion of 
eclipses, comets, earthquakes, &c., they become almost the sole object of 
regard, or, I should say, of terror. Oblations arc numerous on such an 
event; and wild and clamorous music is played during an eclipse, to induce 
the monster to release the oppressed planets, which continues till the eclipse 
is over. In the same manner did the multitude sound their trumpets and 
cymbals to deliver Luna from the thraldom of the Thessalian enchanters. 

The heed of Rahoo, under the appellation of Ketoo, is an allusion to the 
long lock of hair on his head ; and hence a comet is placed upon another 
strange animal called the hofga. But he has various forms— sometimes pour- 
trayed as a beam of the sun iiiounted on a dragon, called hupuuth, with two 
arms, and bearing a club decorated with party-coloured dress and jewels (per- 
haps allusive to bis multiform nature), of which the hydur is the emblem ; 
indeed the learned do not seem agreed which is the head or which the tail of 
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this double monster; they are represented either way in books and images; 
and when Rahoo is the head, KHoo becomes the type or shadow of his former 
shape. We may conclude that they are interchangeable. 

Kitoo is the name used for a comet ; and under the form of meteors of that 
description, and all the dreadful consequences which are usually attributed to 
them, dolh he contrive to assail the universei His attributes and worship 
may be ilMduded in those of BsAcot His abode is Madh, sometimes MaR&chaU 
Ketoo bears a marked resemblance, in character and even in name, to the 
Proteus of the Greeks ; who, under the name of Cetes, is supposed to have 
been a king of Egypt, and there he had the power of eluding his pursuers by 
disappearing as a whirlwind, a stream of water, or a flame of fire. From such 
peculiar power of transformation has Retoo, moreover, obtained the surname 
of Kamttvp. It is not improbable, therefore, that the Proteus of the Greeks, 
called Cetei, in Egypt, is the Oriiha Ketoo, who occasionally tarried on the 
African shore. And may not his adopted name Pythenm be even the very 
Prfdeusf 


JESUITICAL MIRACLE. 

In an account of China, by the Portuguese Jesuit, Ahrarcz Scmcdo, who 
resided in the empire for twenty years, in tlie early part of the seventeenth 
century, we find the following account of a miracle, which occurred during 
the persecution of the Chinese Christians : 

** The Christians, who remained in prison, after much suffering and ill- 
usage, were, in the end, by the power and intrigues of their adversary, 
Chin, condemned to suffer seventy bastinadoes a-piece. The two Lay-bro- 
thers, being Chinese, after repeated outrages and bastinadoing, were con- 
demned, one to serve at the Tartar wall, the other to tow the king’s bargee, 
like oxen in Europe. Nevertheless, all the Christians evinced a wonderful 
constancy and jo}' to suffer for the cause of Christ, so that the Gentiles won- 
dered at their outward constancy. There was a woman who, having heard 
that our brother, Sebastian Fernandez, had been tortured at an examination 
by the squeezing and pinching of his hands and fingers, desired that favour of 
the Lord that she might likewise undergo this torture. Her prayer was thus, 
in part, granted; for, being one day in prayer, she saw in a vision Chin 
sitting on his tribunal, who commanded her to renounce the faith of Christ, 
and upon her refusal, he directed the same torture to be applied to her. 
When the vision was over, the marks were to be seen for some time on her 
hands, and the black and blue stripes on her body ; which wcu a very great 
comfort and contentmeni to herP 
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COMBAT BETWEEN BOSTUM AND 80HRAB. 

In a clever paper on Persian poetry, by Mr. N. Howard, of Eton, published 
in the Transactions of the Plymouth Institution, that gentleman has inserted 
some spirited and tolerably close versions into English rhyme from the episode 
of Rostum and Sohrab, in the celebrated epic of Firdausi. We select gs a 
specimen the following passage, describing the combat between the ^ 0 p>e 8 , in 
which Sohrab fell by the hand of his unknown and unknowing father. 

We cannot aufier this occasion to pass without expressing our satisfaction at 
finding that oriental literature is not altogether discarded froe;i our seats of 
learning; and our hope that the Society (the Oriental Translation Fund), 
which has been formed with the noble design of patronizing translations from 
eastern authors, will not be compelled, by the apathy and neglect of English 
scholars, to continue their practice of publishing versions into English by 
German and French translators, whose successful application to the oriental 
tongues, ought to shame us into emulation : pudet hac opprobria no&is. 

Exhausted, baffled, each unclasps 
His frustrate hold, o'erspent and slow , 

SoHRAn his mace that instant grasps. 

And, quickly levelling, stuns the foe. 

Not long he lay; — for, when he felt 
Returning sense, and sight, and breath. 

Panting he rose, and loosed hit belt. 

Brushed from his brow a damp like death ; 

Then raised his troubled eye and prayed 
For power and supernat’ral aid. 

Again they wrestle, limb to limb ; 

They writhe, they deal the stunning blow ; 

Their eyes with gore and dust half-dim, 

While down the blood and toil-drops flow. 

Their heads and throats are backward cast ; 

The bloody struggle cannot last — 

The youth grows faint in heart and power, 

And Fortune, in that darkening hour. 

Abandons him to worse than woe. 

Look, look!— to horrid frenzy wrung 
His nerves with force unnat’ral strung, 

The Rostum lifts, — he sways him round, — 

By heaven I he brings him to the ground. 

But hopes not to secure him there — 

Alas ! the lifted blade is bare : — 

A moment more, and all is done ; 

The Father, with a madman's air. 

Plunges the poniard in his Son 1 

“ Brave heart I** the youth, faint-sighing, said : 

** Since thou hast spilt this blood of mine, 

“ Know Destiny will thirst for thine, 

** Nor rest till thy heart's blood be shed. 
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^ Oh could I see my Father’s face, 

" Far dearer than my life now spilt, 

** ’Twould soothe me e’en in Death’s embrace. 

** But hide thee, stranger, where thou wilt, 

In gloom, where light its smile ne’er threw, 
“In air, or under ocean’s flood, 

“ My Father Rostum will pursue, 

“ And slake his vengeance in thy blood.” 

Stunned Rostum indistinctly heard his name— 

A damp, a dreary horror seized his frame ; 

Sight, memory, sense, forsook his wildered brain, 
He fell as one by lightning struck and slain. 

At length he woke, as from a dream 
Of harrowing torments dark and wild ; 

He rose, and, with a stifled scream. 

Gazed vacantly upon his child. 

“ O, dear one 1 curse me not, though I have shed 
“ Thy life-blood ; heap not curses on my head, — 
“ For I AM Rostum 1 — one, ere now, 

“ With nothing damning on my brow, 

“ Nor hurried blindly to destroy 
“ My brave, my beauteous, only boy ! 

“ What, can I think on this and live ? 

“ No, no,”— he cried and gazed on heaven. 

« * * # * 

* * « * * 

The father o’er his son bewildered knelt. 

Unlaced the mail, undid the galling belt. 

And laid his lab* ring bosom bare. 

Good heaven ! upon his arm, a proof too true. 
The well-known bracelet met his startled view ! 

The father raved — he tore his hair 
In all the haggardness of woe. 

And yet no burning tears would flow. 

Sohrab, though near life’s latent throe. 

Looked all the son forth from his eyes, 

And thrice he tried in vain to rise: 

“ Nay, Father, sob not; — this is worse 
“ To bear than death-pangs, or to fall 
“ Beneath a parent’s dreaded curse, 

“ Or pine away in foreign land : 

“ Of deaths, ’tis sure, the best of all, 

“ To perish by a father's hand.” 
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LIFE AND SPEECHES OF MR. HUSKISSON.* 

^1a. Huskisson’s merits as an able financier and a sound political econo- 
mist impart to his speeches and pamphlets a value which rarely belongs to 
productions commonly of an ephemeral character. They are not, and 
were never intended, as specimens of finished eloquence or models of fine 
composition ; but' they contain a store of practical knowledge and a clear 
dcvelopement of the just principles of commerce, which recommend them 
to the study even of the mature statesman. 

The work before us possesses the advantage of being well authaillfoated : 
a circumstance of much importance in a work of this nature. Tile bibgra- 
phical memoir is evidently furnished from a source which guaranteM its 
fidelity ; and the most important speeches have been corrected or ndfolly 
supplied from the notes of the speaker himself, that is, probjibly, they were 
re-written by him from the daily reports, which is not unusual with parlia- 
mentary' orators. 

The biography of Mr. Huskisson exhibits no particulaAy striking feature. 
He was descended from a gentleman’s family, of moderate fortune, which 
had been long settled in Staffordshire, as small landed proprietors, and 
was born in March 1770, at Birch Moreton Court, in ‘Worcestershire, 
which, with an extensive farm, had been rented of the Earl of Bclmore by 
his father on his mai'riage. His mother dying in 177*1, his father re- 
turned to Staffordshire, and he was placed at school at B re wood in that 
county, and afterivards at Appleby, in Leicestershire, where, it is said, 
" young as he was, he gave evident promise of those talents by which, in 
after life, he acquired for himself such a splendid reputation." Dr. Gem, 
his maternal' ^cat uncle, a physician of eminence, and possessed of great 
literary attainments, watched over the education of young Huskisson with 
much solicitude. Having taken up his residence at Paris, he carried him 
thither in 1783, w-hen the latter was but fourteen. This was a critical 
period in the history of hVance and of the civilized world. Liberal 
opinions and a desire for a new order of things began to be popular ; the 
sentiments and principles of the Encyclopedists and early revolutionists 
naturally captivated the mind of a youth like Mr. Huskisson, who fre- 
quented the political salons and possibly may be supposed to have parti- 
cipated in some of the notions" of those reformers. He became a member 
of “ The Club of 1789," when he was but nineteen. The principles of 
that club were in favour of a limited monarchy in opposition to the jacobins 
and levellers, but he declared that he seldom attended it, and never spoke 
but once, when he argued against the creation of assignats. He soon after 
disconnected himself with this club. The speech he then delivered is 
extant, and affords a singular proof of the accuracy of his notions 
respecting currency at that early period. 

By means of the society he met with at Dr. Gcm’.s, Mr. Huskisson was 
introduced to Lord Gower, the present Marquess of Stafford, then our 

• The Speeches of the Right Honourable William tIudtiMtni, with a Blognphiral Memoir, euppHed 
to the Editor fimn authentic Sourcca. InSvoli. Londos, 1831. Murray. 
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minister at Paris, to whom be became priwle seovetaiy. The eeenes he 
witnessed soon after werd a melancholy oomment oh tho effeots of those 
principles which he had, perhaps, abstractedly, admired. In September 1702, 
he writes to a friend : << report must have made you acquainted with the 
scenes of horror and cruelty, which have disgraced humanity in France 
and rendered its capital uninhabitable. The change in the government^ 
which took place on the 10th August, obliged Lord Gk>wer to return to 
England. The obstacles opposed to Englishmen who wished to leave 
Paris, joined to the terrible events which .have since taken place, in the 
beginning of last week, determined me to embrace the offer of returning 
with him to the land of true liberty.*' 

On his return, he passed the greater part of his time in the family of 
Lord Gower, where he Hi^ften met Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, by w^m 
(at the recommendation of Lord Gower) he was appointed superintendant 
of the affairs of the emigrants. Having evinced, a -capaoity for public 
business, he attracted the attention of the two mmisthTs, and soon won 
their confidence. About the same time commenced his acquaintance and 
friendship with Mr. Canning. 

In 1795, Mr. Huskisson was appointed Under Secretary of State in the 
department of War and the Colonies, under Mr. Dundas, in which capa- 
city many of the important details of that office, owing to the occupation of 
Mr. Dundas, devolved upon the under secretary. In 1796 he first 
entered Parliament, as member for Morpeth, but he seldom spoke. “ It 
is probable,*’ says his biographer, “ that the soundness of his judgment 
together with a constitutional diffidence, which he never shook o^ induced 
him to confine himself narrowly to the business of his department, and 
by a steady and watchful obsen'ation of parliamentary proceedings, to 
cultivate and bring to maturity his natural and acquired abilities, Iwfore 
he took part in pneral debates.** In this sure, though unostentatious 
course of proceeding, he treasured up a fund of financial and commercial 
knowledge, and became, as Mr. Canning observed, ** the best practical 
man of business in England.** 

In 1801 Mr. Pitt retired from office, and Mr. Huslasson retired, also, 
to his estate at Eartham, Sussex, of which he became proprietor, after the 
death of Dr. Gem, in 1800. In the preceding year he had married the 
daughter of Admiral Milbanke. 

On the destruction of the Addington minislxy, and the return of Mr. 
Pitt to office, Mr. Huskisson was appointed one of the secretaries of the 
treasury. On the death of Mr. Pitt, and the accession of " All the 
Talents * to power, Mr. Huskisson, who might justly have claimed a 
place, had “ talents ” been the sole qualification, became an active member 
of opposition, supporting by his speeches the reputation he had by this time 
deservedly acquired of an able financial statesman. In his speech on 
Colonel Wardle's plan, of public economy, June 19, 1809, Mr. Huskisson 
took a very comprehensive view of the finances and expenditure of the 
country. He had at this time resumed lus post of secretary of the treasuiy, 
under the Duke of Portland, whmMe ^ministration superseded that of t^ 
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” in' Apfril 1807. On the dispute between Lord Castlereagb «nd 
Irar'i Cunning, which led to the retirement of the latter, Mr. Huskisson 
follow^ the fortunes of his finend, to whieh he adhered in spite of the 
most^empting offers. But although out of office, he was gradually laying 
the fanndation, by his speeches in Parliament, of a reputation which would 
eventually command a place in a future ministry. In August 181d, idher 
being five years out of office, he accepted the post of Chief Comtaibat^r 
of Woods and Fpreste, under Lord Liverpool ; Mr. Canning: ham^|fi|^ 
before taken the, celebrated embassy to Lisbon, thA ground<of a serious 
imputation upon the purity of his motives. Mr. HuskissOD’seeiQs to have 
devotf^ijiimself with his characteristic diligence to ths new 
office, be undertook, moreover, from this period, morv ffite^atly the 
office of vindicating the measures of the govei^Hte^ ehiefly in regard to 
its financial and mercantile policy, than he had' iiitbeMftf di^e. Some of 
his best speeches were delivered betwe^en ISlffiiad At this time 

Mr. Canning, who had temporarily, from personal motives, seceded from 
the ministry, returned to it on the death of Lord Lonffi^derry. In the 
change which took place upon that event, Mr. Husktsson was placed in the 
more appropriate post of President of the Board of Trade and Treasurer 
of the Navy, with ultimately a seat in the cabinet On the retirement of 
Mr. Canning from the representation of Liverpool, Mr. Huskisson w'as 
chosen in his stead. It was after this event that he entered more imme- 
diately upon those great measures for emancipating our foreign trade from 
its restrictions, and upon the introduction of what is called tlic new com- 
mercial system, the due appreciation of which w'ill probably devolve upon 
the next generation. " The best history of this brilliant period of his 
publio life," observes his biographer, “ the best exposition of that system, 
will be found in those speeclies with vrhicli he introduced and defended his 
various measures, and which will be allowed, even by those who differed 
from him on some points, to comprize a mass of the most profound ami 
valuable information on the subjects to which they refer, and be considered 
by those who formerly assisted his labours, and now uphold his principles, 
as forming a manual for future ministers on all questions of commercial 
and international policy." A gratifyingproof of the soundness of his views 
was exhibited to Mr. Huskisson in an address from the merchants of Liver- 
pool, accumpniniiig a service of plate, “ as a testimony of their sense of 
the benefits derived to the nation at largo from, the enlightened system of 
eoBimereial policy brought forward by him." 

In other quarters, however, this system provoked hostility, v^iiich seems 
to have caused Mr. Huskisson much disquiet. So essential a change must 
have injured the inimediatc interests of some and shocked the deep-rooted 
prejudices of many ; the epithets of “ theorist" and “ innovator" were ap- 
plied to him by those whose own theories were destroyed by his bold mea- 
lures. In a MS. book, found alter his death, in a private box, he had written: 
** w hatever pains I have taken for the improvement and simplification of the 
laws wfaicb regulate our commerce and industry, 1 have taken it all for the 
sake of the public interests. So far from serving ahy interest of niy own, 
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1 have gained the ill«will and enmitj cff many, partly eecnet, partly *de- 
olared,— painful to myself, but not useless, perhaps, to the couhtcy/' 

In 1827 Mr. Canning became minister, on Lord Liyapool's sudden 
incapacity, and in the same year Mr. Huskisson received, whilst oB .the 
continent, whither he had gone for the benefit of his health, news jdf the 
death of his friend. Offers were made to him by Lord Goderich, which 
lie accepted reluctantly, and received the seals of the colonial department. 
The ill-fated administration of Lord Goderich, however, melted away 
like a snow-wreath,’* and it was not without some difficulty that a successor 
was found. The commission to form a new administration was finally 
entrusted to the Duke of Wellington, under whom Mr. Huskisson retained 
the post of secretary for the colonies. 

Attempts were made to inculpate Mr. Huskisson for so readily, taking 
office under those whom he was charged with stigmatizing as " the 
destroyers of Mr. Canning,” and with whom, it was said, he had declared 
to his friend’s widow, no power on earth should induce him to unite.” 
Mr. Huskisson distinctly repudiated such expressions, though he seems to 
admit that something fell from him which implied unwillingness to serve 
with those who had deserted their country out of personal hostility to Mr. 
Canning. Such a feeling might fairly be considered as transient, and not 
to be looked upon as insuperable. 

VVhether a relic of the antipathy to Mr. Canning, which he imputed to 
his colleagues, was cherished towards himself, or whether he fancied so, there 
appeared to a cursory observer some slight indication of a want of perfect 
liarmony and cordiality between him and them. His official and parlia- 
mentary functions were discharged, nevertheless, with a vigour «nf l ability^ 
to which the colonial department had long been a stranger. 

On the 19tli May 1828 the East lletford discussion took place, which 
terminated Mr. Huskisson’s connexion with the Duke of Wellington’s 
administration, and by liis lamented catastrophe two years after, his career 
as a minister. 

The question of “ who was to blame ” in that remarkable affair lias been 
much discussed. Mr. Huskisson contended, with great earnestness, that he 
had been harshly used by tlie Duke, and hi^ biographer maintains the same 
opinion. Candidly speaking, we must confess that we are far from con- 
curring in this opinion. At the end of a debate, in which Mr. Huskisson 
voted against Uie ministry, he immediately despatches a letter to the prime 
minister avowing what he had done, stating that “ he owed it to the Duke 
to lose no time in affording him tlie opportunity of placing his office in other 
hands, as the only means in his power of preventing injury to the King’s 
service, which may ensue from the appearance of disunion in his Majesty’s 
councils, and regretting the necessity of troubling his grace with this com- 
munication.” What the Duke of Wellington could have properly done 
besides laying such a letter before the King, we are at a loss to conceive. 
Neither the Duke nor his Majesty, nor, we should have thought, any one 
else, could have regarded it as any thing less than a civil resignation. It is 
true Uie Duke might have ventured to suspend the .last step tjil he had 
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eaiicatfmcd to tootiM and entreat bte eeUetgne; but cYen if tbe toiBS of 
the letter hild been less explicit, the Duke of Wellington had before his 
ejes the -fote of Lord Goderich's administration, which was ruined by the 
msuboidination of the membera ; jmd it was as much his duty as it was his 
temper to be prompt. There was nevertheless still a door open to Mr^ 
Huskisson, who might, if he had pleased, have recalled the letter, wiacb 
he was almost invited to do ; but decent pride withheld him from a step^ 
which he, however, blamed the Duke for not taking, namely, making a 
slight concession. As prime minis^r, tbe Duke of Wellington had no 
alternative, as he expresses it, except that of submitting himself and his 
Majesty's government to the necessity of soliciting Mr. Huskisson to remain 
in office, or of incurring the loss of his valuable services.” 

Mr. Huskisson’s biographer, referring to his offer of resigning office 
under Lord Liverpool's administration, in 1822, upon his voting against 
Lord Londonderry’s resolutions on the subject of agricuftural distress, 
observes “ the result, as all the world knows, was as different as the ather 
eircumstances of the case were similar ” to those of the-aase under consi- 
deration. But he has overlooked tlic material fact he himself records: 

accordingly, he waited upon Lord Liverpool, and after explaining to 
himavhathad passed, did that which he afterwards, in 1828, repeated in 
respect to the Duke of Wellington, namely, placed in his hands the deci- 
sion, whether the penalty of such an act of insubordination was to be 
enforced against him." Had Mr. Huskisson waited upon the Duke of 
Wellington there could have been no mistake." 

On the 15th September 1830 occurred tlie fatal accident which 
deprived the country of a statesman whose matured experience, deep 
sagacity, and familiar conversancy with all the most intricate details of 
financial and commercial policy, would be invaluable at this jtincture. 

Tbe person, manners, and deportment of Mr. Huskisson, were, like his 
oratory, plain, unostentatious and unimposing. His elocution, though not 
to be termed embarrassed, was rather slow, and an appearance of sluggish- 
ness was superadded by a slight drawl in bis tone and a laboured utterance. 
His diffidence, and a consciousness of wanting tlie brilliant imagination of 
his friend Canning, as well as occasional constitutional weakness, perhaps, 
impeded his attempts at fluency. But those who paid close attention to 
his speeches, and those who read them after they had been delivered, could 
not but be struck with the perspicuity, the justness and the ease with wbioli 
he managed the most complicated subjects, ahd carried conviction even to 
refractory minds. His style of eloquence, simple, unadorned, borrowing 
few illustrations from the schools of rhetoric, was exactly adapted to the 
subjects he discussed. Now and then he indulged in a vein of dry bumonr 
and sarcasm, which was always effective. In short, though not an attrac- 
tive, he was always a convincing orator. It was probably from his 
dislike to frequent speaking (not a very prevailing weakness amongst the 
parliamentary men of the present day) that his speeches were well oemi* 
dered and digested, and consequently, they are valuable depositories of knaw- 
ledge. For all practical purposes, the science of political economy, in 
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80 I 1 W of its most useful branofacs^ may be required hom a otud^ ^of Mr* 
Huskfsson's speeches. 

To attempt to analyze these speeches would be a vast undertildiig and 
wholly inconsistent with the limited spaop we can allot to aTeziaw« We 
shall therefore content ourseWes with illustrating the opinions of Mr. 
Huskisson on some of the great politicid questions of which he treated^ by 
occasional extracts from the work before us. 

In 1810 Mr. Huskisson drew the attention of Parliament to the otato 
of the circulating medium and bullion trade of the country, and upon hn 
motion the celebrated committee was appointed, of which he became one of 
the most active members. His speech upon that occasion is not given, not 
is it necessar}', for tlie pamphlet which he published in the same year, 
entitled “ The Question concerning the Depreciation of the Currency stated 
and examined,” in which that question is treated so clearly and satisfactorily^ 
is republished in the work, and supersedes the necessity of all other publica- 
tions. The principles contained in that pamphlet, Which he enunciated in 
the house in May 181 1, in his admirable speech on tlie report of the bullion 
committee, he invariably maintained in the discussions in Parliament,' and 
lived to see them adopted, when a shilling and a piece of paper were no 
longer believed to be really equivalent to 5 dwts. 9 grs. of gold. 

The earliest intimation of Mr. Huskisson's opinions respecting what is 
termed " free trade ” appears in his speech on the state of the corn laws, 
on the 16th May 1814, when Lord A. Hamilton objected to tlie abandon- 
ment, with respect to corn alone, of all tliosc great regulations wliich 
writers on political economy universally allowed to bear upon all other 
articles of commerce. Mr. Huskisson remarked that the appeal which 
had been made by the noble lord to the general and abstract principles of 
political economy had totally failed, seeing that the whole of our com- 
mercial and economical system was a system of artificial expedients. If 
our other regulations with regard to the price of commodities stood upon 
the basis of the principles of free-trade, then there could be no possible 
objection to leaving our agricultural productions to find their own level. 
But so long as our commerce and manufactures were encouraged and forced 
by protections, by bounties, and by restraints on importation from abroad, 
•he saw no reason why the laws relating to the growth of corn should alone 
form an exception to this general system in almost all other respects.” 
And again, on a subsequent occasion : — 

First principles had been alluded to ; but first principles, as well as other 
principles, must depend upon positive drcumstances and relative situations, 
for the mode in which they were to be applied. If this wae an uotaxed coun- 
try,— if we had no poor rates, — if a perfect freedom of troclr existed in every 
branch of commerce, — ^the arguments of honouiable gentlemen would be irre- 
sistible. 

It is to be observed that, down to the latest period, Mr. Huskisson was 
an advocate for some protection to the British grower of com. Upon the 
subject of the degree of protection, in the Corn Duties’ Bill, in 1827, 
there ooourred a curious misunderstanding between the Duke of Welling- 
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nm and Mr* Hoskisson, owing, to a mkappreheasion of a letter wrilten hf 

Ihe latter the former. 

The same, qualification of first or abstract principles was made by Mr. 

' in his speech again^ Mr. VVhitmore’a motion, in May 1823, 

^e object of which was an equalization of the duties on East and West* 
Indifi sugar. This object Mr. Huskisson opposed., 

agreed with the hon. member for Portarlington (Mr. Ricardo) that, con- 
sideHag the question abstractedly, and without reference to the state of things, 
which had grown out of the colonial policy of this country for the last century, 
the only pqint deserving of notice was, where, as consumers, could we get 
our sugars at the cheapest rate? But he denied that the question ought to be 
abstractedly considered. It was a question to be looked at with reference to a 
number of complicated circumstances, t'^here were many, of the statements 
of the hon. mover of the question (Mr. Whitmore), which he w^ free to own 
had filled him with surprize. The hon. mover had said, for instance, speaking 
of the hardship of not allowing a free trade,— you have destroyed, by your 
■uperior machinery, the manufacture of India in muslins, and now 3 ou are 
actually compelling her, although she has no mines, to pay bullion for the 
cottons and other goods which she takes from you.’* Now fhis, as had been 
observed by the hon. member for Portarlington, was precisely the reverse of 
the old argument against our trade with India, when it had been complained, 
that we should have to pay India in specie for every thing we purchased of her. 

As for the advantages expected to accrue to India, i^be shape of employ- 
ment for her population, from the removal of the duty in question, he believed 
that those advantages were altogether imaginary. Supposing — what he, for 
his own part, did not believe would be the case, — supposing that the removal 
of the protecting duty did lead to an increased production of sugar in India, 
still the persons who had beto employed in manufacturing muslins would not 
turn their hands to the cultivation of sugar. Such a transfer of labour from 
one course of action to another would be difficult in any country ; and in 
India the system of casics rendered it almost impossible. 

These observations and limitations of principles it is important to tiear in 
mind, when considering the sentiments expressed by Mr. Huskisson on tlie 
^ast-India question. 

The measures with which, as President of the Board of Trade, lie 
followed up the views of Mr. Wallace and Mr. Robinson for an alteration 
in our commercial system of regulations, form the ground upon which Mr. 
Huskisson’s reputation is defended by his advocates and assailed by his 
enemies. He stated broad and convincing facts, which made it obviously 
necessary, as he remarked,* to adopt one of two courses ; ** either we must 
commence a commercial conflict, through the instrumentality of prohibitory 
duties and prohibitions, — a measure of policy which no man would now 
venture to propose ; — or else we must admit other powers tO' a perfect 
equality afid reciprocity of shipping duties. The latter, he tliougiit, was the 
course we were bound to adopt ; its effect, he was thoroughly perauaded, 
would lead to an increase of the commercial advantages of the country ; 
and while, at the same time it had a direct tendency to promote and esta- 
blish a better political feeling, and to increase confldenee among the mari* 

* SpMdi on tin Rcnprocii v of Outiw’ BUI, dune 1823. \ol. U. p. SOB. 
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time pQweni, it would abate the eonreee of that eommereial jeafotuiyy idly 
wasting their force in a race of mntual annoyance. He hid no' debbt that 
when England abandoned her old principle, the Netherlands and the odier 
powers, who were prepared to retaliate, would mutually concur in the new 
arrangement." 

The soundness of the principles, and the partial success of the measure, — 
a measure absolutely necessary from a variety of extraneous considerariens, 

— should not induce us to disguise the fact, that other nations have not 
concurred in the new arrangement, nor abandoned their commercial jealousy. 
The result is a practical comment upon the observation we before quoted, 
that first principles depended for their just application upon positive circum- 
stances and relative situations. Had the measure depended solely, as some 
projected commercial experiments afb made to do, upon the presumed oon- 
cuirencc of other nations, our trade would have been mined by it. 

The bill for amending the law of principal and factor, a measure of the 
justest character, — though stigmatized by an hon. member (Mr. Robertson), 
who was in the habit, at that period, of alarming the house with wild 
prognostications, as one which would destroy the warehousing '^stem of 
the country, — ^was introduced by Mr. Huskisson, in 1824, vvi^ a speech 
remarkably clear and satisfactory. 

His speech on the 21st March 1825, on the colonial policy of the 
country, and that, four days afterwards, on our foreign commercial policy, 
contain a further exposition, in liis usual clear and convincing manner, of 
the true principles of commerce. After showing the impolicy of great 
states making the interests of their dependencies subservient to the interests, 
or supposed interests, of the parent state, illustrated by our past and recent 
conduct to Ireland, to America, when British, and to our other colonies, 
he arrives at the conclusion that so far as the colonies themselves are 
concerned, their prosperity is cramped and impeded by the old system of 
exclusion and monopoly ; and that whatever tends to increase the prosperity 
of tlie colonies, cannot fail, in the long run, to advance, in an equal 
degree, the general interests of the parent state." In the other speech, 
Mr. Huskisson took a comprehensive view of the details of the plan of 
fiscal reform by w'hich he proposed to give effect to the principles of free 
irade^ which he had already demonstrated to be necessary in the state of 
our foreign commerce. Both these speeches were afterwards published. 
Mr. Huskisson had the satisfaction of finding that his constituents at Liver- 
pool " notwithstanding the embarrassment and distress which generally 
prevailed in trade and manufactures (in 1820), were convinced of the 
wisdom of tlie measure introduced by him for the reuAoyal of commercial 
restrictions."* 

These measures, though carried by large majorities in the house, required 
to be eonstantly defended against the attacks of those who, upon the old 
primnplemf post hoc ergo propter hoc, charged every occasional stagna- 
tion or derangement of commerce to the ** new system." His vindication 
was alwaya mi^teily and triumphant.t 

* Addnut 4th Febniary 1686. Mnnoir, vol. li. p. 113. 

1 See upceche*, vol. ill. pp. 1. 77i Aie, 514, Ac. 
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In May 1829 Mr. Huskffisofi defivered an opinion on the Eatt-lndia 
upon one oocasion, when presenting % .petition from Liverpool, 
and two days after, on Mr. Whitmore’s motion ,for a select committee of 
inquiry into the East-lndia and China trade. 

Some have, with great plausibility, objected to a cabinet minister being 
representative of large constituencies having peculiar and separate inte- 
fi^-fixim the community, because such minister is liable to be unduly 
biassed by, and disposed to listen too favourably to, the representations of his 
. (constituents. If there be any force in this objection, it will apply to Mr. 
Iluskisson (though not then a minister), so far as to account, in some mea- 
sure, for a visible leaning towards the views of the Liverpool party against 
the renewal of the East-lndia Company’s exclusive privilege of trade with 
China. We do verily believe that, had Mr. Husicisson lived to take part in 
the discussion of the question, his sentiments would have woi^ a different 
complexion; for he generally guarded himself against being supposed to 
give more than a hypothetical opinion. 

At the period when these incidental debates took plaij^ the evidence 
^llected by the committee of both houses was not, of course, in existence; 
consequently, Mr. Huskisson had not the opportunity of bringing the state- 
ments made to him to the test of comparison, which has been so singularly 
fatal to the Liverpool party. As the errors into whiclt Mr. Huskisson was 
betrayed by those statements (which we traced to a Liverpool committee) 
have been more than once pointed out in this journal, it may seem invidious 
to repeat the refutation. His speech upon Mr. Whitmore’s motion was 
studiously cautious. He be^n by impressing upon the house, what his 
constituents probably did not thank him for calling to the minds of his 
hearers, that this was a question not only of llic highest importance to 
the commerce and manufactures of this country, but also a question involv- 
ing interests far higher than those of mere commerce and manufocturea. It 
was a question also, the decision of Parliament upon which would involve 
the happiness, the tranquillity, the moral and the physical situation of the 
millions of subjects, who, in that country, looked up to us for protection. 
All these considerations rendered it necessary that the house should proceed 
to inquire into tlie subject with a full consideration of the awful responsibility 
which would rest upon it, for any decision which it might make upon the 
different bearings of this great question. It was an inquiry more compli- 
cated, more various, more extensive, than any into which the house had 
ever embarked.” 

Thinking, also, that all questions relating to the future political administra^ 
tion of India should be carefully distinguished from those which were mixed 
up with the commercial pursuits of the East-lndia Company, knowing that all 
the interests of the country were involved in difficulty, and must be well 
weighed before the house could decide that no settlement, or no colonixation 
should take place in India (and on that point he would say tliat there must be 
some change if we did not wish to lose India)^looking at the character, the 
habits, and the prejudices of the natives of that vast continent, he would now 
content himself with saying that we could not apply to it the ordinarj’ principles 
of colonization, nor deal with it as with a country which we occupied for the 
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Jlriitme. Matters Hke these must ge thi^u^J^iiiqfniiitttee; and he would 
eren aidd that the jndiniidit of thefefii^mittee''^pon ^em not be oonsi- 
dered ag binding upon ParUament. " < „ " ^ 4 

The observant mind will easily detect here, as well as in Other 
speech, an endeavour to avcdd shocking the pf^udfi^s of his LnrhiW)! 
friends, without becoming their pairdzan. In the preceding "V. JSiP 
Mr. Huskisson was re-elected for Liverpool, his oonslituenti ei^delU^p|pd 
to extract 4|bm him a declaration of war a^nst the East-Indm €Soa|pik^; 
but all he would say was that he should " endeavour to apply to thoaulljfet 
the general pritfciples which he had long professed, at the same tiine odliii- 
dering the claims which that great company fairly have upon the couff^;'*’ 
adding, w^ith respect to the Bank and the Elast-lndia Company, 1 am 
strongly opposed to monopolies of any kind, and think it highly proper that 
institutions, which have risen up under different circumstances, should undergo 
a modification suited*to the changing circumstances of the country.” 

We shall touch upon only one other topic, — Parliamentary reform. To 
this measure, that is, to a sweeping change in the constitution of the tepre- 
flentation, this liberal and enlightened statesman was a decided engmy ; not 
because he was averse to a system of purification, or to the disfranchise- 
ment of corrupt boroughs— of which his determined vote on the East Ret- 
ford case is a but because be apprehended serious consequences 

from extensive innovation. His sentiments on this point were frequently 
reiterated ; they underwent no alteration notwithstanding the changes which he 
witnessed and even brought about in the principles of our domestic as well as 
foreign policy. ** From the settled aversion which 1 feel to every system of 
what is called Parliamentary reform,” he observes, in 1829, in a speech 
(one of his best) which is authenticated by his own MS. notes, “ I cannot 
say I hail with much satisfaction any question which brings, even indirectly, 
tliat subject more or less under the review and discussion of this house.- I 
am as far as any man from courting any thing which looks like a general 
revision of the constitutional body ; but when the existence of sUch abuses 
and general corruption as have been proved long and habitually to exist in 
the bdron^ of East Retford are brought t(» light, akid exhibited in proof 
befbre us, wc have no alternative but to apply some remedy to the specific 
evil. Further than tliis I shall never be prepared to go. 1 take my stand 
upon the aggregate excellence of our representative system, and 1 leave to 
otiiers to take what delight they may in hunting out the anomalies of its 
detail, having no desire myself to join in that critical examination.” He 
addod, in b singularly prophetic spirit: " I shall regret this success (of 
miiHalein against the utter disfranchisement of the boron^), because 1 am 
ooifrioeed' that it vrill increase, in the public mind, tlie feeling which 
nheady exists in ihvour of Parliamentary reform, = — because I feel it will 
ensure the luloption of a course, which must pave the way for a general 
Parlianteittary. reTqnn/’ 

We^re close OUT notice of a most valuable work, observing that it is 
extremely weU got up, and we may add, well printed. 
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SPASMODIC CHOLERA MORBD& 

REPORT OF THE BOARD OF HEAT.TH.*' 

The Board of Health,*!' in compliance with the directions of the Lords of 
his Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, have examined the following 
gentlemen, formerly employed in different branches of the medical department 
in India, viz. Dr. Daun, Dr. Alexander, Dr. Ashburner, Dr. Birch, Mr. Wy- 
hrow, Mr. Boyle, and Mr. Mcicle, respecting the disease called Cholera Spas- 
modica in that climate. From their evidence, and from the great body of 
information contained in the printed medical reports drawn up by order of the 
several governments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, the Board has formed a 
detailed account of the symptoms of the disease, and given a view of the great 
outlines of practice adopted in India. * 

To these are annexed a description of the same disease, as it appeared' in 
Moscow, given by Dr. Keir, an English physician, long residentffn that capital, 
and an extract from the joint report of Doctors Russell and Barry, employed 
by his Majesty’s Government to investigate the nature ofjthe same dreadful 
malady now raging at St. Petersburgh. • 

The Board refers medical practitioners to the reports above-mentioned gene- 
rally ; but as they are not accessible to many individuals, from the circumstance 
of their not having been published, it more particularly calls their attention to 
the statement drawn up by Sir Gilbert Blane, and inserted in vol. xi. of the 
Transactions of the Medico-Chinirgical Society, the correctness of which has 
been verified to a committee of the College of Physicians by Dr. Russell, for- 
merly resident in Calcutta, during the prevalence of this disease; —to the 
works of Mr. Annesley on the Diseases of India to an Essay on the Cholera 
by Mr. George Hamilton Bell ; — to other works by gentlemen formerly practi- 
tioners in that country, which are now before the public ; and to the “ History 
of the Epidemic Spasmodic (yliolcra of Russia,” by Dr. Bisset Hawkins. 

Description of the Disease. 

The attack of the disease in extreme cases is so sudden, that, from a state 
of apparent good'health, or with the feeling only of trifling ailment, an indivi- 
dual sustains ns rapid a loss of bodily power as if he were suddenly struck 
down, or placed under the immediate effects of some poison ; the countenance 
assuming a death-like appearance, the skin becoming cold, and giving to the 
hand (as expressed by some observers) the sensation of coldness and moisture 
which is perceived on touching a frog ; by others represented as the coldness 
of the skin of a person already dead. The pulse is either feeble, intermitting, 
fluttering, or lost ; a livid circle is observed round the eyelids; the eyes arc 
sunk in their sockets ; the tongue is cold, and either clean, or covered with a 
alight white fur ; and in many instances even the breath is cold. In cases of 
this severity, the vomiting and purging characteristic of the disease do not 
commonly take place so early as in milder attacks, but seem to be delayed 
until the almost overpowered functions of the body make a slight effort at 
reaction. It is worthy of remark that, unless death takes place in these ex- 

* Pspen relative to the Dlscaae called Cholera Spatmodica In India, now prevailing in the North of 
Europe. Printed by authority of the Lords of HIb M^esty’s Most Honourable Privy CouncU. 

t Board of health: Sir H. Halford, Bart., G.C.H., preildent; Dr. Maton. Dr. Turner, Dr. Warren. 
JH, Macadchael, Dr. HoUandi Sir T. Byam Martin, G.C.B., Comptroller of the Navy ; Hon. Edward 
Stewart, Deputy Chairman of the Board of Cuitoms; Sir Jamea Maegrigor, T.C.D., Director General 
of theAimyt Sir Wllliun Burnett, K.C.H., Medical Commivloner of the Navy; Sir William Pym, 
Superintendent General of Quarantine ; Dr. Seymour, lecTetary. 
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treme cases within u few hours, some eflbrt of the animal power is made to 
rally the constitution ; and this point is insisted upon here, because it will 
direct the mind of practitioners to the particular moment when bleeding, and 
certain other parts of practice, recommended in the Indian reports, can be 
enforced in this country with probable success. Vomiting soon succeeds ; 
first of some of the usual contents of the stomach, next of a turbid fluid like 
whey, white of egg, water>gruel, or rice-water; described perhaps more acctU 
rately as a serous fluid, containing flocculi of coagulated albumen. The lower 
bowels seem to let go their contents ; wbat happens to be lodged in the rectum 
is passed more or less in its natural state ; the next discharges are similar to 
those thrown up from the stomach, and are passed with violence, as if squirted 
from a syringe. The same similitude may be applied to the vomiting. Spasms, 
beginning at the toes and fingers, soon follow, and extend by degrees to the 
larger muscles of the legs and arms, and to those of the abdomen. These 
vary in intensity, but are sometimes so violent as to put on the appearance of 
tetanus. 

In some severe cases the vomiting is slight, in others considerable, and the 
purging and vomiting precede each other without any known rule; but whichever 
may be the precursor, a severe burning heat is early felt at the prsecordia ; 
there is an invincible desire for cold liquids, particularly water ; and, although 
the skin and tongue arc cold to the touch, and the pulse nearly lost, or even 
imperceptible, the patient complains of intense heat, and has an almost insu- 
perable aversion to anv application of it to the skin. The spasms increase, 
sometimes spreading gradually, sometimes suddenly, to the abdomen, as high 
as thescrobiculus cordis. The next severe symptoms are, an intolerable sense 
of weight and constriction felt upon the chest, accompanied with anxious 
breathing, the spasms continuing at the same time ; a leaden or bluish appear- 
ance of the countenance, the tongue, fingers, and toes assuming the same 
colour ; the palms of the hands and soles of the feet becoming shrivelled ; 
the fingers and toes giving the appearance of having been corrugated by long 
immersion in hot water. There is, throngliout, a suppression of the secretion 
of urine, of the secretions of the mouth and nose ; no bile is seen in the 
evacuations, and it may be generally observed, that all the functions employed 
in carrying on life are suspended, or alarmingly weakened, except that of the 
brain, which appears, in these extreme cases, to sufler little, the intellectual 
power usually reiimining perfect to the last moment of existence. At length a 
calm succeeds, and death. The last period is commonly marked by a subsi- 
dence of the severe symptoms, without improvement of the pulse or return of 
natural heat; but occasionally terminates in convulsive spasm. Within an 
hour or two from the commencement of such a seizure, and sometimes sooner, 
the pulse is often not to be felt at the wrist, or in the temporal arteries. If it 
be discoverable, it will usually be found beating from eighty to a hundred 
strokes in a minute; this, however, is not invariable, the pulse being not 
unfrequently quicker. The powers of the constitution often yield to such an 
attack at the end of four hours, and seldom sustain it longer than eight. 

We have described the symptoms of the extreme case, in the usual order of 
their occurrence ; but it will be obvious, that in a disease which proceeds so 
quickly to a fatal termination, medical practitioners w'ill seldom see their 
patient until the greater number of these symptoms have taken place. 

In the less rapid and more ordinary form, sickness at the stomach, slight 
vomiting, or perhaps two or three loose evacuations of the bowels, which do 
not attract much attention, mark the commencement of the attack ; a burning 
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heat soon felt at the praecordfa excites snspicion of the dnease; an 
ip^i^fd pining and Fomiting of the peculiar liquid, immediately deodea its 
^pc^ence, unless previously proved by the prostration of strength, ^nd an ex- 
pr^sion of the countenance not often exhibited, except when i^th is to be 
expebCed. within a few hours. The symptoms before described. follow each 
other in similar, but slower succession : the spasms of the extremities increasO 
with the vomiting and purging, and particularly in proportion to the constric- 
tion of the thorax ; and this form of the disease, which creeps on at first insi- 
diously, and is in its progress more slow, by giving a greater opportunity for 
• assistance, is, if treated early, more tractable : but if neglected, equally fatal 
with the more sudden seizures. Such cases last from twelve to thirty-six hours. 

The principal difference consists in the diffusion of the symptoms through a 
greater space of time; a misfortune, it is true, to the patient, if the disease 
prove ultimately fatal ; but advantageous, by afibrdipg an inii^al for the natural 
powers of the constitution to rally themselves, and for the employment of tbe 
resources of medical art. But there is another remarkable distinction well 
worthy of attention. It has been observed before, that in the more rapid 
cases, the intellectual faculties sufler but little; and it may be added here, that 
the disturbance of them is not delirium, but rather a confusion and hesitation 
^f mind resembling slight intoxication. In those of longer duration, if the 
individuals, either by the natural vigour of their constitution, or medical assis- 
tance, sustain the shock beyond the period of twenty-four hours, suffusion of 
the tunica conjunctiva often takes place, not unfrequently deliriunr^ mid even 
coma. 

It is remarked that those who survive seventy-two hours generally recover, 
but there are exceptions even to this : for though, according to the Reports of 
the Medical Practitioners in the Presidencies of Bombay and Madras, the reco- 
veiyfrom this seizure commonly terminates the disease; or, as is stated in 
the latter, the sequels are those dependent upon some previous ailment of the 
individual ; yet the Bengal Report details a series of subsequent symptoms 
resembling those of low nervous fever, which, when they proved fatal, usually 
terminated within eleven days from tbe commencement of the seizure called 
cholera. To complete the outline, an account of these symptoms, extracted 
from the Bengal Report, will be given hereafter; and we may observe, that 
they correspond accurately with the description given by Dr. Keir of the second 
stage of the disease, as it appeared at Moscow from the beginning of tbe 
month of October to the earlier part of the month of March. But we will 
previously point out the manner in which the recovery from this seizure com- 
monly takes place. The first symptoms are the abatement of the spasms and 
difficulty of breathing, a return of heat to the surface of the body, and a res- 
toration of the pulse ; these, however, are equivocal, from being often only 
emporary, and the prognostic from them is very uncertain, unless they follow 
a progressive march of amendment ; sleep and warm perspiration attending it 
are of more importance and more certain signs of recovery. The return of 
the secretion and evacuation of urine is reckoned one of the most favourable 
signs ; the next is the passage of bile by the bowels, and if this be freely esta- 
4>li6hed, and accompanied with an improvement of the pulse and of the tempe- 
rature of the skin, the patient is soon placed in a state of security from the 
attack; but it will appear from the following extract from the Bengal Report, 
that upon this recovery he has often a serious stage of disease to encounter, 
the description of which is given in the words of tbe author. Before, how- 
ever, we proceed to this, we must remark that the seizure, when not fatal, has 
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thr«e modes of termination; one in immediate convalescence, accompanied 
only with great weakness a second, in which large evacnatiom of vitiated 
bile are passed for several days, sometimes attended with htodd and with pecu- 
liar pains ip |be bowels, particularly in the rectum :^he third is of a febrile 
nature, of which the following account is supplied from the information given 
io the Ben^ Report, tae. — 

“ The fever which almost invariably attended this second stage of the dis- 
-case,*** partook much of the nature of the common bilious attacks of these 
latitudes. There was a hot, dry skin, a foul deeply-furred tongue, parched 
moath, thirst, sick stomach, restlessness, watchfulness, and quick variable 
pulse, soinetimes with delirium and stupor, and other marked afiections of ^e 
brain. Generally, when the disorder proved fatal in this stage, the tongue, 
from being cream* eolou red, became brown, and sometimes black, hard, and 
more deeply furr^j.the teeth and lips were covered with sorties, the state of 
the skin varied, chills alternating with 'heats, the pulse became extremely 
^uick, weak, and tremulous, hiccough, catching of the breath, great restless- 
ness and deep moaning succeeded, and the patient sunk incoherent and insen- 
sible under the debilitating eiFects of low nervous fever and frequent dark, 
tarry alvine discliarges.” It is to be observed that the able author of the Ben- 
gal Report doubts whether these symptoms can be considered as ** forming any 
integrant or necessary part of the disorder itself,” or whether they belonged to 
the bilious seizures of the climate. A reference to the annexed account of 
the second, stage of the disease at Moscow, during the coldest season of the 
year, will probably satisfy this doubt by proviqg that climate was unconcemed 
in producing them. 

Appearances on Dissection, 

The appearances after death varied much in different individuals, and app»> 
rently according to the duration of the disease. In those who died within 
eight or ten hours, the stomach was generally found in a relaxed, dilated state, 
loaded with the same fluids as had been thrown up during life ; sometimes 
containing food which had been swallowed, and not returned although the 
vomiting had been excessive. The internal and peritoneal coats of the sto- 
mach were in these instances pale and bloodless ; the small and great intestines 
bore the some appearance ; the arch of the colon when the spasms had reached 
the abdomen before death, and sometimes the sigmoid flexure of it, were so 
contracted as to be less in diameter than the duodenum. The former was most 
commonly observed, the latter only occasionally. No appearance' of bile or 
fteces was found in the intestines. The bladder was generally empty. The 
liver, and vessels which pass to the vena cava inferior, were turgid with blood ; 
this turgcscepce extended to the vena cava superior, to the right side of the 
heart, and in some instances to the left ventricle : blood was in the same man- 
ner stagnant in the lungs, marking a congestion in the whole venons circulation 
of the larger vessels : the blood in the vessels was unusually black, resembling 
tar in colour and consistence. It is worthy of remark, that this local accumu- 
lation of blood was uniformly found in all fatal cases, whether they were of 
rapid or slower termination, and was particularly evident, as might be expected, 
in those in which the oppression oft the breathing had prevailed with most vio- 
lence. The gall bladder .was turgid with bile, the gall duct commonly pervious, 
but bearing no marks of bile having recently passed. 

In cases of longer duration^ the same leading appearances were observed, bot 
pften with great ad4itioD. The vessels of the stomacb in these instances were 
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foSd^aded with blood, presenting a surface sometimes of a pale pink hue, 
a^ietnlies of a deep blue, at others of so dark a tint as to resemble sphacelus 
tliettdMi|irane, from which it could only be distinguished by the firtnness of 
texture, litm the appearance of vascular congestion on holding up tl^e stomach 
between the eye and the light : in other instances the arteries of the stomach 
pres^^ted the appeara,nce of having been penetrated by a vermilion injection; 
the same was observed in the smaller intestines, very rarely in the larger. In those 
cases in which coma had existed, serum was found effused, sometimes between 
the ipembranes of the brain, sometimes into the ventricles,* and in some there 
was merely congestion of the blood in the vessels. Those who died of the subse- 
quent illness shewed no appearances after death different from such as are usually 
observed in other cases of febrile disease, attended with corresponding symptoms. 


Treatment of the Disease in Indias^ ^ . 

The modes of treatment adopted in India were very 'Wrious. From the 
rapid accumulation of patients daily falling down with the di^ase, and the 
small success of any treatment in the earlier appearance of it, a feeling of dis- 
appointment and almost despair seems at times to have dispirited the medical 
officers, and they are described (from the hopeless state iJMvhich they found 
their patients) as changing from one extreme of practice to another. Thus the 


strongest stimulants and bleeding were used in a disease of the duration of 
but a few hours, according to the instinctive view of the symptoms presented 
to each practitioner, sometimes with, and sometimes without success ; but 
from the vast Imdy of evidence collected by their industry and zeal in India, 


and detailed by them with great ability, it is not difficult to form a rationale 


of their practice. 

The first objects were to rally the animal powers by the application of heat, 
by internal and external stimuli, and to quiet the vomiting, purging, and 
spasms, by opium, or other sedatives ; the next to restore the passage of bile, 
and the last to relieve the oppression of breathing. The difficulty of their 
position will be readily understood by calling to mind, that in extreme cases 
patients were seldom seen until all these symptoms were found existing toge- 
ther, with a pulse at the wrist either fluttering or not to be felt. 

The measures pursued for these objects were by almost all practitioners, 
in the first instance, to administer opium, and as soon us the vomiting was 
abated, to give purgatives, of which calomel was commonly a principal ingre- 
dient ; others relied upon calomel combined with opium, and subsequent purg- 
ing, with the more ordinary laxative medicines. An opinion was entertained 
that calomel alone was the best sedative of the vomiting, and relieved the an- 
guish occasioned by the burning heat at the prscordia ; but the evidence 
in favour of this fact is met by so many contrary statements as to leave the 


question in great doubt. The doses of opium were in general sixty or eighty 
drops of laudanum, or an equivalent in solid opium, which was upon the whole 
found to be best retained upon the stomach. With this, ten, fifteen, or 
twenty grains, and sometimes more, of calomel were given, and it may be 
generally observed, that the most common practice was to administer sixty 
drops of laudanum and twenty grains of calomel, which were repeated in larger 
or smaller doses once in two, three, or four hours, according to the judgment 
of the practitioner. Others, who had the greatest confidence in calomel, but 
felt, at the same time, the real and probable advantage of the sedative, com- 
bined five, ten, or twenty grains of calomel with one or more of opium. The 


purgatives generally used were jalap, scammony, rhubarb, the compound e'x^ 
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tract ofcolocynth, purgative pills of which croton oil was an ingredient, senna, 
salts, magnesia, and particularly castor oil. For the purpose of relieving the 
coldness of (he surface of the body, and determining the blood to the skin, 
every kind of internal and external stimuli was immediately applied <of the 
former, brandy and other spirits, ather, ammonia, oil^of peppermint, were 
principally used ; assafoetida was used by several, and this alone, or combined 
with opium, and sometimes opium alone, sometimes turpentine, were used in 
the form of a glyster'. It is proper to remark, that in evidence submitted to the 
Board, it is stated that cajeput oil, in the quantity of thirty to fifty dnops, was 
administered by the servant of a resident in India to some of the natives, in the 
beginning of the disease, with beneficial eflect. Of external stimuli, blistering 
plasters of cantharides were applied to the scrobiculus cordis ; or, in cases of 
great depression of power, boiling water, so as to raise an immediate blister ; 
nitric acid was also applied and neutralized by chalk, to prepare the skin for 
the application of the blistering plasters, and enable them to produce effect with, 
more expedition ; sinapisms to the same place, to the feet, calves of the legs, 
and arms; hot baths at the temperature of 112° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
vapour baths, fomentations, simple friction with warm flannels, bottles con- 
taining hot water, hot sand, friction with various liniments, oil of turpentine, and 
cajeput oil, and such other stimuli as occurred to each practitioner, or were in 
his power, according to the emergency of the case. A milder practice was 
adopted by others, of giving magnesia in milk, to the amount of a drachm or 
more, every half hour or hour, with the intention of pacifying the vomiting, and 
acting upon the bowels by gentle means. Some considerable success which 
attended this practice induced, for a short time, a frequent repetition of it, but 
the subsequent failure of these means leaves upon the face of the Report a 
doubtful opinion of their efficacy. Of the milder modes of treatment, one not 
unfrequently adopted was to empty the stomach by infusion of chamomile and 
other light evacuants of that organ, afterwards to give opium, and purge either 
with calomel or without. Emetics were given by some practitioners, but not 
generally ; and there is some record in the Indian Reports and in the evidence 
before the Board of their utility. 

Almost every plan seems to have had its success and its failure; and we may 
observe again that, in most cases, if death did not take place within twenty- 
four hours, and that warmth returned to the skin, and the circulation became 
considerably restored within that period of time, and the improvement, either 
by the natural powers of the constitution, or the ossistance of medical art, was 
sufficient to protract the patient’s life for seventy-two hours, he almost always 
recovered from the seizure. But the remedy which is described to have been 
most uniformly successful, when it could be used, is bleeding, and thh even 
in cases when the pulse was scarcely perceptible at the wrist. This practice 
seemed to apply itself to the root of the disease, by relieving the congestion of 
the venous system, which was invariably found loaded on examination after 
death, and which congestion (though only an effect of the first impression 
made by the attack of disease upon the constitution) appeared to be the im- 
mediate cause of death. In the lighter cases, or in those of a severe nature 
which came under medical treatment before the pulse at the wrist was lost, or 
had become fluttering, bleeding was attended with the most decided advantage. 
The oppression of the chest, the burning heat of the prscordia, the spasms, the 
vomiting and puiging, are stated in some instances to have ceased at once, in 
others on a repetition of the bleeding. In such as allowed a free extraction of 
blood, these effects very uniformly occurred ; but even in some, when the pulse 
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indistinct, bleeding was successful if it cpuld be carried to the extent of 
eighteen, twenty-four, or thirty ounces; the pulse rising in power, and becom- 
ing more distingui6hGd)le, in proportion to the flow of blood. If the pulse, in 
this state of feebleness, was distinct enough to give to the finger the feeling of 
oppression,, bleeding was almost always successful. The blood drawn was 
always black', whether procured from a vein or an artery, and flowed with great 
difiiculty, commonly at first coming from the vein in drops, and gradually in a 
stream; hut before it could be induced to flow with freedom, the patient often 
required the warm bath, friction, external and internal stimuli, to produce a 
sufficient quantity for his relief. If a small quantity only could be procured, 
the heart seemed to feel the loss without being relieved; the bulk of the blood 
actually circulated being reduced, while thb great mass of it, congested in the 
inferior and superior vena cava, did not make its way to the heart. 

The effect of bleeding was mechanical, and acted only as removing an ob- 
struction to the passage of the blood from the dbtended venous system ; and if 
not carried far enough to remove this impediment, and allow the large veins to 
empty themselves into the heart, such weakness was produced as is occasioned 
by the loss of blood in constitutions worn out by diseascu This black blood 
was not inflamed. The quantity required for relief varied fn different indivi- 
duals ; the best criteria of the proper time for desisting from bleeding, were the 
abatement of the spasms and oppression of tlie breath, the increased vigour of 
the pulse, the removal of the burning heat at the prsecordia ; but perhaps the 
most sure guide was the change of blood from a black to a more florid colour. 

It is to be observed, that though sometimes bleeding was followed by imme- 
diate sleep, restoration of pulse and natural warmth, and a speedy solution of 
the disease, it appears never to have been solely relied upon, but to have been 
followed or accompanied, more or less, by the other plans of practice above 
mentioned. 

The Board of Health has drawn up the above statement for the purpose of 
diffusing more generally a knowledge of the symptoms of the disease as it 
appeaiipd in India, and of the plans of treatment there adopted. This, together 
with the descriptions of the same disease as it prevailed in Moscow, and is 
raging at St. Petersburgh, is deemed sufficient for general information. 

With the history of the disease, the dissections, and mode of treatment in 
India and Russia before them, medical practitioners in this country will be pre- 
pared for its appearance. So much knowledge and intelligence are diffused 
aotong them, that until more uniformly successful modes of practice are de- 
vised, the Board wishes to leave their minds unbiassed. At the same time, all 
.communications from those by whom the disease may be seen will be received 
with great attention ; and they are invited to give the result of their observa- 
tions to the Board, the members of which will be bqppy at all tijqes to advise 
with their medical brethren on the subject. 

In the name of the Board, HaNXY IlALroau, President. 

(Here follow an Extract from the “ Report on the Epidemic Disease called 
Cholera Morbus, which prevailed in the City of Moscow, and in other parts of 
Russia, in Autumn 1830, and Winter 1831,’* by Dr. Keir; and an extract from 
the joint Report of Drs. Russell and Barry. We insert the letter.) 

St. Petersburgh, July, 1831. 

Although there can be no doubt that the disease now prevailing l;ere is 
atriedy identical, in all essential points, with the Epidemic Cholera of India • 
and oltfaou^i there are many descriptions extant of that malady, much more 
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ablj acci^rgtely drawn up than any which we can pretend to give ; yet we 
ere induced to belieye that a short account pC the which we ourseives 

bare actuaUjrwitDaased and noted at the bedfdde in some hundreds of eases* 
since our arrival here, may be useful, — first, because we dm not aware that any 
description by an eye-witness of European Cholera has yet been addressed to 
the British Ooverament ; secondly, bemuse the disease, as k hdi^liewn itself 
in this capital, when closely compared with the Indian Cholera, app^s to have 
imdeigone some modifications; thirdly, beca^ having now studied the disease 
in all its stages, our description, however imperfect, will at least assist towards 
establnhiag a standard of comparison with other local epidemics of Cholera in 
Europe, and may, perhaps, enable those who have not seen this disease, to re- 
cognise it with more certainty than they would otlterwlse be able to«do. 

The Cholera Morbus of the North of Europe, to which the Russian peasants 
have; given the name of * Chornaia Colezn,* or btack illneis, like most other 
diseases* is accompanied by a set of symptoms which may be termed preliminary; 
by another set which strongly mark Uie disease in its first, cold, or collapse 
stage; and by a third set, which characterise the second stage, that of reaction, 
heat, and fever. 

PreUmioary Symptomi,^^e have but few opportunities of witnessing the 
piasence of all these symptoms, some of which precede the complete seizure by 
so short an interval, that the utmost diligence is scarcely sufficient to bring the 
patient and the physician together, after their occurrence, before the disease is 
fully formed. Diairhoea, at feculent, with slight cramps in the legs, nausea* 
para, or heat about the pit of the stomach, malaise, give the longest warning. 
Indeed, purging, of ordinary diarrhcea, has been frequently known to continue 
for one, two, or more days, unaccompanied by any other remarkable symptom, 
until the patient is suddenly struck blue, and nearly lifeless. Often the symp- 
toms just mentioned are arrested by timely judicious treatment, and the dis- 
ease completely averted. When violent vertigo, sick stomach, nervous sgitation, 
ioterinittent, slow, or small pulse, cramps, beginning at the tips of the fijigers 
and toes, and rapidly approaching the trunk, give the first warning ; then there 
is scarcely an interval. Vomiting or purging, or both these evacuatibns, of a 
liquid like rice-water or whey, or barley-water, come on ; the features become 
sharp and contracted, the eye sinks, the look is expressive of terror, wildness, 
and, as it were, a consciousness on the part of the sufferer that the hand of 
death is upon him. The Bps, the face, the neck, the hands, the feet, and soon 
the thighs, arras, end whole surfiice, assume a Jeaden, blue, purple, black, or 
dgep brown tint, according to the complexion of the individual, varying in shade 
with the ietensitiy of the attack. The fingers and toes are redact at least a 
third in thickness; the pkio and soft parts covering them are wrinkled, shrivelled , 
and folded; the nails put on a bluish pearl-white ; the larger superficial veins 
are marked by flat lines of a deeper black ; the pulse is either small as a thread, 
aiui scarcely vibrating, or else totally extinct. The skin is deadly cold, and 
4riken damp ; the tongue atuays moiit, often white and loaded, but flabby aud 
chilled, like a bit of dead flesh. The voice is nearly gone ; the respiration 
quick, irregular, and imperfectly performed. Inspiration appears to be effected 
^ an immense effort of the chest, whilst the aim nasi (in the most ho|)eless 
esses, and towards their close), instead of expanding, collapse, and stop the in- 
gress of the air, Ekpinrion is quick and convulsive. The patient asks only 
4br vaMr, ifteaks in a plaintive whisper (the * vox eholerica’), and only, by a word 
at a Am, fisoni mt beiog able to retain air enough in his lungs for a s^tence. 
Ho eessas iaeassantly Aom side to aide, and complains of intolerable weight and 
jlsiat Journ. N.S. VoL. 6. No. 21. 
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Bii^iafa around his heart. He struggles for breath, and often layi Ms hand 6n 
hfh' stomach and chest to point out the seat of his agony. The Hitegunients 
of the belly are sometimes raised into high irregular folds, whilst the belly 
itself is violently drawn in, the diaphragm upwards and inwards towaNk 
the chest; sometimes there are tetanic spasms of the 1^, thighs, ahd 
loins ; but we have npt seen general tetanus, nor even trismus. There is occa- 
sionally a low, sufibring whine. The secretion of urine is always totally Sus- 
pended, nor have we observed tears shed under these circumstances ; vountYhg 
, and purging, which are far from being the most important or dangerous symp- 
toms, and which, in a very great number of cases of the present epidemic have 
not been profuse, generally cease, or ore arrested by medicine easily in the 
attack. Frictions remove the blue colour for a time from the part rubbed ; but 
in other parts, particularly the face, the livor becomes every moment more in- 
tense and more general. The lips and cheeks sometimes puff out and flap, in 
expiration, with a white froth between them, as in apoplexy. If blood be ob- 
tained in this state, it is black, flows by drops, is thick, and feelili^to the finger 
colder than natural. Towards the close of this scene, the respiration becomes 
very slow, there is a quivering among the tendons of the wrist^hc mind remains 
^entire. The patient is first unable to swallow, then becomes iascnsible; there 
never is, however, any rattle in the throat, and he dies quietly after a long, con- 
vulsive sob or two. 

The above is a faint description of the very worst kind of case, dying, in the 
cold stage, in from six to twenty-four hours after tlie setting in of the bad symp- 
toms. We have seen many such cases just carried to the hospital from their 
homes or their barracks. In by far the greater number vomiting had ceased ; in 
some, however, it was still going on, and invariably of the true serous kind* 
Many confessed that they had concealed a diarrhoea for a day or two ; others 
had been suddenly seized, generally very early in the morning. 

From the aggravated state which we have just described, but very few indeed 
recover, particularly if that state has been present even for /our hours befdiPe 
treatment has commenced. A thread of pulse, however small, is almost aliKti^B 
felt at the wrist, where recovery from the blue or cold stage is to be expeetpd. 
Singular enough to say, hiccough coming on in the intermediate moments', W 
tween the threatening of death and the beginning of re-action, is a favourable 
sign, and generally announces the return of circulation. 

In less severe cases, the pulse is not wholly extinguished, though much re- 
duced in volume; the respiration is less embarrassed; the oppression and 
anguish at the chest arc not so overwhelming, although vomiting and purging 
and the cramps may have been more intense. The coldness and change df 
colour of the surface, the peculiar alteration of the voice, a greater or less 
degree of coldness of the tongue, the character of the liquids evacuated, have 
been invariably well marked in all the degrees of violence of attack which 
we have hitherto witnessed in this epidemic. In no case or stage of this dis- 
ease have we observed shivering: nor have we heard, after inquiry, of more 
than one case, in which this febrile symptom took place. 

Fever or Hot Ste^e . — After the blue cold period has lasted from twelve to 
twenty-four, seldom to forty-eight hours or upwards, the pulse and external 
heat begin gradually to return, head-ache is complained of, with noise in tile 
ears, the tongue becomes more loaded, redder at the tip and edges, and alfeo 
drier. High-coloured urine is passed with pain and in small quantities, the 
pupil -is often dilated, soreness is felt on pressure over the liter, stomaeb, and 
bellyi bleeding by the lancet or leeches is required. Ice to the hedd gives'great 
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, I|i.iliort» the jiatient is now hibQurin|[, under a ^^finued fever not to 
be djeiinguubed from ordinary fever. ,4 profuse cHticid perspiiration may 
cqme on, from the second or third day, and leave il^ suiTerer convalescent ; 
but;, much more frequently, the quickness of pulse and beat of eUn continue, 
the tongue becomes brown and parched, eyes are suffused and drbwsy, there 
M a duU'ilaali with stupor and. heaviness about the counteimnce, much resembling 
typhus, dai^ sordes collect about the lips and teeth, sometimes the .patient is 
pale^ squalid, and low, with the pulse and heat below natural, but with the 
typhous stupor, delirium supervene^, and death takes place from the fourth to 
the eighth day, or even later, in the very individual, too, whom the most 
assiduous attention had barely saved in the first or cold stage. To give a 
notion of the importance and danger of cholera fever, a most intelligent 
physician. Dr. llcimer, of the merchant hospital, informs us, that of twenty 
cases treated under his own eye, who lell victims to the disease, seven died in 
the cold stage, and thirteen in the consecutive fever. 

The singular malady is only cognizable with certainty during its blue or cold 
period. After reaction has been established, it cannot be distinguished from 
an ordinary continued fever, except by the shortness and fatality of its course. 
The greenish or dark, and highly bilious discharges produced in the hot stage, 
by calomel, are not sufficiently diagnostic, and it is curious that the persons 
employed about these typhoid cases, when they are attacked, are never seized 
with ordinary fever, but with a genuine cold, blue cholera: not^ing^ therefore^ 
is more certain, than that persons may come to the coast of England, apparently 
labouring under common feverish indisposition, who really and truly are sujfering 
under cholera in the second stage. 

The points of difference between the present epidemic and the cholera of 
India, when the two diseases are closely compared, appear to us to he the 
following 

First, The evacuations, both upwards and downwards, seem to have been 
jgiuch more profuse and ungovernable in the Indian than in the present cholera, 
though the characters of the evacuations are precisely the same. 

Secondly, Restoration to health from the cold stage, without passing 
through consecutive fever of any kind, was by far more frequent in India than 
here, nor did the consecutive fever there assume a typhoid type. 

Thirdly, The proportion of deaths in the cold stage, compared with those in 
the hot, was far greater in India, according to Dr, Russell’s experience, than 
here. 

Fourthly, The number of medical men and hospital attendants attacked 
with cholera during the present epidemic, in proportion to the whole employed 
and to the other classes of society, has been beyond all comparison greater 
here than in India under similar circumstances ; twenty-five medical men have 
been already seized, and nine have died out of two hundred and sixty-four. 
Four others have died at Cronstodt, out of a very small number residing in 
that fortress at the time the disease broke out there. Six atteudants have been 
taken ill at a small teniporary hospital behind the Aboucoff^ since we wrote 
last. It is certain, however, that in some cholera hospitals, favourably cir- 
cumstanced as to size, ventilation, and space, very few of the attendants have 
aufiered. I 

Of these facts we are likely to receive accurate statements in answer to 
the written questions which we have submitted to the medical authorities 
through the government here. 

Convalescence from cholera has been rapid and perfect here, as is proved 
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bv tbe following fact. The minister of the iifterior had given ordeM tbil id 
cdnv&lescents, civil as well as mi&Ury, nt the general hospital, shoi^ he 
detained fooiteen days, inspected about two hundred of these dlOratw 
some days J^Kk* with Sir James Wylie, and found them in eteellent henUhv 
without amngte morbid sequela amongst them. 

l^elapses are rare ip this epidemic, nor have they been often attended with 
fat^ results : hospital servants seem to have been most liable to Ihenw One 
physician had three attacks, the second aevere, in which he states that he 
derived great benefit from the mof^eriumbimuihu 

Preliminary ttepe advited to be taken on ihejtnt appearance of tbe Dtieswr. 

It is of great importance that each town or village, particularly those on the 
coast, should be prepared with the best-aminged means to meet such a calamity 
as the breaking out of the disease now raging in the North of Europe, ao as to 
prevent confuaioo upon the emergency of the moment, and be readv to aethpbn 
a well-considered system for preventing the spreading of infectiom 

With this view, the Board recommends {he formation of a local Bohrd of 
Health at each place, to consist of the chief magistrate, the ijgigyman, one or 
4fnore medical gentlemen, and two or three of the principal inhabhants, who 
immediately, and as occasbn requires, correspond with the Board of Health in 
London, the medical members of the local Boards being deputed to write upofi 
all fttli^cts relating to any symptoms of the disease. 

Tbe best means of preventing the spreading of infection aril, the immediate 
separation of the uninfected from the sick, by their prompt removal fhnn tbe 
house of any infected person, or by the removal of any individual affbeted with 
the disease, if possible, to some house in a dry and airy situation, appropriated 
to tbe purpose; but in the event of such removal not being practicable, on ac- 
count of extreme illness or otherwise, the prevention of all intercourse with the 
sick, even of the fttmily of the person attacked, must be rigidly observed, unless 
the individuals who desire to stay shall submit to such strict rules of qUailiU- 
tine as the public safety may demand, and the local Board of Health, advisia| 
with the Board of Health in London, may consider expedient. " 

As success in the treatment of this disease, and preventing its spreading^ has 
been found greatly to dqiend upon early medical assistance, it is of great im- 
portance that the heads of families and others should be vigilant in guarding 
against concealment or delay in making known every case which may occur. 

On the removal of diseased persons, the rooms they may have inb^ited, and 
thb house generally, should be thoroughly exposed to a constant current of 
air, and recourse had to all tbe well-known means of purifying houses, parti- 
cularly the use of chloride of lime; and the bedding and dothing of the sick 
person, after removal, should be soaked in a slight solution of the chloride in 
water, and well washed. It is impossible that ventilation and deantiness casi 
be carried too far in the houses of the sick after removal ; whitewashing, and a 
variety of means of effecting so important an object, will no doubt occur to ftib 
local Boards of Health ; and a continuance of venrilation for some days as the 
belt means of preventing contagion. 

In large towns the local Board of Health should be composed of gufident 
numbers to admit of sub-division into (fistrict committees, always attaching tb 
each Committee at least one medical gentleman. 

For the infornuition of the public, and to secure a ready and instant IW- 
fereoce to autborixed persons, the names and residence of the persdns coiri- 
posing the local Boards of Health should be placed on the Church ddor. 
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Id Ike efwit of lo great a calaaiity falling opoQ tbia ccmi^ as the introduc- 
tion of this disease, ntlesead rsgiUrtioM npea in cntMiHv scale, suited to 
the riiM sjpitem of quaraotine which such an event wSqld demand, will be im- 
mediately circulated by the Lords of bis Bfijesty*s libst Honourable Privy 
Council, who will, upon the earlie^ Intimatbn of the esisteboe o^^ dbeaaey 
send down a medieal practitioner, who baa been acquainted with the dte saa e as 
it oeeurred in Iadia.-^lo the aaoM of the Board. * 

HaNsv Halvobo, PresidewC. 


ON SUFEBSTITION, BY A HINDU. 

The reader will scarcely believe that the following sentiments are fWan a 
Hindu; they appear in the Reformer of February 8th, an English paper edited 
by Hindus, at Calcutta 

*' The mind of man,** says Hume, ** is subject to certain unaccountable 
terrors and apprehensions, proceeding either from the unhappy situation of 
private affairs, from iU-health, from a gloomy and melancholy disposition, or 
from the concurrence of all these circumstances. In such a state of mind, 
infinite unknown evils sra dresded from unknown agents ; and where real 
olgeets of terror are wanting, the soul, active to its own prejudice, and 
fostering its own predominant inclination, finds imaginary ones, to whose 
power and malevolence it sets no limits. As these enemies are entirely invisi- 
ble and unknown, the methods taken to appease them are equally unaoooun^ 
able, and consist in ceremonies, observances, mortifications, sacrifices, pre- 
sent^ or any practice, however, absurd or frivolous, which either folly or 
knavery recommends |o a blind and terrified credulity. Weakness, fbar, melan- 
choly, together with ignorance, are therefore the true sources of superstition. 
The bias, which superstition gives to the mind of man is very pernicious in its 
nature. It not only subjects him to many groundless fears and apprehensioDS, 
but makes him appear mean and de^icable to himself, and consequently ns 
unworthy of acting upon any noble principles. Superstitbn sinks mam into 
jhe gross ignorance of his primitive nature^ and fear and sorrow become his 
fuseparableoonipaaions. Hence we may observe, with tbe same author, that 
it is fovourable to priestly power, for superstition being ever doubtful of itself; 
dares not offer its own devotions to the deity, but courts the aid of other 
liersons, who have by some means made themselves believed the favourites of 
the divinity. 

" It has been tbe misfortune of many nations to fall into some kind of super- 
atitions or religious errors, which tb^ call their religion, and thereby mistske 
true theology. They very unthinkin^y give credit, ageinst their own mason 
and judgment to tbe stories of impostors, who are nothing more than persons 
seeking their own pecuniary advantage at the expense of their credulous 
votaries. In aucieot limes the priests, or religum makers, belag the only 
learned men, by such means as pretended mlrades, prophecies, &c. contrived 
to impress upon the minds of their followers a belief of their supematnral 
power, in order to jpve weight to their words and actions. But there is no 
kind 4 ^ superstition more dreadful and shockiiq; to htimanity than ours/' wMch 
consists in worilffpping idols made with our own hands, and in offering haman 
sacrifices to them. Can any one soseeptible of tbe least degree of fosH^ 
speak in favour of this most absurd and cruel practice? Is it cooswteut with 
the natnre of that benevolent being to accept the sacrifice of one of its crea- 
tures? tbercfom instead of appeasing tbe wrath of Go 4 ,’ we on^ pnfvalm hfs 
just reaeotmgnt by such inhuman practices.** 
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PBOCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

: MaUc Society of i’arw.-AA.t the aDnivenvy meeting of this Society^ an 
elaborate report was reed by the secretaiy, M* E. Bumouf^ detailing the pro- 
ceedBngs of th^ Soeid^ during the past year, with remarks upon the state of 
oriental literature in Europe and the ^ 

Noticing slightly the impediments which retarded tf^e. progress of the works 
patronized by the Society, the report states that no new work had been offered, 
and that the council had made the utmost exertion to accelerate those wbub 
were printing under its patronage. The only work completed is the Geo^gum 
Chronicle^ translated by M. Brosset from a MS. ip the King’s libraryi^ pentQlpi- 
panied by the text lithographed. This chronicle commences in 1373,,npD,iep,d8 
in 1703. It is rather imperfect, and till the year 1529, the epents are^i^ 
snccinctly related. The publication of the Chinese and Latin Dietionftiy of 
Father Basil of Olemona, the MS. of which had been prepared by M. Kurz, 
and was to have been lithographed by M. Jouy, was suspdHllBd, owing to the 
unavoidable absence of M. Kurz from France. That gentleman has suggested 
various improvements in the work, which are under consideration. For similar 
reasons, and owing to the removal which has taken place of the oriental types 
in the royal press, the printing of the Manchoo Dictionary and the Georgian 
Chummar has been suspended. 

The report then proceeds to notice the papers which have appeared in the 
journal of the Society, and ^hich have ** preserved it^ place in the first rank 
amongst the publications which relate to the languages, literature, and history 
of the people of Asia.” It speaks highf^ of the fiapers by the venerable hono- 
rary president of the Society, the Baron de Sacy, Mr. H. U. Wilson, Mr. 
Hodgson of Nepal, M. Brosset, and M. Klaproth, “whose indefatigable zeal 
has almost alone sustained>the work, which it has enriched with important 
dissertations, the fruit of his varied labours.” The report adds : “ if, amidst 
these dissertations which i^Jate chiefly to the customs and religion of the {icoplc 
•of Eastern Asia, it is to be regretted that no greater number of pieces is found 
borrowed from the literatures of Arabia and Persia, it is because there is in the 
study of Eastern tongues epochs, in which certain nations, which had not been 
hitherto reckoned as within the sphere of science, become the object of special 
researches, and offer themselves as claiming of the public the share of notice 
which is due to them.'* 

** Of all the scientific associations, which have for their object the difiusion 
throughout Europe of a knowledge of the civilization and languages of Asia, 
none has rendered more brilliant services to science than the Asiatic Society 
wfCaicutto. The learned world has appreciated the merit of the papers con- 
Unued in the sixteenth volume^of the T^ansactioru published by this illustrious 
body. After the vast researches of its Colebrodkcs and its Wilsons, it was 
difficult Co expect that any addition couid be made to the high renown of that 
' Valuable collection. But the sixteenth volume has resolved the problom, and 
without dwelling in detail upon its contents, no one can read# without a liv^ 
. sentiment of gratitude, the papers of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hodgson ; the one 
on IndisD sects, the other on the Buddhism of Nepal.” 

The report then speaks in terras of high commendation of the Committee of 
Puhtiolnstruction formed in Calcutta under the patronage of the East-lndia 
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Company, with a view, amongit other things, of circulkdii|^apijangat the Hindus 
specimens of their own classical literature/ ^Thd p^is la the active i^nt 
employed by this honourable association, which, as far as we can judge of its 
intentions by results, has conceived that, in order to raise that degraded people , 
to a better condition, they should be inspired widi a taste for those studieB in 
which thdr aficestdrs e]tulted ; and India should hrnre restored to It ii^ 
nationality of science, in return for the political Ind^ndence Which Iba^gn 
masters have so often ravished from her. In this plan, it appears to us, thdw 
is evinced a profound knowledge of ^kH^mind and the wants of Eastern people; 
and, especially, an impaMial appreciation which our ideas and our methods must 
exert upon nations so different from ourselves. The sensible men who con- 
ceived and realized this project, considered that it was a misapprehension of the 
true character of the Hindu intellect to hope to apply immediately, to a 
people addicted to the speculations of mysticism, aiul disunited by castes and 
languages, the results which the spirit of enquiry has slowly obtained in Europe. 
They thought that if, as we are pleased to proclaim, our civilization was one 
day to enlighten the universe, the surest method of preparing the Hindus to 
receive it Is to make all classes of so complicated a society participate in that 
knowledge which was the fruit of the meditations of their ancient sages, and of 
which a privileged caste has hitherto arrogated to itself the exclusive mono- 
poly.*’ The report speaks with approbation of the works selected for publica- 
tion by the Committee, and remarks : ** Particular treatises on various points 
of jurisprudence hre intended to render familiar amongst the Hindus the know- 
ledge of their legislation ; and the publication of the axioms of the Nayaya 
philosophy, and of the Vedanta system, to gratify the taste of the Brahmann for 
sf)ecnlative studies, affords reason to hope that the Committee will 8f)eedily 
multiply, by jirinting, those ancient works, such as the VedoM, and the great 
mythological poems, which the Hindus revere as the divine basis of their civi- 
lization, and which Europe is impatient to know.’* 

The report then refers to the services constantly rendered to oriental litera- 
ture by the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, and speaks with commen- 
dation of the second part «f the second volume of its TransaciwM\ particu- 
larizing the papers of Colonel Harriot on the Gipsey Language, Mr. Davis’s 
Poeseos Sinic<B CommetUarii, Mr, Houghton’s translation of a Cufic inscription. 
Colonel Briggs' biography of Ferishta, and Colonel Tod’s observations on a 
Hindu Ring. It mentions, likewise, the activity of the Oriental Translation 
Fund Committee, and the works published under its patronage ; as well as the 
continued exertions of the Bible Society to translate the Holy Scriptares into 
all the dialects of the East. 

From the efforts of societies and bodies of men to promote the interests of 
oriental languages and literature, the report proceeds to those of rndividuals. 
In HebteW, works have been published by Professor Lee in England, ‘'MM. 
Glaire and Carmoly in France, Professor RosenmUller and Mr. Gramberg in 
Germany. In Arabic, Pro/essor Frey tag, of ^onn, has completed the first 
volume of his new edition of the Dictionary of Golius, and a complete treatise 
on Arabian metre. Mr. Roediger, of Halle| has published a new edition of the 
fables'of Lokmati. A new Edition of the Baron de Sacy’s admirable Arabic 
Grammar is also in preparation ; and a Concordance ^ tine Koran, by M. 
Glaire, the fruit o>f severs! years labour, is nearly completed. 

Amongst the Persian works which appeared during the past year, the report 
enumeretes'lhe Ihhogrepbic Persian text of Ferishta, at Bombay, at the. expense 
of the East-India Company, which is termed ** a happy innovation”; and the 
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emare text of fkmMA UTeneit, io fonrvoltMMi. by Ceptxui Maciii».pxblM»eil 
at iheoipeBae of lba king of OudxL ^ 

In Snneerk Ikeimtiire, the report nieiittone the work on locim bibKognipHy» 

^ antitled IMtr&tw der Samerk Spricl^, publitbed at St. Fetenburgh by Pre- 
fwapr Adelmg; the IfkMasfd, a Iktle poem tnumlated into Latioby M. 
Bibary of Berlin ; two Airther parte of the Fyiyoi a work by Mr. Fraiiok» re- 
apeotieg certain p^ta of Hindu philoaopbyi and a critical edition of the laweof 
Menu by ikeaame scholar; an edition, at Bimn, of thefablea of the 
piMiabed by MM. Schlep and Laaaea, an interpretation of the test, and 
iUuatratioBa regarding the cuatona and uaagea of Iiidbi*^ ** These ddfeaent re» 
impreeaieoa of the text/* it ia reoiarked, “ are based upoaa learned analysis of 
the language; and thus it ia that Mr. Bopp*a admirable grammar has become, in 
the hands of Mr. Lassen, the object of close examination and extenaive ebaer 
nations, which have for the first time disclosed the labours of tha>^idn 
grammsriena upon their primitive tongue. The same species of utiK^ 

Co the Specimen of the Migveda of Mr. Rosen a greater yalut than eoe mWKt 
be tempted to attach to this short fragment.^ It is less on account of bie baaing 
gieen the early poetic or^nals which have been extracted from this imwient 
dtpatiiory of Hindu theology and philosofdiy, but rather under an iqiparently 
aioee confined, but not less important point of view, namely, ka philological 
character, that the Specimen of the Si^da claims the attention of the learned 
world. There has been found in it most of the grammatical /orms, the secret 
of wbicb Mr. Lassen, by a moat ingenious kind of divination, bad carried off 
from the original grammars of the BrabmiiiH ; and ^hat ia not leas striking, it 
diseoom the chief features which characterise the Zend dialect, of the books 
of 2Soroaater: a dialect which has^become the olgecC of special investigstion in 
Fiance. Thus k is now practicable to^tiace the histoiy of Hindu literature la 
a very ancient period, wbm the two moat learned Inoguaget, perhaps, in Asm, 
the Sanscrit of the Ganges and tha Zend of Bactriani^ were almost completely 
conibunded in one and the tame tongue.** 

The iwport speaks highly of a work of M. de Boblen, a Sanscrit seholar, 
girii^ Che gen^ result ^f reacnribes for the Inft twenty yenrs, into the 
bistory, character, manners and ioatkutions of the Hindus, calodnted to 
supersede the work of Mr. Ward, ** of which,** the report aays, ** without 
wiabisf to deprecate it beyond measure, we may be allowed to say that the well 
established inaccuracy of his tnaslatioDS, and bis obvious prejudices egaiast 
the people whose nuiooers and eustoms he traces, greatly diminish the merit 
of a compilation which it m sosMtimes useful to consult.’* 

The report then adverts to the light recently thrown upon Buddhism and 
the SMCshlp of Shakia, and promises further elucidatiens from the mestfrijr 
pcReClke learned president, M. Abel Rdmnsat. 

llHer referring to the works that have appeared regerding the hiatoiy ef Che 
Men^lf the report proceeds to*the sulject of Chinese literatufe, which hes been 
enriched, k observes, with ntany importent publications during the past year. 
Mr. Collie, late principal of the Aqgl^hinese College at Malacca, haa ghma a 
very good tmoslatian of the four booka of Confucius, one of which, the She- 
king, bee been publiabed in a Lmin trnnsletion by a French miasionBfy (Father 
Laeharme}^ by Mr. Mohl, who has likewise published the mysterioue JMhif 
T^igmmt, " a work of a singular and almost unintelligible duutmter, eompoced 
got of wordc and phrases, hut of Hoes and emblems, benealb which unknown 
gliiloseplieri epi^t to veil the wboW physical, moml, and politacnl system, end 
if no BO epehk, the entire encyclopmdin of the primithn nadons of eestem 
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. It ia added that the Chuen-Shoo of Confuciaa, of which a MS. transla* 
tion by Deshautcrayes is in the King's library, has become th^aubject of a aew 
work by Mr. Hattmann, ho that the Booh of Rites will bie the only iTing 
untranslated. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta,— -Kt a Meeting of the Phydeal Class of this 
Society, on the 11th March, a letter was read from G. Swinton, Esq., Chief 
Secretary to GoYernment, transmitting a specimen of the Ava platioa, in 
grains, received from Major Burney. 

As it is now ascertained that the mineral comes from a place called Kannee, 
on the Kuenduen river^v'Vvhich is the eastern boundary of Munnipoor, we may 
hope soon to become better acquainted with the localities of the platina 
mines of Ava. 

A letter was read from Dr. Gerard on the subject of the fossil shell strata of 
the Himmalaya. The shells resembling the Unio were mostly found in a loose 
stratum of black slatey schist, minutely pulverized, and at a varying elevation 
between thirteen and fifteen thousand feet, both upon the declivity of the 
Speetee, and upon the outward corresponding slope of the marginal rocks. 
They also occurred in the soil of the fields and upon the surface ^of waste 
tracts, in a wide hollow between the limestone rocks, which contained the 
profusion of pectens and other shells imbedded ; they are never found in the 
massive shell formation itself, but abound in the loose soil, and arc sometimes 
seen adhering to, or imbedded in schist. The ammonites occur in the sand* 
stone on the summit of the calcareous rocks above-mentioned, at an elevation 
of fifteen thousand feet.' One clifij rising vertically at this altitude, appeared 
to be formed of alternate strata of ** shell rock, black slate, and horizontal 
sandstone." 

The tercbratulae, detached and in mass, were particularly remarked in the 
Laitche Lang Chain, the third great ridge of the Himmalaya, at an elevation 
of seventeen thousand feet, altogether distinct from the other formations. 

Dr. Gerard is preparing a geological section of the Speetee valley, wlucb 
will materially assist in developing the facts of hi^ most interesting researches. 

A stuffed animal, brought from Van Diemen’s Land by Dr. Henderson, was 
presented, by his permission, for the inspection of the Society, by Dr. Grant. 

This animal. Dr. Grant observes, is called by the settlers the Van Diemen’s 
Land tiger, and proves very destructive to sheep : it is perhaps alluded to in 
the Van Diemen’s Land Almanack, under the title of the Van Diemen’s Land 
hyena, of which a full description is given therein. The length of the present 
specimen is four feet six inches from the snout to the end of the tail, its colour 
is between grey and tawny : the bead of the animal is wolfish, — the neck long 
and unsymmetrical (perhops owing to the imperfect mode of stufimg)-*E?ttend- 
ing from the middle of the back to the tail are a succession of transverse 
black stripes, from the appearance of which it has probably obtained the name 
of tiger ; it has, like most of the Australian animals, a marsupium, or ventral 
sac. The fore feet have five, the hind feet four clawed toes, hard and some- 
what blunted, as if with burrowing. The teeth are as follows : incisors 8-6, 
canines 11-11, cheek teeth 6-7 6-7- A reference to Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom 
proves that the animal belongs to the family of the Dasyuri, and it ^ees best 
with the dog-faced, or Dot, Cynoeephaluss'^ati&t^ is a marked distinction, 
however, in the present specimen, which has two cheek teeth more in the 
lower jaw than the latter animal^ while it has six less than the family of 
Sarigues, The head also rather resembles a wolf’s than a dog’s,, and Dr. 
Grant is hence led to suppose that it may be an iindescribed varied of the 
/lefVi/..yoi/r.N.S. VoL.e.No. 21. M 
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^asyurust to which, in such case, he would adapt the distinguishing oogooroen 
' of Lycocephalut, 

VARIETIES. 

4 

^ajbuioui Biography of Klaproth has favoured us with the 

foQowing translation of a Chinese biography of the celebrated hercsiarcb, 
Laou-tsze. 

“Laon-tsze is the tae-thang laou~keunt or most high and ancient lord. In 
the succession of ages, he has often appeared incarnate. He attained the 
trace of human birth in the time of the emperor Yiftng>kea, of the Yin dy- 
nasty, when an emanation of his soul beeainc incorporated with the miracu- 
lous and excellent lady of Jasper, in whom he sojourned eighty-one years, 
until the hour maou (from 5 to 7 a.ni.), on the l&th day of the second mm, 
of the year kang’^hin (B.C. 1301), under the reign of Woo-ting. He ‘was 
born in the spot Kew-jiu-lc, in the village of Lac-heang, in th# distiioilK^- 
heen, of the kingdom of Tsoo. He proceeded out of the left sUle^orttis 
mother^ and came into the world under a pear-tree (/e). He pointed to tbe 
tree, and said, this shall be my family name (/c). 

** At his birth, his head was white, his visage yellow, his ears long, hts^ eyes 
oblique, his nose well-formed. He had a double vomer, and in the cartilage 
of the nose were three holes or channels for the breath. His beard was a fine 
one, his forehead broad, his teeth not very close, his mouth wide. On the 
soles of his feet he had three and five lineaments, ^nd in the palms of his 
handa ten. His family name was Le, his surname Urh, his dtle PS-yang, and 
his honorific name Laoit-tsze or Laou-tan. 

**Wen-wang, king of Chow, being still Se p§, or prince of the west, 
appointed him keeper of the archives. In the reign of the emperor Woo- 
wang (about BC. 1120), he was promoted to the post of historian seated 
under the column. At a later period, he went to the farthest west, into the 
kingdoms of Ta-tsin* and Chew-keen. In the latter, he visited the celebrated 
incarnate named Koo seen seng. In the reign of Kan wang, of the same 
dynasty (about B.C. 1075), Laou-tsze hud once more the post of historian 
under the column. In the twenty-third year of Cliaou-wnng (B.C. 1030), be 
ascended a chariot drawn by grey bullocks, and passed the fortified defile 
called Yang koo, to the north-west of the western extremity of Sben se. 
Yun he, the commander of this fort, informed of his arrival, entreated him 
to impart to him his doctrine, which he received. In the 35th year of the 
same reign (B.C. 1 038), Laou-tsze was present ot the fair of Tsing yang sze, 
in the country of Chow (western Sze chuen); he then traversed, along with 
Ybti bb, the desert of sand and the country occupied by roving .barbafians. 
He v^s absent till the time of Mo wang, in whose reign (D.C. 1001 to 947) 
he reftimed to China. 

"In the seventeenth year of King Wang (B.C. 503), Confucius had an inter- 
view with Laou-tan : on leaving him he remarked, with an expression of 
admiration, that be was a dragon. 

" In the ninth year of Nan wang (B.C. 306), Laou-tsze again passed the 
frontiers of China, and raised himself by flight to the summit of Mount KwM 
lun. In the time of the Tsin dynasty, he came down from thence, and 
appeared on the banks of the Hwang ho. He then received the honorifio 
title of Ho shang ho, or ** Count who dwells on the river.** He there taugjit 
the doctrine of transcendent reason, and died peaceably. 

* Tlie lloman cinpiie, which wat not Uwn Inmlrtence. 
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'"Ue born once more under Wan te, of the Han dynasty (between 179 
and 157 and bore the honorific title of Kwang ching tsze. The emperor 
sent one of his court to him, in order to question him. The Count (Laou- 
teze) replied, * reason is venerable, and virtue deserving of re^rd : I cannot 
waste my time in answering your questions.' The emperor, thereupon, des- 
patched his carriage for him, and caused him to come to him. The monarch 
said to him, * there are in this world four great kings, of whom 1 am one, and 
the philosopher, notwithstanding his learning, is still my subject ; he cannot 
ascend higher than my feet ; I rule the rich and the honoured, as well as the 
poor and the despised.* The Count then gave the throne a slight blow with 
his hand, and it gradually rose into the immense space of the sky, like a cloud 
ascending from the earth, and reached a height of about the eighth of a nruie, 
where it stopped beneath the azure vault. Soon after, Laou tsze looked up 
and said, * your majesty has not yet got to heaven ; neither do you belong to 
the men who are beneath you ; you inhabit not the earth ; of what people are 
you at present sovereign ? where are flow the poor and despised, as well as 
the rich and honoured, you ruled?**' The emperor, thus enlightened, des- 
eended and made his acknowledgments $ he received from the sage the two 
books of transcendent reason and of virtue. 

Since that time there has been no age in which Laou-tszc has not mani- 
fested himself to this world of dust by the transformation." 


Interior of Atatralia, — The discovery, by Capt. Sturt, of the termination 
of that beautiful river, the Macquarie, in an extensive morass, which in the 
rainy season is inundated, and in the dry becomes a parched plain, has set at 
rest the question as to the existence of a lake in that direction. 

Capt. Sturt's discovery, in January 18^, of a magnificent salt river (named 
the Wellington), from half-a-mile to three-quarters of a mile in width," wind- 
ing its course towards the south-west, through a low depressed country, sug- 
gests two hypotheses : either that this immense river pours itself into the ocean, 
or that it terminates in an inland sea. 

The opinion entertained by Mr. Allan Cunningham, that this great river 
takes a decided bend to the north-west, and, flowing through the continent, 
communicates with the ocean on the north-west coast, between the seventeenth 
and eighteenth degrees of latitude, is veiy generally adopted, especially by 
those who have paid any attention to the extraordinary circumstances of the 
currents and tides at that point of the Australian coast, and especifdly the fact 
of the numerous mud banks at Roebuck Bay, &c. 

That there are other great streams commencing along the range of Blue 
Mountains, between the latitudes of 1 7° and 35**, and bending their course 
towards the west, no one will be hardy enough to deny ; for persons who are 
acquainted with the geography of the mountains of southern India, every where 
analogous to this Australian range, consider it to be impossible to be otherwise. 

The existence of a beautiful fresh water lake of about seventy miles in cir- 
cumference, situated a few days’ journey due west of the Macquarie and 
Lachlan rivers, is asserted by the natives with such appearance of truth that it 
may be looked upon as a fact. 

It must be no less certain, that the streams flowing through the vast forests 
from the range of mountains of Arden and Brown, either fall into this fr^h 
lake, or join and contribute to swell the waters of the Wellington. 

It must also be considered as certain, that should there be an inland sea in 
the interior of Australia, it must be at a very great distance from those parts of 
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South Woles alreody known to us; for no tribes hitherto met with hi the 
long journeys of Mr. Allan Cunningham or any other traveller have ever given 
the most distant hint that they knew of such mass of salt water. 

The cliffs along the soutli coast of this continent vary in height from 400 to 
600 feet, and the high land above these rises in some places considerably 
higher, and forms here and there detached rugged hills. Now it must be quite 
obvious that if ^his high range of coast declines towards the interior it will 
form vallies, in the bottom of which there must be small rivulets flowing from 
' these high ranges, and it must he equally clear that if this high coast, instead 
of declining, swells higher as you advance inland (which is the opinion of some), 
and forms immense mountains, there must be streams descending from them 
in various places, which either have an outlet into the ocean, or are received 
into lakes or inland seas. 

Capt. Flinders witnessed the strongest presumptive proofs of the existence 
of a great mass of fresh water somewhere behind the coast betveten Fowler's 
Bay and Cape Radstock, and it is nat^Ael to conclude that there must be fresh 
water lakes thereabouts, or that streams, whirh muit exist behind the 
high cliffy part of the coast, find tbdV:^way into the ocean heTfl^ but more par> 
ticularly in Denial Bay, where the mouth of a stream is traced both in the 
French and in the English charts. There are also two inlets in Fowler's Bay 
which may communicate with the interior.* 

Another writer has advanced arguments (founded on simple and plain 
reasoning as well as from analogy of other continents, and particularly from 
his own geographical experience in Asia and India) to prove that there must 
be countries of considerable extent forming a table-land in the interior of 
Austral ia.t 

T. I.M, 
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Faimljf Tmr through South Hollandy up the Rhincy and across the Netherlands to 

Oslend, Being No. XXI II. of The Family Library, London, 1831. Murray. 

A FAMiuAR and pU-asing journal of the ol>jects and incidents met wiili by -i family 
party during a tour of twenty •eight duy& through the most interesting parts of Holhiiid 
and Belgium, and up the Rhine. We bliall not probably err in our guess that tlic party 
consisted of the family of Mr. Barrow, and we arc very sure th.it the reader will from 
that consideration be led to expect much infonnation as well as amusement from the 
remarks of so shrewd and intelligent an observer,— and he will not be disapjiointed. 

The volume not merely affords the ordinary entertainment derived from a book of 
travels ; but it is adapted to he a companioii for a traveller in the same countries, point- 
ing out to him their rich scenery, splendid edifices, valuable collections of paintings, as 
well as their rural arts and curious mechanical contrivances against inundation. It is 
decorated with some fine views from the pencil and burin of Colonel Batty. 

JJves ^eminent British Statesmen. Vol. 1. Being No. XXI, of Dr. Lardner’a 
Cabinet C^cbpenlta. London, 18J1. Longman and Co. Tti>lor, 

This is an extremely interesting volume. Hie lives which it cuiitaiiis are th«jae of 
Sir Thomas More, Cardinal Wulscy, Archbishop Craiimer, and Lord Burleigh. The 
first, which is written by Sir James Mackintosh, is an admirable and delightful piece of 
biography, abounding in just and striking observations, and embodying with the history 
of the eminent individual philosophical views of the literature, manners, and jioUtics of 
the age* The other lives are, likewise, well compiled. 

• Vide the AUuof Chsrtit lo Baudm'e Narrative of the Ficiich ExpcdiUun, 1801-3< 
f rslr the Fnend of Auatralia. 
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Anerietm OmUholqgtfs §rthe Natural Hiaiory the Birdi ^ Ike, United &aia. By 
Auxandxr WiLsoK and Charlis Lucian Bonapartz. Edited by Profenor 
Jamison. Vol. IV. Being No. LXXI. of Constable’s Mbcdlamf, Edinburgb, 
1831. Constable and Co. London, Hunt, Chance, and Co. 

This is the concluding volume of a truly valuable little work, containing the tub- 
stance of Wilson’s great work, in nine quarto volumes, on American birds, which was 
condensed in the three former volumes: the present contains the American ornithology 
of Prince Charles Lucian Bonaparte. The whole is regularly arranged ; and the appen- 
dix includes excellent descriptions of American birds by Audubon, Richardson, and 
Swainson, with catalogues and arrangements. 

Hutarietd Memoirs (f the House Bourbon, In two vols. Vol. II. Being No. VII. 
of Dr. Lardner’s Calnnet Library. 

Thk concluding volume of this work, which is before us, does uot induce us to vary 
our opinion of it, namely, that it is a publication full of interest. 

Of the style, however, we can by no means sf^k favourably. It is foreign through- 
out ; apparently either written by a foreigner in English, or translated from the French 
with little regard to the English idiom, and is, besides, rather loose and slovenly. In 
doing justice to tlie merits of a work, we are bound to notice prominent defects. 

A Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen Garden j or an Account the most valuable Fruits 
and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain : with Kalendars of ike Work required in the 
Orchard and K lichen Garden^ during every Month in the Year. By Gzoroz Lind- 
LEY, C. M. U. S. Edited by John Lxndlzt, F.R.S., &c. London, 8vo. 1831. 
Longman and Co. 

Wz are informed in the editor's preface to this work, that the author of it ** has been 
occupied, at intervals, during nearly forty years in preparing for the press materials for 
a complete account of the fruit trees and vegetables cultivated in the gardens of Great 
Britain. The result of these inquiries,” it is added, ** is now presented to the reader 
in a form which, it is thought, is so condensed as to comprehend the greatest quantity of 
information in the smallest compass.” We have no hesitation in pronouncing this work 
to be one of the most useful we have ever seen. It is the sum of a vast deal of Obser- 
vation and careful inquiry, by one ** whose long practical experience, and ample 
opportunities of investigating such subjects personally, during a long series of many 
years, have been such as have rarely fallen to the lot of any one.” 

The title precludes the necessity of a description nf tlic contents of the work. Tlie 
various fruits and vegetables are arranged in the guide alphabetically, with copious 
indexes of names. We can recommend the work very strongly. 

T%e Watering Places of Great Britain, and Fadtionable Directory, illustrated with Views 
of all the Places of Besort in the UnUed Kingdom, &c. London, 1831. Hinton. 

Thu is a work of an entirely new character, and contniy to ordinary experience, it 
leems to have reached perfection at once. It consists of an excellent description, histo- 
rical, topographical, and statistical, of all the watering places ; a complete directoiy, 
containing the names and residencies of the nobility and gentry, bankers, physicians, 
and tradesmen of all classes, resident in each, alphabetically arranged, with the places 
and modes of amusement Every thing, in short, that can be necessary to be known 
by those who wish to resort to the sea-side for health, for pleasure, or for fashion-sake^ 
is to be found in this work, each part of whidi is embellished with three highly-fioisbed 
engravings of views. 
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PARLIAMEKTARY PAPERS. 

Tanjo&b CduunsioK. 

{Ordered by the Home Ommotu to be ftrinted, 27/* June 1031.) 

The Seventh Report of the CommlABioners appointed under an Agreement, concluded 
1 1th Februaiy 1024, between the East-India Company and tb^Prirate Crediton of 
his late Highness Ameer Sing, formerly Rajah of Tanjore. 

Ik obedience to the Act of Parliament, passed on the 26th April 1830, renewing the 
Act passed on the 17th June 1824, which requires us to present to both Houses of Par- 
liament a list of all the claims which, since the date of our last report, have been 
preferred, by persona whodescrilie themselves to be creditors of the late Ameer Sing, 
and have become parties to the deed of agreement with the East.india Company, we 
submit to the notice of tin's Honourable House, that n0 claim has been advertised since 
the date of our last report. 

The aggregate amount of the claima, specified in the iiab which 
have been presented, as nearly as could be calculated from the 
imperfect manner in which some of the claima were stated, was 


.iS.Paga. f. c, 
40,30,573 40 61 


The esu'mate of which, in sterling money at the rate of Bs. lliel* , i"i **0 

Pagoda, was f 1,612,229 II 9 

Abstract of the Amount of Um AcyudicaUons to the date of Uie preaent Report ; 


Aggregate of adjudications in favour of parties 

Aggregate of adjudications aguitut the parties, including the por- 
tions disallowed in claims favourably adjudicated 


S. Ps. f. c. 
364,700 17 69 

'550^933 S 75 


Total ... & IV 915,633 21 64 

• honour to state, that we have completed the investigation and adjudica- 

tioo of every claim on which the commiinioiiers at Madras liave tnmimilted tlieir final 
reports. 


Inourlaat report, we adverted to the causae asaigned by tbe commisaioners at 
Madras fOT the delay in tbe transmission of their reports, end to their assursDce in Uieir 
dispalch rf the 7th January 1830* that tlieir future iranamission of reports would uke 
place without interrupUon, further than might be iucidental to tbe ordinary process of 
lOTesU^ticm, „d to their attention, at the some Ume, to the duties of their disUnct 
office o^djudicaung, on the port of the government of Fort St. Goorgo, the Carnetic 
clwmsrfthe^y claw, which, under orrangemenU already noUced, liad bean with- 
drawn from the Cametic fund. 


W. h.™ no* to report, ,.h.,. rioc, «:eirri . di^-ich froo. tbe T.ok« 

fTiTT" ’“*• ttat tb. g<m*oin«nt ot 

r«n at. bed diobdKd tb. tenpono, o«a of ib. Mldiiioiul ,omoo»Dt com. 

fo ,.y,m.mng mrf ewifyjo, ^ tbe mid gomntmeol. tb.p«»o..oUU«llo 
tbeomnol ml;ndicM.d by tbm the mid cotooiimioiun, in tbeir diminet ebancam of 
Ura^ gaemnint ommierionm. It will b. NtoMobMod, tbot lb. m, gemlmnai 
“ T«J<« c«mimioom. mi .Im m C3.nMic gvmmnMnt ooo. 
inmii^sod « .ucb, m^n .ltd wijiidictt., limb in mpmt to enmia daim., 
tb. Cwtqwty. •• nimmiitlng tb. Im. imlMb of 

to I™** ^ thei^upon, according to former nniiw, duly leponed 

government commfiaioiier, 

Mwiliflod the pv^elmming. osoertained their tiUas, and certified the claim finally 10 
te«Ofmnin.nt of Fort St Gmge. By tb. dmiition of Ibi. offim, tbhl ganmflWM 
Twijor. commimionm, in addition to tb.ir dulim m 
Zt ^ ^ oouori-ioort. for mmr- 

I"””? tb. moouoi due to Croeti. cr«Uton,-tb. obligetioo dm of 

iiiTmtigUiitg tbetitlM of tb«|wt» diimiiig u «ch. Tb. IVojot. cooiioimiona. d 
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Madru thereupon represented to us, that the sueoenrul and speedy termination of their 
Tai\)ore commhsioner could not be ei^eoted, imlesafellirf firom Ibu extra duly diouid 
be afforded to them, by the re-establishmeat of the office of the additional govemment 
commissioner. We received this di'.patch on the S6tb February last, and on the S8th 
February we transmitted a copy thereof te the Honourable Court of Directora of the 
East- India Company, accompanied with our opinion, that if orders were not imme- 
diately tranamitt^ for the re-appointment of the additional government commissioneri 
further serious injury would be inflicted on the Tanjore creditors, who have already 
suffered by the delay which has arisen in the investigation in India of the daima undet 
tho Tanjore deed of covenants. We also felt it to be our duty to transmit to the Commis- 
sioners for the Aflairs of India, a copy of our address to the Court of Directors j and 
we are given to understand that orders on the subject have been transmitted by the said 
court to the Governor in Council at Fort St. George, directing the said governmt nt 
to take the sitid subject into re-consideration. 

Office of the Tanjore Commissioners, Bxnjamin Hobhousx, 

Manchester Buildings, Westminster, Thos. Cockbuan, 

24th June 1831. Robut Habby Ivgld. 


India Revknuk. 

An Account of the Fcr-centage at which the several Heads of Revenue in India were 
collected, on an average of the Five Yeara, ending 1827-8. 

^Compiled from Apfendir to Second Report of Select CommiUee of the Comnumst ordered 
to be printed 8th Jufy 1830). 
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Parliameniaty Papers, 

L4H9 RtTtNOS. 

An Account of the Aireun of Land Revenue left outstanding annually, at the Qose 
of the Offletal Tear (ending 30th April) at each of the Presidencies in India, from 
1809-10 to 1B27>2B, inclusive. 

(jOrdered to be printed 1 7th March 1 830.) 


yaARS. 

ARREARS OF LAND REVENUE LEFT OUTSTANDING. 

Bbnoai.. 

Madeab. 

Bombay. 

The whdieor 
India. 




£. 

£. 


1,640,-^96 

1,232,182 

62,415 

2,935,193 


1,596,065 

1,312,58^ 

46.605 

2,955,259 

1812 

1,643,320 

1,405,377 

41,451 

mMmmi 

1813 

1,851,623 

l,402,d00 

57,591 » 

.^,311,314 

1814 

1,776,827 

1,470,960 

55,827 . 

■ 3,303,614 

1815 

1,964,685 

1,524,102 

54,908 

3.543,695 

181fi 

2,053,667 

1,765,426 

73,048 

3,892,141 

1817 

2.073,731 

1,861.281 

7OT7 

4,011,889 

1818 

2,387,784 

1.954.168 

112,140 

4.454,092 

1819 

2,240.061 

2,022.711 

137,225 

4,399,997 

1820 

2,055,067 

2,223,717 

288,120 

4,566,904 

1821 

2,066,156 

2,305,707 

390,050 

4,761,913 

1822 

2,025,637 

1,813,602 

430,944 

4,270,183 

1823 

2,101,563 

1,682,251 

523,141 

4,306,955 

1824 

2,081,531 

1,686,127 


4,221»743 

1825 

2,182,054 

1,674,989 

389,637 

4,246,680 

1826 

2,372,193 

1,220,136 

381,270 

3,973,599 

1827 

2,352,666 

1,185,199 

383,780 

3,921,645 

1828 

2,349,934 

1,263,863 

374,969 

3,988,766 


India Board. 

An Account of all Offices, Places, and Establishments belonging to the Board of 
Commissioners for tlie Affiurs of India, with the Amount of tlieir Allowances as 
they stood on the 1st April 1814 and the 1st April 1830. 


Annual Rate of Salaries paid at Lady Day 
1614. 


IVesident j£5,000 

Two Commissioners 3,000 

Secretary 1,800 

Assistant secretary 1,350 

Nineteen clerks 10,650 


Solicitor, librarian and assistant, 
office keeper, housekeeper,^ 1,530 
and four messengers ) 

je23,330 


Annual Rate of Salaries yaid at Lady Day 
1830. 


President j£5,000 

Two Commissioners 3,000 

Secretary 1,600 

Assistant secretary 1,200 

Twenty-seven clerks 12,000 


Solicitor, librarian and assistant, 
office-keeper, bouse - keeper, > 1,315 
four mceseogen, and a porter J 

£24,315 
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THE MAHRATTA VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT* 

To THE Eniroa. 


Sir: After your distinct avowal, in the number of your Journal for 
April 1830, that ** the Rev. Wm. Morton, of Bishop’s College,” was the 
author of the critique on the Mahratta version of the New Testament, 
which appeared in the Asiatic Journal for September 1829, 1 need not 
say that 1 was somewhat more than surprised by the acknowledgment of 
Lieut. Col. Vans Kennedy, in your number for March last, that the article 
in question was written by himself. As, however, the critique was sent by 
Mr. Morton, ** with corrections in MS.,”* accompanied by a letter, in 
which he stigmatized the translations of the Serampore missionaries in terms 
which (as you afterwards said) you " do not scruple to say are too pointed 
and severe,” but one opinion, I conceive, can be formed respecting such 
conduct. If not actually guilty of plagiary, it is perfectly clear that he 
treated the Colonel’s production at least as his adopted child, and has 
accordingly made himself accountable for all its deformities and errors. 
My business at present is not, however, with the Rev. Mr. Morton, but 
with Lieut. Col. Vans Kennedy; and 1 shall therefore leave the right of 
paternity to be settled between these two gentlemen. 

The Colonel, having manfully thrown down the gauntlet, 1 unhesitatingly 
accept the challenge, and again come forward to break a lance in defence 
of truth and justice. He is certainly quite right in thinking it ** doubtful 
whether the knowledge of his having been the writer of this article would 
have prevented Mr. Greenfield from publishing his pamphlet,” though for 
somewhat different reasons than those he would insinuate. My warfare was 
not so much with the individual as with his opinions; not with the delin- 
quent, but with his errors. No name or authority would, therefore, have 
influenced my conduct. It may be perfectly true that I “ entertain some 
very questionable opinions with respect to the nature of language in gene- 
ral but as these opinions, 1 conceive, had no weight in determining the 
inaccuracy of the criticisms of my antagonist, their absence would not have 
prevented my attempt to defend the Serampore version of the New Testa- 
ment.” For instance : what principles, except those of trutli and an 


appeal to fact, were involved in the determination whether 
signified to receive, as well as to seize or take ; or whether the word 
truth” was rendered by the Mahratta translator or not ? These, and 
almast every other question, were absolutely determinable by an appeal, 
not to any principles respecting language generally, but to fact and autho- 
rity, and in such a way were they treated. BeKeving, as 1 still do most 
firmly, that ,the charges i^ainst the Mahratta version were founded in igno- 
rance pr misrepresentation, nothing >but a total destitution of every principle 


• Tlli^Uqiia. vlOi MS.,aMwUooi (w w unSmtaod. by Mr. Morton) wm placed inour ha nda ly a 
rdative gf Jdr. M. In En^and, together with letten ftoto. Mr. Morton on the eubJect of the Oriental 
tianeigaiaBa er^thoScriptuMa nMqgto the printed artlqle |n Urme which could lead no^ teepp- 
MIPas^gatadHenliyi«paMf^8g»!pn,aiMacoomppi^ lnMS.-ED. 

AsiatJour. N.S. VoL. 6. No. 22. N 
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of rectitude and correct moral feeling would have prevented roy attempting 
its defence. 

Before advancing to a discussion of the specific charges made by Col. 
Vans Kennedy, it is necessary to examine his position respecting the imprac- 
tjl^ility of translating the Scriptures into the Mahratta language. In 
^^mport of this opinion, he cites a passage from the preface to his own 
Metionar}', concerning the uncultivated nature of that language, and its 
being '‘entirely material^ every word being the representative of some fsen- 
sible object or impression, and scarcely a single term being expressive of the 
operations of the mind,*^ &c. It is certainly not a little singular, that I 
quoted this very passage against Mr. Morton, as I then thought, but, as it 
now appears, againrt the Colonel himself, ig my defence of the Mahratta 
version, preceded by another from the same author descriptive of the nature 
of that language. As it will enable the reader to api^eciate the real 
character of this statement, I beg leave to introduce the following extract : 
“Though not divided into dialects, it yet presents t^co distinct styles, 
which vary considerably from each other. The first, or iVacrit, is employed 
in books only, and abounds in Sanscrit words. The second is the language 
spoken by all Avell-educated natives, and particularly by such as are 
employed in any .situation, civil or military, under Government. It admits 
less frequently of Sanscrit words, but adopts freely such as belong to Arabic, 
Persian, or Hindi. The third style is peculiar to the cultivators and lower 
classes ; in tliis, foreign words arc introduced more sparingly, and though it 
perhaps possesses few common terms unknown to the second 8t)le, yet there 
must be in it many colloquial and technical terms, which scarcely ever occur 
in genelal intercourse with those who do not belong to the same class or 
trade.” 

Now, in my simplicity, I referred the former passage respecting the 
materiality of the Mahratta language, and its incapability of expressing 
mental operations, to that of the M/rc/ style, oj that peculiar to the culti- 
vators or lower classes ; for I never could have conceived it applicable to the 
second style, or the language spoken by all M'cll-educated natives, which 
adopts freely Arabic, Persian, and Hindi words; far less could 1 con- 
sider it true of the Jirsi style, or Pracrit, which abounds with Sanscrit 
words. Thi« appeared to me tantamount to admitting that all these lan- 
guages were material, and incapable of expres.sing mental operations. 
Yet it seems I was mistaken ; for the Colonel,, it would appear, applied it 
to the Mahratta language generally, as it now exists, and now urges this 
view of the language as conclusive evidence of its incapability, in the trans- 
lation of the sacred Scriptures, to convey adequate ideas to the minds of 
the Mahrattas. But after/ill, is it not probable that the Colonel has here 
fallen into error ? Surely the language of a people whom he describes, in a 
subsequent page, as “ having arrived at a considerable stage of refinement 
and civilization, and who have long possessed numerous works in all branches 
of literature and science,” cannot be so rude and barbarous. Having 
“ minds singularly acute, which seem to have decidedly a natural disposi- 
tion for metaphysical disquisition,” it surely cannot be possible lhalt they are 
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incapable of expressing mental operations. Nay, this suspicion amounts to 
an alisolute certainty, upon opening the Mahratta Dictionary of Lieikt. Col. 
Vans Kennedy, every page of which contains a complete demoMttrfttkin of 
the capability of the Mahrattas to express spiritunl and mental ideas. Sven 
in the English part of thfit work 1 find an abundance of such words as those 
which I subjoin in a note below,* with from one to five Mahratta words to 
each. From these examples it will be perceived how totally inapplicable the 
above description of tlie MahrAa language is to that of the second style, 
of which only the Colonel’s work professes to be a Dictionary ;t and con- 
sequently that it must be much more so to the Pracrit or frst style, which 
admits of such copious stores from the Sanscrit, tte learned and theolo- 
gical language throughout India. His account of the incapability of the 
Mahratta to express abstract ideas and mental operations must therefore be 
confined to the third style, or that of the agriculturists ; while that lan- 
guage, as a whole, must be admitted to be capable of enunciating at least 
many of the great and ennobling sentiments of revealed religion. And as 
“ the only peculiarity in this dialect,” as the Colonel affirms, “ is, that 
almost every Marat’ha word has but one single meaning, and consequently 
this circumstance ought to facilitate, and not to impede, the labours of the 
translator, as long as equivalent terms arc found in the Marat’ha, and in 
die original translated from,” it may fairly be inferred that it is at least 
possible that Dr. Carey and his learned Mahratta pundit may have suc- 
ceeded in translating the Scriptures intelligibly into that language. 

Passing by his a priori reasoning on niy incapability of judging of the 


• Words expressive nf mental oiieratious or conditions: acknowledge, acquiescent, afflect, affection, 
angei, anxiety, apprehension, approve, assent, attention, believe, calculate, choose, compare, comttaa- 
sionate, comprehend, conceive, confidence, conjecture, consent, consider, dqlected, deliberate, ddlght, 
desire, determine, discernment, discontented, discrimination, dislike, disjdcased, distinguish, doubt, 
dread, enamoured, envy, estimate, expect, fear, foresight, forget, glad, hatred, hope, Jealousy, ignorant, 
inclination, inconsiderate, intelligent, intention, know, learn, love, malice, meditate, modest, pity, 
liurttusc, recollect, reflect, regret, remember, remorse, repent, resolve, satisfaction, shame, study, 
suppose, suspicion, trust, venerate, understand, will, wise, wish. 

Abstract, teUgious, and metaphysical terms: adore, beginning, cause, circumstance, condition, con- 
fess, connexion, consequence, deity, demon, destiny, devotion, dlsaple, divine, effectual, essence, 
eternal, ethics, exceUence, existence, expiation, faith, fo'-giveness, futurity, God, hell, holy, hypocrisy, 
immortal. Impiety, incarnation, infinite, inteiiect, invisibie. Judgment, justice, knowiecige, logic, 
mediator, memory, mind, motive, mystery, nature, necessary, object, opinion, origin, pardon, penance, 
piety, poMibOity, pray, prediction, propitiate, leallty, reason, religion, repenunce, result, revealed, 
sacrifice* sceptic, soul, source, space, spirit, substance, temperament, truth, vice, uncertainty, 
universal, worship. 

t The Colond’s work being, as stated above, a dictionary of the seeemf style only, hh censure of Dr. 
Ceny’sDlctiooary (which is a general dictionary of the language. Including the Pracrit), because of Us 
containing numetoui Sanscrit ternu, is not a little harsh and unjust. It might with more propriety be 
complained of his work that, though he professes to designate the Sanscrit words by an S, yetnotatythe 
of them are so denoted. Thus, in the second column of page 89, out of thirty-one words, be do- 
nates five as Arabic or Persian, and out of the remaining twenty-six, but one ns Sanscrit i whereas the 


fket Is, that there axe mon than dne-hklf of that numbapure Sanscrit, namdy. 


»rw*r, jfpt. 


*1^, *nTfTT, beridfli tlwlblknrliig derivaUva 

jrtt, *rwT, wft, spr, sT'mr, 


leaving but five that may poselbly be pum Mahntu i 
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feMitiner iit which the MahrMta yerskm of the New TeataiB^ bu beetf 
ttihttted/’ becBUfle ^ there are no books in Marat’lw written in the style of 
' ftuniluir conversation ;’*(!) as well as his suspicion that I would be incd- 
pable of reading a single wold of it^ because it is printed on oollr8% dirt}r- 
looking, country paper, with bad ink, and still worse type8/'(!) as unworthy 
of serious notice ; 1 advance to the consideration of the proof which he 
adduces "that Mr. Greenfield has undertaken to defend a translation made 
into a language with which he himself m totally unacquaintecL" This 
charge is respecting the Ifitter part of the eighteenth verse of the first 
chapter of St. John's Gospel,” upon w^hich he observes : " To suppose this 
to be Marat'ha betrays a singular ignorance of that language; and to be 
able to extract meaning out of these words, requires a degree of ingenuity 
to which I make no pretension. I will, however, do them into English^ 

■ * 

and leave the reader to try if he can be ntore successful : A bosom-seated 
1 s 4 S 8 7 6 

^ a father they an ndualistic-hom eon hue mado^Ught to them" 

&o. &c. 

In order effectually to reply to these charges, it will be proper to present 
the reader with the whole of the sentence, the latter half of i^ich only the 
Colonel has given. The following is the entire passage, together with the 
rendering 1 offered in the pamphlet on the Maliratta version : 

Any>one God at-any-time to*see attained hath-not, of4he-Father 

^ '3tf|TfTlWrr gw ciwr 

in-the-bosom he the«only-begotten son him revelation 

made-bath. 

Tliat is, in the English idiom) " Not any one hath attained to see God 
at any time : he the only begotten Son in the bosom of the Father hath 
revealed him.” To this version 1 adhere, as presenting the only true, 
genuine, and grammatical sense of theMahratta; and shall now proo^ to 
deittonstrate, by a brief analykis, that it is oonstinaoted neither in " defiance 
of common sense," nor yet in violation of ^'the gitmiiiaiM mieB of the 
language.^' This analysis, however, I apprehend, ne^ only be applied 
to the latter part of the passage, as it would appear jfrom tilt silence of the 
Colonel, that he had admitted the accuracy of my ti^on of the former 
par^ and oonsequentiy the inaccuracy of his "His tramilHtion was 
thus expressed : "No one having seen has ever found God;”(!} upon 
wldoh I ObneMd, *tbat in order to have elicited this version, dm Velb 

" to seef instead of being in the infinitive mood, shonM have been 

the adverbial partieipie " having even for tiie corrtfCtaess of 
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whfoli’«Uiteiiient I'confidently apped to every Mahmtta sohobu^ M a^^oept* 
itig Gdloftel Vans Kennedy. 

the genitive oaee of father, ^ faeittif governed 

by, and agreeing with, the succeeding word. The genitive is properly an 
adjective, and varies in its gender to agree with the substantive to w^tioh it 

belongs ; being formed by affixing to the noun for the maaonlina^ ’eft 

for the feminine, ^ for the neuter, and % for all genders. See Dr. 
Carey’s Grammar, page 15.* 

2- an adjective formed from the hreaet, 

beeom^ and ^ employed to denominate a thing from its being in any 
particular place, as ** situated in a village^*' 

in an assembly (See Dr. Carey’s Grammar, page 35.) This sylla- 
ble is the Sanscrit f from TT to stay'* or “tf/aac?,’* and denotes 
staying, abiding; what or who is, or stays.” (Wilson.) Being *Mn 
construction with the preceding word,” in the genitive case, it sufficiently 
points out the bosom here intended, to be the bosom of the Father.” 
This, the Colon^S own version, though certainly Siiffioieotly ludioroils,-^ 
^^aboBom-seatcd of a lather,” clearly evinces, as it also does, that, though 
an adjective, it is not, as he affirms, << therefore without Maning, not being 
joined to a noun,” as, from his use of the article a, he evidendy considers 
it as used substantively, as adjectives frequently ate in Mfdiratta. But the 
fuel is^ that it is joined to a noun, and qualifies *‘a son ” (No- 5-), 
as the reader may readily perceive. 

3. literally, Mcy, Mose, the nominative plural masculine of the 

demonstrative pronoun, but used bonorifically for thai^ and qualifies 
and readers definite **the only begotten Son.” Respecting the honoHfic 
use of the plural pronouns in a singular sense, I beg leave to refer the 
reader to the statements in my pamphlet on the Mabratta version. It only 
remains here to advert to the use of the demonstrative pronoun in this 
passage, "the insertion** of which. Colonel Vans Kennedy affirms, 
" would alone render lha teotenoe in Marat'ha ^onsensioal ; and even the 
UuiH of the original, and the Ae of the Emglish version, must be admitted 
to be a pleonasm, wUoh there was no occasion to retain in a translation.'* 
however these words nay be regarded in English, or Greek, there k 
no pleonasm in Mahntt^ even aooording to my antagonist’s own shewing. 
For be observe^ ladguage bas no uriicle^ the English indefimte 

article can alone be applied to a Marat’ha noun, unless it is shewn by the 
demonstrative pronoun, or some other mode of .oonstruotion, that the 
definite article {t.c. in transleting into English] ought to be used.” The 

« TteiMeBrwMciieiMWvieniliietothaOMniMear tl&CaiW(«>Unitenireisoriaiii» 
giufft BttttnilBMbcttdteor Or.OnimraS wm oincboittttliii, 
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aemoiQirative pronoun is therefore dorreotly employed here, In ordh^ii^ 
render the wor^ and consequently the indefinite rendering 

the Cotonel, — a bosom-seated and ** an adualistic-born Son,’* is per- 
fectly e^neous, according to his own statement, as well as that of ** a 
father for this word, being in construction with a definite noun, must be 
rendered definitely also, — ** the Father.” I need scarcely add, ^:bat his 
position, that Father and Son, also, are relative terms, wluoh^< thos 
standing by themselves, have no meaning in Marat’ha,” is therefore wholly 
unfounded ; and, after his having admitted that a word might be rendered 
d^inite by ** the demonstrative pronoun, or some other mode of construc- 
tion,” 1 know not by what logical process he could draw the inference, that 
consequently, the emphatic (or definite] mention of the Father and Son, 
which occurs so frequently in the New Testament, cannft be in any 

manner expressed in Marat’ha t” Nay^ had the demonstrative pronoun ^ 
been wanting, this position miglit still have been questionable, and the 
accuracy of his indefinite rendering impugned. For the Colonel himself, 
in his Diotionaiy, under the word The^* states, There is no article 
in Marat'ha, and the is consequently inherent in all nouns, as 

^ the king killed the tiger JV' Again, on tlic 


article ** A --An,'* he observe^ there is no article in the Marat’ha lan< 


guage, and the place of a therefore, when definite, is supplied by the nume- 
ral one — as ‘ call a (one) sepoy ;* when fn- 

definite it is inherent in all nouns — as, 

‘ A buffaloe gives more milk than a cow,’ ” or ‘ the buffaloe and the cow,’ 
generically, the context shewing, in all such casus, whether it should be 
definite or indefinite. A single word more would be superfluous. 

4. sTflrfftasrirT, composed of and SIFT , and 

agreeing as an adjective with (or forming a compound with) TT 
“ a son. (No. 5.) The former of these words is a compound of 
« a privative particle prefixed to words and equivalent to dis, un, less, 

without” (Colonel Vans Kennedy), and , " Duro. second,” 


(Idem.). Consequently, it literally means, not second,” or without a 
second,” or, as Dr. Carey defines it, “ single, only, unrivalled.” The 
Colonel’s version, namely, ** adpalistic,” is therefore Itombastic, absurd, 
and fidse, and, I fear, could only have been intended for the purpose of 
bringing the Mahratta version into contempt. His assertion that it ** is 
nsed^nly in two very peculiar senses [or rather applications] in Sanscrit ” 
(it^hich, however, I greatly doubt), will not prove that it is not used in 
various senses in Mahratta, or that it is inapplicable here. Though 
omitted by ihe Colonel, in his Dictionary, it is inserted, as we have seen, 
in that of Dr. Carey ; and it is certain, that its cognate 3[^Tr is usod in 
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■ the Knse of '‘single', (^cton) k Bengal^ wd Hindoo- 

Rtadee, iu the sense of ^ uneiqualled while in Mamtt% its opposite 

(which is its uncompouhded form) firTl-q f < ** seeond/' is giM even by 
the Colonel, as well as ft two, and frST , " t\riee-b(mi, f>. a Brah- 
maq, whose investiture with the sacred string constitutes his secoad^birth." 
(Vans Kennedy.) With respect to “ bom, produced, engen- 

dered ” (Wilson),* being “ a pure Sanscrit word unknown in this sense to 
the Mahratta language,” it may be true with regard to the second style, 
and be considered as proved if the Coloners Dictionary be admitted as 
decisive authority ; but, though it is not found in that work, it is passing 

strange that the derivative of its root >51 “ to l>ring forth, 

to be born " (Vans Kennedy), as well as sSl***! " birth” {Idem.), should 
exist there. The word itself is found in Bengali, , "bora, pro- 

duced, begotten, arising from, natural ” (Morton), and in various other 
Indian dialects. The objection that " there is a noun (in Mahratta), spelt 
in precisely the same manner, that signifies a caste, hind, quality^* will 
apply witli equal force to the Sanscrit ; and rw being rendered, in the 
fourteenth verse, by , "produce, creation” (Vans Kennedy), in 

connection with SrflrfW, "enfy,” would effectually prevent any 
misconception arising from ambiguity of terms. It is curious to remark 
how conveniently the Colonel has changed his position relative to this word. 

Before, his objection was, that was not equivalent to 

^ the only begotten,’ particularly because it does not express the 
filiation of the Son from the Father.” Having shewn, in my former work, 
that this charge arose from his heedlessly taking the single word onljf, and 
overlooking the w’ords with which it was compounded, namely ^|rt and 
, and consequently that these compounds fully "expressed the 
filiation of the Son from the Father,” (Defence of the Mahratta Version, 
p. 72) ; he now, with equal justice and success, objects against the words 
that they are either unused or would be misunderstood ! 

5.g^«n.n.. a son, a child” (Vans Kennedy), the nominative to 
the following words (Nos. 7, 8), and which the Colonel states " ought not 

to have been in the nominative, but in the instrumental case 
The rule for this construction, which he has correctly laid down, perfectly 
agrees with that given by Dr. Carey. (Grammar, pp. 148, 149.) But 
there is no rule without an exception; and to that rule our venerable Orien- 
talist makes the following exception : " the agent of a verb in the preter 
tense cannot be in the instrumental case if the action be suspended upon 
the performance of a prior action expressed by an active participle, because 
the verb, though accounted active, is really passive when thus governed. 
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vfif^ni ?RPft » ‘ Jesus, having come 

*'« 9uuf his mfe*a mother lying ill of a fever,* The 

fpf this sentence cannot be , because of the subordinate 


sentence 1wci% ^ ^3=1: but if that beH)mitted, the agent 
mutlt be in the third case/’ Under this exception, 1 apprehend, the pre- 


sent case falls. 


The agent cannot be 



because of the subordi- 


nate sentence , abiding in the bosom of the 

Father,** the making God known being suspended upon this prior action, 
and being equivalent to an active participle. 8o much for the bad 


grammar, and the " facility ** with which it is proved. 

, the demonstrative or personal pronoun, tliird person plural, 
common, in Uie accusative or dative case, but used honorifically for the 


singular him, and agreeing with its antecedtttt , God, in the 

first member of the sentence. The reader will perceive that the impossibi- 
lity, as the Colonel states, ^'to understand to what antecedent the sixth 
word refers,*’ is purely imaginaiy ; and that the difficulty ** to determine 
whether it is to be considered as the dative or the accusative case,'* is simply 
ridiculous, since be states in a note, ^'Ihat nouns denoting animated beings, 
and the pronouns their substitutes, have in Marat’ha no accusative case, as 
when governed by a verb they ought always to appear in the dative ; and 
thus the dative in Marat’ha serves for both the dative and accusative of 
European languages !** His exception, which follows, that **in convert 
saiion, however, this rule is not always observed, and the nominative is 
then uaed for the accusative,” is obviously notliing to the purpose. 


noun, masculine, singular, nominative, forming a com- 
pound verb with the following word ; which, with the preceding word, the 
Colonel says, can afford no other meaning than made them light : a 
node af expression which would be perfectly unintelligible to every 
MflDBt’ba ”! I'his is perhaps as extraordinary a specimen of literal 
translation as was ever seen, and is precisely as if a Greek student, instead 
of rendering fS«ysV«r« ** declared^* translated it etymologically by 
brought forth,** and then laughed at its uncouthness. The fact is, that 
is a most beautiful and appropriate term, being applied to the 
declaring or ^uhlishing of any thing in Sanscrit, Bengali, Mahratti^ 
md almiost every other Indian dialect. Wilson, in his Sanscrit Dictionary, 
correctly defines it: sunshine, lustre, light; 2, expansion, dHfudon> 

nanifestation ; the word being equally applicable to physical or moral sub- 
ects, u the blowing of a flower, diffasion of celebrity, the publicity af 
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an leptfBt, or the manifestation of a &c. 

in conformity with this definition, explains it to* mean in ‘Jtlngifii, **^ani- 
festation, discovery, disclosure, publication,' revelatien^ appearanee, light* 
lustre, illumination, expansion, c^jening, diffusion, perspicuity ; open', 
manifest, expanded, blown;’* and Colonel Vans Kennedy himself, in his 
Mahratta Dictionary, defines it, lighl^ lustre ; notoriety ; puhliei^'* 
w’hilc for publicity he gives the very word in question ! The proper sense, 

then, afforded by the phrase is not ** made 

them liglit,” but ** revealed (or manifested) him,” which correctly agrees 
with the original in which there is an ellipsis of “ him.” 

8. verb active, third person of the perfect tense, indicative 

mood, from to dOf make, agreeing with its nominative 

(No. .5), and forming a compound with tlie preceding word. (See Dr. 
Carey’s Grammar, p. 69.) 

Having, I trust, successfully vindicated this ]uissage from the obloquy 
cast upon it by Colonel Vans Kennedy, I would beg leave, in reply to a 
few observations with which he has favoured me in a note, to refer the 
reader to my Defence of the Mahratta version. From that work he will 
ascertain “ upon what grounds,” whether “successful ” or not, 1 defended 

the periphrasis for “ a lamb,” (pp. 51-59) and the employment of 
“body,” (pp. 33-35), and will perceive, in the latter case, that “bowejirer 

unknown to Mr. Greenfield such niceties of language,” a» are pointed 
out by the Colonel, may be, no “ refined or metaphysical sense ” can apply 
to the passage under consideration. 

I pass by the remarks of Colonel V ans Kennedy upon “ Mr. Greenfield’s 
having undertaken a task for which he is by no means qualified,” and his 
assumption of the accuracy of his criticisms because they had remained 
unanswered at Calcutta ; but he must allow me to doubt the accuracy of 
his assertion respecting “ the missionaries who have come to this side of 
India, whetlier English, Scotch, or Americari, having all found this version 
to be so unintelligible to the Marat’has, that they have been unable to de- 
rive from it any a.ssistance whatever.” I cannot learn that such a fact is at 
all “ known to the missionary societies and the Colonel appears, accord- 
ing to his own account, to know so little about their doings, that upon such 
8ul:jects he must excuse me if 1 deem him very insufficient authority. 

The Colonel, in order, I suppose, to redeem his pledge, that “ if the 
troth ” of his criticisms i^ere “ questioned,” he was “ quite ready to pro- 
duce still more oonvinoing proofs of this version being deficient in every 
requisite for conveying to the natives a faithful and intelligible translatioii 
of the Soriptures,” next adduces a solitary example from Rom. v. 18. 

This he gives in the Nagari character, in the following manner : ^ 

s s 4 6 c 7 8^ 

3Rr 3iDn% wm 

AsiatJour, N.iS.VoL. 6. No. 22. O 
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9 10 11 U 13 

in?sr 

^ '* '*■ 18 18 80 

1 9 * j. 

, which he thus renders ; ** Therefore, as by the falling of 

3 4 . 11 10 9 ‘ 8 7 » 

on? man it was determined until giving punishment of all the worlds, so by the 

18 is' 14 17 18 17 91 

virtue ’ of one man until life-appearance dying-without-sin there vras 
18 • ' 19 90 

gratuitously a gift for all !” , 

Upon this extraordinary version, he observes, the reader will not, of 
course, expect me to make sense of nonsense ; but I hailb rendered the 
above words into English literally, and I must leave it to Mr. Greenileld 
to prove the accuracy of so censurable an attempt at ^anslation as this. 

1 shall merely observe, that , in the sense here iiftended, is neither 

a Saafcrit nor a Marat’ha word, as it is the participle of a verb which 
signii^es to" fall, literally ^ and never Jiguratively^ as in Englisii.* 

is evidently meant for meriy the Hindustani log; but in 




Marat’ha and Sanscrit has no other signification than world. 

and is a mode of construction, as 

!ierc used, from which no meaning can be extracted ; for is a 


3 reposition which has no other slgnificaUons than until, as far as, up to. 
The collocation alone, however, of the above words, produces such com- 


plete nonsense, that had this version been revised, any person, however 
little acquainted with the Marat’ha, must have immediately perceived that 
:he translation could not be correct, even according to the principles of 
European languages ; for not one of the words is placed in regimine with 
uiother, as they all stand isolated and unconnected, in utter defiance of 


the rules of not only the Marat’ha, but of all grammar,” &c. 


Although " the reader would not, of course, expect” the Colonel ‘‘to 
nake sense of nonsense,” yet a suspicion might enter his mind whether he 
nay not have made nonsense of sense; and coAsequently it might become 
i question whether the nonsense is to be oscribed to the Mahratta version of 
[)r. Carey, or to the English re-translation of Colonel Vans Kennedy. He 
nay unhesitatin^y conclude the latter to be “ nonsense,” absolute, down- 
ight nonsense; but of the former, unless he be a Mahratta scholar, he has 
lb means of judging, except from that re-translation and the unsupported 
gBertioBS of that gentleman. Some may perhaps be of opinion that no 
ther pioof need be required, and may deem the testimony of such a man 
the author of a Mahratta Dictionary and a resident in the country) amply 
iiffedent to, determine the point fiat it is well to bear in mind tJie cxcel- 
nt monition audf alteram partem ; and as we have already seen that my 
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antagonist is by no means infallible, and sometimes asserts what he does not 
suoeead hi proving, I would beg the reader to suspend his judgment till 1 
have laid before him the whole case, vhen I trust 1 shall satisfiiotorily ** prove 
the aoaaraoy^^' this in no way ^ oeasarsble attempt at transl^n." It 
will, however, be necessary to lay before the reader a faithful transcript of 
the oiiginai, as it stands in the Mahratta Testament, in the Mov or broken 
character, together with the same in the Nagari, as I more than suspect " 
that the Colonel, with all his advantages, has been incapable of reading'' 
at least some words in that character. To these I subjoin t^ pronuncia- 
tion in Roman characters, and a verbal translation. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

msmr xs'a 3»nn% twA 

10 11 1-2 13 14 15 

Tftqrr arm cU ^»dii% 

16 17 18 19 20 


1 2 3 4 


la the Nairari eliuracier : 


^ 3iorT% 


10 11 


wm stnf^ 

is 13 14 16 16 17 

17 18 19 20 21 

^ ttrT : in Roman characters. 


1 2 3 4 3 6 r . 

and literally : yastava jasa tke janacM patanmie aamasta lokangcM 

Therefore, as one man's fall-by all men's 

S 9 10 11 12 13 14 

shMti : denyapavlto vickara jjtala taaach eke janache 

punishment the-giving-unto judgment was, so one man’s 

dharmane jivanarupa nirdoshlkaranyapdvelo pfiukaia dana 

righteousness-by life-like innooent-making-unto the-free gift 

20 21 . 
avaghySpriii hota. 


all-to was. That is, according to the English idiom and colloea- 
1 2 6 3 4 10 11 

tion of words, << Therefore, as by-the-fall of one man judgment was 
0 ,8 6 7 19 16 13 14 

unto-tbe-punishment of all men, so by^the-righteousness of one man 
M 19 91 90 17 16 

the-tree gift was to-all unto-justification of-(or rcspecting-)Vife.” 

The reader, I think, will acknowledge that this is at least sensei and if 
1 should succeed in convincing him that it is Jhe sejise of tl*e Mahratta, he 
may rationally conclude, tliat Dr. Carey has not greatly failed in fuJ/illing 
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M arduous duty of translator. la ord^sr to prove tins poa^' it iWill lie 
^oessary to examine the positions of antagonist, and aecOnnt for 
great didRgfence betvreen (mr respective versioiis. I diaJI midea* 
vbur to aooomplish by an adduction of the iiip8tsati8%Dto)(y,.en^ 
by a grammatical analysis of each woid, in order tW the df the 

Colonel, that “not one of the voids is ]daced t'a 
as they all stand i^ated ahd nnoonneot^'’ inay^'. eoig|||lpfeljti^ 
mated. , •,'••• 4;^. 

1. ^rtmv, "conj. Therefore, on, this account." Colonel Vans 
Kennedy. 

2. 3fFr, **adv. As." Idem in^le, this word not occuiring in the 
Mahratta part. 

8, and 13. num. One,*' (Idetn.) and designated by the same 


gentleman in the English part under “ One," as “ by which is 
meant an adjective of the common gender. It qualifies each of the word.s 
by which it is followed, and consequently ogrees with them in gender, 
though not in case ; for adjectives have no inflection of case in Mahratta, 

3 SS8 put absolutely, or instead of a substantive, but the adjective gene- 
y ^rms a compound word with its substantive. Sec Dr. Carey's 
Gramfli^, p. 34. 

4, and 14. 3I0TT%j man's," or ‘‘of a man," tlie genitive case 


singular of SPT or SpT, <‘n. m. a man, an individual." (Vans 
Kennedy.) It is governed by, and agrees witli, in the form of the genitive, 
the nouns by which it is followed. See supra, p. 93. 

5- qrHT^, “ by the fall," the instrumental case singular of 

Mrt*1 > which case is formed by adding ^ after a noun has been pre- 
pared for inflection. (See Dr. Carey’s Grammar, pp. 13, 14, et supra, 
p. 05.) Respecting this word, Colonel Vans Kennedy asserts that “in 
the sense here intended, it is neither a Sanscrit nor a Marat’ha word, as it 
is the participle of a verb which signifies to fall, literHllp, and never 
figuratively, as in English." Here, in the first place, I maintain that the 

word is not a participle, but a verbal noun, or noun of action, one 

mode of forming which is by adding ^ to the root, or changing DT into *T 
in Sanserif Bengali, and Mahratta. For evidence of the truth of this 
statement in the former languages, it may be sufficient to refer to the 
Grammars of Mr. Yates (p.257), and Professor Haughton (p. 155); and 
the following examplet, taken from the Dictionary of Colonel Vans 


Kennidy, will prove it with respect to the Mahratta : 

quinsmenV’ from ffUKU). "to acquire j” >T3Rf "uderatWB,'’ 
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IjkeMakifiti4a Fersimt qf^ke 

fro« iTStOF) ‘^to adore;” , ^htfSbhi;* » “*® 

bathe;” ,^r^F3fr “ understanding, oompr^heihnon.” from ?PT, " to un- 
detfgtaiiB ^*^ ?!!^ f “ axertion, aesidnity,” from 2fii , '‘to apply, be assi- 
duous sleeping,” from " to weep,” &c. &c. ^ 

then,fin9tt " tq <aU/* is a verbal noip^ signifying Me act cf falling; 
and it » li^ in this sense botli in Hindustani and MahVatta. Thus Pro- 
fessor Shakespear correctly, d^ifoies " ^ MH*1 (r. " fSS) patan, 

8. n. the act of falling ;” which perfectly agrees with that of Dr. Carey, 
" a fall, a falling, a lapse.” Though I am not prepared to adduce any 
specific examples of the occurrence of the verb m.. " to /ally” or ^ 

" a /all,” in a /gurative sense, yet 1 have no doubt that such cduld be 

found, and I think it may fairly be inferred from the derivative Mfriri 
signifying " 1, fallen in war, defeated, overthrown ; 2, fallen, alighted ; 
^y /alien /rom virtue, wicked, abandoned^* (Wilson); and from its 

synonym m denoting " falling, declining, from a height, or from pro- 
priety;” Idem, 

«. «a.c. all; entire; complete,” (Vans Kennedy); and 

consequently, as being of the common gender, agreeing with its substan- 
tive, and forming with it a compound word. 

7.^|5Fr0ft. " of men,” the genitive plural of which geni- 

tive is in the feminine, and agrees with the following word 

by which it is governed. The word Colonel Vans Kennedy affirms 

to be "the Hindustani log,” and tliat, " in Marat’ha and Sanscrit it has no 
other signification than K’orW.” But what say the lexicographers? Mr. 
Wilson, in his Sanscrit Dictionary, dciine^ it thus : "1, man, mankind \ 
2, a world, a division of the universe,” &c. Professor Shakespear, in his 
Hindustani Dictionary, designates the word , log, by the letter 5^. 
as corrupt Sanscrit, w'hich it undoubtedly is, and adds, " Sec , loKj 
people which word he defines, " 1, people ; 2, a world, region, country,” 
dkc. Finally, Colonel Vans Kennedy himself, in his Mahratta Dictionary, 
explains it ^ perfect accordance with these definitions, by "me/t, people, 

world ;” and in the English part, for " Men,” he only '^ives *1“ 

very word in question ; and for " People,” the very same word ; while for 
"World” he gives and 3PT ! Consequently, Dr. 

Garey was perfectly correct in using in the sense of man, accord- 

ing to these authorities, not excepting the Colonel himself, and that gentle- 
Bian^ as usual, >vrong. 
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ti. femiiihMS, notinn tenninatingf in ^ and ^ beingf of 

that gender (sOe Dr. Carey's Grammar^ p. 12) ; punidhinent, chastise- 
ment correction, discipline, vengeance.” Rev. W. Morton^ with whom 
Colonel Vans Kennedy here agrees. It is in the nominative ease, as it 

forms a compound verb with the succeeding word ^U| , to g$oOi precisely 
in the way that multitudes of compounds are formed by ajinion with this 

vert) . such m , io bless; 

(o bribe, which are respectively composed of 3f a blessing, and 

a bribe, with io give, ^ 

‘"unto the giving,” composed of ^6^, to give, 
and tiie postposition " until, as far as, up to/^ or “ unto," as 

Dr. Carey also defines it, being inflected as a verbal noun, as all such 

infinitives really are. This construction, w'hich is by no means unusual in 
Mahratta, the Colonel unjustly stigmatizes as a mode of construction, as 
here used, from which no meaning can be extracted.” His own rendering 
of ^ until giving ” is a sufficient refutation of tliis assertion ; and the con- 
struction of the words is in per- 

fect conformity with the following rule: ** compound verbs active, vis> 

such as are formed by adding the verb [or to a substantive, 

govern an accusative case ; but if the verb be considered as distinct, the 
noun which gives force- and meaning to the verb is constructed with its object 

in the genitive case. Ex, 

^ tforthip God." Dr. Carey’s Grammar, p. 151. 

10. " n . m. Thought, consideration, investigation, enquiry, 

decision.” Vans Kennedy. Yet, strange to say, the Colonel has taken 
it for the adjective,' or participle, , investigated, judged, 

and re ndered it “ determined !” It is the nominative to the following word. 

11. ST9JT, “ was,” verb substantive, third person singular masonline 

of the imperfS^t tense of to be (sec Carey, p. 94), and agrees 

with its nominative, the preceding word, in person, number, and gender. 
From the similarity between the ^ s and the ^ J/i, in the Mor character. 
Colonel Vans Kennedy has erroneously written the word in the Nagtrt 
^nF35T!» He certainly approximates to its sense by rendering the word ** it 
• Thbonr, wean tound to isy, in JtuUoe to Colonel Vau KeniMdr, a oufowo. Tlw< 


la 
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waft;” but this wasprobably only a shrewd gttea^ as it s hould undo ubtedly 
have been rendered, as agreeing with its nominative '*the 

judgment was.’* 

12. rn!^»d». " SO,” or more literally, even in that manner,” being 

a eorapou^of “ thus,” "that,” and " even,” 

** an emphatic particle affixed to words.” See the several words in Coloncil 
Vans Kennedy, from whom these definitions are taken. 

15. « by the righteousness” the instrumental case singular of 

, " religious act or merit, duly, virtue, righteousness, justice, reli- 
gion, piety, the nature or property of a thing,” &c. Morton. It governs 

the preceding word 3inn%, of man^ or marCs^ in the genitive case. 

16. , composed of , ‘‘ life, existence,” (Wil- 

son) and , ‘Mike, resembling, in composition, as 

a son like his fatlier.” Idem, Though separately it denotes form, fgure, 
appearance, <Sec., yet in composition it has always the force of an adjec- 
tive ; and here denotes the nature of that “ justification ” wiiich belongs, 
or leads to life. Consequently, the re-translation of Colonel Vans 
Kennedy, — ‘Mifc-appearance,” is untrue, and a gross burlesque on the 
Mahratta version. 

17. “ unto making innocent,” i.e.jrts^ 

tifying, a word composed of , “ m.f. n. faultless, without 

defect or blemish,” from negative, and defect,” (Wilson); 

to do; to make; to act; to perform” (Vans 
Kennedy); and , for which and the construction see above, 


No. 9. The Colonel, mistaking the Mor TV ^ for TI m, read and wrote, 

instead of to do, *n!vr to die;* and hence his preposterous 

version “dying without sin!” Another fine specimen of his capability of 
reading Mahratta “ printed on coarse, dirty-looking, country paper, witli 
bad ihk, and still worse types !” 

IK , “a. c. gratuitous; fruitless.” (Vans Kennedy.) Being 

an adjective of the common gender, it agrees and forms a compound 

InhiiMS. wmwiadtaUncUyfanMd, thtttiie^ Jh wai mtatskm for tha ^ « bf tiie conposltor, 
•nd left unoometad. We have varllled thia by lefennce to the MS., which la ftwtuoately preMrvedH-* 


*OfthlaenorweangttlttlaHithe MtarSf kdlaUnctlywrUtanla the MS., and^aiwot be ean- 
foundad with .-bEoitor. 
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substantive , the following word. How the Colonel ouie to 
as the adverb " adv. gratuitously ; fruitlessly/' (Vans 

I must leave him to determine. 

1^. , “ii. n. a gift) charity.*' (Colonel Vans Kennedy.) 

this wok^ refers to ‘Uhe gift of righteousness" in the preceding 
17), it cannot be rendered indefnilelyy ** a gift," as ray fpaBg«9i)i|t)j§0i 

done, but definitely^ “ the gift." It is the nominative to tlih verb 
(No. 21). ^ 

20. “ to all," compoAd of « adj. all," 

(Vans Kennedy) which becomes jn union with (ft , "prep, 

to," {Idem,) and agrees with men understood. 


21. " was," verb substantive, third person srifgular, neuter, im- 
perfect tense, indicative mood, of the imperfect verb / amy (Dr. 

Carey’s (Jrammar, p. 04), agreeing with its nominative (No. 19) 

in number, person, and gender. 

It has thus, I trust, been proved, 1st, that, contrary to the assertion of 
my antagonist, eoery word is either " in ref^iminey* being governed by or 
go\eriiing otlier words, or agreeing with or forming eompounds with their 
neighbours, and therefore constructed according to the strictest grammatical 
rule.s ; and 2dly, that tlie " sense " X attributed to the Mahratta text 
IS tlie genuine sense of that \crsioii, and consequently dial the "no/i- 
sense " is only and wholly to be ascribed to the re-translation of Colonel 
Vans Kennedy. From the e\idhnec adduced, it ha.s clearly apfieared, 
that his preposterous rc-translation (the very absurdity of w'luch might 
have led him to suspect his accuracy ; has sprung partly from his mis- 
reading the original Mahratta, having mistaken one letter for another; 
partly from his confounding the parts of spceeh — transforming substantives 
into adjectives, and adjectives into adverbs; and partly from his giving 
senses to words which neither the connection nor their usual meaning would 
warrant, and which meaning, though here denied by him, is proved not 
only by the most respectable lexicographers, but by his own authority in 
his Mahratta Dictionary. Whether these grievous errors and mis-state- 
ments have arisen from precipitancy, carelessness, or ignorance, I will not 
take upon me to determine, nor is it material for the adjustment of the 
present question. One thing I would beg the reader to bear in mind, that 
the evidence adduced against tlie unsupported assertions of Colonel Vans 
Kennedy is almost wholly independent of the writer, and that several of the 
cases are determined by our opponent himself being the judge. Ha h 
therefore reduced to the alternative of eitlier repudiating his own 
or of admitting his numerous delinquencies on this occasion. On wbioli 
horn of this dilemma he may chouse to be transiixcd, 1 leave to his own 
determination. 
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Having thus disposed of the whole of the evidence adduced against the 
Mahratta version, I must be allowed to make short work with the remain- 
ing observations of my antagonist. His insinuation that the Serampore 
missionaries did not translate from the Greek, because they have supplied 
the ellipsis of the original in the above passage after the English ve^ion (in 
a similar way to that in which it i^ supplied in many other ^-Versions) is 
perfectly inconclusive, and comes witlt a very bad grace from the man who, 
OQ a former occasion, sneeringly charged them with ^*an affectation of 
following the Greek verbally,” when the version differed from the English. 
He next reiterates the stale objections of the Abbe Dubois, and inquires 
how the Hindus are '‘to be brought to understand and believe in the 
dogmas of original sin, remission and pardon of sins, expiation, 
atonement, justification, &c., or even Uic fundamental mystery of Chris- 
tianity, a trinity in unity"' In reply I would simply say, in the same 
manner, by the same means, and by the influence of tlie same Holy 
^Spirit by which the nations of Greece and Rome, or our own Pagan ances- 
tors, were brought " to understand and believe” them. Those “ideas” 
were as totally “ unknown” to these nations, and in ns “ direct opposition 
to the ideas they had imbibed from their infancy,” as among any of the 
various tribes of India , and the fact that hundreds of Hindus have already 
bclic\ed to the saving of their souls, is a triumphant reply to these unbeliev- 
ing objections. I must leave the determination of the question whether 

sTT^rf^ denotes “ atonement ” or not, to the Rev. Mr. Morton, who 

has adopted it in his “ Sanscrit Renderings,” only observing that Colonel 
Vans Kennedy, in the English part of his Dictionary, gives it as equiva- 
lent to “ expiation.” The unintelligibility of the “ Arabic ” and “ Romaic ” 
Scriptures, alleged by Colonel Vans Kennedy, I hesitate not to aflirm, is 
wholly unfounded; and I possess the means, and may hereafter emlirace the 
opportunity, of proving such to be the fact. Equally unfounded is the account 
given by my opponent of the mode in which the Serampore translators con- 
ducted their work ; for a correct statement of which I would refer the reader 
to pp. 4-8 of my “ Defence of the Mahratta Version.” Fora satisfactory 
refutation of the allegations of the Quarterly Review, cited by Colonel Vans 
Kennedy, against the competency of the translators, I have much pleasure 
in referring the reader to the able pamphlet of my friend T. P. Platt, Esq., 
Honorary Librarian of the British and Foreign Bible Society, entitled 
“ Facts respecting certain Versions of Holy Scripture, &c.” Finally, the 
circumstance of another version in Mahratta (as well as Goozarattee) hav- 
ing subsequently been published at Bombay, proves nothing against die 
accuracy of the preceding version, unless no other cause could be assigned 
for the publication. But as long as difference of character, local idioms, 
and various other causes shall continue to produce ifew translations, the 
exiftenee of such versions can never fairly be urged, without positive evidence 
to that effect, against the intelligibility of a prior version. 

In conclusion, and in addition to the testimony of Rung-nath, formerly 
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cliief moonsbpc in tlie Maliratta language to the Honourable ES^-Indin 
Company at Calcutta (see Defence of tlie Serampore Version, p. 13), 1 
would beg leave to adduce an interesting fact, which in itself is a sufficient 
reply to all tlie objections against the Mahratta version. It is detailed in a 
letter from the Serampore missionaries to tlie committee of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and published in the Report for 1815 (p. 337): 
“Of the utility of this Version,” they observe, “we have increasing testi- 
mony ; among which, a fact lately come to our knowledge, furnishes a 
remarkable instance. At Nagpoora, the capital of the Mahratta domi- 
nions, a gentleman, friendly to the Scriptures, gave a copy of the New 
Testament to a Brahmin, a man of high estimation. He received and 
read it, but discovered no peculiar regard to* the Gospel till about a fort- 
night before his death, when he openly declared, that he g^jve up all hope 
in his own religion, and trusted only in the Lord Jesus Christ, who gave 
his life a ransom for sinners. His astonished family expostulated with him, 
and even maiiifesicd resentment ; but all in vain : the'*dying man had ob- 
tained a view of the Friend of sinners, and lie appeared to cleave to him to 
Ins last moments.” 

I am. Sir, your’s respectfully, 

\Vm. Greenfield. 


CONSUMPTION OF BRITISH MANUFACTURES IN INDIA. 

The following is an extract of the evidence of Mr. R. D. Mangles before the 
Lords* Committee, 4th March 1830. 

** Q. To what extent has the ryot become the purchaser of British manu- 
factures ? — A, Hardly at all, 1 should say. 

“ Q. To no greater extent than thirty years ago ? — A, He consumes more, 
certainly, than at that period. I suppose that there is a good deal oi cotton- 
twist used by the native weavers in making up the cotton cloth which the 
natives wear, but that has only come into use iivithin three or four years. 

“ Q. Are they generally clothed in British cottons ? — A, No ; the British 
cottons are not used ; they do not wear so well, I understand, as their own 
manufacture : but I have heard that the best cloths arc those made in India 
by the hand from the English twist. 

“ Q. Who arc, in India, the great purchasers of British cottons 7— A, I 
should think the higher classes ; but I have not made these subjects much a 
matter of inquiry, not having been employed in any branch of the service 
directly connected with them.” 
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DESCRIPTION OF RUSSIAN ARMENIA. 

From original Docvmkmts. — B r M. Klafrotu. 

The province of Armenia, conquered by the Russians in their las| war with 
Persia, consists of the two territories of Eriwan and Nakhchiwan ; the city of 
Eriwan is its capital and the scat of government. The malihaleh^ or districts, 
are administered by naibs, or chiefs chosen by the inhabitants themselves. All 
questions, civil and criminal, are decided according to the laws of Russia ; 
but the natives arc allowed their former privilege, which they enjoyed under 
the Persian rule, of adjusting their differences amongst themselves. The 
nomade tribes of the province have tw'o sultans i one, Peer Murad Sultan, 
governs the tribes which inhabit the banks of the river Abaran, the valley of 
Darachitchakh and the vicinity of Lake Gok-chai; the other, Aslan Sultan, 
reigns over the tribes who have their winter pasturage on the Araxes. 

The province of Eriwan is bounded on the north by the cantons of Shura- 
gcli, Bambaki, Kazakh, and Shamshadilo, as well as the circle of which Gan- 
jah, called by the Russians Elisavetpol, is the capital : a lofty chain of 
mountains separates it from those places. To the eastward, its frontier fol- 
lows the course of the Great Arpa-chai, also called Arpa-chai of Sharoor. This 
river divides the territory of Eriwan from that of Nakhchiwan. To the south, 
the Araxes form.s the frontier with Persia and the Turkish Pachnlik of Baya/id, 
from which the province of Eriwan is separated likewise by mountains and by 
the Little or Western Arpa-chai, which serves also as a boundary on the side 
of the Pashalik of Kars. The province of Eriwan is situated between 39° and 
42° long. E. of Greenwich, and 39° and 41° N. hit. From the Bambakhi fron- 
tier to the southernmost extremity of the country it is reckoned about eighty 
English miles ; and from the east, that is from the frontier point of Daralaghez, 
to the west, eighty-two miles. A high chain of mountains extends along the 
northern frontier of the province ; it has two general denominations , its 
principal peaks, from west to east, arc the Garakhach, the Ala-ghocz, the Barat, 
the Maralji, the Dagh-nachakh, the Siwukh-bulak, the Jan-tap, the Kirkhitly, 
and the Oda-tap, which adjoins the canton of Daralaghez. About three miles 
from this village, a branch detaches itself from the northern chain, and runs 
towards the south-west, along Lake Gok-chai. This branch divides into 
two, beyond the village of Meidan. One of its arms takes a north-westerly 
direction, and follows the borders of the lake :'S far as the river Zunghi ; whilst 
the other stretches to the south as far us that part of the Persian frontier 
where the Great Arpa-chai falls into the Araxes. From this point there occur, 
along the southern and a portion of the western frontier, the following moun- 
tains: Great and Little Ararat, Kcllatokheug-ghcdooghi, Kha-ghedooghi, 
Jeghenloo, Zorghedooghi, Gwioojug-ghedooghi, Aslani-ghedooghi, Abas-el- 
ghedooghi, Jibracl-ghedooghi, Ajamsyn-aglia, Parly, Sharaw, Khash-khosb, 
and Mount Karogly. The Garakhach, already mentioned, forms the north- 
west frontier. 

Lake Gok-chai, or Sewanga, is situated in the north-west part of the pro- 
vince of Eriwan; it is surrounded on all sides by lofty mountains. Upon one 
of its islands is the convent of Sewanga, or Wo-wank. The lake is thirty- 
four English miles and a-half long and upwards of thirteen broad. Its water 
is sweet and never freezes, but the Turks who dwell in the neighbourhood 
assert that it is very unwholesome, and they neither use it for drinking nor 
for cooking their food. The Gok-chm, as well as the rivers which fail into 
it, such as the Bolykchi, the Tokhloujoo, and the Aghrija, ahoimds in fish, of 
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which we shall have occasion to speak presently. The Tokhloujoo has its 
source on Mount Jan-tap, and the Aghrija on the heights of the Kirkitly. 
The water of these rivers is good and wholesome. 

The Araxes takes its rise in the Pashalik of Erzeroum, near the little town 
of Kolli, in the mountains which separate this pashalik from that of Bayazid. 
It falls into the Kur, opposite the village of Jevat, in Shirwan, and on the 
frontier of the provinces of Knrabagh and Talysh. The Araxes forms the 
boundary between Persian and Russian Armenia, and Karabagh. This river 
receives at first, on the right, the southern Karasu, which comes from Ararat, 
then, on the left, the Little Arpa-chai, which runs along the western frontier 
of the province of Eriwan and of that of the canton of Shuragheli. Lower 
down, the Araxes is joined by the northern Karasu and the Abaran, which 
come from Mount Alaghoez, and the Great Arpa-chai : the sources of the 
latter are in the mountains on the north, not far f?om the deep valley of Dara- 
laghez. Before it disembogues, this Arpa-chai divides into .^everal arms, 
between which is situated the village of Sharoori, whence its other name. 

The river Zanghi joins the Gok-chai to the Araxes : as it is not navigable, it 
is of no advantage to the country which it traverses. The ^er rivers of this 
« province are the Korob-chai, the Adiyaroan, the Kizil-wank*chtti, and some 
others which do not deserve particular notice. All of them abound in fish, 
but ore not deep, so that in summer they are fordable ; even the Araxes 
may then be crossed in some places ; its principal fords are opposite Echmiad- 
zin and Eriwan. 

The favourable position of this province, and the delightful climate it enjoys, 
are the causes of its prosperity and of its abounding in products which arc 
rarely found together in any other country in the world. A dark and fertile 
soil prevails throughout most of the cantons between Eriwan and Lake Gok- 
chai, on the borders of the Zanghi. On the northern bank, the soil is mixed 
with an argillaceous earth. Marshes of unknown depth adjoin the mouths of 
the two rivers called Karasu (black water). The soil between the Araxes and 
Ararat is saline. Calcareous rocks, limestone, and sometimes unctuous earth, 
constitute the soil at the foot of the mountains. 

It is computed that in the province of Eriwan there arc more than 22^330 
houses, which gives a population of 113,000 of both sexes. The proportion 
of the population to the whole extent of the country may be stated at eight 
persons to a square verst. If, however, we take into consideration the moun- 
tains, marshes, and other physical inconveniences of the country, and even 
the mode of life of the nomades, of which there are not more than about 
16,000, we may reckon, without much risk of considerable error, that onc- 
half of the superficies of this province are uninhabited. 

The inhabitants of the province of Eriwan may be divided into two classes, 
permanent, who have fixed dwellings in the town of Eriwan and the villi^es, 
and who are employed in agriculture ; and nomades, who wander about the 
country with their flocks. In the town of Eriwan there are 1,806 Mabomedan 
houses or families, 333 Armenian, and 403 families from Azarbaichan, but a 
small number of whom are Mahomedans, most of them being Armenians. 
The agricultural population of the province amounts to 16,450 families ; about 
4,000 being Mahomedans, 4,680 Armemans, 3,770 from Azarbaichan, and 
4,000 from Bayazid, Kars, and Erzeroum. The nomades amount to 3,153 
families ; they are of four tribes, Kurds, Scljukide Turks, Kara-papaks, and 
Bohemians (Tsingani). The Kurds are Shyite and Sonnitc Mahomedans. 
The Shyitesare called Mill! and Kiraehorhi; these consist of 400 families, the 
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Alikhanlus 35^ and the Poossiani 109. To the Sonnites belong the numerons 
tribes of the Silians, who in the late war between Russia and Persia took up 
their abode in this country. Thi.n tribe consists of 181 families of Biriuks, 224 
Jalals, 3 Malans, 15 Irajins, 1 Sibyker, 1 Jiunik, 1 Charmanlu, 1 Arizanlu, 

1 Geltoor, and 1 Khaissanlu. Consequently there are 544 Sliyite fhmilies, 
and 429 Sonnites. 

After the Seljukide Turks had got possession ,of the north-west part of 
Armenia, and had established themselves there for several generations, they 
extended themselves insensibly as far as the centre of Armenia, or the vicinity 
of Ararat. From them descended the following tribes : the Airiiimlius, 654 
families; the Zeidlius, 108; the Akhsalius, 119, and the Tashanlius, 10; in 
all 891 families. 

The Kazakhs were in Armenia as early as the eleventh century ; they esta- 
blished themselves in the district of Eazakhi and are divided into two principal 
tribes, the Chobonkars and the Kara-papakhs. The former are subdivided 
into seven branches,* consisting in the whole of 420 families. The latter 
consist of Kara-papakbs properly so called, 677 families, and five smaller 
branches,*}- consisting of lUO families. The two great tribes of Kazakhs 
include, therefore, 1,197 families. 

The Tsingani, Bohemians or gipsies, are distributed into three tribes : the 
Karachis, who are Mahomedan Shyites, 42 families ; the Mootriuns, who arc 
Sonnites, 7 : and the Boshas (Armenians), 46; in all 95 families. 

In respect to moral qualites, the Shyites, Sonnites, and Armenian Christians 
differ considerably from each other. The Shyites are eloquent, and accom- 
pany their discourse, which is always sprightly, with expressive gestures. 
They are, at the same time, flatterers and have much cunning; honesty 
is not their prime virtue, and their covetousness mokes them guilty of the 
basest actions, and frequently of falsehood. To this must be added an invin- 
cible propensity to theft. These vices render intercourse with them very 
dangerous, notwithstanding their apparent complaisance and exterior polite- 
ness. It is the same with the nomades belonging to this sect, with this single 
difference, that the latter observe strictly the laws of hospitality: their 
manners are more rude than those Shyites who have fixed habitations, but 
both are equally deceitful. 

The Sonnites differ from the Shyites os well in their mode of dress as in 
exterior generally. They dress like the Turks, and are almost always very 
corpulent ; whilst the Persians, who are for the most part Sh>ites, are thin. 
Their features are coarse ; their motions are indicative of indolence, and their 
mode of speaking and of expressing themselves is by no means engaging. They 
practise hospitality but little, and are as greedy as the Shyites. They appear, 
however, at first sight, less submissive than the latter, and upon longer 
acquaintance they are found to be less tainted by perfidy than the followers of 
Ali. The most prominent traits in the character of both are irrepressible 
national pride, and a courage carried even to the boldest temerity. The 
Shyites as well as the Sonnites are very irascible, vindictive, debauched, and 
in the highest degree immoral. 

Neither can much be said in favour of the Armenians. Oppressed, as they 
have been for some centuries, by the heaviest of despotisms, they hove long 
lost their national character; they have exchanged their ancient virtues for the 

• Booyuk-.chob(mkaT, eighty.«lght ; Sarachllo, dghty-eight; Kerim-bekliu. eighty-nine, Kafarliu, 
elghty-fouri DemooKhillu. thirty c Shikaier. eighteen i and Karkoinllu, twenty-three famUiea. 

t ChakharUu, forty-two t Kahuii twenty-one; Jamkitt, five; Karabeglar* twenty-two; and Kami- 
hunllu, ten famlliea. 
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bad qualities of their oppressors, and they may perhaps be said, at the present 
day, to possess them in a still higher degree. The desire of revenge incites 
them to make their late tyrants feel the harshness with which they treated 
them heretofore. Nevertheless, nature has endowed the Armenian with a 
considerable share of intelligence, and with some peculiar talents. 

The occupations of the inhabitants of Russian Armenia arc principally 
tanning of leather, soap-making, and the manufacture of silk and cotton stufis. 
They either dispose of these articles in the country, or export them to Persia, 
Turkey, and Georgia. The transit trade is in favour of this province. The 
country people carry into the states just mentioned their salt, cotton, rice, 
tobacco, wheat, barley, hemp, flax-seed, and every kind of pulse. The 
nomade tribes traffic in cattle, and carry on the caravan-trade, and transport 
the products of the soil. 

The province of Eriwan is divided into sevSn mahhaleh, or districts ; 
namely, 1. Zanghibar and Kirk-boolak, iii which is situated the town of Eri- 
wan: without which the number of agricultural families is 1,880. 2. Garni- 
bazar and Wedi-bazar, with the village of Koinarliu, as chief |)lace, where the 
Sardar had constructed a residence fur the iiaib, or chief of the^iahhaleh : agri- 
^cultural population, 2,7o0 families. Sharoor, with the fortress of Enghija: 
fixed population, ],C00 families. 4. Darachitchakh, the chief place of which 
is the vilhige of Radanil : fixed families. 5. Karni-ba/ar and Abaraiii, 

with the monaster}' of Echmiadzini : 2,150 fixed families. 0. Sirdar-abnd, 
Talyn, and Zeatliu, with the fortress of Sardar-abad : 870 fixed families. 7. 
Zarmali, Koolpi, and Parchani, with the village of Kizil-zakir, where the naib 
formerly resided in a stone-hou.se : 2,480 fixed families. 

The town of Eriwan is situated on the rivers Zanghi and Kirk-boolak. The 
fortress has two high walls on the left bank of the Zanghi ; they arc constructed 
of clay, to which more solidity and strength is given by the addition of straw 
and small stones. The Zanghi forms the fourth face of the fortress ; the other 
three are provided with ditches. The garrison is supplied with water by means 
of a channel protected by walls of clay, which are half in ruins, and by two 
subterranean conduits, greatly neglected, which are connected with the river. 
There are in the tow'n 2,731 houses, and 14,000 inhabitants of both ^exes. 
7'he two banks of the Zanghi arc united at the fortress by a stone bridge; half- 
apmile lower down is another stone bridge, and two miles and a half above the 
fortress is a ford. 

Echmiadzin! is the most celebrated Armenian monastery ; it consists of three 
churches surrounded by a stone wall. The last patriarch, Ephraim, exerted 
himself to the utmost to adorn and augment the monastery. It has, at pre- 
sent, an oil-mill, a tile-kiln, extensive plantations of pulse and fruit-trees, a 
prodigiously large cave, in which is preserved a considerable quantity of wine, 
which accrues from the possessions of the monastery, an Armenian school, a 
store-house of corn, refectories for summer and winter, which are capable of 
containing 500 person.s, a house of three stories with very convenient apart- 
ments, where a thousand travellers might be lodged, a bazar, stables, &c. 

Sardar-abad is eleven miles and a half from Echmiadzini, on the left bank 
of the Great Humry, and some miles from the Araxes, the water of which is 
conveyed thither by two canals. Its lofty walls form an oblong square, or 
parallelogram ; on the long sides arc six and on the shorter sides four turrets. 
The whole is surrounded by a ditch supplied by subterranean canals. The 
fortress is two miles and a-half round, and contains about 700 inhabited 
houses. Ill the centre is the palace of the Sardar and u large garden. 
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To the agricultural population of the seven districts of this province already 
mentioned must be added 4,000 families from Bayazid, Kars, and Erzeroum, 
whose residence is not yet definitively fixed. 

The nomades live in winter, with their flocks, in the valleys of'- the moun- 
tains, where each tribe has its dwellings. In spring they begin to ascend the 
mountains, and continue to ascend as it grows warmer ; when it grows cold, 
they descend gradually lower. The kiahlaks, or habitations and pasturages of 
these nomades are thus distributed amongst the different mahhaleh. One por- 
tion of the tribes of the Millis, Karachorlius, and Alakhanlius, in winter, 
occupy the eastern bank of Lake Gok*chai, and pasture their Hocks in summer 
on the neighbouring mountains ; another portion of the same tribes wanders 
in Upper Garni and Wedi-bazar. The tribe of Poossians inhabits in winter 
the villages of the Sharoor district, which bear that name, and keep their flocks 
in the higher part of the same district, on the Gok-chai and at Daralaghez. 
The Biriuks have their winter habitations in the district of Wedi-bazar, on the 
banks of the Araxes : their pasturages are at Ghezel-bazar and Karanlough, 
on the banks of the Agriji. The Jalals winter on the right bank of the Araxes, 
at the frontier of the Persian canton of Makin ; in summer, they remain on 
the two Ararats. The other Kurd tribes are dispersed throughout the villages, 
where the men hire themselves out as herdsmen. One portion of the tribe of 
the Ariumlius inhabits and wanders in the districts of Darachitchakh and 
Parchani ; another lives on the borders of the Gok-chai. The Zeidlius and the 
Aksakhlius have their villages and pasturages on the southern and eastern sides 
of the Alagoez. The Takhanlius are at Talyn, where they remain in sum- 
mer on the heights. The Booyuk-chobonkars remain during winter in the 
village of Shortiu Mehmander, of the Zanghi-bazar district; in summer in 
that of Zagunchi, of the Sarachliu-garpi-bazar district, and on the Gokchai. 
The Kafarlius occupy the villages of Nowroozlu and Zirbagan of the same 
district ; the Kurakoinlius the village of Joovtliuk. A part of the Kerim- 
beklius inhabits Karaburan, Akhkend and Tazakend, of the Sharoor district; 
the remainder the district of Garni-bazar beyond the Araxes. The Demur- 
chalius have the village of Dagna-kend, in Sharoor. The Sheikhlars are at 
Khorwarab, in Wedi-bazar. All these tribes, in summer, resort to the 
mountains situated to the south of the Gok-chai. The Knrabaghlars likewise 
wander there with their flocks ; in winter they remain in the village of Poorcho, 
of Garni-bazar. The Kelans occupy, wiatcr and summer, the Jighin Jarja- 
man mountains, in the upper part of Wedi-bazar. With respect to the 
Tsingani, or Bohemians,a part of the Karachis occupies the village of Chapak- 
hanliu in Garni-bazar ; the others inhabit, along with the Mutriuns, Bosha- 
kishlak, in Sharoor. In summer, they have distinct pasturages. The Boshas 
remain in Eriwan winter and summer. 

To these tribes must be added those Chobonkars, Sonnitc Kurds, and 
Tsingani, who do not follow agriculture. The two former are obliged to 
change their dwelling frequently and to seek new pasturages, on account of 
the great number of their oxen, horses, sheep, and goats. The peculiar occu- 
pation of the Tsingani is that of thieving ; they also exhibit snakes and other 
rare animals, and make sieves. 

The only circumstance which could force the nomades of this country to fix 
themselves in permanent habitations, would be a considerable increase of the 
population; in this case^ the plains now desert would become cultivated, 
which would compel the wandering tribes to fix themselves in villages and 
attend to agriculture. The Chobonkars, however, are useful even as nomades, 
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for they furnish the government every year with a great number of^ beasts of 
burthen. 

The breeding of cattle is the chief occupation of the people of this country, 
and the real source of their wealth. In the provi^ of Eriwan about 3,500 
nomade families pay scarcely any attention to agriculture, and subsist by their 
flocks and herds alone. Generally speaking, they have few bufialoes, but 
many kine, sheep, goats, and horses. It is calculated that they have com- 
monly 12,000 oxen, 11,000 cows, 140,000 sheep, goats, and horses. The 
breeding of cattle is also necessary to that portion of the agricultural popula- 
don which is fixed ; for they are obliged to attach to their unwieldy ploughs 
no less than eight pairs of bu&loes or oxen. The Armenians principally make 
use of the former, whilst the Tartars prefer employing oxen in field labour. 
The number of agriculturists amounts to 19,000 fiimilies, who have 15,000 
buffaloes, and as many cow-buf&loes, 42,000 oxen, 37,000 cows, 150,000 
sheep and goats, and 14,000 horses. They kcep4ikewise a gbod number of 
asses, it is said as many as 5,000, which -serve them to transport their goods. 
Throughout the whole province there are but 400 camels with one hump ; 
they bdong Chiefly to Mahomedans, and are seldom seen M the possession of 
Armenians. It may be computed, therefore, that in the wliolc province of 
Eriwan there arc 30,000 baffaloes, 102,000 oxen, 290,000 sheep and goats, 
and 24,000 horses and asses. Assuming the length of life of each head of 
large cattle to bC ten years, and of the smaller stock, five years, it will be 
found that the people of this country get every year 7^*000 skins of different 
sizes, the prices of which are as follows: for buffiilo hides, 12b. to 18s. each ; 
for those of oxen, 6s. to 128. ; for sheep bkins, 3d. to 5id. 

All these flocks and herds yield much cheese and butter. Every cow affords 
at least three batmans* of butter a year; hence the total amount of this 
article maybe estimated at 1 89,000 batmans. From each sheep is obtained 
two batmans of cheese, which gives a total of 290,000 batmans. The butter 
is of excellent quality, but it has^always a very disagreeable taste from its being 
kept in burdooks, or tarred skins", or in wooden casks which are not kept clean. 
Moreover, they do not purify the milk sufficiently, so that the butter is com- 
monly full of hairs. The cheese might be excellent, but as tliey make it very 
carelessly, it is always white, dry, and hard ; it does not dissolve in the 
mouth, and is almost always too salt. 

Another important product of the flocks is wool : the natives of this coun- 
try, however, rarely .«hear their flocks twice a year ; the reason is, that they 
are pastured all the year round, in summer on the mountains, and in winter in 
the low country, where they remain in the open air, there being nothing like n 
fold there ; and during severe winters, which are not rare in the environs of 
Eriwan, the sheep would die of cold if they were •deprived of the thick wool 
which covers them. The sheorupg-time is, therefore, commonly towards the 
end of June, and each sheep gives, one with another, three-eighths of a bat- 
man, or four pounds and a half Russian, of wool. According to this calcula- 
tion, the annual supply of wool amounts to 1,320,000 pounds. Although the 
fleece of the sheep of this country is not of the very best quality, yet it is 
tolerably fine. The price of the batman of wool is from 2s. fid. to 3s. 3|d. 
The greater part of this wool is used by the natives tliemselves; their women 
spin it, and weave it into a kind of doth, only six vershoks broad. Thi^ 
1 ^ make carpets of it, bags, &c. The coarsest wool is employed for the 

• A IwtilUD or Briwin contalni twelve lUivlaa poundi, or 1,800 ndikaU. One hundred batroun are 
equal to sSAolKiar. 
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maimfSid^ of felt rugs, which are the only ornamentBl articles in the dwellings 
of the |i«o[^. 

There are two principal reasons which ' fhidle the breed of cattle necessary 
to this country. In the<^lBrst place, the IctHy mountains, broken ifiell direc- 
tions by a vast number of deep ravines occasioned by the torrents which fall 
in cascades, obstruct communication to such a degree that it may be said 
that there are no highways, except in some of the low districts. This 
want of roads renders it Hli(practicable to transport goods except upon the 
backs of animals. For this purpose the ox is most useful; with a slow 
but sure step he traverses the most dangerous mountain with a load of from 
240 to 320 pounds, and performs a journey of twenty to twenty-five English 
miles a day. And although the Armenians also use arbas, or clumsy two- 
wheeled cars, which carry as much as 2,000 pounds weight, they nevertheless 
pretty generally employ oxen for the conveyance of stores and other articles. 
Another advantage which the country derives from horned cattle is the dung. 
This article is not employed here to manure the land, which is sufficiently 
fertile of itself, and has no want of manure ; but, on the contrary, the dung is 
mixed with straw, made into cakes, which are dried in the sun, and preserved 
till the winter for fuel. This operation belongs exclusively to the fair sex in 
that country ; even the wife of the richest maltk may be seen employing her 
white hands in this disgusting manufacture. Dung thus prepared is called 
tizak ; it is a real article of necessity in a country so little wooded. It heats 
the fire-places, where the people bake their chureks, or flat loaves, and their 
lavashit^ which are a kfnd of baked paste as thin as a sheet of paper. The 
whole process of cookery is performed with these cakes of dung, which do 
not impart any disagreeable taste or odour to the viands. They are also used 
for the ovens in which they bake their pots and vases of porcelain. The timk 
emits scarcely any flame, but gives a powerful heat like charcoal, wherefore it is 
likewise used in casting metals. 

In the province of Eriwan there is more sterile than cultivable soil. The 
former occurs principally in the high mountains, where, for two-thirds of the 
year, the climate is inimical to vegetation ; and there is also much on the 
banks of the Araxes, where saline earth abounds. These cantons arc occupied 
by nomades, who live there in winter under a few tents, except those who 
have fixed kishlaks (winter dwellings), and w’ho live in villages, pasturing their 
flocks in the neighbourhood of the Araxes. It; tlie month of May, as soon as 
the first breath of spring inakcs the buds appear, the natives quit their subter- 
ranean dwellings, pack up expeditiously all thmr property, and laying it, as 
well as their tdackvktj or tents, upon the backs of their camels, oxen, and 
cows, ascend, day after day, higher and higher up the mountains, whose 
summits are covered with perpetual snow, and where they luxuriate as in 
a paradise. This mode of life is, indeed, delightful in a country where the 
heat of summer is suffocating, and preserves the health of these nomades, who 
bear the unwholesome climate of the banks of the Araxes, in July and 
August, even worse than the Russians, though tho latter arc strangers in the 
country. 

The nomades likewise derive considerable profit from transporting with their 
cattle the stores of the^ Russian government, and the merchandize of the 
caravans, which traversa^their country at all seasons of the year. 

The province of Eriwan, being intersected with a great iiuuibcr of rivers, 
abounds in fish. In the Araxes are uken Imny siluri, in the rivers called 
Karasu very fat carp, and in the others, as well as in the canals, white barbel. 
Asiat. ./f/w/ .N.S. VoL. li.No.22. ^ 
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S t the mountHin streams are full of trout ; but the abundance ortheae'h»h-i« 
Cxaropled in the rivers which fall into the Gok-chai. That is the place 
principally resorted to for this fishery, but twice aa isat|y trout are commonly 
taken as there is any need for. The rivers which moat abound in fish are the 
Kobor-chai, the Adiyainan, and the KiziUwank-chai. Each mouth u particular 
description of fish appears, all of which have separate denoininutioul. The 
fish of Gok-chai are renowned throughout the Qaucasian country. Caravans 
of 300 or .‘too oxen come from Georgia to procii|ii|| them. In order to facili- 
tate the taking of the fish, the water is sometimes turned out of the river, 
and the fish are left dry. But it rarely happens that more than half arc carried 
away ; the rest are left to infect the air with an insupportable stench. The 
fishery of the Gok-chai is of vast importance to the Christian provinces beyond 
the Caucasus, the inhabitants of which are rigid observers of Lent. There 
are, moreover, in the province of Eriwan a peculiar species of larne green frogs, 
which are eaten ; land- tortoises weighing as much as fifteen poends, and sea- 
spiders, which supply the want of crabs. ‘ 

Hunting with birds of prey is much practised in this cm^ry. The birds 
are trained to the chase when young. The best sort is a speries which bears 
the name of tarlaniy and is found chiefly in the cantons of Durachitebak and 
Sudaghiani. They are employed in taking the wild poultry, inhabiting in vast 
numbers the rocky valleys, whence their constant cackle may be heard afar 
off'; as well as small bustards, partridges, and^quails, which live m flocks in the 
flat country ; starlings, which are seen in vast numbers where sheep abound. 
Of birds of passage, there are legions of Arctic gr^s, bustards, pelicans, 
swans, wild geese and ducks, which cover :tbe ahores of the lakes and rivers 
thro(%hout the province. In martdiy spots the heron occurs, and storks 
appear in the fields as well as the useful crane, which clears the soil of a 
multitude of noxious insects. Of birds of prey, there arc eagles of immense 
size, goss-hawks, and different species of vultures, falcons, gcrfaulcons, &c. 

The banks of the two Karasus,"the northernmost of which springs from the 
side of the Alaguez, ^od the southernmost from Ararat, and especially near 
their embouchures in the Araxes, are very marshy, and covered with thick 
reeds, in which whole troops of wild swine exist. These animals are so 
numerous that their devastations have obliged the inhabitants to remove to a 
distance, that their fields may be secure. In the neighbourhood of the 
Gok-chai, in the district of Zodi, at Darakchitchak, at Arbani in the valleys of 
the Alagoez, and in the rocky ravines of the Agliridagh chain, the number of 
deer is so prodigious that the herds on all the slopes scarcely attract notice. 
Flocks of the mountain-sheep (argo/i), the chamois, and the wild goat also 
occur. The Alagoez is tenanted by a peculiar species of the latter, denomi- 
nated jiioir. It is said that these animals are always attended by a certain 
bird, which gathers for them the dry leaves upon which they subsist in winler, 
and which derives its own nourishment from the animal’s dung. 

In autumn, after the first snow falls, the fields are crowded with an immeme 
number of bares, which do much injury to the fruit-trees, as they then feed 
upon the bark. One of the chief amusemcnis of the people is to hunt them 
with dogs. The skins are rejected as useless. In the deep marshes on the 
bonks of the Araxes and of the eastern Arpa-chni, and at Daruchitchafcy 
beavers are found ; but their skins are of such indifferent r|uaiity that they are 
seldom hunted. 

In the thinly^eopled parts of Eriwan there are a good number of brown 
and red bears, hymnus, wol\es of imcoininon size, foxes, and pole-cats of a 
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wlikMb hue. Otters are likewise caught, and white squirrels resembling in 
colour those of Siberia. In winter the beasts of prey are so bold that they 
enter villages and son^mes towns. 

Russian Armenia is not particularly rich in 'forests; yet the ^vttons of 
Abaran, Sudaghian, Darachitchak, the Guneis, or southern slopes of the 
Gok-chai, Daralagoez, the upper part of the valley of Garni and of the Wedi- 
chai, and the western part of the Great Ararat, produce wood enough, with 
the tizaks already mentioned, for firewood. The trees consist, for the most 
part, of birch, linden, oak, walnut, wild apple and pear, medlar, juniper, &c. 
There are no pines ; these are obtained from the pashalik of Kara, and are 
floated in rafts down the Araxes. At the market of Eriwan pieces of timber 
from the forests of Darachitchak, ten arriieens long and two or three vershoks 
thick, sell for Is. to Is. fid. each ; but the price varies considerably. A load 
of firewood costs from Is. 2^d. to Is. fl^d. ; of coals, fis. This trade is chiefly 
in the hands of the Karapapakb, Kurd, and Karachurlii noinades. 

The whole plain on both banks of the Araxes, ns well us all the uninhabited 
spots, is covered with different kinds of bushes, amongst which occur, gene- 
rally in the highest places, the wild plum, the wild rose, the raspberry, the 
barberry, and the j.'isniinc, w'hich is used for making excellent pipes for smoking. 
In the low plains are found the vine, the herb called a/gAiii, used for making 
brooms, and the cAo/gan, the ashes of which >ield potass. The natives use 
the latter, in the form of soap, to bleach their cotton fabrics. The saline and 
sterile plain, which extends from the northern foot of the two Ararats, and 
the sources of the Kara-su, to Akh-goeli and Burolan, and between the Araxes 
and the frontier of the canton of Makin, produces a shrub, four or five feet 
high, the leaves of which resemble the vine. The natives gravely assert that 
it formerly bore grapes, which were those of which the patriarch Noah made 
the first wine, which he drank immoderately. Awaking the following day 
with a dreadful head-ache, he cursed this vine, which henceforward bore no 
grapes. 

The dye-plants found in this country are the saw-wort and wild madder. The 
culture of good madder has commenced, and there is every reason to expect 
that it will flourish as well as in Daghestan, and other Caucasian countries. 
Another plant is worthy of notice, which greatly resembles liquorice ; it grows 
abundantly in warm and stony places ; it does not rise more than a foot above 
the soil, in thick roundish tufts covered with long spines ; on its prindpal 
branches lumps of gum form, of the size of an egg, which might be suc- 
cessfully employed as a substitute for gum arabic in silk-manufacture. 

The lofty mountains which traverse and enclose the province of Eriwan 
contain every production of the mineral kingdom ; but their treasures have 
scarcely yet been explored, by reason of the country having been hitherto 
ruled in a barbarous manner by stupid Musulmans, incapable of appreciating 
the gifts which nature docs not place immediately before their eyes. The first 
of these products now known is the sal gem of Koolpi, which supplies the 
chief revenue of the province. At the north-eastern foot of the high peak 
named Takaltu, and between it and the Araxes, is a rounded hill of an ashen 
grey colour ; it is about five English miles in circuit, yields no plant, and is 
rent by deep ravines. This hill contains an inexhaustible mine of sal gem, 
known throughout the Caucasian countries under the name of the mine of 
Koolpi. On its western side is the Armenian village of Koolpi, vulgarly pro- 
nounced Gogp or Kogt), the inhabitants of which arp wholly employ^ m 
extracting the salt. The quarries arc all on the side of the village, and are 
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ritot carried very deep in the mcmntain, but ore cnt in the form of gallericf 
^supported by pillars of salt; One shaft is carried deeper than the rest, but it 
k filled with water^ and consequently abandoned for the present. The miners 
detach with a spade flat pieces of the salt, commonly three-quarters of 
an arsheen long, six vershoks broad, and four thick. They generally weigh 
about seventy-two Russian pounds. The labourer begins by detaching such a 
mass on each side of the rock around him, he then strikes the masses in 
diferent directions with a hammer, which occasions them to separate. A 
gOpd miner can detach in this way from twenty-five to thirty-two masses of salt 
four of which are a bullock’s lomi, and thirty-two may be put upon an 
erfie, or Tartar car. In the time clothe Sardars of Eriwan, the arba of salt 
cost upon the spot, with all expenses, about 12s., and a bullock’s load, 38. 
According to this, the product of all the mines* would not exceed £2,160 
annually. There is no doubt, however, that this revenue miglit be greatly 
increased, as appears from two modes of calculation, one of which assumes that 
the quantity of sale necessary for the consumption of the population of Eri- 
wan, and of the places whither the article is sent, is 60,00<Uoads ; the other 
makes the amount of salt dug out annually, by the vill^kers of Koolpi, 

* 88,200 loads : the mean is 74,000 loads. 

Salt is likewise found at the north-west extremity of Great Ararat, a short 
distance from the village of Tat-burun ; a lake there, about 600 paces in 
circumference, is covered in summer with a crust of white salt more than two 
inches thick. A slightly bitter taste which this salt has makes the people 
prefer that of Koolpi. 

Saltpetre is found in Eriwan, on the banks of the Araxes and the Kara-sii. 
On Great Ararat, near the village of Akhury, the soil is highly impregnated 
with alum. On the summit of the Alaghoez and its most elevated rocks, 
covered with eternal snow, sulphur runs in the form of stalactites, which the 
people In the vicinity detach and bring down by musket-shot. This sulphur is 
often as transparent as yellow amber. There is another species, less esteemed, 
which does not run, but is found in masses in the soil. 

In the canton of Darachitchak, within the principal chain of the mountains 
of Bambaki, and near the sources of the river Mis-khanah, are found mines of 
auriferous and argentiferous copper. Under the Persian government, these 
mines were worked by Greeks ; but the Sardar of Eriwan never dared to work 
them extensively, lest the Shah, hearing that there were mines of gold in his 
territory, should impose upon him an annual tribute of a larger amount than 
he then paid. The rocks in the neighbourhood of these mines contain veins 
of white and yellow marble, which is also met with in the district of ZaiU 
baaar, near the village of Ulu-kbanlu. At Darachitqhak and near Koolpi are 
veins of very white and pure alabaster. 

About five miles to the west from the ruins of the ancient town of Talyli, 
and on the road to Hajji Bairam, is a hollow filled with transparent pebbles of 
different colours, much resembling the topaze. Similar stones, but of a 
deeper hue, occur fourteen miles from Eriwan, along the heights which skirt 
the left bank of the Zanghi ; they there form an entire mountain, which appears 
as if made of glass. In many places are found white stones covered with 
small grains ; as they are easily vitrified, they are reduced to powder and used 
as sand for making glass. 

la the valley of Wedi-bazar is a mountain composed of strata of a calca- 
reous atone very smooth and white, which appears adapted for lithography. In 
4be province of Eriwan are also three quarries from whence mill-stones are pro- 
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cured. Tlie stones of one are of a yellowish colour r of another, a deep violet. 
At Ldke Gok-chai, Mount Altun-takht is covered with pumice stone, and the 
borders of the lake with whetstones. In a valley of Mount Ker-oj;1U||r a part 
the access to which is extremely difficult, occurs a stone to which tfie natives 
give the name of pirooza^ or turquoise. The ^impossibility of getting at the 
mine without the aid of machines disappointed all the efibrts of the last Sardar 
of Eriwan to obtain specimens, owing to which the real nature of the stone is 
doubtful. According to the report of the chief of the Kara-papakh nomades, 
who inhabit the district of Darachitchak, there is a stratum of pit coal near 
the village of Randamal, built on the. ancient site of the Armenian town of 
Hetsirory. Throughout Eriwan, argillaceous earth occurs of various qualities 
and colours ; one sort, which is very white and fine, and might be used in 
making porcelaine, is found a little below the Armenian village of Porokeo. 


RUSSIAN SATIRE. 

The Russians,” observes our inforninii,t, who has travelled in their 
country, ** have an ingenious mode of criticizing their public men. 1 met 
with tlie following satire, which was written about forty years ago, w'itli a 
view of exposing the military talents of Prince P. to disadvantageous con- 
trast with those of Count R. : 

* 8aint Nicliolas was solacing himself in sleep, amongst the celestial 
liost, wiien a great noise was heard in heaven. 

* And the saint awoke, and calling to the angel Gabriel, said, Gftbripl, 
Gabriel, wliat is the matter ? 

* The angel replied. Thy Russians are at w'ar w'ith the Turks. 

* Who commands my Russians? inquired the saint. 

' Count R., said Gabriel. 

' 1 am content, rejoined 8aint Nicholas ; and composed himself to sleep. 

* And lo ! a greater noise was heard in heaven. 

* And ISaint Nicholas aw'oke, and called aloud, Gabriel, Gabriel, what 
is the matter now ? 

* Thy Russians and the Turks are again at war. 

* Who now oommaiids my Russians ? asked the saint. 

* Prinoe P., replied the angel. 

‘ Prinoe P. ! exclaimed the saint Zounds, Gabriel, then give me my 
boots, for 1 must go myself !’ ” 
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AMERICA CONQUERED BY THE MONGOLS! 

^ Various ha?e been the hypotheses suggested to explain the enigma of 
tiye peopling of that great portion of the terrestrial globe, the existence of 
which was not known in Europe till the close of the hUeenth century. As 
there ie R total absence of all historical data upon this question, to guide 
the inquirer, every hypothesis must be founded upon conjectures, more or 
Jess corroborated by physical traits of resemblance between the races inha- 
biting America and those of other countries ; for the former, when dis- 
covered by Europeans, had made too slight a progress in civilization, and 
were too imperfectly acquainted with the inventions of social life, to afford 
the means of comparing institutions, manners, governments,^ literature, or 
useful arts. 

The peculiar features, which discriminate the various races of North 
and South America respectively, seem clearly traceable to«a cause indepen- 
dent of climate and other physical circumstances, which vary the aspect of 
the aboriginal natives of one and the same country, in widely different lati- 
tudes, and to demonstrate that the origin of the American tribes was not in 
all cases identical. The close approximation of the American continent to 
that of Asia, the earliest peopled portion of the earth, in the north, easily 
reconciles us to the supposition that the inhabitants of the one passed over 
to ..the other ; but k is scarcely credible that tlie race who inhabited tliosc 
frozen regions, where the two continents arc in near contact, was the stock 
from which sprung the subjects of the populous empires in tiie southern 
portion of America, w'hich had attained something approaching to civiliza- 
tioii and splendour, when crushed by invaders from Europe. 

We do not recollect to have met with any theory which assigned the 
peopling of South America to the emigration of the Malays thither; but, if 
we were forced to adopt some hypothesis, this appears, if not plausible and 
probable, to have fewer objections to encounter than any other. 

The active and enterprizing Malay race, m'Iio afipcar to have originated, 
not as vulgarly supposed, in the peninsula of Malacca, but in the great 
islands of Borneo and Sumatra, in Uie centre of the latter of which there 
existed a powerful and flourishing Malay government as late as the eleventh 
or twelfth century, have spread themselves throughout the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago ; and there is now ample gi'ound for assuming it as an 
admitted fac^ that the clusters of islands in the Pacific Ocean, and even 
the continent of Australasia, were peopled by Malays. This fact, which 
has long been considered probable from consimilarity of person, is now 
almost demonstrated by affinity of language, the Polynesian tongues, in 
particular, generally speaking, being dialects, more or less diversified and 
corrupted, of the Malay language, most of them retaining all its softness 
and delicacy. From repeated experiments, it has been ascertained that of 
one .hundred Malay words, one-half are Polynesian. The structure of 
the Malay language has all the simplicity of the island dialects ; it is 
without complexity or artificial arrangement ; it has no inflexion, gender. 
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tenfle, or mood : tlip same word is often used as noun, adjective, verb, or 
adverb, its quality being determined by position. The genuine Malay 
governments are likewise of the rudest construction, and exhibit an analogy 
with those in the Pacific Ocean, which, although possibly the^lfetiult of 
accident, is not a circumstance of trifling weight, or to be overlooked, 
v/hen taken in conjunction with other facts. 

That these people should make such long voyages is not surprising, when 
we consider that they are undoubtedly the most entcrprizing and fearless 
native navigators in the Eastern seas, and that many of their prahus are 
remarkably fine vessels. I'hat they have visited the northern ooast of New 
Holland is notorious. When the expedition to this part of Australasia first 
landed at Port Essington, with a view of forming the settlement at Mel- 
ville Island, which was afterwards abandoned, evident traces were perceived 
of ihe visits of ihe Malays in that quarter; and it even entered into the 
speculations of those who projected the settlement, that traders of that race 
might be attracted thither, and that a commercial emporium might be 
formed there as at Singapore. 

Under these circumstances, there is no improbability whatever in sup- 
posing that ihe Malays peopled the Sandwich and Society Islands ; and 
if so, since the former are distant from the coast of Mexico only about 
one-half the distance at which the Sandwich Islands are ntuated from 
Borneo, and the Society Islands are about equidistant from Australasia and 
tlie coast of Peru, it seems no violent theory to conceive that those empires 
were really founded by Malays, the less so, as the description of the persons 
and dispositions of ihe Americans, given by their Spanish conqueror^ cor- 
responds remarkably with the Malay character in all essential points. The 
bronze complexion, the regular features, the long black hair, arc not less 
remarkable points of analogy between the native Americans within the 
tropics, and ihe Malays, than the vindictive and cruel disposition, when 
provoked, which is attributed to both. 

Whatever be the value of this conjecture, for we offer it as nothing more, 
it is at least somewhat more rational than the hypothesis that Peru and 
Mexico were conquered in the thirteenth century by Mongols accom- 
panied with elephants : a discovery which has been made by Mr. John 
Ranking, and which he has announced in a work * of about 500 pages, 
containing wliat he fancies to proofs of this extraordinary fact. 

As our critical duties require, before passing judgment upon a book sub- 
mitted to us, w'e have not only read Mr. Ranking’s work, but read it attentively 
from beginning to end ; and having done so, we can only express our utter 
astonishment that a person capable of appreciating the nature of evidence 
of any kind, could ever have imposed upon himself so far as to imagine he 
had adduced one single fact in support of his theory. The whole work 
consists of a mass of trifling circumstances, some extremely frivolous and 

• Historical Researches on the Conquest of Peru, Mexico, Bogota, Natchei, and Talomeeo, In the 
Thirteenth Century, by the Mongols, aceonpanled with Elephants j and the local AgreOTent of HJslwy 
and Tradition with the Remains of Elephants and Mastodontes found In the Mew World. By 
IlANKiNO, author of •' Reseuches on the Wan and Rportoof the Monpitaaiid Romans." London. 
11137 1 Siipplemeni, Itfll. Longman and Co. 
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puerile, verbal resemblances, analogies of customs stated upon the credit 
of such writers as Sir John Mandeville, Marco Polo, and other oracles of 
little higher authorily, and which, even if uncontrovertible, would leave 
Mr. Ranking just at tlie same distance from his ultimate point as when he 
set out. 

Although we might content ourselves with this summary sentence upon 
the work, without the fear of its being impugned by any indifferent person 
who should examine it, we shall, nevertheless, give the reader a little 
insight into Mr. Ranking’s method of induction, and into the nature of the 
proofs upon which he relies to convince the world that the Mongols, a race 
unacquainted with nautical science, could and did convey an army and 
elef Hants from the shores of China or Japan, 7,000 or 8,000 miles 
across a trackless ocean, to an unknown country, of which their own 
records, as far as they have been examined, make no mention whatsoever. 

He begins by saying that, in the Introduction to the Researches on tlie 
Wars and Sports of tha Mongols and Romans, the wrifm; hinted at having 
met with some indications of a connexion between Asia and America, long 
before the discoveiy of tlie New World by Columbus. From tliat time he 
has kept this object in view ; and such has been the success of his further 
inquiries^ that he now ventures confidently to afirmy that Peru, Mexico, 
and other countries in America, w'ere conquered by the Mongols, accom- 
panied with elepkantSy in the thirteenth century and elsewhere, he says, 
that there is strong reason to conclude that the progress of the Mongols 
in America reached Rhode Island.” 

His process of proof is as follows. He shows from Du Haldc, Marco 
Polo, &c., that the Tartars, after their conquest of China, invaded Japan, 
in which operation they suffered many reverses, in short, were miserably 
defeated. From the confusion in the histories of China,” he assumes it to 
be probable, that the number of the invading troops w^as very considerably 
above a hundred tliousand and then he says, ** w'c shall see, from the 
construction of the ships (Chine.se junks !), how possible it is that a 
great number of them might reach the shores of America.” 

This happy conclusion from “the confusion in the Chinese histories,” and 
the great likelihood that many thousand Mongols could be wafted safely 
over the Pacific in Chinese junks, from “ the construction ” of those 
vessels, constitute positively the whole of the evidence that a wild Ame* 
rioan tradition, recorded by Garcilasso dc la Vega, without date, comme- 
morates the safe arrival of the Mongols on the coast of Peru ! 

As Mr. Ranking has drawn so important a conclusion from tlie exceed- 
ing commodiousness of Chinese junks, as transports for tlie conveyance of 
troops and elephants some thousand miles, we may just mention to him 
that, in the evidence lately taken before the Parliamentary Committee, we 
find Mr. Marjoribanks stating that these vessels are cumbrous, insecore, 
and UDseaworthy ; that Mr. Davidson declared that property is so unsafe in 
thenr, that, even with an European master on board, he would not risk bis 
goods in one^ and that, out of every five junks which sail from China to a 
distant port, one is lost; and lastly, that Mr. Crawfurd, albeit a warm 
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friend to junksi oonliNees that they are olaioay and awkward in the extreme ; 
that their crews are entirely unacquainted with navigation^ and tliat they 
manage to comjilete their short voyages " only at the height of the mon- 
soon, when a fair and steady seven or eight-knot breeze eaifAea them 
directly from port to port” We cannot suppose that the junks were more 
sg^ commodious in the thirteenth than in the nineteenth century. 

The counterpart of his proof is the tradition to which we have alluded^ 
and which is thus reported by Garcilasso de la Vega. 

I Shall relate what Pedro de Cieza de Leon t(M me that he had heard in the 
province where the gianta arrived. They affirm, said he, in all Peru, that cer- 
tain giants came ashore on this cemst, at the Cape, now called Cape St. 
Helens, which is near the town of Puerto Viejo. Those who have preserved 
this tradition from father to son, say that these giants came by sea, in a kind 
of ruA boaUt made like large barks ; that they were so enormously tall, that 
from the knee downward they were as high as common men; that they had 
long hair, which hung loose upon their shoulders; that their eyes were as 
large as plates, and that other parts of their bodies were big in proportion ; 
that they had no beard s that some went naked, others were covered with the 
skins of wild beasts, and that they had no women with them. After having 
landed at the Cape, they established themselves at a spot pointed out to them 
by the inhabitants, and dug very deep wells through the rock, and which to 
this day supfily excellent water. These giants lived hy rapine, and desolated 
the whole country. They say, that they were such gluttons, that one would 
cat as much meat as fifty of the native inhabitants, and that for part of their 
nourishment, they caught a quantity of fish with nets. They massacred the 
men of the neighbouring parts without mercy, and killed the women by their 
brutal violations. The wretched Indians often tried to devise some means to 
rid themselves of these troublesome visitors, but they never had cither suffi- 
cient force or courage to attack them. Secure from apprehension, these new 
monsters thus tyrannized fora long while, committing the most infamous enor- 
mities. Divine justice sent fire from heaven with a great noise, and an angel 
armed with a flaming sword, by whom they were destroyed at one blow. To 
serve os an eternal monument of the vengeance of God, their bones and skulls 
were not consumed by the fire, but are found at the very place, of an enormous 
size. 1 have heard Spaniards say, that they have seen bits of their teeth, by 
which they judged that a tooth weighed more than half a pound. As for the 
rest, it is not known from what place they came, nor by what route they 
arrived. 

If there was any tiling in this absurd story which could by possibility 
apply to the arrival of a large body of Mongols with elephants (to which 
no allusion is here made), it might be worth while to consider what 
degree of credit w^as due to ^*the Inca,” as he is called, whose authority 
Dr. Robertson repudiates upon very sufficient grounds. But if the story, 
reduced to the standard of credibility, were accepted as true, it is almost 
an iinult to the understanding to oall this s, proof of the fact sought to be 
established; yet it is the only direct ottered ! The rest of Mr. Ran- 
kin^s evidence is derived from extracts from De la Vega s History of the 
Inoas, from whence he garbles a few forced and pretended analogies be- 
tween the terms, customs, dkc. of the Mexicans and Peruvians, and those 
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0f the Tortare, wheresoever they con be found, for Mr. Eanking does not 
confine himself to Mongolia, or to the ancient seats of the Mongol/ Maii-i 
choo, or Tartar tribes, but takes the entire range of Asia, — China, Japan, 
Hindostan, Siam, Pegu, Tibet, Assam, and even Siberia ! His authorities, 
mor^ver, are almost always the least satisfactory he could adduce, and most 
of them are such as ^n oriental antiquary would never dream of oonsidthig, 
aii||;ivhioh, of course, lend him sometimes into the most ridiculous misddies. 
Mr. Ranking tells us that he has resided upwards of twenty years in Hin- 
dostan and Russia : yet he evinces not the slightest knowledge of oriental 
languages or oriental history, properly so called, which is an indispensable 
qualification for the task he has undertaken. 

As we have pronounced some of Mr. Ranking’s proofs frivolous and 
puerile, we shall specify an example of each, and then dismiss a book, 
which, we must say, it was a lamenteble waste of time to compose, and 
will teach a reader nothing but error. 

Manco Capac, the first Inca of Peru, Mr. Ranking boldly identifies 
with a Mongol prince of the house of Genghiz Khan*; upon no other 
ground, however, than similarity of name ! Manco (or, as he chooses to 
write it, MangOf though he admits die Peruvians had not the letter g in 
their tongue), be says, is a word which has no meaning in the language of 
Peru. The rest we will give in Mr. Ranking^ s ipsissitnis verbis, as a 
beautiful specimen of his mode of induction:— 

Mango is a Mongol name. Mango was grandson of Genghis Khan, and 
brother of Kublm; and his name is thus spelt by Du Halde, vol. ii. p. 351 ; by 
Maundevile, p. 375. Mango was grand khan till 1357, when he was killeil at 
the siege of Ho-cheu in China (Sir W . Jones, vol. i. p. 101. Marco Polo, note 
381. De la Croix, p, 399), and was succeeded by his brother Kublai. He 
conquered and ravaged Thibet (M. Polo, p. 412; and Purehas, voLiii. pp. 49, 
78). His name is spelt Mangu by Polo, p. 172. Mangou by De la Croix. 
Marco Polo, p. 200, writes Mongu. These are the Mongol modes of spell- 
ing.* The Chinese pronounce the g hard ; for Bengal, they write Pen-koJa, 
(Modem Univ. Hist., vol. ii. p. 387). The Peruvians have not the letter g in 
their tongue (Vega, vol. ii. p. 164). These are sufficient reasons for Vega and 
others writing Manco. The Japanese annals relate, that ** the Tiutar general 
Modko appeared on the coast of Japan, with 4,000 ships and 240,000 men.” 
(Ksempfer, p. 187.) We find the name spelt Mongko in a note in Du Hiilde, 
ii. 251. The grand khan Kublai had twenty-five sons by his concubine, all of 
whom were placed in the rank of nobles, and were, continually empJdyed in the 
military profession. (Polo, p. 286.) ITius it appears pro5sJfe the 

first Inca of Peru was a son of the Emperor Kublai.f Marco Polo, p* 281, 
describes Kublai “ of the middle stature, his limbs well-formed, and hia whole 
figure of a just proportion. His complexion is fair, and occasionally su&scd 
with red, like the bright tint of the rose, which adds much grace to his a»un- 
finnea ; his eyes are black and handsome ; his nose well shaped and prominent.** 
He reader is referred to the portrail of Mango Capae,X this vo/uine, that ike 

• We ihould rather have rappoaod them to he the French and Italian mo'dca of spelling. 

t Ebewlraroheaya: ■* the opinion of Uie writer k, thet Mango Capac, theflntlncaor Pwu, was 
aaonoT theOMiwl Kbu Kuhlai, and that UontaapBaa’i anceaior waaa Mongol graadea from Taagut, 
very paeilfaly Aawm." 

± TramperriMrtnttsor aUths Ineai. frees Maagb Capec to Atehualpe. ere nnettad in Mr. Ran- 
klag’s book, and he deduoaa a aerioiu argument from pielr headWIremi 
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way^mpare U Mi* deicripHon of KMii / There is certainly nothing in 
it to weaken the conjecture that the Inca was a son of Knblai ; and Mungo was 
the name of Kublai’s brother. 

All this we call trifling and frivolous, und stronger examplee might be 
cited. Of the puerilities, we subjoin the following instance among many. 

The reader will remember that Uaroilasso de la Vega, in his account of 
the arrival of the giants, stated that they came in*** rush boats.*' Mr. 
Ranking, finding that, translated into French, **rush boats’* would be 
bateaux de jonc, is struck with the similarity of the word jonc to junk, 
and says ** the reader is referred to the description of Chinese and Japa- 
nese vessels in Ch. 1., and he will then not fail to remark what an important 
word junk is in the mass of proofs of the identity of the Mongols and the 
Incas !” It is vain to attempt to give a syllogistic form to this argument, a 
parallel to which must be sought in the nursery or in Bedlam. We may 
just remark that our author, being desirous of ascertaining the meaning of 
the word junk, refers to Todds Johnson* s English Dictionary, where, 
he says, it is defined, ** probably an Indian word, applied to large and 
small ships!” A dictionary 'of the Chinese tongue w'ould have been a 
better authority, and there Mr. Ranking would have learned tliat the term 
junk is an Eurojienn corruption of chuen. 

It is always with sincere regret and reluctance that we pronounce a con- 
demnatory sentence upon the labours of any writer ; but until the office of 
a critic really merges in that of an author’s herald or encomiast, — a revolu- 
tion which certain pseudo critics seem impatient to bring abqut, — we shall 
esteem it to be our duty to the public, olUiough it be os little pleasing to 
ourselves os to the objects of our censure, when a work is forced upon our 
notice, which, like tlie one before us, is utterly useless, if not worse than 
useless, honestly to say so. , 


EXPORT OF COTTON YARN. 

The policy of encouraging the exportation of cotton yarn, which is the 
(state of nearly one-fourth of our boasted amount of cotton nuinufactwei 
shipped by the free-traders to India, may be doubtful after the following state- 
ment recently made in a petition to the House of Commons by the operative 
cotton weavers of WhittleJe-woods, and its vicinity, in the county of Lan- 
caster, which sets forth that they arq in a lamentable state of poverty and 
distress, working from fourteen to sixteen hours a day for 8d. or lOd., and ** in 
thousands of instances, a man with his wife and four to six children are com- 
pelled to subsist upon that small pittance.” The causes of these distresses 
they allege to be the necessity of our manufactures being on a level (as regards 
wages) with foreign manufaciurers ; and the export of cotton yarn. The state 
of the weavers (they say) was comfurtidjle, previous to 1803, *' when a part of 
the raw material (the cotton yarns), about 5,000,000 lbs. per annum, on which 
the petitioners were employed, being exported to the continent, gave the first 
sbodL to their wages; and in proportion as these 5,000,000 lbs. have increased 
to upwards of 60,000,000 lbs., so have the wages of the petitioners been reduc- 
ed, until they are not only brought down to famine prices, but at certain periods 
of the year thousands can get no work at all.” They ask a protecting duty 
on the .exportation of cotton yarn. 
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THE ORIENTALISMS THE aREEX WBITERR 
No. III.— The Dsauatjc Poem. 

.tjpEEK poctiy underwent a ohaffga, both ia its spirit and expression, 
WK the long period whieh elapsed between the prodnotion of the Homeric 
e^ and tlie day wl7en :^^bylaB arose, the morning star of the liyric 
drao^ in tlie dark and cloudy atmosphere of Grecian literature. It would 
no|pe uninteresting to trace the various and gradual modifications of thouglit 
and'manners, which the intercourse with Persia more especially might be 
supposed to have introduced, .^sehylus was a warrior and a poet, and 
his association witli the habits of that most splendid and luxuriant of die 
oriental nations may be traced in the occasional glimpses, which bis writings 
afford, of imagery at once wild and magnificent, imprening die mincl with a 
kind of religious hwe by reason df their very dimness and uncertain^. It 
may be remarked of the Eastern poets generally, thttk^their images arc 
rarely, if ever, founded upon analogy ; and the same tlihig may be said 
with equal truth of the poetry of .^schylus. We may explain what is 
meant by our application of analogy to a figurative mode of speech very 
briefly. We are indebted to Aristotle, in his Rhetoric, for the first men- 
tion of it. Eveiy metaphor or simile, dien, properly fonnded upon analogy, 
ought to be equally true and just in ths converse; thus, yonth ha$ been 
called the Spring of life. Now let us alter the words, and sny, the 
Spring U the youth of the year, and the appropriateness of the expression 
is preserved. We shall disdover mere traces of this analogy in the remains 
of Sophocles and Euripides, than in the sublime fragments of the aothor 
of the Agamemnon. The intimate relation, which subsisted between the 
cities of Greece and the colonies of Asia Minor, cannot be denied to have 
influenced considerably both the mental feelings and the moral polity of the 
whole of Greece. The organization of an Athenian family cannot well be 
more distinctly described than by a picture of an Asiatic household uf tlic 
present day, which may be considered f^nonimous to it in the greater niun- 
-ber of its customs. The silence, the seclusion, the unremitted restraint, and 
the voluptuous indolence, which characterize the existence of an Asiatic 
woman in the nineteenth century, are not less truly illustrative of the habits 
of a Grecian lady in the bold and stirring times of ASschylus, or ffic more 
polished age of Sophocles and his successors. Let us go back to Homer 
for a moment. 

I am persuaded,” observes the learned author of the Origin of tlie 
Laws (Goguet), ** that wc ought to refer to the manners of the inhabitaats of 
Asia Minor all the descriptions which the poet makes of the dresses and the 
toilettes of the goddesses. He would probably paint on these odoaiions 
what the women of his country practised, and I think that Homer ‘washiam 
And passed bis life in Asia Minor.'* Allusion was made in our seciond 
.paper to the epithet rosyfingeredf as applied to the morning. Inthefollow- 
it^g very exquisite description of the toilet of Juno, when about to issue forth 
the girdle of Venus, in the hope of regaining tlic alienated affections 
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of her buebmdy we ere premeted with a piotare, aomawliM ooloand indeed 
Iry die poet'a ItaiagiaatKiD^ of a beoadfttl Aaatie gtrl. 

First she lared all o*er 
Her beauteous body with ambrosial lymph, 

Then polidied it with riebest^l dfvine 
Of boundless <frtigraiioe; oU that in the courts 
Htemal only shaken, through the skies • 

Breathed odoum, and throuj^ all Che distant earth. 

Her whole fidr b^y with these swe^s bedewed. 

She passed the comb through her simbresial hair, 

And bruded her bright locks, profusely poured 
From her immortal brows; with golden studs 
She made her gorgeous mantle ihst before. 

Ethereal texture, iabonr of tbebands 
Of Pallas beautified with vanous art. 

And braced it with a aone ftinged all around 
A hundred-fold ; her pendants, triple-gemmed. 

Of liquid lustre, in her ears she bung. 

And covering all her glories with a veil. 

Sun-bright, new-woven, bound to her fair feet 
Her small and shapely sandals. Thus attired 
In all her ornaments, she issued forth. 

The traveller in many parts of Greece and Asia, even at the present 
day, is sometimes gratified with the sight of a creature bearing no small 
resemblanoe, divested of the supernatural charm, to the Olympian goddess. 
M. Chateaubriand, while at Athens, was waited on by a Greek woman in 
the perfect costume of the antique. I would briefly notice the reference in 
the preceding lines to the peculiar manners of the East. Juno, an immurtal, 
and so far unrestricted by the laws of man, is represented covering her 
g^riea with a veil, itself the production of the goddess of wisdom. 

The reader will perhaps observe a peculiar aptitude in this allusion to the 
usual ocoupatiou of the Greek and Asiatio women. M. Guys had the 
pleasure of realizing tliat beautiful picture, in the fifth Mneid^ of a woman 
embroidering at night An embroHeress lived in a house close by, and he 
could see the young girls sitting round the lamp, which was lighted in the 
dark of the morning, and relieving their (oil with songs. A oertain degree 
of sanetity seems to be attached to the veil by some inhabitants of the East. 
I remenb^ a singular instance mentioned by Mr. ESipbinstone. If a woman 
aend her veil to an Afghaun beseeebiug his assistance, it is immediate]|y 
granted. In the course of the notes upon the dramatic poct^ frequent 
opportunities will occur of explaining to the reader the singular ideas of the 
Greek as to female education and employment. The Afghaun of the pre- 
aent day considers the cultivation of any talent by a woman as disgraceful 
and unworthy, and it is thought improper that she should write, for fear of 
her entering into any secret correspondence. A similar sentiment prevailed 
among the old Greeks, wliO, like the Jews, never, unless some by pnrtieular 
privilege or law, intermarried wHli strangers, or people of another city, 
and so transmitted their inauacrs unchanged from fatiier to son. Love, in 
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Um inpdMiltoceptatbn df the word, was unknown among tha Gre^ksb 
lt^^ne,oi^4^ l'niBtaDces only was it used by the poet to thiow aninte- 
rSi upoin’i^ events of the drama. The allurements of personal beauty 
and tne gratificationB of sense alone were unable to awalmn any of that 
glorious feeling in the mind of Periqle^ and he forsook therefore the inno- 
cence and insipidity of his cloistered countiywomen for the animated and 
intelleotuBl conversation and acquirements of the banned Aspasia. But the 
accomplished Athenian, with all her beauty and all her genius, was con- 
sidered as one whp had put herself out of the female community, by^hor 
devotion to other studies than those which were allotted to her sex* In 
Athens, even while Praxiteles was moulding the clay into loveliness which 
should never die, and Sophocles and a holy baqd of poets wve giving unto 
their fellow citizens legends for all time, — even then, intellect to a woman, 
if cultivated and enriched, only proved a birth-right^ of misery, and her 
acquirements were nothing but a patrimony of sorrow contempt We 
find that 80(1 years before this splendid season of poetry apd art, the same 
conventional rules of modesty sulisisted. Homer pourtraya the motiicr of 
Hector, in her agony at the spectacle of tlie Trqjain ohieOain dragged at 
the chariot-wheels of Achilles, ** casting aside bur lucid veil.'* He intro- 
duces the incident as a picturesque and lively mark of her extreme anguish 
and alarm. The exposure of a female face was then, as it is generally now, 
a great indignity. La Roque (Vt^etge dt FJraiie), speaking of the 
women of Mocha, says, that whefn they' liappen to meet a man, they range 
themselves on ond side of the houses m perfect silence ; and Mr. Hughes 
saw the Desdar Aga turn his back upon his own daughter, a girl of exquisite 
beauty, as she walked up the steps of the Propyloea without a veil. We 
discover a similar feeling of superstitious jeaknisy, if the word may be 
applied, among the people of the Sandwich Isles, where chastity, in Hs 
purer sense, is unknown; yet a woman is punished with death for tasting 
food cooked by a fire which had been kindled by a man, or for smoking a 
pipe which a man had lighted.* And Bosman, an early Dutch traveller, in 
his remarks upon tlie inhabitants of Ooinea, observes, that if any person 
happen to touch, even by accident, the body of any one of the king's 
wives, he forfeits liis liberty, and is doomed to perpetual slavery. 

We purpose devoting the remainder of this article to a few miscellaneous 
notes upon one or two passages which occur to us in the Hreek drama. 

Titere is an allusion, in a fragment of Sophocles, to the fascination of 
Uie eye ao fearfully believed in by the old Greeks. The superstition is still 
prevalent in Europe and Asia. When Mr. Alcock expressed a wish to see 
the silk-worms at Bnissa, he was informed that if exposed to his examina- 
tion they would all die. The Turks, too, seldom allow a horse to go upofi 
a journey without a string of glass beads round its neck, as a charm against 
the evil eye, to wbieb, in their opinion, both man and beast are alike sub- 
jt*ct. If a head or two of garlic be mixed with them (Mr. Macfarlane 
tells Us, inhi.s ** Constantinople in 1828”), the charm is quite irresistible. 

The reader of tlic Agatnmnon of iEsohylus will recollect the lines 

* Set FieyaneT* Voyage round the World. 
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deMriptke of the feigned joy of Ciytenihe^ra^ wlieii she pteparod to tes- 
tify hier delight at the Mura of Agamemnon by strewil^ liie patfatniy with 
ridh garments. Mr. Morier, in his Second Journey to Persia^ affords a 
very pleasing illustration of this passage. When the prince of went 
to Kalaat Ponshan, to be invest^ with the dress of bononr which was seh^ 
to him by tlie king on the occasion of a festival, the whole of his roacly 
about three miles, was strewn with roses and. water<Ki» and at very fre- 
quent intervals glass vases filled with sugar were broken under his horse’s 
feet. We learn from Quintus Curtius that flowers were scattered before 
Alexander on his entrance into Babylon; Several instances of this cere- 
mony in the Sacred Writings will arise to every one. 


TRADE BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA. 

Ma. 11. II. W 11 .SON, in his “Review of the External Commerce of Bengal 
from 1R13-M to 1827-^28,*** of which we gave, in a former number.f a slight 
notice, prefixes to his tables compiled from official sources, an examination 
of their details, which afford an exact view of the state of the commerce 
of Bengal with England (as well as with the rest of the world), since the 
last renewal of the charter, and the means of appreciating die value of the 
argument drawn from the apparent augmentation of the exports to India sub- 
seciuent to that period. As such works as these are studiously shunned by the 
anti-charter writers, we shall render a service to truth by extractini; his re- 
marks upon the trade with Great Britain, for the benefit of honest and impar- 
tial inquirers. 

PaiLiMin^aY 

' The trade with Great Britain is naturally the first object of enquiry', not 
only tor the many interesting questions aflIhetiDg that country which it involves, 
but for the large proportion which it bears to the whole of the external com- 
merce of Bengal, the official value bf the imports and exports from and to 
Great Britain in 1827*28 being a stim equal to one-half of the total amount.]: 

The trade with Great Britain, during the period under review, has undergone 
great vicissitudes, and has received some important modifications, part of 
which are likely to be permanent. The history of its vicissitudes is simple 
enough : the opening of the trade in 1813-14 was supposed to promise con- 
siderable advantages to all who embarked in it, and speculation was pushed 
beyond the limits of prudence : the mistake remedied itself, and a reaction 
has rince been going on, which, perhaps, reathed, if it did not exceed, the 
opposite extreme in 1828-27. In the last year, 1887*S8, the course has again 
turned, but with an impetus which threatens to be ruinous, and must, there- 
fore, once more relax. 

In 1813-14 the official value of the imports of the private trade was fifty- 
four lacs of rupees: four years afterwards, or in 1817-Ifl> they were nearly 

• Calcutta. 1830. t N.S. vol. Hi. p. SIA 

t Total Importi Rx 4.15,87.880 

Expoiti 6.88.88.864 

10.54,67.104 

BrltUh ImiNnti Ri. 1.9Q,65iS78 

■sports 8.45 i65,879 

■ ■ - 5 . 30 . 51.355 
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km tiiMs tlMl upouQt, beiqg little ilMrt of two crorei. le 181^*19 tlieir 
flSie^Wds in part enhanced, bjr the acceiaion d the Company’! import!; but ee 
tboi#teounted to but thirty-two lacs, there etill remained two crore! and a 
half onfwhrate account, or nearly five times the value of the imports of 1813-14, 
The supply, however, had now largely fixcaeded the demand, and during the 
two following years the value of the imports was proportionately reduced ; the 
merahandixe^ particularly in the year 1819-SO, which, after the Company’s 
goods were separated fiwm the total, was valued at about sixty-six lacs only, 
or but thirteen lacs more than in 1813-14. This repression in the import of 
merchandise was foUowed by a return to a higher rate of value in goods un- 
ported ; but as at the seme time the amount of bullion fell off almost to 
nothing, the total value of the import trade continued upon the whole to 
diminish, amounting, in the last year of our review, to but one crore and 
ninety lacs. The Company’s imports being deducted from this sum, leaves 
the value of the private trade one crore and eighty-seven lac^, or between 
three and four times what it was in 1813-14. 

The augmentation in the value of the imports of the private-trade from 
Great Britain has been accompanied by the dimkiudoli «^he Honourable 
Company’s imports, to an extent that may be regarded as their total extinc- 
tion ; thdr value being, in 1807-93, but three and a half lacs. The amount of 
the Company’s imports in merchandise alone has not, for many years, been 
considerable, beii^ in the first year of our series, no more than thirty-two 
lacs of rupees ; in 1801-00 they were about twenty-six lacs, but since then 
have averaged less than ten lacs, until tb^ have fallen to the value above 
stated. There have, however, at difibrent pmiods, been large importations of 
bullion, raising the imports, as in 1819-00, to the value of more than a crore 
of rupees. 

There is also another head of imports which is excluded from the statements 
of the Company’s trade, but probably on insufficient grounds,— the military 
stores. If these were imported by private merchants, they would undoubtedly 
their place amongst the imports of the private-trade, and the circumstance 
of their being paid for by the Government would leave them still their character 
of commercial commodities. Their being imported by the Company does not 
alter this character ; they are still consumable articles brought to India, which 
must be procured some way or other, and for which an equivalent must be 
remitted in some shape or other to Great Britain. They are fairly included, 
therefore, amongst the items of the import trade to fieogal, to which country 
it matters not who the importers may be, whether individual or assoewted 
traders. 

Adding these, then, to the Company’s imports, the latter will cominue, 
during the latest years of the series, to follow much the same scale as in the 
earliest. Through the greater proportion of the period, the annual value of 
the miliury stores rarely amounts to ten lacs of rupees, but in the four last 
years the amount is much enhanced ; and in the last year exceeds thirty-two 
lacs of rupees ; making, with the other imports, a total fully equal to that of 
gny prece^ng year during the term of our inquiry. 

T^ export trade has suffered little fluctuation comparatively, and has been, 
if more limited, more steadily progresnve. In 181^14 the amount of ptivste 
trade exports wasone crore and nineteen lacs; in 1807-08 it was one crore and 
tiiirty-six: on increase of about foniteen per cent. The Company’s exports 
have locransed in a much larger proportion, os officially rated, the amount 
being in 1813-14 niaety-nine loci ami a half, and in the latter, two crorcs and 
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nine lacs, or more than double. In the Company’s goods, the seal and official 
value are the same, and the jacrease is not so much in the quantity as in the 
cost of the articles exported. If the invoice prices of indigo and silk bad been 
unaltered throughout the whole period, the totals would hav^ t'oen much 
nearer alike, as is the case with the private trade, where the valuations are the 
same throughout, and the prices arbitrary. Ninety-one lacs of rupees in 
1813-14, express 91,000 maunds of indigo; and ninety lacs, official rate, in 
1836*27, express much the same quantity. The value of the export tr^e, 
however, requires similar adjustments to be made as in the general survey to 
be approximately estimated. 

According to the principles of correction there adopted, the value of the 
private indigo in 1837-38 will be two crores and twenty-two lacs, and that of 
the raw silk four lacs and sixty thousand : the rest of the exports will be forty- 
six lacs, and the total two crores and seventy-nine lacs. This sum would be 
in the ratio of about 3i‘''oths to I, as compared with the private exports of 
1813-14. To the official value of the latter, however, similar adjustments 
must be applied, and this will make their real value one crore and seventy- 
seven lacH, or about one crore Icss than their value in the more recent year. 

The total export of 1827-8 is nearly five crores, and that of 1813-14 is two 
crores and seventy-seven lacs, or more than half: their relative value in the 
London market, will be nearly as 4 to 3, or rather more than 30 per cent, in 
advance.* It is to be recollected^ however, that the year 1837-38 is a most 
favourable year, and a less advantageous comparison would have been afforded 
by any other year of the entire series. 

The total amount of the two years may be now stated, including every thing. 


1813-M. 

Imporlti : 

C.*sMerch.32,12,.‘HG 
Mil. Stores, 4, .>7,1100 

.33,09,646 

Pr.Mercli. 513,76,77.5 
Treasure, 32,7.50 

,51,09,52.5 

87,79,171 

Exports ; 

Company’s Mercli...99,49, 143 
IVivatc do. corrd. 1,77,27,100 


2,76,76,243 


3,64,55,414 


1827.28.' 
Imports : 

C.'s Merch. 3,48,312 
Mtl.Slores, 32,51,882 


36,00,194 

Pr.Mercli. 1,86,53,444 
Treasure, 73,620 


1,87,27,064 

2,23,27,258 

Exports : 

r.’sMcrcb. 1,75,37,150 
Treasure, 34,58,720 

2,09,95,870 

Private M. 2,72,77,334 
Treasure, 7, 06, .979 

2 , 79 , 84,313 

4,69.80, 1 83 


1027-9R. 

Exports P. Merchandise 1,28.10,130 

Deduct Indigo 83.88, SflB 

Silk 3,13.3!« 

88,97,850 

41,85,280 

Add 10 per cent 4,18,588 

.... .. 46,03,808 

Add Indigo 8,82.18,984 

Silk 4,00,543 

2,26,73,528 

7.06.970 

8.79.84,313 

Company’s Exports S.UO.95,870 

4.89.80.183 

Asiat. J6r//'.N.S.Vt)L. ().No.22. 


7,13,07,441 

P. Export Trade 1,19,63,405 

DMuct Indigo 91,a,«Sl 

88,314174 

Add II) per cent 240.187 

31,15,061 

Add Indigo at 180 1,48.12,049 

1,77.27.1«» 

Company's Exports HP.49,143 

8,76,76,843 


s 
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Aiecording to thii valuation, therefore, the total increase of the trade be- 
tween Great Britain and Bengal, upon the most favoorableaeale of comparison 
that can be adopted, is a little less than double, or about 96 per cent. We 
may add a few observations on the principal items of which it consists. 

lUPOBTS. 

Bidlion . — The principal supply of this article from Great Britain comes in 
the shape of Spanish dollars. A small quantity of the national currency is 
brought out by individuals, but of too trifling an amount to affect the market. 
At particular seasons, silver bullion in bars has been sent in considerable 
quantities, sometimes by mercantile houses, but more usually and extensively 
by the Company. Gold has rarely been an article of import from any Euro- 
pean state, although its rate to silver is higher in India than in Europe. "Upon 
the alteration in the standard of the Bengal coins in 1818, the proportion was 
established as 1 to 15 — sixteen rupees being made equivalent tq one roohur of 
the following weights and standards : 


Weight.' Fine Gold. Alto. 

Mohur Troy grs. 204.710 187.651 ^ 17.05^ 

Rupee 191,916 175,923 15,993 


The fine metal and alloy being in both coins in like proportion, or ^(thsof the 
former to I'^th of the latter. But the market price has very seldom been res- 
tricted to this proportion, and the actual value of the gold mohur has for many 
years exceeded sixteen rupees. It may be averaged at 16 rs. 8 annas, which 
will make the proportion as 1 to 15,468. The prcfelrence, however, given by 
the natives to pure gold raises this proportion still higher on coins of high 
denominations, such as the old gold mohur, the standard of which was 99^ 
fine gold, and f alloy, or, as compared with English standard, 1 carat, grs. 
better. The pure contents of the old gold mohur were troy grs. 189,462. The 
price of this, for some years, has averaged a rupee and a half more than the 
old, or eighteen rupees, and gives a proportion of’ gold to silver of nearly 1 
to 16 ^ 0 * 'I'his great enhancement of the value of gold has suggested the 
necessity of altering the standard proportion ; but it is of little importance, as 
the standard measure of value in Bengal is silver, and in point of fact the gold 
is left to find its own value in the market. 

Judging, however, by the mint rates, an erroneous conclusion might be 
drawn of the import value of British gold ; and the Calcutta mint price of the 
sovereign, or 9 rs. 7 ans. 2 pic, holds out little inducement to its importa- 
tion ; but the difference is more apparent than real, with exception of two per 
cent, the mint duty ; for the sovereign being paid witli gold mohurs, their value 
is to l>e calculated by the market price of those mohurs, or Rs. 16-8 to 17-8 
a-piece, instead of only sixteen rupees. The standard of the sovereign is the 
same as that of the mohtr, and the importer receives, therefore, weight for 
weight, subject to the deduction above mentioned of two per cent. 100 oz. 
sovereigns will yield 98 oz. new mohurs, or .£389. 7<. Od. is equivalent to 
Rs, 3,791. 7 ans. at 16-8 to the mohur, which gives a rupee in return for 
2t, Old. or about its intrinsic value. But in proportion as the price exceeds 
16-9, some advantage may be expected ; whilst, if the soverdgns be coined into 
old gold mohurs, the produce of 100 oz. will be Rs. 4,096. 10. 6 ., at dghteen 
rupees the mohur, or a return of one rupee for Is. 10 }d. 

The importation of British coin, however, is prevented by the restrictive 
laws In force at home, and that of gold bullion is not attended at all times with 
sufficient profit to reader it desirable. 

It is not necessary to dwell any further on this branch of the trade, and it 
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will not be requisite to devote much more atteutioD to the importation of li^r 
bullion fVom the United Kingdom. 

The usual valuation of the chief article, or dollars, in Eoglandt is by weight 
806 oz. to 1,000 dollars, and 8 dwts. worse than English stgpdltfd. The 
ordinary market price is 4s. 9d. per ounce, and at this rate 1,000 dollars 
are in value 4,113/. 6d. The average out-turn of 1,000 dollars at the 
Calcutta mint is something leas in weight, but something better in standard, 
or from dwts. to 6 dwts, worse than Ben^l standard, or 71 to 8 worse 
than English. The result may be calculated at Rs. 210. 11 ans. per )0O dol- 
lars, from which the mint duty being deducted, the net produce will be 
Rs. 206. 8 ans. or Rs. 2,065 per 1,000 dollars, yielding a return of a rupee for 
something less than 2s. 

At this rate, therefore, the import of dollars is not attended with any profit, 
and the object of the importer can only be to escape loss. At times, indeed, 
the market price of dollars is considerably above the mint price, and rises to 
209 or 210 rupees per 100; but this is occasional and temporary, and depends 
Upon a demand for bullion in the western provinces. It has often happened 
that the market is below the mint price, and that 100 dollars will not realize 
more than 205 to 206 rupees. Besides Spanish dollars, although confounded 
with them in the invoices, the dollars of the Independent States of South 
America have of late years found their way in considerable quantities to 
Bengal, from Great Britain and other countries. These are the dollars of the 
republics of Mexico, Chili, Peru, and Bolivia. They do not, in general, di^r 
very materially from Spanish dollars in value; but they are of less uniform 
fineness, and have been found to vary from 4 dwts. to 1 1 dwts. worse than the 
Bengal standard. 

The bullion import from Great Britain could only have been carried to any 
extent in the absence of profitable articles of investment, and speedily gave 
way before the introduction of merchandize. It may be considered at an end, 
as the last four years have brought little more than £25,000; a remarkable 
contrast to the import of some of the preceding years of the series ; as for 
example, in 1819-20, when it amounted to about a million and a half. 

MeUdi , — Metals have always formed a principal article of the import trade. 
With the exception of iron, which is partially and imperfectly wrought, no 
ores have been found in the countiy, at least so as to be profitably brought to 
market. Ores of copper do exist in the south of India, and also in the north, 
perhaps, and in other directions. Lead mines are likewise worked in Raj- 
pootana, but the produce has been hitherto trifling. Further research may 
bring other metallic deposits to light, but the want of skill to work them, and 
the expense of conveyance, those hitherto found being inconveniently situated, 
will long prevent the indigenous metals from competing with foreign importa- 
tions. Copper is in very extensive demand in India for a variety of purposes, 
and particularly for the fabrication of brass drinking cups and other domestic 
uian^s. Every native has his brass lota, or water cup, and katora, or saucer ; 
and must have platters for baking cakes, and caldrons for boiling rice. The 
sheathing pf vessels and the copper currency also expends a quantity of this 
metal, which, accordingly, is the principal import of Its class. The importa- 
tion from Great Britain has, however, fallen off of late years, owing to copper 
being brought largely from other countries. It amounted in official value, in 
1820-SI and 21-22, to twenty-four lacs of rupees; but in 1825-26 and 26-27 
declined to four and to eight lacs. The quantity imported was 49,388 maunds. 
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an^he invoice value was, therefore, about 40 rupees per naund. The ido 
prices of sheet copper ranged from 40 to 4d rupees. 

Spelter is intimately connected with the preceding in its application and 
demand, being required for the same purpose — the fabrication of brass vessels. 
Until imported from Europe, its place was occupied hy tuten<igue, which it 
has driven out of the market by its greater cheapness. It has, however, been 
imported much beyond the demand, and large quantities are lying on band. 
In 1827-8, 162,319 maunds were imported from Great Britain, valued at 
10,48,229 rupees, and avera^ng, therefore, nearly G rs. 8 ans. per niaund. 
The selling price may be averaged at 8 rupees. 

Jron has miuntained a tolerably uniform level for some years, averaging in 
value about 6 lacs, but the quantity has been in excess, and during the year 
1827-8 the sale prices were commonly 25 per cent, below the invoice prices. 

Wines, — The next great article of import is wine, 8piri|s, and mult 

liquors. 

Clarets . — The augmented intercourse with France has materially affected this 
branch of the trade with Great Britain ; and English claiet, which was 
Jmported in 1813-14 to the value of six lacs and a half, is rdduced to little 
more than one; nor is its place assumed by French claret from the United 
Kingdom, as the importation of the latter is direct. 

Madeira is another article which has almost disappeared from British 
imports. In the early part of the period it formed an important part of the 
cargoes of the outward-bound Indiamen, being taken on board at the island 
on the way out. In 1813-14 it is valued at above nine lacs ; in 1827-8 it is 
little more than one lac; being, in fact, in no demand in India, and being 
chiefly purchased for occasional transmission to Europe. 

Stierrt/ has materially assisted, together with the use of French wines, to 
displace Madeira. It was unknown os an article of import in 1813-14, but 
in 1827-28 is valued at above two lacs of rupees from Great Britain. Its 
importation does not appear to have been in excess, as the price continued 
much the same throughout the year : 600 to 900 rupees a butt, and 18 to 35 
rupees a doxen. 

Spirits . — The consumption of any kind but brandy is trifling, hut that has 
risen considerably in demand. The value of the import from Great Britain, 
however, has not much augmented, and the price lias been reduced most 
materially by the importations from other countries. In 1813-14 the brandy 
imported from Great Britain was 26,647 gallons, the invoice value was about 
one lac and fifty thousand, or 5 rs. 10 ans. per gallon. In 1827-28 the 
quantity was 73|877 gallons, and the value much the same as the above, or 
rupees one lac fifty-one thousand seven hundred and spvcnty, being little more 
than 2 rs. 8 ans. a gallon. The selling price has fluctuated extensively, but 
from causes sufhciently intelligible : a very restricted import in 1826-27 had 
the effect of raising the price in the beginning of the year to four rupees a 
gallon. More liberal supplies then came in, and the price declined, and at 
the close of the season it was from 2 rs. 12 ans. to 3 per gallon. 

Beer, 4‘<^.-^This has always been an extensive article of import, and may 
be regarded as exclusively British. A small quantity is sometimes imported 
from North America and northern Europe, but it has never been able to obtain 
any demand. There are few articles, however, of greater fluctuation, as may 
be inferred from the following statement in round numbers of the quandties 
and values of various years. 
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Hhdi. . llttpeM. 

1813-14 3,400 ... 1^8,000 per hogohead 58 Rs. 

1816-17 8300 ... 4,87.000 ... do. Kjo. 

1819-20 2,300 ... 1,45,000 ... do. 63 do. 

1823-24 11,400 ... 5,87,000 ... do. 51 do. 

1826- 27 2300 ... 1,87,000 ... do. 79 do. 

1827- 28 6,000 ... 3,48,000 ... do. 58 do. 


The invoice prices would therefore seem, with one exception, to have varied 
but little : and the great difference is in quantity. The importation of 1827-28 
was perhaps something in excess, but that of the previous year Was decidedly 
far bciow the demand. In May 1827 the sale price was from 220 to 240 
rupees per hogshead. Very large importations shortly after took place, and 
reduced the price to 150; but even in May 1828 the prices continued high, or 
fruin 1.35 to 140 rupees per hogshead. The enhanced scale of importation 
however continued, and the prices have been since materially lowered, or from 
40 to 50 rupees the hogshead during the latter part of 1829. 

IToo/Zcnf.— Broad cloths and other woollen fabrics have always entered 
largely into the imports from Great Britain, and tliey have greatly increased 
during the period under review. The amount of the private-trade goods of 
this description is small in the first years, but a considerable quantity was 
always imported by the Company. In 1810-20 the joint importation was nine 
lacs, in 1821-22 twenty-five lacs; but the trade was overdone in that year, 
and has since declined ; so that in 1825-26 it was Jess than in the former of 
the above-mentioned periods. In 1827-28 the amount again rose to twenty* 
four lacs. A considerable portion of the woollens imported is re-exported to 
the eastward. 

Cotton Piece Goods . — The import of these articles has been created since 
the opening of the trade, and has been carried to a ruinous extent. In 1822-23 
the value was nearly sixty-six lacs, since which it fell to little more than half. 
It rose in the last year to forty-nine lacs. The various kinds of packages in 
which these goods arc made up render it impossible to appreciate accurately 
the quantities imported, but they have no doubt increased in a more rapid 
ratio than the value. If wc take pieces alone, the following arc the quantities 
and prices in round numbers of the last five years : — 


Pl«ce8. Unices. Rs. As. 

1823- 24 .3,15,000 ... 37,16,000 per piece 11 8 

1824- 25 7,58,000 ... 46,27,000 do. 6 0 

1825- 26 5,64,000 ... 36,65,000 do. 6 

1826- 27 5,87,000 ... 38,60,000 do. 6 8 


1827-28 8 , 57,000 ... 49,30,000 do. 5 10 

As the estimates leave out the quantities reckoned by dozens and yards, the 
prices are something higher than they should be : they are sufficiently near, 
liowever, to show a great diminution of the invoice rate. The selling prices 
have fallen in a still greater proportion, and in the last year were commonly 
25 to 30 per cent, below the invoice rates.* 




The fotlowlng are the retail prices of tome of the articlet of this class. 


Book muslins, per yard 
Muslin ginghams, do. .. 
ChlntscR for dresses, do. 

Jaconot, d() 

Scotch cambric, da • • 
QullllDg net, do 


Ra. As. U. A. P. 
, 0 n to 1 4 0 

, 0 4 to 0 C O 

. 1 0 to 1 4 0 

(I II U, I « » 
0 10 to 1 0 0 
, 0 2 to 0 2 0 


Long 



1^4 Trade between Great Britain and India, 

' Cotton Twittf This u^another creation of the free trade, and, like the 
preceding, has not yet found its proper level. In the course of four years the 
amount has risen from 80,000 rupees to above eighteen lacs ; but this last value 
is much in excess of the demand, and consequently heavy losses have been 
sustained upon the sale, averaging 35 per cent, upon the invoice 

Drcif.~Articles of millinery. See, are included under this headpind they 
have upon the whole increased j but they are supplied from other countries, 
particularly from France, aqd the augmentation is therefore only partial from 
Great Britain. Some of them have fallen off, particularly hats, the importa- 
tion of whkh uflbrda an amusing instance of the miscalculation of speculators 
hi England. In 1818-19 the value of this import was 3,69,000 rupees, which 
at 30 shillings or 10 rupees to a hat, would give£6,900 hats. Aa the military 
are provided from the public stores, and the natives never wear hats, it may 
be doubted if the hat-wearers in Bengal exceed 3,000 persons ;>and, taking all 
dosses, they scarcely average a consumption of more than a hat and a half 
per year. The demand, at this rate, would have been 4,500 hats, and the 
supply was consequently nearly equal to six years* consiHhption. That the 
extent of the demand is tolerably near the above is proved by the imports of 
the last two years, which scarcely exceed in value 39,000 rupees each. 

Bookeand iSftatfoficry.— These have increased in value during the year 
1837-8, as compared with 1836-7, but have maintained a tolerably even level 
for some years. OF late, however, American and French editions of English 
standard books have found their way to India, and threaten by their greater 
cheapness to supplant in some degree the direct supply. 

Waret, as glass-ware, &c. have sufl^red great fluctuations: in 1836-37 
they scarcely exceeded, and, in some articles, fell short of, the imports of 
1813-14. In the last year of our sedes they rose again to about double that 
value. In 1817-18 their value was fully four times that of 1813-1 4, amounting 
to eighteen lacs of rupees. The glass-ware alone was valued at above eleven 
lacs. 

It is unnecessary to particularize the other articles of import, as they arc 
individually of comparatively little importance, although forming an aggi^te 
of some account. They have followed the course of the general trade with 
Great Britain, having been supplied in excess in 1818-19, and having since 
declined. In one or two respects, as in cabinct-warc and carriages, they arc 
less in the last than in the first year of our series ; and this must continue to 
be the case, as the manufacturers of Calcutta compete successfully in skill 
and taste with those of Great Britain, and their work is Imtter seasoned to 
the climate; 

R.A.P. 

Long doth, per piece 9 0 to 0 U) 0 

Cotton, 6 to 8 leeli per rupee. 

Teiie, narrow, per bundle of 11 yardi 0 8 0 

Do. broad 16 do. 1 8 0 

Bobbin, 6 bundles etch .... 80 do. ’ 1 0 0 

Do. unaU, 20 da 10 da ] 0 0 

fToie concluded next MontA,) 
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MEUOIR OF LTEDT. COM>NEL /OHN MACAOM ALD, 

F*R,Sif F*8kA*i &c. &c« &c* 

' < ^ ' 

l^iEDT. Col. Macdonald was born on the 30th October 1739,10 the Isle of 
Skye. Bis father was Allan Macdonald, Esq., of King8bui;gh, a In 

the 84th Regt. of Foot. Captain Macdonald married his cousin, the cele- 
brated Flora Macdonald, of Milton, by whom be had seven children : the 
subject of the present memoir was the youngest son of this marriage, and 
Mrs. Major MacLeod is now the only surviving child. 

At an early age he was sent to the Grammar School at Portly and after- 
wards entered the High School of Edinburgh. He did hot in aft^ife forget 
the scenes of his early youth, and some time previous to his death, invested a 
sum of money for the purpose of pving a medal to the dux, or leader, of the 
third class of the High School of Edinburgh, and another sum for the pur- 
chase of a book for the head-boy of the school at Portree : thus evincing hia 
gratitude to those institutions in which he had imbibed the principles and 
improved the talents which carried him through life with credit to himself, 
utility to his country, and the approbation of all within the sphere of his action. 

he was originally intended for the law, but being of an ardent and enter- 
prising disposition, was anxious for a more active life, and coveted the profes- 
sion of a soldier. In the year 1780, his wishes were gratified by his obtaining, 
through the influence of Sir John Maepherson, a cadetship in the service of 
the East-lndia Company, on the Bombay establishment. 

He was at first attached to the infantrjr, but, in consequence of his know- 
ledge of fortification, was transferred to the engineers. Finding, however, 
after a residence of little more than a year, that the pay and allowances were 
then barely sufficient even for a decei^ support, and wholly inadequate to 
enable him to administer to the wants of his relations at home, whom to the 
very last he deemed to have claims upon him, he obtained, in the year 1789, 
leave of absence, and, quitting Bombay with the determination never to return, 
proceeded to Calcutta. 

Here, in the month of September in that year, he received the appoint- 
ment of ensign in the corps of engineers on the Bengal establishment, through 
the interest of his cousin. Colonel Murray, and was ordered on duty to Ben- 
coolen, where he arrived in November following. In 1783, he was made 
assistant engineer, and was directed by the Governor and Council to survey 
the Dutch settlements in the northern parts of Sumatra, which were to be 
immediately restored to the Prince of Orange. Though the season of the 
year was adverse to the undertaking, and notwithstanding he was at the time 
Burring from the eflects of a severe illness, with which be had been attacked, 
yet so zealous was he in the discharge of his professional duties, that he per- 
formed thb arduous undertaking, in a tropical climate, with the most consum- 
mate skill and scientific accuracy, in the short space of four months. So 
satisfied were the government with the assiduity and persevering attention with 
which he had completed the task, that they recommended him to the conside- 
ration of the Court of Directors of the East-lndia Company, "as a young 
officer of great merit, and highly worthy of encouragement;** and the Gover- 
nor General and Council in Bengal bestowed upon him, in the year 1784, 
although only an ensign, the brevet rank of captain, whilst employed on 
service in the island of Sumatra, as a spedal mark of their favour andapi^ 
bation. Shortly afterwards, he was nominated, in addition to his other duties, 
commandant of artillery there, which situation he held until a successor was 
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Mmointed from Bengal. His acquaintance with the science of projectiles, 
pp|ch he had.JiMfr bis particular study, obtained him tliis .appointment, 
li^icb he vra^ in'every way well qualified to fill, as may be seen on reference 
to 4^^11 treate)^ he published in the year 1819, on that branch of military 
scieiiee. 

in fjibnsequence of the frequent and great danger which his Majesty’s ships, 
as well as those of the East-India Company, had experienced from the inac- 
cunmy of the charts in use, Colotiel Macdonald was employed, in 1786, by 
direction of the Governor Gonefpl of Bengal, to survey the harbour and road- 
stead of Bcncoolen; but before hehad completed the survey of Poolo Bay and 
Rat Island, bis services being required in Bengal, he was recalled to Calcutta 
by Lord CornwaUis, add ordered to return vid Penang, for the purpose of 
surveying that valuable island, then just ceded ^o the British go^e^ument by 
the king of Queedah. On his arrival there, he found Gei^Hil (then "Captain) 
Kidd on that service, and he consequently proceeded on to Gahmtta direct. 
Here, however, he did not long reinahi, his knowledge of the language, 
manners, and habits of the people recommending him to the Governor General 
as a fit person to be sent to Bencoolcn ; b} whose directtons*ti« returned thither, 
in 1788, to superintend the military and civil works in operation there, and 
to complete the survey of the port and other parts of the wc.st coast of 
Sumatra. He continued on this duty until the year 1796, when, having 
suffered much from his laborious professional avocations and the pestilential 
climate of the island, he retured to Europe on furlough, where he arrived in 
January 1 797} after an absence of neitfly seventeen years, the great part of 
which period he was exposed to the scorching influence of the sun in a place 
proverbial for its insalubrity. 

Whilst at Bencoolcn he took observations on the diurnal variation of the 
magnetic needle, some of whidi were published in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society for the year 1^96 ; and so* anxious was he to obtain every 
possible information on< this very interesting subject, that be proceeded in a 
small American vessel to St. Helena, where he remained some montlrs, at a 
considerable expense, making similar observations at that island. The results 
of his labours were submitted to the Society, and were deemed by them 
worthy of being given to the scientific world. He had been in the habit, while 
in India, of corresponding (though then unknown) with the late Sir Joseph 
Banks, which he continued until the decease of that learned president ; and 
immediately on his return to England he was elected a fellow of the Society. 

Ever active in the duties of his profession, and alive to its interests, he 
accepted, with the permission of the East-India Company, the situation of 
captain in the Royal Edinburgh Volunteer Artillery, which had been oflered 
to him at a season of alarm and danger, though he ‘was far from hhing restored 
to health. In this situation, likewise, his exertions met with the approbation 
and gratitude of those for whom they were made, and when he resigned, in 
consequence of being appointed major in Lord Macdonald’s Regiment of the 
Isles, the gentlemen under his command, whom he had been indefatigable in 
teaching their duty, presented him with a superb sword as a mark of their 
affbetion and esteem. While in command of this fine corps (composedtff 
gentlemen of Edinburgh), which was armed with pikes, he wrote, under Bie 
patronage and with the approbation of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, a treatise oh 
eome practical and theoretical parts of artillery, for the use of this corps only. 
The work contains a new drag-rope exercise, and a pike exercise^ eiiliple in 
practice and readily acquired; In June 1800, be was made lient. colonel uf 
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|be Royal Clanalpine Regiment, and proceeded with the foment oa duty to 
Ireland, where it continued until the peace of Amiena, when; bdng diahanded, 
he returned with his family to London. . , 

No species of military knowledge can be reckoned of greater ^mportoaeo or 
more useful than that which puts the army in possession of the tactice,. uiteroal 
discipline, and elementary instruction, of an enemy. To oppose effectually 
the operation of any military system, it is indispensably necessary that its 
principles and modes of action should he developed, eiplained, and made 
generally known. Impressed with this conviction, the late Colonel Macdonald 
proceeded to France, visited her armies, and conversed with her officers, for 
the purpose of prosecuting on the spot inquiries into the state of French 
tactics, and of procuring every possible information on so interesting a 
subject. He found their tactics so extremely accurate, and so thoroughly and 
systematically founded on science, that he deemed it a duty he owed to his 
sovereign and to his country to give them publicity. He accordingly translated 
a work issued by authority of the French government, which he publkhed, with 
a preface and notes, in 18Q3 ; the work has run through two editions. 

At the beginning of the year 1804, Mr. Pitt having, in a very complimentary 
manner, selected him to be one of his field officers in the Cinque Port Volun- 
teers, he left London in consequence, and removed with his family to Dover, 
in March 1804. He had not been there many hours before, unasked, be em- 
barked in an open bout, and reconnoitred the harbour of Boulogne, with a view 
to obtain information as to the state of preparation for the threatened invasion 
of this country. The result of his observations upon this and various other occa- 
sions he communicated to the Prime Minister at his own desire, as well as to other 
leading personages, and so valuable was the information he afforded that he 
.was induced, at great personal hazard, risk, and expense, in consequence of 
requests made to him, to visit often the French coast during the peril 'd he 
remained at Dover. 

He continued at Dover until after the decease of Mr. Pitt, his patron, 
whose confidence he had obtained and with whom he was at all times on terms 
of intimacy, continually receiving from that distinguished statesman marks of 
his appro^tion and friendship. The Cinque Port Volunteers being greatly 
reduced in numbers, and not requiring a field officer of his raiik» Lieut. Col. 
M. left the regiment and removed to Exeter, where he continued to reside 
until the time of his death. 

The science of telegraphs, imperfectly practised and still less known in this 
country, attracted his notice immediately on his return to England from India. 
He attentively studied it, and offered an improved system, in 1806, to the 
Admiralty. In 1808 he published a small work on telegraphic communication ; 
jandin 1817 q larger one, explanatory of anew system of that species of com- 
munication, with a telegraphic dictionary, numerically arranged, attached to it, 
in order to mature and render general a science hitherto in its infancy. A 
second and improved edition of the dictionary was indiand at the period of his 
death. 

He bad written several papers respecting the variation of the magnetic needle, 
and the supposed position of the magnetic poles, which he laid before the 
Royal Society ; and he was preparing for publication a small work on the 
" Theory of Magnetic Variation.” He conducted for several years the mili- 
tary department of a review of high repute, and was a frequent contributor to 
the AtUtHo Journal and the Oentfeman'* and other magazines. The following 
are some of, the works he had translated and published : Rules and Regulations 
- .4«V«<.*«r.N.S.Vot.6.No.23. T 
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for tbe Field Exercise and Manoeuvres of the French Infantry; An Essay oil 
the Principle and Origin of Sovereign Power ; The Experienced Officer, or 
General Wimpfien’s Letters to his Son ; Instructions for the Conduct of 
Infantry on actual Service; The Formation and Manoeuvres of Infontry, by 
the Chevalier Duteil ; all with prefaces and copious notes, containing observa- 
tions adapted to the circumstances of the times. 

He was likewise the author of several original works, all displaying 
talents and extensive acquirements. His knowledge of music was unusually 

* refined, as appears by his Treatise explanatory of the principles constituting 
the practice and theory of the violoncello, and also that on the harmonic 
system of stringed instruments. The merits of these works have been acknow- 
ledged by the most eminent musical professors of the day. 

In every situation, both at home and abroad, it whs Lieut. Col. Macdonald’s 
constant study to be of use to his country, and to leave behind him some 
monuments of his existence, and that be had not lived in vain. ' 

As for rewards, he met with but few beyond honorary marks of distinction, 
and the selfapprobation of having done his duty. A late Chairman of the 
East-India Company feelingly and justly remarked, “ that he^emed to be one 

* of those destined to labour for others more than for himself.” He received 
from the King of the Netherlands a gold snuff-box, and the King of Prussia 
presented him with a gold medal. 

A provincial paper, in speaking of Colonel Macdonald, observes, ** the 
activity of his mind and the benevolence of his heart would not permit him to 
Temain an indifferent spectator of events daily passing around him, and he 
was in consequence one of the first to step forward upon all occasions of 
national or local interest, as well as to assist in ameliorating individual or 
general calamity; scarcely a charitable institution exists in the city of Exeter 
and its neighbourhood without having his name as a contributor, and in the 
strictest sense he maintained with unblemished splendour the high character 
•of a'gentleman and a philosopher. The loss experienced by his death is great, 
and his name will be revered by all who knew his worth.” This paneg^Tic is 
no less true than honourable to the deceased. 

He died at Exeter, on the 16th of August last, in the seventy-second year of 
his age, and his remains are deposited in the cathedral there. He was twice 
married : first, in Indie, to Mrs. Bogie, widW of L. Bogle, Esq., formerly a 
civil servant in the East-India Company’s service; by whom he had two chil- 
<dren, who died in their infancy; and next, in 1799, to Frances Maria, elder 
4au^terof the lateBir Robert Chambers, Chief Justice in Bengal, by whom 
he had issue seven sons and two daughters, all of whom (except a son, who died 
very young) are living to deplore his loss and to emulate his virtues. 

In his conduct through life he was ever actuated by a sense of true piety ; 
he died, as he had lived, a Christian, in faith and practice, not merely in profes- 
sion; and his relatives and friends humbly, but confidently, trust, that he is now 
reaping in the mansbns of eternal bliss the rewards of a well-spent life on 
earth* 
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REMAEKS ON THE FENAL CODE OF CHINA. 


COXCLQftOX. 

The seventh and last division of this code contains the laws relative 
to public works. 

Public buildings and works are not to be undertaken by any officer 
without proper autliority; if they are commenced without authority, the 
officers offending are punishable according to the scale provided in ordinary 
eases of pecuniary malversation : the wages of the labourers employed 
being computed at 7d. per day. A proviso is made in favour of officers in 
charge of public buildings or fortifications which fall down or become 
damaged, and require immediate repair. Unnecessary waste of materials 
or of labour, in public works, likewise entails upon the person occasioning 
such waste a punishment according to the same scale : the sum wasted 
being assumed to be purloined from the state. If through mismanagement, 
or want of due diligence, accidents happen through dilapidation of buildings, 
whereby a person is killed, the officer responsible is liable to a fine to tho 
relations of the deceased, as in a case of homicide. 

The following law is characteristic : — if any public officer performs of 
causes to be performed any public work or manufacture contrary to the esta- 
blished rule and custom, he shall be punished, at the least, with forty blows ; 
and in tlie case of any such de\iation, in the manufacture of military wea- 
pons, silks, stufis, and valuable articles, fifty blows; and the expense 
incurred in reforming the articles, so as to make them serviceable, js to be 
considered as a sum purloined from the state, and the officer is .to be 
punished according to the law of pecuniary malversation. If such impro- 
perly prepared or manufactured articles had been destined for the use of 
liis majesty, the punishment h more severe, extending, in extreme cases, 
os far as perpetual banishment ! 

I'hc misapplication of public stores, and the use of the public looms or 
manufactories for tlie private ^purposes of public officers, are punishable 
offences. 

Any private indiv idual, who shall manufacture for sale any silks, satins, 
gauzes, or similar stuffs, according to the prohibited pattern iung (dragon), 
or fang-whang (phccnix), is punishable with JOU blows, and the goods 
are forfeited to the state. The purchaser, the wearer, the working weaver, 
and embroiderer of such stuffs incur different degrees of punishment. 

A failure of the determinate quantity of silks and stuffs and military wea- 
pons, annually manufactured at the public works, is visited upon tlm 
workmen who omit to provide their assigned proportion, and upon the 
superintending officers : and if the raw materials are not delivered to the 
workmen in sufficient quantities, at propi^r times, the superintending 
officer of the factory and the superintendant df supplies are alone punish- 
able. 

Governors of cities or other provincial subdivisions, who, instead ot 
inhabiting tlie houses provided for them, reside in private houses belonging 
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to the inhabitants of districts under their authority, are liable to eighty blows 

for each offence. 

Any person damaging the embankments of the rivers (altliough no 
mischief ensue) maintained at the expense of government, is punishable 
with 100 ^ws ; if the embankments ere kept up at private expetose, eighty 
blow^^ IT the waters overflow in consequence of such damage, and an 
inundation take place destructive of property, the amount of damage is to 
be estimated and the offender is punished in proportion, according to the 
law concerning pecuniary malversation. The punishment is enhanced if 
the motive be revenge, and if the death of an indiA idual is the consequence*. 

Neglect of embankments, whereby damage of property is sustained, 
whether they be public or private, is punisImblcTby blows. 

Encroachments upon public highways or thoroughfares arc punishable 
with six ty bloAvs, and the ground is to be restored to its former state. 

Governors of cities, their assessors and deputies, are entrusted with the 
care and preservation of all bridges, roads, and highways ; and there is 
directed to be a special examination of the same yearly, in order to ascer- 
tain that they are in a Arm and complete condition, the roads solid and even ; 
and when the regular communication is interrupted by reason of the Avant of 
necessary repairs, the responsible magistrate is liable to thirty blows. 

We have noAv brought to a conclusion our analysis of this very peculiar 
code, in the execution of Avhich object, ii'e have been much more exact 
and minute than would have been necessary in an exposition of any Euro- 
pean code, founded upon those principles of jurisprudence common to all 
the nttions of the west, and traceable to the Roman and Canon laAv, 
which contain the germ even of our own. The Chinese .system is, like the 
rest of their national institutions, perfectly peculiar. The basis is the patri- 
archal theory of government, and we have .seen, in the coiir'e of our 
analysis, the eccentricities to which that theory has led the Chinese legisla- 
tors. 

A striking feature of the Chinese code is the apparent Avant of di.stinc> 
tion between the civil and criminal branches, by the visitation of every sort 
of malfaisance with the bamboo, or banishment. The distinction is, 
indeed, affected, but it is purely an imaginary one, there being scarcely 
any species of injury ivhich, in England, would be held of a civil nature, 
not treated in China as a public wrong, and expiated by corporal punish- 
ment. 

The learned translator of the code suggests, indeed, that, in practice, 
the whipping and bambooing, arc not so universal as would be imagined ; 
but travellers in China have remarked tlie frequency of these degrading 
inflictions, and the gravity with which men of rank, Avhen they incur the 
bamboo, lie down and receive the application at the command of thelf 
supmor in rank, Avbo, in his turn, may be the victim of a similar infliction at 
the behest of one of still higher dignity. 

Oha advantage, at least, attends this summary mode of dealing i^ith 
wrongs, namely, the absence of imprisonment, as a mode of punishment. 
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which, in China especially, might lead to multiplied oppressions. We have 
seen that an insolvent debtor is whitewashed in China by means of that 
convenient viaticum^ tlie bamboo. 

At the same time, its general application, as a corrective, to all classes 
of misdemeanours, from some species of treason, to infusing, by inadver- 
tence, an unusual ingredient in a dish of food for the emperor, or bringing 
it in a dish not quite clean, tends to confound in the mind the essential dis- 
tinction between positive and conventional crimes. 

The care and concern which the law discovers in xAhatover regards the 
sovereign, though ascribable to the fundamental principle of ttie code, — the 
emperor being regarded as the father of his people," — ^lay the founda- 
tion of the real despotism which exists in China, in spite of the humane, 
liberal, and equal laws, which are to be found in the code. 

To a student of the manners and character of the Chinese, this code 
affords a very useful depository of authentic facts. There is probably no 
nation in existence whose character may be more successfully studied than 
the Chinese tiirough the media of their very peculiar laws and their equally 
peculiar language. 


MALAY HISTORY. 

Mr. Dalton, in his account of Coti (Borneo), in the Singapore Chronicle^ 
says : — “ Many writers on various parts of the Malayan peninsula and Ardii- 
pelago have commenced their works by informing us that in most ()laces arc to 
be seen Hindoo temples and pagodas similar to those on the continent of 
India, and naturally enough infer that at some remote period those countries 
must have been inhabited by Hindoo and Gentoo worshippers; they then 
attempt to trace the history of them, which they do by making enquiries on the 
spot, receiving for truth whatever may be told them by sultans and rajahs, few 
of whom can shew' a connected written history of their country for the last 
one hundred and fifty years, or even half of that time. Twenty can be named, 
each contending for the prior claim of antiquity, and amongst others the 
illustrious sultan of Coti, Mahummud Sali Hooden, in whose bamboo capital 
I am now writing. As I believe the genealogical tree of the Coti sultan to be 
as well grafted as most of them, I will trciascribe the account of it written in 
the Koran of the Kraja of Tongarron : — 

Soon after the great prophet Maliomet ascended into heaven from Mecca, his second 
and favourite brother, wliose name was likewise Mahomet, dreamed that the prophet 
appeared to him in the shape of a comet, inviting him fortli to preach the true doctrine; 
he accordingly arose and embarked on board a ship with some chosen followers. They 
had no occasion for compass or sails, as the comet kept before the vessel, and the wind 
favoured them. After being on the ocean one year, during which period no land was 
seen, a country was descried in the west, over which die comet remained stationary ; 
this was Coti. Mahomet landed at a place now called Cinculeram, when he fell asleep, 
and his brother again appeared before him, standing upon the mountain Baley Papang; 
with a loud voice he ordered a kingdom to be founded, and a capiul built which should 
be considered second only to Mecca. The prophet disappeared after leaving the Koran 
Written by a celestial band. On awaking, Mahomet found himself in another part of 
the country, where he built the capital, calling it Tongarron, after the name of the ship 
which brought them sidb. Here it was the Koran was first opened by Mabunamu 
Sali Hooden, the first Sultan, who, oftw reigning forty-seven yean, was taken up to 
heaven in a flash of lightning." 
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SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF GEORGIA. 

' ‘tfr TMI OlomaiAN PaiMCS RoTAL VAKHTAMOt TaAMfLATID BT M. Klapbotit. 

The annals uf Georf^ja recognize as the original ancestor of tfie Gcor* 
giaiis, a certain Kartklos^ who gave his name to the country ; Georgia 
being called in the native Umgue Karthli. This is not the place for a full 
explanation of this denomination : it appears probable that Karthlos was 
the ehief and legislator of the Georgians, not the original ancestor. How- 
ever the fact might be, Karthlos belongs to that scanty band of great of 
antiquity, who created, as it were, a whole people. He did not bear the 
title of king, but he u-ns not therefore the les^ esteemed and honoured by 
his countrymen, on account of his talents and virtues. From him Uie 
Georgians acquired the knowledge of the true God, whom all his children 
sincerely adored, although they manifested almost an equal degree of devo- 
tion at the tomb of Karthlos, insomuch that to swear by l\ij{ shade was their 
most binding oath. Even at the present day, the people of Georgia are 
accustomed to swear by the manes of their dc[>artcd parents. 

C'onformably to the Arise institutions introduced by Karthlos, and wliilst their 
country enjoyed profound tranquillit}, the Georgians de\otcd tlieinscivcs witli 
ardour to agriculture, and reaped the fruits of their pleasing and profitable 
occupation. They obeyed the inspirations of their conscience alone, and 
the impulses of their then uncontaminated minds. They were happy, and 
could appreciate their felicity ; they treated each other as brotlicrs, and 
religiously respected the sacred Ibavs of gratitude and friendship, as avcII as 
those of marriage, which Karthlos had introduced among them. In this 
manner they liAcd for centuries, in uninterrupted prosperity, the result of 
their unspotted manners and their excellent conduct; but, at length, they 
were incapable of avoiding a change of destiny, and became the victims of 
the weakness of human nature. Hence the worship of the one true God 
gave place in their minds to the love of idolatry. I’hc} began to adore the 
sun, the moon, and the stars, and became the prey of those very nations 
from which they had imbibed their superstitions. Woe to the people who 
withdraw themselves from the path which Providence has prescribed to 
them ! 

Some centuries after, Alexander the Macedonian, in Iiis Avar ngain.st the 
Peruans, arrived in Georgia ; he conquered the country, exterminated all 
the foreign tribes who were established there, and rccjuired ins new subjects 
to worship the true God, and merely to venerate llie sun, moon, and other 
luminaries of heaven. After making these arrangements, he quitted tlie 
country, leaving a governor named Azon, with a small number of troops. 
This militaiy chiellain soon violated the orders of his sovereign, by erecting 
two idols, named llatei and Haim, and compelling the Georgians to 
worship them. This is the fate of nations whose virtues arc destroyed by 
the vices of their neighbours. 

At this period, Parnavoz, one of the descendants of Kartiilos, and 
who had hitherto been concealed in Persia, arrived secretly in Georgia. It 
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ifl saidtlifit, by the mothers side, he ^vas related to Darius Codomanus. He 
took up his residence, along with his mother and sisters, at Mtskhetha. Here 
he remained long iinkno^m, for the lustre of his birth would hnvr attracted 
the notice of every (leorgian ; and probably his poverty would not have pro* 
tecied him from the persecution of Azon, but for peculiarly fortunate circuni* 
stances. Parnavaz being almost entirely occupied in the chace, discovered 
a treasure concealed in the vicinity of the spot where Tiflis is now situated. 
The possession of wealth being now superadded to the consciousness of 
noble birth, ambitious hopes were awakened in ins soul. He knew that 
Cicorgia belonged to him of right, as the descendant of Karthloa, who 
had bequeathed the government of the country to his family. Full of these 
thoughts, Parnavaz proceeded to Mingrelia. Kooji then reigned over the 
mountaineers adjoining that province. Parnavaz sought him, communi- 
cated to him his designs, formed a family alliance with him by giving him 
his youngest sister in marriage, and obtained from him a body of troops, 
which he daily augmented by means of the discovered treasure. At the 
head of this army he returned to his native country, vanr|uisl)ed Azon, and 
reigned in Georgia with the title of king, hitherto unknown there. 

Having completely sucoee<led in his xiews, I’arnavaz devoted his whole 
attention to ameliorating the condition of his subjects, and promoting 
their prosperity and glory. Attributing the success of his arms to 
the succour of the gods whom, as a pagan, he adored, he considered 
himself bound in duty to evince his gratitude by setting up their images 
richly decorated, and by a new mode of performing the divine rites. He 
w'ns also the founder of the higher and lower nobility in Georgia, divided 
into princely families, and those of simple gentlemen. Such of the de- 
scendants of Kartlilos as possessed in fee simple some town or fortress, 
with a con-siderable number of serfs, nnd who had rendered distinguished 
services to their country, were entitled princes. The gentlemen consisted 
of the less powerful proprietors, who possessed some large village or strong 
castle. Without these qualifioation.s, no one could take the title of pnnee 
or gentleman. 

Parnavaz divided Georgia into four military districts, from which the 
army was always kept up, amounting for sonic centuries, to about 70,000 
men. A militia was also raised in like manner, to bp called out only on 
extraordinary emergencies. 'I'he army consisted of four corps, namely, 
the advanced guard, composed of the troops of Akhaltsikha, and who 
became the rear guard in a retreat; the right wing, formed of Imeretliinris 
and the Apkhaz ; the led wing, consisting of the inhabitants of Kakhethi ; 
and the centre, where tlie people of Karthli were placed. Eacli of the 
three former had a peculiar chief and banner. The centre, which was always 
commanded by the king himself, had two banners. When tlie arm\ 
obtained a victory, each warrior cut off the head of an enemy he bod 
killed, which he presented to the king, saying, " may God never interrupt 
thy victories ! and lie thereupon received a suitable recompense. This 
eustom is retained in Georgia at the present day. The defensive arai.s of 
the troops were a coat of mail, breast-plate, a piece of iron to defend the 
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<iiips, and a buckler. The offensive weapons Were epetu*, toiac^, sWord, 
javelin, dag^^r, bow and arrows. Tlie standing army subsisted in Georgia 
^nlil the partition of the country into different kingdoms, after which it was 
not practicable to provide pay for the troops, so that they could be called 
out only for a time, when circumstances required. The kings, however, 
always had about them a personal guard ; that of the kings of Karthli was 
formed of the inhabitants of the valley in which the Aragu'i flows ; the kings 
kah^thi had for body guards the people of Kizikhi, and subsequently 
Tooskis ; in Imerethi, the royal guard consisted of Uacliwelis. 

Causes, criminal and civil, till the conversion of Georgia to Christianity, 
were determined by blood, iron, water, the sword, and the oath. The 
process termed btood, was the punishment imposed upon murderers : when 
any one had caused the death of another of rcpial rank, he ^vas condemned 
to capital punishment, or perpetual imprisonment, besides being compelled 
to pay a large sum to the nearest relations of his \ ictim ; if, on the contrary', 
the person M'as of inferior rank to his assassin, the hfUer only paid a 
“ hea\ > line and was exiled for some time. A person who drew a weapon 
against his superior, had his right hand cut off. The fine jiaul to the rein 
lions of a girl betrothed to one who, without legal eau^e, broke off the 
stipulated marriage, was also termed hlomi. 'I'he sword was eoniiiionl\ 
used to vindicate those who were accused of tieason against their country or 
sacrilege. The accuser and the accused, after three da\s spent in pra\ el- 
and saerifiecs, armed for the combat and sallied into the field on horseback, 
attended b\ two >vitnesses unarmed. 'I'Iicn attacked each other, and lu* 
who was unhoi'scd, was deemed the criminal or ealiiinniator, and was 
punished with death or the loss of his c\es, hands, feet, tSirc., as ncll as all 
his goods. Those accused of theft were subjeet»»d to the tnal liy iron or 
water, in the following manner: a coulter, made reddiot, was plneed in 
an elevated position, and the accu-ed was ubligeil to take it with l»is hand 
covered with a linen or cotton cloth, and to cari\ it lliiee paee^ before he 
threw' it dow'ii. fits hand was iiiiniediately bound iqi, and examined three 
dajs after; if it appealed iminjiired, the nccuscd was coiiMdeied inm cent ; 
in the contrary ev^nt, his eriiiie was held to be proved. In the liial by 
water, some iron instrument was thrown into boiling water, to be taken 
out by the hand of the accused, w Inch yvns bound u]> and treated as in the 
other case. Those who w'cre convicted of theft, were for the first and 
second offence condemned to pay a fine much exceeding the yalue of the 
stolen property ; for the third offence, they w-ere further dejirived of sight, 
their hand w-as cut off, or they were sentenced to die, according to the 
magnitude of tlic theft. I'he oath was resorted to in oase.H where it w'as 
difficult to decide the right of possession, in thefts of little consequence ; 
the two parties w'hcre then compelled to take an oath, as well as the wit- 
nesses. 

Parnavaz purified and enriched the Georgian language. He also insti- 
toted posts at court, of which the following w'ere the principal : the Sya- 
wtUer (or commander-iu'chief J, who, in the absence of the king, presided 
at the council, and when he was present, occupied the scat next to him : 
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all other officers^ civil and military, were placed under his inspection. The 
Aristhawi were the governors of the nine provinces into which Parnavaz 
had divided Georgia; their office was to collect the taxes in the districts 
under their orders, to decide suits in the name of tlie king, to assemble the 
troops, and to render an account of their government ; they held the same 
rank as the Spasalar ; they were chosen by the people from among the 
princes and gentlemen, and at first their office was not hereditary. I'hc 
office of the echihi was to confer with the king on special and pressing 
occasions, when the latter had retired into his apartment, where tlie other 
councillors were not at liberty to come. 

The successors of Parnavaz, down to King Mirian, performed nothing 
worthy of record. In the time of the latter, about A.D. 320, Saint Ninna 
came into Georgia, the inhabitants of which she instructed in the Christian 
faith ; and in the sequel, Mirian and his subjects received baptism at the 
hands of Eustathius, the patriarch of Antioch. The Emperor Constantine 
die Great sent Mirian some valuable presents, consisting of a box made 
from the true cross, and other articles of that kind, and formed a friendship 
M’ith him. Mirian destroyed throughout the countr} the remains of idol- 
worship, built sufierb temples for the true religion, and accomplished other 
works which testified the purity of his attachment to the Christian faith. 
A new form of worship was established, with pompous ceremonies. At 
tliis period, the year commenced in Georgia with the first day of February, 
which was a holiday for the people. The festivities w'crc celebrated in the 
following manner : 

At daybreak, the archicrei (head of the church), accompanied by all the 
persons about the court, and the higher clergy, proceeded to the inner 
apartments of the monarch to congratulate the king and queen, and wish 
them a happy new' year. He offered them a cross, an image, or some 
other valuable article, as w’cll os a loaf of sugar, as the symbol of a sweet 
and agreeable life. After him, all the other functionaries, civil and 
military, w'ere admitted to the royal presence, who offered their fclicitatioas, 
with presents suitable to their offices. 11 is master of the horse presented u 
horse richly caparisoned ; the grand huntsman, falcons and birds of prey 
trained for the chaec; the commander-in-chicf and oilier officers offered 
arrows, and in modern times, musket balls, saying, May God prolong thy 
reign, and pierce the heart of thine enemies with this arrow, or this boll!" 
The princes w'ho were without employment at court, or in the army, pre- 
sented to the king tw'o poor horses, w'hich w'erc led away to a s])ot sur- 
rounded with a w'all, and appropriated to this purpose, wlierc they w'ere 
killed in order to serve as bait to the wild animals, which assembled there, 
and afforded the court next day sport in the cliacc. 

Since the introduction of fire-arms in Georgia, the Mass of the Resurrec- 
tion has been celebrated at Easter with continued salvos of artillery and 
musketry. After divine service, the king used to give a breaklast to his 
courtiers, and the civil and military officers ; after which, he mounted on 
horseback, and proceeded W'lth his guests to the spot called Kabagt, where 
the courses were held at Tiflis. In tlie midst ol the arena was a column, 
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on which the king caused to be placed a vase of gold or silver. The 
young princes and gentlemen, and sometimes the king himself and his sons, 
on coursers superbly eaparisoiicd, galloped at full speed along the whole 
extent, and passing before tlie column, endeavoured to strike down the vase 
by their arrows. The successful archer presented the vase to the king, who 
gave it him back again, as a reward for his dexterity. After tliLs course 
bc^n the games of ball, termed Chogani. The young men distributed 
• themselves into two parties, each selecting twelve of their number, every 
one of whom lield a small dart, at the end of which was a sort of racket of 
silk closely reticulated. In the midst of the course a ball was burled into 
tlie air, and the instant it fell to the ground the cavaliers rushed from all 
sides, with shouts, endeavouring to get posses.?ion of the ball by means of 
their darts. All those who took part in the game were bound to remain 
bent upon their horses during the whole time, without being able to raise 
the head. At the two ends of the lists were erected four posts, covered 
with gold and silver brocades, and valuable silks, which the king distributed 
^ among the victors. At the conclusion of these games aft returned to tlie 
palace, where new pleasures awaited them. The dinner was accompanied 
by songs and exquisite music : if the olerg}' were present, church music 
only was performed. These sports were retained till the time of the last 
king but one, Irakli,* who abolished them with a view of directing the 
minds of his subjects to pursuits which might be of real utility to their 
country. 

Marriagc-ccrcmouies in Georgia differ but little from those of Europe. 
But hitherto marriages have been contracted by parents on behalf of their 
children, and the bridegroom commonly never saw his bride till he was uii 
the point of espousing her. Sometimes it even linppened that people witii- 
oot children agreed together to join in marriage an} they might have, and a 
contract of this kind remained in force, unless some unforeseen ot currence 
presented an insurmountable obstacle. On the lielrothing, the lad} recci\ed 
from her intended a present according to his means, which was accom- 
panied by sweet-meats, or loaves of .sugar, placed upon a gold or .silver 
salver. The parents of both parties then invited tlieir families, friends, and 
acquaintance, and the intended bridegroom, accompanied by his friends, 
paid a visit to his future hridc : at first he placed himself opposite to her, 
and then, drawing nearer, gave her a ring and a gilt apple. After supper, 
he exchanged his handkerchief for hers, and then departed. Next day, 
be received presents from his mother-in-law, for which etiquette required 
him to go and return thanks immediately. Soon after, a day wa« fixed for 
the nuptials, which lasted commonly for three days, during all which time the 
bridegroom was called by no other name than that of king. Accompanied by 
all his relations and friends, preceded by songs and music, he proceeded to 
the house of his bride, on whom was likewise bestowed the title of quew. 
Like the bridegroom, she was habited in white, bearing, amongst other 
ornaments, four plumes upon her head, and her face was covered witli a 
thick veil. The bridegroom was announced to the bride by a messenger, 
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to whom was presented some wine in a silver goblet, wfaioh was given to 
him in acknowledgement of the good news he brought, to which was added 
a piece of rich stuff or a shawl. The bride and bridegroom, ^domed with 
crowns, remained then seated in silence beside each other. In a few 
minutes, one of the parents took their hands and joined them, adding an 
address to them on the stale into which they were about to enter. When 
this speech was over, they went in procession to the church. The nuptial 
cererodbics closed with salvos of musketry or artillery, and the new-married 
pair returned to the house, where the mother of the bridegroom gave each 
a piece of sugar, as a symbol of a sweet and happy life. They tlien placed 
themselves upon a kind of throne, and received the congratulations of the 
guests, who made presents of gold and silver, each in proportion to his for- 
tune. This custom originated with the ancient kings of Georgia, who, on 
their accession to the throne, received in this manner the congratulations of 
their subjects. The supper, which succeeded this ceremony, was provided 
by the father of the bridegroom. The men sat opposite the women, and 
every couple fronting each other. 'I'lic women were not expected to eat 
till the guests had quitted the table. The men swallowed large bumpers of 
wine to the health of the king and queen ; some of them rose and sung a 
song in praise of the new-mairicd pair. The husband's father then came 
forward, and raised with his sword the veil of the ^ oung wife, and the long 
list of presents was then read. The new-married couple next day pro- 
ceeded with their families and guests to the husband’s house, where the 
same ceremonies took place, and continued for three days, and the bride 
was then di\estoil of her \ oil. 

In respect to funeral eeremoiiies, tlje relations of the deceased used to 
scourge theiuscUcs, and sha\e their heads; but these customs, introduced 
b} rude and barbarou'^ people, were soon abolished. Wc shall now give 
some details of the cerenionies obsened on the demise of a crowned bead. 
On those occasions, a throne was ehnaled in the ])alaee, upon which was 
placed a cuslnon, bearing on one side the purple, and at the two ends tlie 
crown and sceptre of the deceased ; on tl e other, tlie purple and the other 
insignia of the \^ idou ed queen, as well ns the dress and arms of the king. 
Near the throne, on the side where the (jueen’s insignia were placed, were 
scaled the wi\es of the great lords, and on the other, the high functionaries 
of the .state, in the following order: the first place w'as appropriated to tlie 
Mdivane, or ministers, near whom were throw’n upon the ground the code 
of the laws open, and torn feathers. Next them came the masters of Uie 
ceremonies, with their staves of office, which they were accustomed to carry 
before the king, broken. Tlicse officers accompanied the corpse to the tomb. 
Without the palace ivas placed the horse which tlie king commonly rode, 
with the saddle reversed, and near the horse, seated on the ground, was 
the great master of the horse, his head uncovered, with a banner held hy 
his side, the point downwards. The queen, accompanied by her children 
and the officers of her court, proceeded to the dead body, and having 
dressed it, delivered a suitable address to the relations, which were repented 
by her attendants. She then quitted the palace, and went towards the 
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master of the horse, where she did the same. In three days the whole 
court and all the principal people put on deep morning, and attended tlie 
interment of the deceased king. The new king, the queen dowager, and 
all the other members of the royal family, followed the corpse on foot ; it 
was borne by the highest military and civil functionaries to the suburb of 
Mtskheta, where' it was met by the clergy of that city, who conveyed it to 
the cathedral, which was hung, on this occasion, with black velvet, on 
which, in the cupola, was seen a cross of red velvet, denoting the con- 
dition of a future life. The ceremonies lasted for forty days. During an 
entire year, .the court and all the functionaries abstained from any sort of 
amusements, suffering their beards to grow and subsisting njion lenten food. 
I’he burial of a queen was conducted in nearly the same manner, ns was 
the ease with the other members of the ro\al family : tlie princes and gentle- 
men had funerals proportioned to their rank and w’ealth. 

I have described the ceremonies as they were in use in (he time of king 
Mirian, because they were introduced by him, as the first CiRiiistian monarch 
of Georgia: they evince his religious doxotion, as well as his other virtues 
and exalted qualities. It must also be mentioned that it was he who first 
established the practice, which, happily for Georgia, was often renewed, 
of transmitting the crown on the death of tlic presumptive heir, not to his 
son, but to his brother. Minan iiimself set the first example, for, as he 
had no brother, and as Rev, the son who should have succeeded him, died 
in liis own life-tiinc, he excluded his grand.son from the throne, and declared 
Dakar, his } oungest son, his successor. 

conclusion next 7»0MrA.] 


ACCOUNT OF A VOYAGE FUOM CONSTANTINOPLE TO PARIS, Ac. 

BY MOHAMMLD EFFF.NDl. 

(Conlinmilfiom 23.) 

Having reached Toulouse, we left our boats and proceeded in a carriage to- 
wards our lodgings. Toulouse is a very large town, but is rather in a ruinous 
condition, and not being a commercial place, is not very populous. Neverthe- 
less, it is a town of considerable importance. Two captains, with their ensign- 
bearers and soldiers, cainc out to meet ns, and conducted us to our house, on 
the Garonne. Here we were detained three da>s, whilst they transferred our 
baggage from the canal boats to those of the river. Afterwards, moving from 
stage to stage, we had the good fortune to reach Bordeaux on Wednesday. 
Having again disembarked, wc got into a carriage, and so entered the city. All 
the inhabitants caroc out to meet us, and conducted us in state to our house. 
Of all the cities we had seen, not one was to be compared with this, either 
with regard to edifices or the number of inhabitants. It is a beautiful town, 
on a most advantageous site, well-built, and thickly populated. The river 
Garonne is very wide before the town of Bordeaux, and resembles the port of 
Constantinople. Its entrance to the ocean being only twenty leagues distant, 
vessels mounting forty guns can anchor before the town. Whilst we were here, 
five or six hundred vessels of different sorts were lying at anchor, and in the 
summer-time there are frequently two thousand sail in the port. Here we had 
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the good fortune to behold with our own eyes the wonderful efiects of Ae flux 
and reflux of the tide. During the reflux, the vessels lie on dry ground, but 
float again during the flux. This is a most wonderful fact, and dnp to which 
may be applied the proverb, ** Those who have not beheld it with their own 
eyes cannot believe it.”* The inhabitants who came to visit us, spoke so highly 
of the fortress, that they inspired us with a desire to see it ; and we accord- 
ingly proceeded thither. This fortress is built outside the town, on the bank 
of the riv^r. It is a pleasant building, most advantageously situated, and re- 
markably welUfortifled. On the high ground is a garden tastefully laid out, and 
an arbour which commands a view of the whole town. We then walked about 
in the garden : it appeared that the Commandant was a great amateur of flowers 
He had raised from seed several line ranunculi, and at this time he had four 
double ones fully blown. We were next shown into a large room adorned 
with embroidery and paintings, representing celestial figures. The Marechal 
then rose, came forward to meet us, and expressed his attachment and friend- 
ship for us. They then presented us with coffee, refreshments, and sweet- 
meats, of which we tasted a little. The Marechal, on our taking our depar- 
ture, begged wc would excuse any deficiency in the attention which ought to 
be shown us. 

On Tuesday morning wc embarked, and proceeded to the town of Blaye. On 
our arrival at this place, they sent us, on behalf of the king, twelve horses, w'ith 
their saddles, bridles, and a gentleman who w'as the king’s groom. One of these 
horses was ornamented with trappings set with precious jewels. Besides this, 
they had sent a carriage, which was standing ready on the bank of the canal. 
These they offered to us, saying we might choose which we pleased. As it was 
cold and rainy, wc entered the carriage and proceeded to our lodgings, accom- 
panied by an escort. The persons who had come to conduct us to Paris were 
waiting for us at this town, with every thing requisite for our journey, which 
wc commenced on the 17th of Rabi-aUAkhcr, On the road we saw a most de- 
lightful palace, built by Francis 1. It still belongs to the king ; and unless it be 
seen, it is impossible to form a correct idea of its magnificence. We saw in the 
park great numbers of deer, which also belong to the king, and no one besides 
him is allowed to hunt them. After leaving this place, we came to a large 
town called Orleans, which is about twenty-four leagues from Paris. As it 
is ii^safe place, they have not repaired its fortifications, which are in a ruinous 
btavT 

The Bc^meid de Champagne belonging to the king was quartered in this 
town and attended us under arms. It was intended as an escort for us, and 
came out one league to meet us. The grandees also came out to pay their 
respects to us, as in other towns. On Wednesday wc raumed our journey, 
and travelling with great expedition, reached Paris on Saturday, and took up 
our residence in a palace which had been prepared for us. Here we remained 
one week, during which time, night and day, such a concourse of men and 
women came to see us, that it is impossible to describe the scene. Persons of 
distinction of both sexes came to viut us, some incognito, others openly. In 
no wedding-house was ever such a crowd seen 1 In France, there is an officer 
who is called the Jntroducteur, whose duties are to meet ambassadors, to intro- 
duce them into the city with state, and to present them to the king. This 
person came to us on the second day, and presented many compliments to us 
on the part of the king. Two days after, he returned and said : “ Our king 
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you to enter the city at mid-day on Sunday next. Lodgings have been 
prepared expressly for you, and troops under arms to salute you on your 
entrance. The first msurechal was directed to conduct you, but as he is occu- 
pied in the education of the king, is old and infirm, and unable to mount on 
horseback, the third marechal of the state has been appointed in bis place. 
If it please God, he will come to you on Sunday morning with lus Idiyesty’s 
carriage^ in order that you may make your solemn entrance.” The day after, 
this person’s assistant came to superintend the preparations for this affair, and 
Mr. Coniard, one of the grooms of the king, came to assign the horses to 
each. After this, the marechal ITetat and the introducteur arrived in one of 
the king’s carriages ; and we testified our respect by going forward to meet 
them. They told us that the king had sent his^own carriage for us, and that 
all the nobles of the court had also seat their carriages to do us honour. And 
in truth there were about one hundred carriages, most mi^nificently orna* 
mented. The gentlemen then rose, and intimated that it was time to com- 
mence the procession, which was in the following order : First, a regiment of 
cavalry of the gardeg^vrcorpi ; then my attendants on -horseback, some of 
which were dressed in cloaks and armed with muskets,* and others were 
dressed in kerakes, with lances in their hands. After these came the bearded 
Agas, the Imam Effendi (priest), and the superintendant of the porters. 
These were followed by niy son and the steward ; then six led horses with 
fiowing manes, and richly decorated saddles ; then came the king’s groom and 
the interpreter : I was mounted on a horse most splendidly adorned. The 
marechal was on my right hand, and the introducteur on my left. Behind us 
came another regiment of cavalry, and lastly the carriages in a line, according 
to the ranks of their owners. The streets of Paris are very wide, and five 
or six carriages can move abreast; nevertheless, in some of them, on 
account of the immense crowds, it was with difficulty that three persons on 
horseback could pass along. It is said, that the whole of the population of 
the city had that day come out to witness our entrance. The hoiises’of Paris 
are of four or five stories, and the windows look into tlie street ; and every 
window was crowded with men and women to Fee the |)rocession. In this 
manner we arrived at the hotel which had been prepared for us, and here the 
troops defiled before the door. The marechal then took leave of us; whilst 
men and women began to flow in, some to visit us, others to stare at us. 
They were most anxious to sec us eat, and we were told that the wife or tlic 
daughter of such an one begged permission to sec us eat. Wo had given strict 
orders that no one should be admitted, but we were obliged to consent to their 
admission. As it was their season of abstinence (Lent), they would not eat 
themselves, but surrounded our table and stared, at us. On account of the 
ladies we endured this with patience, because they are accustomed to look at 
praple eating. It is the custom in France, that those who wish to sec the 
king eating go to the palace and there obtain permission to be present. It is 
a curious fact, that they go to see the king rise from his bed, dress himself, 
Ssc. On this ground it was that they annoyed us with such ceremonies. 

KATBBl. 


( To be cofUinued*) 
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BIOGRAPHY OF HAFIZ REHHUT KHAM.« 

As the history of an individual, who acted a distinguished T>art on the 
theatre of India for thirty years, and was personally engaged in almost 
every great action fought during that time," the biography of the well- 
known Ha/iz ool-Moolk, Rehmut Khan, the fidelity of which is in a great 
measure guaranteed by its being the work of his son, is a valuable acces- 
sion to the materials for Indian history. 

With pardonable vanity and credulity, his biographer traces the descent 
of their common family from the Patriarch Abraham, through Saul and 
Benjamin, the cadet of Jacob. The immediate parent of Hafiz Reh- 
mut was Shah Alum Khan, the son of Sheikh Moottee, an officiating priest, 
of Afghanistan. 

In tlie early part of the eighteenth century, Shah Alum Khan proceeded 
to Hindostan, where he was assassinated by persons employed by a slave of 
his family. Hafiz Rehmut was four years old at the death of his father, 
which was at the beginning of the reign of the emperor Ferokhsere. In a 
few years, he settled himself at Kutheir, taking advantage of the tranquil- 
lity which prevailed after the return of Nadir Shah from Hindostan to send 
for his famil) from Afghanistan. 

He soon became a party in the broils of that turbulent period, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his valour and success, at the head of his Afghans, 
against the Pagan Hindoos; and at length, on the accession of Ahmed 
Shah, he succeeded Altc Mahometl Khan, as soubah of Kutheir, by the 
appointment of Alec Mahomed. The emperor, however, nominated 
another to that po^t, which in\ol\ed Hafiz Rehmut in hostilities with his 
rival, who was killed in the action, and Hafiz ^vas enabled by his success 
to enlarge his territories and extend his authority. 

'I'he Xuwab Vizier, Sufdur Jung, an enemy of Hafiz Rehmut, having 
invited the aid of the Mahnittas (A.H. 1 104), a large army of those 
marauders cros.scd the Ganges to ravage Kutheir. Hafiz Rehmut Khan 
retired to a strong position at Chilkeea, at the foot of the Kuniaon bills, 
where he kept the blahrattas at*bay, till the commander, Mulhar Rao, 
signed a treaty favourable to Hafiz Rehmut, and evacuated the country. 

7’he same year, the tivo sons of Alee Mahomed Khan, taken by the 
Douranees, returned to Kutheir, and the eldest, Abdoolah, claimed the 
government, and vain attempts were made upon tlie life of Hafiz by these 
young men. Soon after, the old enemy of Hafiz, Sufdur Jung, was 
dismissed from the post of vizier, and immediately prepared for rebelHon 
and battle with his successor, soliciting the aid of Hafiz Rehmut, who 
accordingly marched from Kutheir at the head of 40,000 men. Receiving, 
however, an order from the king to retire, he olieyed, but refused the 
king’s offer of a bribe to join his cause. 

The designs of Ahmed Shah Douranec upon Oude involved Hafiz 

• The Life of HalliKMl-Moolk. Halls Rahmut Khan, written by hb son, tha Nuwnb MocaTh^ 
Khan Buhadonr, and entitled CiwlMan-MIaAmvI. Abridged and transUted ftom the reM^»y 
CnamLna Eluoit, Eaq., of the Bengal chU service. London, 1831. Printed for the Orien 

latlonFund. 
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Rehmut in lon^ negociations and intrigues. In A.H. 1173, the Mahrattas 
were again invited into Kutheir, but were compelled to recross the Ganges, 
and were aftenvards defeated with great slaughter by the Shah and Hafiz 
Rehmut, who rose rapidly into distinction. Battles now succeeded each 
other rapidly ; at length the Mahrattas were defeated by tlic Afghans in 
the great action, of Paniput : the road to Delhi was strewed with dead 
bodies, more than could be numbered, and 25,000 were counted on the 
field of action." 

The biographer touches slightly upon the transactions between Sooraj- 
ood-Dowla the Nuwab of Bengal, and the English, who, it is said, when 
the former marched to Calcutta, “ would have left the country, had not their 
king’s troops arrived at this critical junetur^." In the action between 
Shooja-ood-Dowla and Col. Carnac, in May 170-1, some of *the troops of 
Hafiz Rehmut, commanded by his son, were arrayed against the English. 
After the action of October in that year, and the capture of the person of 
Shah Alum by tlie English, the Nuwab Vizier (Shooj»-ood-Dowla) en- 
deavoured in vain to prevail on Hafiz Rehmut to join his cause ; and alter 
his defeat in May 1705, the Nuwab’s submission to the English was at the 
persuasion of Hafiz. 

In the twentieth year of Hafiz Rchmut’s government (A. 1). 1700), we 
are told, he gave orders that henceforth no duties should be levied on any 
article of merchandize throughout his dominions : his sirdars strongly ob- 
jected to thl|Pliieasurc, as depriving him of a large .source of revenue, and con- 
sequently disabling him from keeping up such an arifty as the circumstances 
of the times required ; but Ills object w as to gain tiic affections of his sub- 
jects, and no persuasion could induce him to rescind the order." The en- 
comia lavished upon the khan by his son are so frequent, that Mr. Elliott 
has judiciously retrenched many of them ; some of them, he says, would 
scarcely admit of translation. 

In A. D. 1772, the territory of Hafiz w'as again invaded by the Mah- 
rattas, who extorted forty lacs, for which Hafiz gave his bond. At this 
time, he was involved, by the perfidious suggestions of his sirdars, in 
hostilities with his son, Enayit Khan, a brave young man, Avho died in 1773. 
In that year, he was again assailed by the Mahrattas (who had vainly endea- 
voured to win him over to their view's), whom he routed in a general action. 
The treacherous Shooja-ood-Dow'la, in addition to other acts of perfidy, 
seduced some of the .sirdars of Hafiz from their dut)', and .soon after invaded 
his territories, accompanied by a British force under Col. Champion. On 
the 23d April 1774, the ojiposite armies came to action. Treachery was in 
his own ; his sirdars deserted him, and w'hilst dealing death around him, 
Hafiz received a bail in the breast, w hich removed him to a better world." 

Here ends the biography of tlie Khan, which we have selected from tlic 
other details. 

The work, which is well translated, is full of interest to a reader con- 
versant with Indian history. 
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AN ARGUMENT AGAINST CASTE BY A BUDDHIST, FROM 
BRAHMANICAL AUTHORITIES.* 

I, Abiiu Gosha, first invoking Manja Ghosha, the Guru of the world, 
with all my soul and all my strength, proceed to compose the book called 
Vajra Suchiy in accordance with the Shaxireu (Hindu or Brahmanicai 
Sastras), 

Allow then that your Vedag and SmrUtis, and works involving both Vharma 
and Arthat are good and valid, and that discourses at variance with them are 
invalid, still what you say, that the Brahman is the highest of the four castes, 
cannot be proved from those books. 

Tell me, first of all, what is Brahmanhood ? Is it life, or parentage, or 
body, or wisdom, or the way (ocAar), or acts, i. c. morality (Aoram), or the 
Vedas? 

If you say it is life {jiva\ such an assertion cannot be reconciled with the 
Vedas; for, it is written in the Vedas^ that “ the snn and the moon, Indra, 
and other deities, were at first quadrupeds ; and some other deities were first 
animals and afterwards became gods ; even the vilest of the vile {^Swapak) have 
become gods.” From these words it is clear that Brahmanhood is not life (./ica), 
a position which is further proved from these words of the Makabharata : 
“ Seven hunters and ten deer, of the bill of Kalingjal, a goose of the lake 
Mansaravara, and a chakwa of Saradwipa, all these were born as Brahmans, in 
the Kurukshetra (near Dehli), and became very learned in the Vedas” It is also 
said by Manu, in his Dhanna Saslra, ** whatever Brahman learned in the four 
Vedas, with their ang and upang, shall take charity from a Sudra, shalkfor twelve 
births be an ass, and for sixty births a hog, and seventy births a dog.” From 
these words it is clear that Brahmanhood is not life; for, if it were, how could 
auch things be ? 

If, again, you say that Brahmanhood depends on parentage or birth {Jdli); 
that is, that to be a Brahman one must be born of Brahman parents, — this 
notion is at variance with the known passage of the Smrttti, that Achala Muni 
was born of an elephant, and Cesa Pingala of an owl, and Agastya Muni from 
the Agasti flower, and Cousika Muni from the Cusa grass, and Capila from a 
monkey, and Gautami Rishi from a creeper that entwined a Saul tree, and 
Drona Acharya from an earthen |K)t, and Tuittiri Rishi from a partridge, and 
Parswa Rama from dust, and Sringn Rishi from a deer, and Vyasa Muni from 
a fisherwoman, and Koshika Muni from a female Sudra, and Viswa Mitra from 
a Chandalni, and Vusishtha Muni from a strumpet. Not one of them had a 
Brahman mother, and yet all were notoriously called Brahmans ; whence 1 
infer, that the title is a distinction of popular origin, and cannot be traced to 
parentage from written authorities. 

Should you again say, tliat whoever is born of a Brahman father or mother 
is a Brahman, then the child of a slave even may become a Brahman ; a con- 
sequence to which I have no ol^cction, but which will not consort with your 
notions, I fancy. 

Do you say, that he who is sprang of Brahman parents is a Brahman ? 
Still 1 object that, since you must mean pure and true Brahmans, in such case 
the breed of Brahmans must be at an end ; since the fathers of the present 
race of Brahmans are not, any of them, free from the suspicion of having 

• From the IVanMcftofMof the Royal Atlatlc Society : at the lequeat of a corrwpondent. 
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wives, who notoriously commit adultery with Sudras. Now, if the real father 
be B Sudra, the son cannot be a Brahman, notwithstanding the Brahmanhood 
of his mother. From all which I infer, that Brahmanhood is not truly derivable 
from birth ; and I draw fresh proofs of this from Manava Dharma, who affirms 
that the Brahman who eats flesh loses instantly his rank ; and also, that by 
selling wax, or salt, or milk, he becomes a Sudra in three days ; and further, 
that even such a Brahman as can fly like a bird, directly ceases to be a Brah- 
man by meddling with the flesh-pots. 

From all this is it not clear that Brahmanhood is not the same with 
birth ? since, if that were the case, it could not be lost by any acts, however 
degrading. Knew you ever of a flying horse that by alighting on earth was 
turned into a pig ? — *Tis impossible. 

Say you that body {Sarir) is the Brahman ? tjiis too is false ; for, if body 
be the Brahman, then fire, when the Brahman's corpse is consumed by it, will 
be the murderer of a Brahman ; and such also will be every one of the Brah- 
man’s relatives who consigned his body to the flames. Nor less will this other 
absurdity follow, that every one born of a Brahman, though his mother were 
a Kshatriya or Vaisya, would be a Brahman — ^bcing bono^f the bone, and 
“ flesh of the flesh of his father : a monstrosity, you will allow, that was never 
heard of. Again, are not performing sacrifice and causing others to perform 
it, reading and causing to read, receiving and giving charity, and other holy 
acts, sprung from the body of the Brahman ? 

Is then the virtue of all these destroyed by the destruction of the body of n 
Brahman ? Surely not, according to your own principles ; and, if not, then 
Brahmanhood cannot consist in body. 

Say you that wisdom * constitutes the Brahman ? This too is incorrect. 
Why ? Because, if it were true, many Sudras must have become Brahmans 
from the great wisdom they acquired. I myself know' many Sudras who are 
masters of the four Vedas, and of philology, and of the Mimansa, and Sandhya, 
and Vauheshika and Jyotishika philosophies ; yet not one of them is or ever was 
called a Brahman. It i.s clearly proved, then, that Brahmanhood consists not 
in wisdom or learning. Then do you affirm that the Achur is Brahmanhood ? 
This too is false ; for if it were true, many Sudras would become Brahmans ; 
since many Nats and Bhats, and Kaiverlas, and Bhands, and others, are 
everywhere to be seen performing the severest and most laborious acts of 
piety. Yet not one of these, who are all so pre-eminent in their AMr, is 
ever called a Brahman : from which it is clear that Achur docs not constitute 
the Brahman. 

Say you that Karam makes the Brahman ? I answer, no ; for the argu- 
ment used above applies here with even greater force, altogether annihilating 
the notion that acts constitute the Brahman. Do you declare that by reading 
the Vedas a man becomes a Brahman ? This is palpably false; for it is noto- 
rious that the Rahskasa Ravan was deeply versed in all the four Vedat ; and 
that, indeed, all the Rakshasas studied the Vedas in Ravan’s time : yet you do 
not say that one of them thereby became a Brahman. It is therefore proved 
that no one becomes a Brahman by reading the Vedas, 

What, then, is this creature called a Brahman? If neither reading the 
Vedas, nor Sanskar, nor parentage, nor nce{Kula), nor acts {Karam), confers 
Brahmanhood, what does or can ? To my mind Brahmanhood is merely an 
immacuhte quality, like the snowy whiteness of the Kundh flower. That 
• Ptthsps It ihoiild father be tnmUted leamitv The word In the original b Jn^a$ia. 
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which removes sin is Brahmanhood. It consists of UrcUa, and Tapast and 
Neyama, and RipawaSf and Dan, and Datna, and Shama, and Slanyama, It 
is written in the Vedm that the gods hold that man to be a Brahman who is 
free from intemperance and egotism ; and from and ParijgraAa, and 

Praga, and Dwesha, Moreover, it is written in all the Sastras, that the signs 
of a Brahman are these : truth, iienance, the command of the organs of sense, 
and mercy ; as those of a Chandtda are the vices opposed to those virtues. 
Another mark of the Brahman is a scrupulous abstinence from sexual com- 
merce, whether he be born a god, or a man, or a beast. Yet further, Sukra 
Acharya has said, that the gods take no heed of caste, but dcei': him to be the 
Brahman who is u good man although he belong to the vilest. From all which 
I infer, that birth, and life, and body, and wisdom, and observance of reli- 
gious rites (achdr), and acts {karam), are all of no avail towards becoming a 
Brahman. 

Then again, that opinion of your sect, that pravrajaya is prohibited to the 
Sudra ; and that for him service and obedience paid to Brahmans are instead 
of pravrajaya^— because, forsooth, in speaking of the four castes, the Sudra 
is mentioned last, and is therefore the vilest,— 'is absurd; for, if it were cor- 
rect, Indra would be made out to be the lowest and meanest of bmngs, Indra 
being mentioned in the Parni Sutra after the dog, thus — Yua 
Maghwa** In truth, the order in which they are mentioned or written, can- 
not affect the relative rank and dignity of the beings spoken of. 

What ! is Parvati greater than Mahesa ? or are the teeth superior in dignity 
to the lips, because we find the latter postponed to the former, for the mere 
sake of euphony, in some grammar sentence ? Are the teeth older than the 
lips ; or docs your creed teach you to postpone Siva to his spouse ? No ; nor 
any more is it true that the Sudra is vile, and the Brahman high and mighty, 
because wc are used to repeat the Ckatur Varuna in a particular order. And 
if this proposition be untenable, your deduction from it, viz. that the vile 
Sudra roust be content to regard his service and obedience to Brahmans as his 
only pravrajaya, falls likewise to the ground. 

Know further, that it is written in the Vharma Sattra of Manu, that the 
Brahman who has drank the milk of a Sudarni, or has been even breathed upon 
by a Sudarni, or has been born of such a female, is not restored to his rank 
by praydtchiUa. In the same work it is further asserted, that if any Brahman 
eat and drink from the bands of a Sudarni, he becomes in life a Sudra, and 
after death a dog. Manu further says, that a Brahman who associates with 
female Sudras, or keeps a Sudra concubine, shall be rejected by gods and 
ancestors, and after death shall go to hell. From all these assertions of the 
Manava Dharma, it is clear that Brahmanhood is nothing indefeasibly attached 
to any race or breed, but is merely a quality of good men. Further, it is 
written in the Sattra of Manu, that many Sudras became Brahmans by force 
of their piety ; for example, Kathinu Muni, who was born of the sacrificial 
flame produced by the friction of wood, became a Brahman by dint of I'apat ; 
and Vasishtha Muni, born of the courtezan Urvasi ; and Vyasa Muni, born 
of a female of the fisherman's caste ; and Rishiya Sringa Muni, born of a 
doe ; and Vishva Mitra, born a ChandaM ; and Nared Muni, born of a female 
spirit-seller; all these ^came Brahmans by virtue of their Tap<u, Is it not 
clear, then, that Brahmanhood depends not on birth ? It is also notorious that 
he who has conquered himself is a Yati ; that he who performs penance is a 
Tapatya ; and that he who observes the Brahtna charya is a Brahman. It is 
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clear, then, that he whose life is pure, and his temper cheerful, is the true 
Brahman; and that lineage (ifu/a) has nothing to do with the matter. There 
are these in the Manava Dharma: ** Goodness of disposition and puritj 
are the best of all things ; lineage is not alone deserving- of respect. If the 
race be royal and virtue be wanting to it, it is contemptible and useless.’^ 
Kathina Muni and Vyasa Muni, and other sages, though born of Sudras, are 
famous among men as Brahmans; and many persons born in the lowest ranks 
have attained heaven by the practice of uniform good conduct {sita). To say, 
therefore, that the Brahman is of one particular race is idle and false. 

Your ddetrine, that the Brahman was produced from the mouth, the 
Kshatriya from the arms, the Vaisya from the thighs, and the Sudra from 
the feet, cannot be supported. Brahmans are not of one particular race. 
Many persons have lived who belonged to the Kaivnrta Kid and the Rajaka 
Kv.1, and the Chdndal Kvt^ and yet, while they existed in thig world, per- 
formed the Chura Karan^ and Mung-bandan, and Dant-hashtha, and other 
acts appropriated to Brahmans, and after ’ their deaths became, and still arc, 
fainous under the Bruhmans. ^ 

All that I have said about Brahmans you must know' is equally applicable to 
Kshatriyas ; and that the doctrine of the four castes is altogether false. All 
men are of one caste. 

Wonderful! You affirm that till men proceeded from oi.e, i. c. Brahma ; 
how then can there be a fourfold insuperable diversity among them ? If I 
have four sons by one wdfe, the four sons, having one father and mother, 
must be all essentially alike. Know, too, that distinctions of race among 
beings are broadly marked by ditTercnces of conformation and organization : 
tlius, the foot of the elephant is very diiScrent from that of the horse ; that 
of the tiger unlike that of the deer; and so of the rest : and by that single 
diagnosis we learn that those animals belong to very difliTcnt races. But 1 
never beard that the foot of a Kshatriya was difTercnt from that of a Brahman, 
or that of a Sudra. 'All men arc formed alike, and are clearly of one race. 
Further, the generative organs, the colour, the figure, the ordure, the urine, 
the odour, and utterance, of the ox, the buffulo, the horse, the clcphanc, the 
ass, the monkey, the goat, the sheep, &c. furnish clear diagnostics whereby 
to separate these various races of animals : but in all those respects the Brah- 
man resembles the Kshatriya, and is therefore of the same race or species 
with him. 1 have instanced among quadrupeds the diversities which separate 
diverse genera. I now proceed to give some more instances from among 
birds. Thus, the goose, the dove, the parrot, the peacock, &c. are known to 
be difierent by tiieir diversities of figure, and colour, and plumage, and beak : 
but the Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisja, and Sudra arc alike without and within. 
IIow then can we say they arc essentially distinct ? ' Again, among trees the 
Bata, and Bakula, and Palds, and Ashoka, and Tama/, and Nagketwar, and 
Skirik, and Champa, and others, are clearly contradistinguished by their stems, 
and leaves, and flowers, and fruits, and barks, and timber, and seeds, and juices, 
and odours ; but Brahmans and Kshatriyas, and the rest, are alike in flesh, 
and skin, and blood, and bones, and figure, and excrements, and mode of 
Wrth. It is surely, then, clear that they are of one species or race. 

Again, tell me, is a Brahman’s sense of pleasure and pain difTercnt from 
that of a Kshatriya ? Does not the one sustain life in the same way, and find 
death from the same causes as the other? Do they differ in intellectual facul- 
ties, in their actions, or the objects of those actions ; in the manner of their 
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birth, or in ilicir subjection to fear and hope? Not a whit« It is therefore 
clear that they are essentially the same. In the Udambara and Panosa trees 
the fruit is produced from the branches, the stem, the joints, ami the roots. 
Is one fruit therefore different from another, so that we may call Aat produced 
from the top of the stem the Brahman fruit, and that from the roots the 
Sudrn fruit ? Surely not. Nor con men be of four distinct races, because 
they sprang from four different parts of one body. You say that the Brahman 
was produced from the mouth; whence was the Brahniani produced? From 
the mouth likewise ? Grant it — and then 3 'ou must marry the brother to the 
sister ! a pretty business indeed ! If such incest is to have place in this world 
of ours, all distinctions of right and wrong must be obliterated. 

This consequence, flowing inevitably from your doctrine that the Brahman 
proceeded from the mouth, proves the falsity of that doctrine. The distinc- 
tions between Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisj'as, and Sudras, are founded merely 
on the observance of divers rites, and the practice of different professions ; as 
is clearly proved by the conversation of Baisham Payana Rishi with Yudhis- 
thira Raja, which was as follows: One day the son of Pandii, named Yudhis- 
thira, who was the wise man of his age, joining his hands reverentially, asked 
Baihliam Payana, whom, do you call a Brahman, and what arc the signs of 
Bruhiiianhood ? Baisham answered. The first sign of a Brahman is, that he 
pofa:>csscs long-suffering and the rest of the virtues, and ne\ er is guilty of vio- 
lence and wrongdoing; that he never eats flesh ; and nc\er hurts a sentient 
thing. Tile second sign is, that he never takes that which belongs to another 
without the owner’s consent, even though he find it in the road. The third 
sign, that he masters all worldly affections and tlcsircs, and is absolutely indif- 
ferent to earthly considerations. The fourth, that whether he is born a man, 
or a god, or a beast, he never yields to sexual desires. The fifth, that he 
possesses the following five pure qualities, truth, mercy, command of* the 
senses, universal benevolence, and penance.* Whoever possesses these five 
signs of Brahmanhood I acknowledge to be a Brahman; and, if he possess them 
not, he is a Sudrn. Brahmanhood depends not on race {Kuli\ or birth (Ja/), 
nor on the pcrforinance of certain ceremonies. If u Chandal is virtuous, and 
fiossesscs the signs above noted, he is a Brahman. Oh ! Yudhisthira, for- 
merly in this world of ours, there was but one caste. The division into four 
castes originated with diversity of rites and of avocations. All men were 
born of woman in like manner. All arc subject to the same physical necessi- 
ties, and have the same organs and senses. But he whose conduct is uniformly 
good is a Brahman ; and if it be otherwise he is a Sudra ; aye, lower than a 
Sudra. The Sudra who, on the other hand, possesses these virtues, is a 
Brahman. 

Oh, Yudhisthira! If a Sudra be superior to the allurements of the five 
senses, to give him charity is a virtue that will be rewarded in heaven. Heed 
not his caste ; but only mark his qualities. Whoever in this life ever does 
well, and is ever ready to benefit others, spending his days and nights in good 
acts, such an one is a Brahman; and whoever, relinquishing worldly ways, 
employs himself .solely in the acquisition of Mohhaf such an one also is a 
Brahman ; and whoever refrains from destruction of life, and from worldly 
affections and evil acts, and is free from passion and backbiting, such an one 
also is a Brahman ; and whoso possesses Kshemay^ and Daya^ and Bama, and 

• The word In the original ia Topatt whirh wc are acrustnnied to translate " penance," and I have 
followed the usage, though *' aacetisin " would be a belter word. The proud Tapatyi, whom the vay 
gods regard with dread, never dreams of contrition and repentant e. 
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Dan, and Satya, and Souchana, and Smritti, and Ghrina, and Vidya, and Vij~ 
nan, kc, is a Brahman. Oh, Yudhisthira ! if a person perform the Brahma- 
charya for one night, the merit of it is greater than that of a thousand sacri- 
fices [yajna)o And whoso has rend all the Vedoi, and performed all the Tir- 
that, and observed all the commands and prohibitions of the Sastra, such an 
one is a Brahman i and whoso has never injured a sentient thing by act, word, 
or thought, such a person shall instantly be absorbed (at his death) in Brahma. 

Such were the'words of Baishain Fayana. Oh, my friend, my design in the 
above discourse is, that all ignorant Brahmans and others should acquire wis- 
dom by studying it, and take to the right way. Let them, if they approve it, 
heed it ; and if they approve it not, let tlicm neglect its admonitions. 


HINDU VILLAGE-PROPERTY. 

Mr. T. C. Robeiitson, of the judicial department of Bengal, and late com- 
missioner in Ava, in his evidence before the Lords* Committee on East-lndin 
Affairs (IS March 1830), relates some curious facts respcctM^ the joint village- 
properties of Upper India. 

These village communities, he sa 3 's, in the district of Cawnpoor, arc mostly 
headed by families of the Rajpoot caste. One man is oRcn the senior and 
managing ow'iier of the village, though, in many cases, he has several recorded 
partners and colleagues. These individuals obtain, by descent, or sometimes 
personal influence, a superiority in the village and the managcincntof its affairs, 
and their families have certain privileges and portions of the produce. He men- 
tions a remarkable instance of the manner in which the natives regard property 
of this kind, which occurred in 1818 or 18:;}0. A village, some years before, 
had been put up to sale for a balance of 700 rupees due to government, and ns 
no purchaser appeared, it was bought in l>y government for a nominal |)ricc — 
one rnpec. The peopled then subscribed together, in small sums, as low as 
two or three rupees, to make up the 700 rupees, and they sent their agent to 
the collector’s office to pay the money, and get the name of the managin'; owner 
replaced in his records. The man w'as accordingly reinstated in tiic manage- 
ment of the village, and in about a year afterwards, sold the estate, fur about 
3,000 rupees, to a Mr. Maxwell, an Indo-Briti^h gentleman, settled in that 
part of the country. The men, who had subscribed for the redemption of the 
estate, immediately brought a suit to cancel the deed of sale to Mr. Maxwell, 
on the ground that each had contributed his quota to reinstate the managing 
owner. Mr. Robertson, as judge, decided the suit in favour of the villagers, 
cancelling the sale. It was appealed to the court of Bareilly, which reversed 
the decision, on the ground that the managing owner had full power to do as 
he thought fit with the village ; and Mr. Robertson wn.s compelled to restore 
possession to Mr. Maxwell. The leading person among the villogcrs, who, in 
the mean time, had distinguished himself by the apprehension of some robbers, 
and had received a very handsome reward for the act from government, went 
at noon-day into the house of the man who had sold the village to Mr. Max- 
well, dragged him out into the street, cut off his head, and then absconded 
across the Ganges into the Oude territories. The Siiddcr Court in Calcutta, 
regarding the managing owner as the mere representative of the community, 
subsequently reversed the decision of the court of Bareilly, and the villagers 
recovered possession. 
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M. REMUSAT ON BUDDHISM. 

In a memoir lately read before the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres, M. Abel-Remiisat has exposed the errors contained in three papers 
of M. Deguignes, printed in the fortieth volume of the Academy’s Transac- 
tions, on the Samanaean religion, and has availed himself of the opportunity 
thus afforded him of illustrating the subject of Buddhism. The profound 
and extensive knowledge of the languages and literature of the principal 
Buddhistic nations, possessed by M. Remusat, stamps so high a value upon 
his opinions, that we arc convinced an epitome of his memoir will be gratify- 
ing to every oriental scholar. 

Of the essential and glaring errors committed by M. Deguignes upon this 
subject, a single specimen will suffice. He has positively confounded Bud- 
dhism and Brahmanism together ; supposed Shakia-muni to be identical with 
V3'nsa, the editor of the Vedas, and the Saman.'can books to be the same as 
the Vedas ; “ it is certain,” he adds, “ that their doctrine is the same I” The 
limited acquaintance which western scholars possessed with Sanscrit literal 
lure, at the period when M. Deguignes writes, may excuse this error : but it is 
a fundamental one, and depreciates the results of his laborious and painful 
researches. “ The intellectual state of India, at the period when Buddhism 
was established,” observes M. Remusat | “ the division of the Hindus into the 
two sects; the revolution which drove the Samanmnns beyond the limits of 
Hindustan ; the effects of Buddhic proselytisni in China, Tibet, Japan, and 
Tartary, and of that of the Brahmans in the islands of the eastern archipeli^o ; 
in a word, whatever relates to the histor}’ of the two rival creeds, becomes 
necessarily inexplicable through this grave error.” He then continues:— 

** Mention is sometimes made of Brahmans in the traditions connected with 
the early ages of Buddhism : this is because, at first, the votaries of Shakia- 
muni w'crc augmented from the ranks of the partizans of the caste-system. 
But castes were abandoned upon conversion to Samanaeanism ; for the perfect 
equality of all men, including even the saints, is a fundamental dogma amongst 
the Buddhists, who allow of no particular observance founded upon the bhth 
or origin of each individual. This is a distinguishing feature of Buddhism. 

** The Vedas are occasionally cited in Buddhic works, but merely for the 
purpose of contradiction and refutation. The Chinese, who have translated 
most of the Buddhic books, scarcely know' the Vedas by name. When they 
have occasion to refer to them in their writings, which does not often happen, 
it is invariably accompanied by expressions denoting the little esteem which is 
entertained for those celebrated works. Their doctrine is always stigmatised 
as heretical (wre taou)** 

With respect to the founder of Buddhism, M. Deguignes fixed his birth- 
place ** in those parts of India which are to the north or west a position, 
as M. Remusat remarks, so singularly vague, that it is not surprising that those 
who followed M. Deguignes, and had not the means or capacity to verify his 
facts by reference to original documents, should make Shakia-muni, at plea- 
sure, a native of Bactriana, of Tartary, or of Ethiopia.'* M. Deguignes dis- 
covered, however, in an author whom he quotes, a precise and decisive state- 
ment on this point. Shakia, says Ma-twan-lin, was bom in the kingdom of 
Kea-WBe*wae. The form given to this name deceived the learned academician. 
The proper reading is Kea-wae-lo-wae, or Kea-pi-lo, which represents, as 
correctly as it was possible, the original Sanscrit name of Kapila. It is true, 
this restoration of the name would not then have elucidated the exact position 
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of the place, since it is only very recently that we have discovered, from 
analyzing the narrative of Fa-htfen,* that the country of Kapila was north of 
the Ganges, and that Shakia-muni was born in the neighbourhood of Lucknow. 

M. Deguignes continues to relate, after Ma-twan-lin, the acts attributed 
to Shakia-muni ; he states that this |)crsonnge attained such a degree of purity, 
that he received the name of Ro, or JPu-/o, Indian terms signifying, according 
to the Chinese, * most pure.* But this is not the sense of the characters by 
which Ma-twan-lin translates the Sanscrit word JBvddha ; and the error is the 
more important, because it involves the fundamental dogma of Buddhism. 
* Shakia,* says Ma-twan-lin, * quitted his house to study the doctrine ; he regu- 
lated his actions and advanced in purity ; he acquired all knowledge, and was 
called Fo (Buddha) : this foreign word signifies knowledge or pure intelligence ^ 
or the intelligent' Such, in fact, is the impo^ of the term buddha, which 
expresses that degree of intelligence to which one is supposed to arrive when 
wholly resigned to meditation, and which comprehends all moral and intellec- 
tual perfection, assimilating or identifying the soul with the deity himself, by 
freeing it from all connexion with matter and the faculties which belong to it. 

“ * Buddha,* continues M. Deguignes, * after having preached his doctrine 
forty-nine years, and obtained a vast number of disciples, relired to the town 
of Keou-she-na, ascended a tree, called Po-lo-chwae, where he remained for 
two months and fifteen days, and then entered Nipon or Niroopon. It is said 
he was changed into a great celestial dragon : fcen-lung-jindcwei' In these few 
lines there are more mistakes than might reasonably be expected in a transla- 
tion by a scholar so well versed in Chinese authors. Ma-twan-lin, a passage 
from whom M. Deguignes professed to render here, does not say that Shakia- 
muni was changed into a great celestial dragon. The four words, which the 
translator has transcribed, signify that the devas, the nagas, men, and demons, 
all came to hear his doctrine. He then proceeded to the town of Keou-she- 
na, but ascended no tree called Po-lo-chwae. The last syllable is notrend 
chwae, but ckimng, and is no part of the name of a tree, but signifies * two.* 
The meaning is, that Shakia placed himself between two trees of the species 
called in Sanscrit sulo {shorea robusta); po-lo for ao-lo being a mistake easily 
made in Chinese, by confounding two nearly similrr characters. Shakia did 
not remain two months and fifteen da}s upon this tree ; but he entered nirvana 
the fijteenih of the second month of the }ear. What is added respecting his 
disciples is not less inaccurate. Anan and Kaya received from the Japanese 
the surname of Sonsya : but this .surname has nothing to do with the Sanyasi 
of the Brahmans ; it is merely the Japanese transcription of the two Chinese 
characters tsun-che, * honourable,* a title given to several of the Buddliisi 
patriarchs. In the last [ilace, Ma-twan-lin, cited in this place, does not sa} 
that some centuries after Shakia there appeared a Phoosa, named Lohan, who 
composed discourses to explain his doctrines, but that Bodhisatwas and 
Rahans, that is, saints of the second rank, and Arhans, or venerable per- 
sonages, transmitted from one to another the books which had been collected 
by Ananda, Mahakaya and 500 other immediate disciples of Shakia, and that 
they jointly expounded the sense. 

“ The Buddhists give the term ching^ * translation or revolution * (in Sanscrit 
yaiBn), to the moral agency which may be exerted over one’s own understanding 
or that of other beings, whence result the different degrees of perfection to 
which each individual may attain. The following definition of these revolu- 
tions is given by the Buddhists. 

* Sec Atiat.Jvum. vol. v. p. ISO. 
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“ The first is that of the Buddhas {MM,yana\ who, by their example, 
drsw all beings into nirtMtnn, extinction, ecstacy. The second is that of the 
Bodbisatwas, who, by means of the six moral perfections and the 10,000 vir- 
tuous actions which are the necessary fruit of them, assist btj^gs in emanci- 
pating themselves from the enthralment of the three worlds. The third is that 
of the Pratyakas, who by the study of the twelve successive states of the 
mind, recc^nize the tnie condition of the soul, which is the void or ecstacy. 
The fourth is that of the disciples learned by the voice {SraveAat), which 
imply that they acquired great celebrity, that they heard the voice of Buddha, 
collected his instructions, acknowledged the four truths, and thereby escaped 
the imprisonment of the three worlds. The fifth and last, that of men and 
gods, which was also termed the little reixdution, was effected in favour of those 
beings, who, by the practice of the five precepts and the ten virtues, although 
they did not succeed in quitting the three worlds, extricated themselves from 
the four embarrassments, namely, that of being reduced, by transmigration 
to the condition of Asuras, demons, brutes, or beings confined in the hells.’* 

After noticing an error of M. Deguignes in translating a passage of Ma-twan- 
lin, respecting the seven Buddhas, M. Rdmusat proceeds : " the six Buddhas, 
who preceded Shakia-muni, are not very often named in the works of Chinese 
Buddhists. The name of Adi-Buddha, which Mr. Hodgspn has made us 
acquainted with, is not transcribed in the extracts from Chinese versions before 
us ; but it would be wrong to conclude from thence that the fundamental idea 
of a Supreme God is new to the Samansans of the eastern countries, and it 
would te still more incongruous with historical veracity to attribute the exis- 
tence of it in the Nepalese books to the influence of Brahmanical opinions 
professed in that region concurrently with Buddhism. In all times and all 
places, the followers of Shukia-muni, who were capable of elevating their 
thoughts above the vulgar creeds, and of piercing the veil of fables and legends, 
acknowledged this first principle Buddha, of whom the other Buddhas and 
nil beings besides, who compose the whole universe, are but emanations, and 
with whom a certain number of human l)eings have been enabled, by various 
means which religion prescribes, completely to assimilate and identify them- 
selves ; and if this fact has not hitherto been recognized, in examining the writ- 
ings of Chinese Buddhists, il is because, on one hand, in eastern Samansranism, 
the worship of saints has almost superseded the adoration of the gods ; and, on 
the other, in those passages where we meet with the name of Buddha {F9k}, 
jt has always been imagined that Shakia-muni was meant, or some of those 
persons who preceded him in the career of divinisation. But this error might 
have Iteen avoided by reading more attentively the passages, where the name of 
Buddha cannot refer to a human being, though arrived at the highest degree of 
perfection : such as where the supreme Buddha is named with his two acolytes 
of the theistic triad, Dharroa and Sanga, the law and the bond or union. It is 
thus that all the invocations attributed to the seven terrestrial Buddhas begin, 
and in which praise is* offered to the triple being in these terms : — 

Nan-woo Ffih-to-ya 
Nan-woo Ta-ma-ya 
Nan-woo Snng-kea-ya 
An ! 

That is, restoring the Sanscrit words ; 

Naino Buddhaya 
Namo Dbarra&ya 
Naroah Sang&ya 
Om! 

N.S.V0L.6.N0.22. ■ 
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** Adoration to Buddha; adoration to Dfaarma; adoration to Sanga ; Om !* 
It ia well known that the final monosyllable, the uie of which is coiMBon to 
Brahmans and Buddhists, is the symbol of the triune being, whose three terms 
united in one sign are represented thereby : these are * the Three Precious 
Ones,* that is, the three honourable, adorable, and yenerable beings. It is 
always difficult, however, to determine the rank in a system of theology which 
should be held by the taw, and especially the pried or auevMp of dergy^ to 
which saints and gods address invocations, and who are endowed (according to 
M. Schmidt) with ‘sublime and inestimable principles of belief.’ It is necesaai^ 
to reconcile these apparently incoherent declarations, and to show how the 
same terms may at the same time denote the exalted abstractions which com- 
pose the idea of the supreme triad and material objects, such as the 2aw, Ae 
prietUt the clergy. According to the inner or secret doctrine, denominated the 
doctrine of the great revolution {Mahayana\ Buddha, or intelligence, pro- 
duced Pn^'nn, knowledge, or Bharma, law. Both united compoBe*&figa, union, 
the bond of many. In the public doctrine, these three denominations are still 
Buddha or intelligence, law and union ; but considered in their outward mani- 
festation, the intelligence, in the Buddhas already appeared, the law in the 
revealed scripture, the union or multiplicity in the joining together of the faith- 
ful or the assembly of the priests. Hence it is that the latter enjoy, amongst 
all Buddliic people, the title of Sanga, ‘ united,* which, abridged by Chinese 
pronunciation, has formed the term Sing,* which the missionaries render 
bonze, but which signifies literally ‘ ecclesiastic.* These are the origin and 
meaning of this well-known term, the etymology of which, however, has not 
hitherto been investigated.** 

M. Reinusat illustrates his remarks by the insertion of two formularies of 
Bi;ddhist invocations of the goddess Tae-shan, a local divinity of China, the 
characters of which are arranged in a peculiar manner, so that, in the columnar 
mode of writing in use amongst the Chinese, the three characters sung, f&h, f&, 
denoting the triad, are not, as the others are, placed one before the other : 
where the three names end the sentence, a blank space is left, that the suc- 
ceeding words may not immediately join them ; a precaution unusual in 
respect to other Buddhist names, to whatever class of divinities they belong-f 

In the plates given by Mr. Hodgson, explanatory of his sketch of Buddbism,t 
from drawings copied from the statues in the temple of Mafaa Buddha, at 
Potan in Nepal, the three figures of the persons of the triad are placed on a 
level, as the characters in the Chinese formularies, but they are arranged diffe- 
rently : in the theistic triad, Buddha (Ffih) is in the centre, Dharma(F&) on his 
right hand, and Sanga (Sang) on his left ; in the atheistic triad, Dharma is in 
the centre, Buddha on his right, and Sanga on his left. Mr. Hobson remarks $ 
thft the Bauddhas differ in their mode of classing the three persons. Acoord- 
ing to the Aishwarikas, the male Buddha, the symbol of generative power, is 
the first member; the female, Dharma, the type of productive power, is the 
second; and Sanga, their son, is the third, and represents aeiual creative 
power, or an active creator and ruler, deriving his origin from the union of the 
essences of Buddha and Dharma. In the triad of Swabhkrikas, the female, 
Dharma (also called Prajnu), the type of productive power, is the first member; 

» The word Fan, In Sanicrit, k written by Chlnne lexicographen with three cheracten, Sdng4ee- 
iSh, probably becauae they took the dative caie tot the nominative. It la through error that the word 
SingkJkaaMMphasbeen read for SOng-kea^yUt. See Morrlaon, 1. 1. 157. 

f The tramlation of theac two formulariea ia controverted by Profeiaor Neumann. The reader will 
And the nranaletlon of the latter in Juxta-porition with that ot the learned preiideat of the SocMI^ 
.Ulatlque, hi our leat vol. p. 832. 


( IbU. notea 1 and 2. 
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or Buddha, the symbul of generative power, the second ; and Sanga 
the third.** He adds : “ Sanga, aeeoiding to all the sdiools, though a mem- 
ber, is an inferior member, of the triad.*’ 

“ The collective name,** continues M. Remusat, by whidh these three 
beii^ ere commonly designated, is that of the Precious Ones, or Excelleo- 
cies, Paou in Chinese, Erdeni in Mongol, an epithet vague enough to admit 
of various interpretation ; but in the Tibetan language, the term, which it is 
agfeed to render * God,* is not that which denotes precious objects, as golJ, 
pearls and the like (as Paou in Chinese), but a compound of * rar^ precious, 
inestimable,* and * superior, supreme, excellent.' This term has evidently a 
sense far more elevated than the deva of the Hindus, the lha of Tibet, the 
Uigri of the Mongols, and the den (heaven) of the Chinese. All these words 
apply to beings regarded as of quite a secondary rank, superior only to men, 
and in no way approximating to purified intelligence, much less to the abso- 
lute or supreme intelligence. The word * God,* therefore, appears most 
proper to render the term emphatically ; find it is worthy of remai^, that the 
Tibetans recognize a trinal unity, and that the Chinese Buddhists regard the 
three excellencies, Fiih, the law, and the union, as consubstantial, tung~te, and 
* one nature in three substances,* Suy-yeio-san^tS-sing-she-yth** 

After remarking that the word by which the Tibetans express the name of 
the first term of the triad, namely, Sangt^rgyas, which has been commonly, 
though erroneously, taken for a transcript of Shakia, implies (according to 
Schrdter) pure intelligence, the holy K«tr Adi-Buddba, God ; he con- 

tinues : I dwell upon this point, because it is the basis of the whole Sama^ 
mean theology, and has never yet been detected in the books of the Chinese. 
This is completely confirmed by wbat Mr. Hodgson has extracted from the 
Buddhist works at Catmandhu, whence it appears that there is no essential 
difference between the opinions of the sectaries of Nepal, Tibet, and China, 
respecting the principles of the esoteric doctrine. This important matter is, 
at the same time, very obscure, which cxpluns why so many learned writers 
have so imperfectly elucidated it. 

** M. D^uignes admits that in the Hindu mythology there are features 
which appear to have been borrowed from the Jews, and even from the Chris- 
tians. * The Hindus,* he observes, * have borrowed from the Greeks, since 
we find in the Sanscrit language some Greek and Latin words; and he instances 
kora and kendrah (centre). This was the limit of the knowledge respecting 
India at the period when he wrote his Memoirs. The grand phenomenon of 
the relations existing between all the tongues derived from the Sanscrit stock 
was not even suspected, as little progress had been made in the history of 
the religious tenets and of the civilization of the Hindus. Thus, whilst some 
systematic writers made Hindustan Uic birth-place of the sciences, M. De- 
guignes thought he was in a condition to affirm that, about 1100 years B.C. 
its population consisted of * barbarians and robbers.* Much knowledge of 
India has been acquired since that period, yet no critic would presume to 
hazard, with such a tone of confidence, either of these assertions. 

** Ma-twan-lin, in a general exposition of the Buddhic doctrines, speaks 
briefly of the diffbrent periods during which the law, revealed to the earth, 
spread prior to its being wholly extinguished. * Each Buddha,* he says, * on 
entering mremia, bequeaths a law, which is transmitted by tradition. There is 
the law CAtng, the law Seang, the law Mo, These are three degrees diflering 
from each other, like strong and weak wine. The number of years which 
elapse in each period is not alike. After the law Mo, all beings are weakened. 
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and as it were stupUtcd; they .obey not the doctrine of Baddha; all their 
actions incline to evil. Their life sliortens insensibly, until in the space of 
some hundreds of thousands of, years, it becomes so brief, that they are born 
in the morning and die at night. Then calamities happen through great fires, 
great floods, and great hurricanes. Every thing is destroyed, and is repro- 
duced. Mankind is then restored to their primitive purity. This is called a 
little kalpa,' M. D^ignes develops more fully this triple period of the law. 

* In the first,’ he says, * it was called or first lawt According te a 

work in which is given the history of these early times, this epoch began at 
the death of Ffih or Budtlha, and lasted 500 years. The second is named 
Seang-fdf or the law of figures and images ; it lasted 1,000 years. The third, 
named Mo^f, or latt^ law, is to last 3,000 years.’ He then observes, that 
Buddha, according to the Chinese, having died»1043 B.C., and the first law 
having lasted 500 ^ears, the date of the termination of the first period must be 
B.C. 543, which coincides with the date assigned by the Siamese and other 
oriental people for the birth of Buddha, and must be that of some great change 
in the Indian religion. Such a coincidence would be a fact of considerable 
importance to the chronology of Buddhism. We do not poasess the Ching-f*i~ 
tke^oo, the authority of which M. Deguignes has here invokeif, and wc cannot, 
therefore, affirm that he is wrong, in the duration he has assigned to the three 
periods ; but both the durations and the names of the periodb are differently 
given in other Buddhi&t books.” According to these authorities, the first 
period would be 1,400 years; the second, 1,500 years according to one 
authority, 2,500 according to another; the third, 10,000 years, to which 
30,000 have been added, making 30,000 years. Thus adopting the date com- 
puted the Chinese, agreeably to M. Peguignes, of the death of Shakia- 
imini, of B.C. 1043, the first period would finish A.D. 357; the second, 
A.D. 2857, after which comes the third period, that of the declining (not the 
latter) law, which will last 30,000 )ear8 longer, or AJ). 32857. There is 
another calculation, which fixes five periods, of 500 years each, from the 
departure of Shakia-muni for nirvana ; but os two of these periods ore appro- 
priated to the first law, its termination is brought down to B.C. 43. The 
second law likewise includes two periods, which expire A.D. 957. The third 
law runs on for 10,000 years, of which a period, or 500 years, has elapsed: 
this computation was made probably about the year 1457. 

** It is obvious that there is nothing like chronology in these fantastic cal- 
culations, and that the coincidence of the close of the first period with the era 
of the Siamese, which M. Deguignes imagined, does not exist, at least in the 
original works before us. It is necessary that we should seek elsewhere the 
reasons of the discrepancy between the primitive traditions respecting 
the birth of the founder of Buddhism, faithfully preserved in Chinese transla- 
tions made immediately from the Sanscrit, and the calculations relative to the 
same event, which have been adopted from the works of the Brahmans by the 
Buddhists of Ceylon and the farther peninsula of India.” 

The most valuable part of the memoirs of M. Deguignes, according to bis 
learned commentator, is that which relates to the establishment of the Sama- 
niean religion in China. The history he sketches contains Tew mistakes of 
importance, except where the doctrines of the religion were involved, which 
he bad not sufficient information to enable him to understand, or where he 
bad to deal with terms of Hindu origin. M. Remusat corrects a few of his 
mistirites, in order that they may not be perpetuated by the celebrity of his 
name and authority. Thus, in professing to translate from the Book of ihe 
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Fortfftwo Paragrapk§, the first Buddbic work brought to Cbinu and translated 
into Chines^ M. Deguignea says that Fiih spoke of another philosopher, 
name Kea-yih, who taught the same doctrine as himself, and waa likewise 
called Fiih. But the name of Kea-yUi, in Chinese translations, ^ff^icable to 
two personages altogether distinct ; one, the hnmediste predecessor of Shakia- 
muni, a Buddha as well as he, named in Sanscrit Kasyapa, who was born, 
when the life of man was SO, 000 years, in Benares, with a body sixteen Chinese 
cubits high, and with a halo about .him of twenty yojanas ; the other Kea-yih, 
sumamed the Great, is Mabakdya, the first of the disciples of Shakia who 
succeeded him in the rank of honourMr^ or patriarch. He was a Brahman of 
Magadha, and after performing the last honour to his master, died in Mount 
Kukhuta-pada, B.C. 905. , 

** The difficulties encountered in endeavouring to give the sense of a Bud> 
dhic term, without knowing its origin in the sacred language of India, arc 
no where seen so strongly as in the intm'prctntion of the titles of books, when 
disfigured by Chinese pronunciation. This has often misled M. Degnignes. 
We have already seen that he imagined he recognized the name of Brahma in 
Po-lo-me, the Chinese transcription of the Sanscrit word Parameta, conse- 
crated in the mystic doctrine to denote the arrival of the emancipated soul on 
the xhore of beatitude. Elsewhere he translates O^neaoudo^waug * king 
O-seaou-lo,* whereas it is the king of the Assooras, or genii. Ma/ia-pnn-Jo^ 
he renders * the Great Piion*jo,* whereas pan-Jo is the transcript of the Sans- 
crit prajna. This book (the Maha-panjo, or Kin-Jeang-panJo^kmg) has been 
the occasion of a more important error, in which M. Deguignes has participated 
with most of the writers who have treated of Buddhism, many of the mis- 
sionaries, and even Chinese literati. After speaking of the book of the Prajna^ 
* it contains,* he adds, * the law of the umo-wei, or non-entity.* Then citing 
a passage of Ma-twandin, * there has happened something very singular to the 
subject of this expression, which has given rise to different sects. Some have 
read woo-wei, * non-entity,* others have separated the two words, woo, ' no- 
thing,* and ivei, * to be,* &c. But the text of Ma-twan-lin furnishes a far more 
subtile distinction, which could not be discerned at the date of the memoirs. 
IVoo-wei is the absolute, the pure being, without attributes, without relation, 
without action, perfection, mind, void, nothing, non-entity, in opposition to 
what comprehends all nature, visible and invisible. It is in speaking of this 
being that the two sects of Ffih and Laou-tsze employ expressions which are 
obscure and even unintelligible, and which have provoked ridicule on the part 
of the literati, which is perhaps not ill applied to the vain efforts of the mind 
to grasp what eludes the understanding, but absurd, inasmuch as it misrepre- 
sents the opinions it persecutes. Our authors, who have quoted them without 
understanding them, have echoed from one to another that these sectaries 
deny the existence of the world ; that they affirm that noting made all tkingii, 
and that every thing was noi^ht ; that non-entity was the sole existing cause, 
and that the law of Fuh was a law of non-entity. There is not one of these 
reproaches which may not be appliciffile to mystics and quietists, framers of 
abstractions and dreamers of all countries. It may now be perceived in what 
sense these expressions ought to be accepted, which, so far from discovering 
the contradictions imputed to them, prove considerable elevation of thought 
amongst the sectaries who employ them, and an imagination racked by habits 
of meditation." 

In assigning an appropriate place in the Buddhic pantheon to an important 
personage, the Puo-sa Kwan-shc-yin, M. Remusat enters into some curious 
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V It is well known,** be remarks, ** that the supreme intelKgmce 
having, by bis thought {prajna or dl&sriM^^rodoced multiplicity 
this triad sprung five abstractions {dhpanjdr intelligences of the 
first. oHer(BoddbB), which procreated each an intelligence of the second order 
or ran {bodMtiiwd), From this denomination of bodhualwa the Chinese 
fbnned, by abbreviation, that of poo^, common not only to those five secon- 
dary intel^nces, but to all the souls who have succeeded in attaining the 
same dsgrde of perfection. Kwan-she-yin is placed in the first rank of these, but' 
Pndma-naigah is the name of another divinity of the same kind. The Sanscrit 
name of the former is Padma-pani : to this personage is attributed the creation 
of a^iifigted beings, as the construction of the different parts of the uuiverse 
is ascribed to 'Viswa-pani, under the name of Manjoo-sri. Padma-pkni, by 
reason ^ his productive power, represents, auAngst the agents of creation, 
the secijgld term of the triad, or science {prajna); and in the outward doctrine, 
there are appropriated to him some of the signs which characterize a female 
divinity. He has received various names, among others that of Avalokites- 
wara, or ' the contemplated lord.* This name, badly analyzed by translators, 
has formed that of Kwan-she-yin, or * the voice contemplatiiig the age.* Thus 
what has been asserted respecting this word * voice,* and what I myself stated 
on the subject,* rest only upon a Chinese blunder, and upon the circumstance 
that tlie word isioara, * lord,* having been taken by the Indianists of China 
for twara, * sound.* It is remarkable that this error Aould be tbe real origin 
of a title universally recognized in^ China, where scarcely any divinity is more 
honoured than Kwan-she-yin. 

** Amongst the works consulted by M. Deguignes for his sketch of Buddhism 
in China, is the a narrative the analyris of which I have laid before 

the Academy,! with observations calculated to define the itinerary of the 
traveller. I have availed myself of the information respecting ancient India 
which we have obtained since the time of Deguignes, and I think I have 
aucceeded in restoring to their primitive form all the geographical names, 
exMpt two or three, whereby we are in a condition to comprehend exactly the 
state of the countries visited by Fan-h^n. 

" In giving an exposition, after Ma-twan-lin, of the matters treated of in 
the celebrated work entitled or * Beauties of the Law,* M. Deguignes 

points out some of the moral or psychological categories under which the 
Buddhic metaphysicians are accustomed to class the subjects of their studies ; 
—the six roots, or senses ; the six atoms, or sensible qualities; the six percep- 
Hons, the four elements, and lastly tbe twelve ia-yang, or great principles. 
* No one,' he observes, * will, probably, he unwilling to learn what these 
twelve principles are. Father Georgi has given an engraving of a tabular 
rc|)re8entation of the universe, in which arc tbe sun, the moon, and the 
clouds, with the figure of the deity embracing all. Around is drawn a great 
circle, on which are depicted twelve symbols, which appear to be the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. This title is taken from the Khagioor, the chief book of 
the Tibetan religion. The names of the twelve symbols are the same as those 
of the twelve Chinese principles, as they are expressed in the Tibetan 
<iictionary. Arc these the twelve signs of the zodiac of the ancient Hindus?* 
He then gives the names of the twelve symbols, after Georgi, and aftcrwanlt* 
th oi f** of the twelve In-Jtwan, agreeably to the Tibetan and Chinese 
disrionaiy, or Pentaglot vocabulary, which we unfortunately do not possess. 
But tbe conjectures of M. Deguignes are entirely groundless; there is no 

* Mikuig. jinat. 1. 1. p. 177- t ^ Aslat. Juuin., vol. v. p. 1S8. 
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re()M«nee to zodiac or stars, as he might hare known had ha attended to the 
Chinese title in the Pentaglot vocabulary, and which is Fm-yong, not Indtumn, 
This term expresses the relation between effect and cause, and denotes die 
destiny, fatality, bond, which exists between all acts the series ^ succession 
of which constitutes individuality. By the efect of the Fti^yasjg, it is said, 
the soul of one man passes into the body of another man. For instance : a 
poor woman, who lived some thousand years ago, in the time of the Buddha 
Vipasyi, having furnished a small quantity of gold and a pearl to repair a defect 
in the face of a statue of this Buddha, framed the wish of being, in the sequel, 
the wife of the gilder who did the repair. This wish was fulfilled : for ninety- 
kalpas, a period of the world, she was bom again with a face of a gold-colour, 
and subsequently was born as the god Brahma. Her career as a god being 
completed, she became a Brahman in the country of Magadha, in whose 
family Maha-kaya, the first disciple of Shakia, was bom ; from him came 
the name of Kin-itik (gold colour). Another example of these yin>yai^, or 
individual dispositions, is as follows:— Ffih (Shakia-muni) related to his 
disciples how, in antecedent and prodigiously remote existences, he had 
merited, through his highly criminal deeds, severe punishments, and how, when 
he had even attained the dignity of Buddha, a portion of these just penalties, 
for ancient misdeeds, remained to be endured ; which explained how it waa 
that a being then so perfect could be suldected to such harsh trials. A female 
named Sun-to-le had inflicted many grievous wrongs upon Shakia Buddha ; the 
latter acquainted his auditors with the reason of this in the following terms. 
* There lived formerly in the city of Benares a player, named Ching-yen (pure- 
eye). At the same time there lived a courtesan, named Loo-seang. The 
player took this female with him in his carriage out of the city, into a garden 
planted with trees, where they disported together. In this garden there was 
a Pratyaka Buddha* devoted to the practice of pious works. The player, 
waiting till this holy personage went into the city to beg for subsistence, killed 
the courtesan, buried the corpse in the Pratyaka Buddha's hut, and laid to hia 
charge the crime which he had himself committed. At the moment, however, 
when the saint was about to be put to death, the real criminal was seized 
with remorse, avowed bis crime, and was consigned to execution by order of 
the king. The player,* added Shakia, * was inyfe^; the courtesan was Swii4o~le, 
This is the reason why, after so long a lapse of time, I have endured endless 
pains in consequence of my crime; and even now, although 1 have become 
Buddha, the remainder of my punishment remains to be endured, in the 
wrongs and calumnies of the woman Sun>to«le.’ 

*' Many anecdotes of the same kind corroborate, even in the person of 
Shakia, the inevitable influence of these yin-yang, or individual destinies; but 
besides these peculiar cases, there arc enumerated twelve degrees or links of 
fatalities common to all mankind, which are denominated in Sanscrit the 
twelve nidanas^ e. g. amdyd, ignorance, tantc&raf action or passion, vynyana, 
perception, namarupa, name and shape (individuality), &c. It may be seen, 
in the extracts from the Hindu Buddhic works,'|’ what is the tie which subsiats, 
in the opinion of the moralists or psychologists of India, between these suc- 
cessive acts, which are supposed to be linked to each other, as effect to cause. 
The soul is rendered subject to them ; it is as it were enclosed within the 
circle they form, to such a degree that it cannot free itself from its relations 

* A peculiar Buddlia (in Cbinaw IWie>/U). not a diidpla, but a laint or intanifanoe who baa 
attained a high degree of purity, although atlU retaining a dlatlnct or individual ealatanoe. They era 
auperlor to theArhana, and naxt to the Bodhiaataraa. 

t Mr. Colebrooke'B Memoir on the Phlkuophy of the Indian Sectarla, Tran*. B. A. S. vol. 11. p. a®. 
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^ith the beings which compose the external world. This is why their names 
,.are written on the circle which surrounds the representation of all the actions 
'of human life, in the table taken from the Kajoar, and republished by Father 
Oeoi^i. The symbols inserted are whimsically selected. Without the assis- 
iunce of the names, we should have some difficulty in recognizing that of the 
tem organs of the senses, in a half>ruined house, that of sensation, under the 
l^m of an arrow in a man'b eye, &c. 

" The diplomatic and warlike, rather than religious, expedition made by 
the Chinese into the heart of India, in the seventh century, afforded M. 
Deguignes an opportunity to speak of the country called Mo-keapto, and its 
ca|)ital, Keu-soo-mo-poo-lo, or Po-cha-le-tse. The latter vyord is wrong read ; 
it should be written Pa-to-lc-tsze, wfiich affords an exact equivalent of the 
Sanscrit Patali-putra.* It is also easy to restore the names of M^dha, and 
Cussumapoora, particularly when we read in Chinese authors that the hitter 
signified * city of flower^.* " 

M. Remiisat points out a variety of other mistakes, respecting names, into 
which M. Deguignes very excusably fell, considering the little progress made 
in his time in Hindu literature. The Chinese Fan he-«niversally renders 
" Indian,*' and when, on a single occasion, he examines* its etymology, he 
evidently considers it to signify ** prayers.** M. Remusat states that Fan is the 
term employed by the Chinese to designate Brahma. ** Twenty yenrs ago,** 
he remarks, ** when I suggested this explanation of the word Fan, I knew not 
whether the name itself belonged to the Sanscrit, and bad not traced its 
etymology. I have since discovered that Fan is nothing but the first sellable 
of the Sanscrit name of the god Brahma. However singular this may appear, 
it is indubitable, since the entire name is written Fan*ma and Fan4an-ma, and 
signifies, according to the Chinese, * most pure,* or * exempt from passion.* ** 

M. Remusat, in concluding a memoir which abounds with proofs of great 
learning and sagacity, whilst be does ample justice to the ** vast erudition '* of 
his countryman, remarks that “ his researches into the Samansan religion 
should be read with great distrust, since they contain numerous erroneous 
notions, inaccurate statements, and disfigured names ; and valuable as the me- 
moirs were at the period when the author submitted them to the Academy, 
they now possess no authority, except in what concerns the history of Buddhism 
in China. To resort to them without the risk of being misled, demands a 
capacity of verifying their contents by reference to the original works. 

• Tme, “ Min/’ in Oiiiicm;, representa rorr^rtly tlic Saniirrit rnial putra, which lus the Marne 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta , — ^At a meeting held on the 9th March, the presi- 
dent, Sir C. Grey, in the chair, it was resolved, upon the motion of the secre- 
tary, seconded by Sir C. Grey, " that it shall be optional with members, who 
have subscribed fbr twenty years and upwards, to continue their pecuniary 
contributions.** 

The secretary announced his intention of submitting, through the com- 
mittee, the names of four foreign gentlemen for election, as honorary mem- 
bers of the Society. It was resolved, that the committee take into considera- 
tion also, and report at the next meeting, how far it may be expedient to 
extend admission to the Society to residents in India as non-subscribing 
members. 

A paper, by the secretary, was then read, entitled “ Notes on the Pordon 
of the Dionysiacs of Nonnus relating to the Indians.** 

In the ninth vol., page 93, of the ResearcheSf the late Col. Wilford, quoting 
the Dionynaca of Nonnus, asserts that they ** are really the history of the 
Mahabharata, or Great War. A certun Dionysius,** he continues, ** wrote 
also a history of the Mahabharata in Greek, which is lost ; but from the few 
fragments remaining, it appears that it was nearly the same with that of 
Nonnus, and he entitled his work Batsanca, The Dionysiacs supply deficien- 
cies in the Mah^harata in Sanscrit, such as some emigrations from India, 
which it is highly probable took place in consequence of the bloody war.'* Sir 
William Jones, observes Mr. Wilson, had a different notion of the Dionysiacs, 
although he also was disposed to draw a parallel between them and a Hindu 
poem — the Ramayana; expressing himself confident that an accurate com- 
parison of the two poems would establish the identity of the Dionysiacs and 
the elder Rama. The writer proceeds to examine the analogies traceable 
between the poem of Nonnus and the great Indian epics. That any affinity 
between Dionysius and Rama is evinced by the Dionysiacs, as compared with 
the Ramayana, is an assertion, he thinks, which a comparison will scarcely 
justify. ** There is no resemblance between the heroes nor in the course of 
events, and the whole identity resolves itself into whatever likeness Hanu- 
man and his apes may be thought to bear to Pan and his satyrs. The opinion 
of Sir William Jones rested, therefore, on more unsatisfactory grounds than 
he suspected. With the Mahabharata there is perhaps a rather less question- 
able analogy; but we can scarcely admit with Wilford, that the work of 
Nonnus is the history of the Great War, or that it supplies any deficiencies 
in the Sanscrit composition.*’ In order to set this in a clearer light, Mr. Wilson 
adverts briefly to the subjects of the two Indian epics, and gjves a detail more 
at length of such portions of the Dionysiacs as relate to the events of which 
India is the site or theme. 

" The Ramayana relates, as is well known, a leading event in the life of 
Rdma, king of Ayodhya, or Oude. Having been banished by his father Desa- 
ratha, he adopted (he life of an ascetic in the forests, at the sources of the 
Godaveri, accompanied by his brother Lnkshmana, and his wife Site. The 
latter being stolen from him by Ravana, king of Lance, Rknia, with the assis- 
tance of Sugriva, king of the monkeys, or foresters and mountaineers of 
Karn&ta, invaded the capital of the ravisher, took it, killed Ravana in battle 
Asiat. Jour. N.S. Vol. (I No. 22. Z 
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established Vebhishana, that monarch’s brother, on the throne, and returned 
to Ajodhya, of which, hia father being dead, he assumed the sovereignty. 

“ The Mdkabharata details the dissentions of the Pundava and Kaurova 
princes, who were cousins by birth, and rival competitors for the throne of 
llpatinapur. The latter were at first successful, and compelled the former to 
^liwet themselves for a season, until they contracted an alliance with a power- 
M prince in Punj&b, when a part of the kingdom was transferred to them. 
Subsequently, this was lost by the Pandavas at dice, and they were again 
driven into exile, from which they emerged to assert their right in arms. AH 
the princes of India took part with one or other of the contending kinsmen, 
and a series of battles took place in Kurukshetra, t^ic modern Tahmesar, 
which ended in the destruction of Duryodhan and the other Kaurova princes, 
and the elevation of Yudhishthera, the elder of* the Pandava brothers, to the 
supreme sovereignty over India. I shall now offer a sketch of, that portion of 
the Dionysiacs which I have noticed above, premising, however, that I cannot 
pretend to have dohe more than cursorily inspect the work, and form a general 
idea of its details. Sir William Jones acknowledges he n^er read more than 
half of it, and those, to whom the composition is known, wHl probably be dis- 
posed to admit, that to have effected even so much, was a proof of no ordi- 
nary patience and assiduity. The general character of the poem is exceedingly 
Indian, being of extreme prolixity, and the course of the story being inces- 
santly interrupted by mythological episodes, more curious often than instruc- 
tive or interesting.” 

The hero of the poem of Nonnus (a Christian monk, and native of Egypt, 
who flourished in the fifth century) is Bacchus, or Dionysos, one of whoso 
exploits is the conquest of India. In the thirteenth book, Jupiter sends his 
son Bacchus to direct him to force the impious Indians to drink wine and cele- 
brate nocturnal orgies, or to expel them from Asia. The king of the Indians 
is named Deriaden, and in this, perhaps, an affinity may be found to the Kuril 
prince Duri/odhan. From the thirteenth to the twentieth books it requires 
some ingenuity to find any thing decidedly Hindu. The distinguished per- 
sonage Morrheus, may possibly, as conjectured by Wilford, be a corruption of 
Maharaja, {Morieis a^ it was pronounced by the Greeks), being, according to 
Hesychius, the Indian term for king, and max implying great. In the twenty- 
third book, the followers of Bacchus cross the Hydaspes by various means, 
amongst which is that of inflated skins, still common on the rivers of the Pun- 
jab. In the beginning of the twenty-sixth book, Deriaden, after his repulse, 
again prepares for war, and in the enumeration of his forces, some of his 
troops are said to have come from the strong-hold of Rodoes, conjectured by 
Major Wilford to be Rotas, and from the Parapoinisan mountains, the western 
portion of the Imaus or Himalaya chain. There also came the Dards, with 
whom we are familiar in Hindu history, as the Daradas, or mountaineers of 
the borders of Kashmir, and the people of Patalinnc, with a saline soil, which 
place is readily identifiable with the Indo-Scythic town Patalene, at the mouth 
of the Indus. With these inarch the hairy-breasted Dussoei Subiri— the latter, 
possibly, the Suviras, or Subiros of the Puranat, We have also, along with 
various others (adverted to more particularly in the paper), the Xuthri, Arieni, 
Za-ori, I-dri, Kaspein, whom we know to be Kashmirians! We have also the 
Sibee, the Sivas of Pauranic geography. According to Wilford, Gaut-ades is 
Bengal, and 0-eta, furnishing superior elephants, he conjectures to be Ayodhya 
or Oude. All these forces obey Deriaden, who is the son of the Hydaspes, by 
the nymph Astris, a daughter of the sun by Ccto the Naiad. The Hindu 
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k^end makes Duryodban, not the son exactly, but the descendant, of the stin, 
through his daughter Tapati, the naiad, or goddess, from whom the Tapti riYer 
derives its name. In the twenty*eighth book, a battle takes place between the 
forces of Bacchus and Deriaden. I'he Indians are described aa armed with 
swords and shields, bows and arrows; and their chiefs wearing mail, and 
mounted on chariots, or riding on elephants. " In the thirteenth book, Mbr- 
rheus falls upon the satyrs, and wounds Eurymedon, the son of Vulcan, who 
comes to his succour, and involves the victor in a flame of fire. Hydaspes 
comes to his aid, and extinguishes the flame. This is undoubtedly Indian, and 
both in the Mahabharat and Jtamayana we have repeated introduction of the 
counteracting elements, fire and water, employed as weapons by the chief 
heroes.** After a tremendous conflict, in which the gods, as in Homer, espouse 
tliffercnt sides, Bacchus, finding that the Indians are not to be subdued by land, 
prepares to attack them by sea. With this view he orders the Arab Rhada- 
incnes to build him a fleet. A few lines, at the beginning of the thirty-seventh 
book, correctly express Hindu sentiments. Yhe Indians! says Nonnus, burnt 
their dead with tearless eyes, considering that the deceased had escaped the 
bonds of life, and the spirit had returned to its circular revolution, to the goal 
from whence it first set out. In the thirty-ninth and fortieth books, the Rha^ 
damancs, or Arabs, enter the Hydaspes with their fleet, which is encountered, 
under the walls of Deris, by the Indian flotilla, commanded by Deriaden and 
Morrheus. A sanguinary conflict ensues, and the war is terminated by the 
triumph of Bacchus. On the whole, Mr Wilson observes, that it is clear the 
Dionysiacs have nothing in common with the Ramayana, and little more with 
the Mahabhurata ; although they no doubt oflfer some analogies, in the names 
of persons and places. 

*' There can be no doubt that an active intercourse subsisted between India 
and Egypt in the early ages of Christianity, by way of the Red Sea, carried 
on by both Arab and Indian vessels. The ancient fictions, and, it may be 
added, laws of the Hindus, and the vestiges of their race, language, and reli- 
gion, found in distant countries, particularly in the Eastern Archipelago, 
prove that there was a time when they were enterprising navigators, and that 
they were, as Nonnus asserts, accustomed to naval tactics. That they should 
visit Egypt, that some of them, probably many, were to be found at Alexan- 
dria, and other cities of that country, is therefore nothing unaccountable 
and from them Nonnus, himself an Egyptian, might easily have collected 
much more valuable accession to his long and elaborate composition- than tbose- 
which it actually affords.*^— Cal. Gov, Gaz, 

At the meeting of the Physical class of this Society, of which some notice 
was given last month, a paper was read on Artificial Hydraulic Cements, by 
Lieutenant W. Saunders, Madras Engineers. 

Lieut. Saunders details the results of a series of experiments lately con^ 
ducted by Colonel Pasley, of the Royal Engineers, at Chatham, on this im- 
portant subject ; he then proceeds to shew, from experiments lately made in 
Calcutta, that hydraulic mortars may be prepared with the utmost facility out 
of materials rei^ily procurable all over India. 

The principle of the fiibrication consists in mixing intimately together, five 
parts to two of lime and blue clay, making them into small cubes and calcin- 
ing them : when afterwards pounded fine, and worked up with a small portion 
of water, this mortar has the property of becoming perfectly hard under water. 
Several specimens were placed upon the table, and appeared nearly as hard as 
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Tlie natural kunkurs of thig\couDtry require little or no previoue 
l|Pl8>iire of clay : thekunkur, particularly, of the Salt-water Lake bang of 
Mif a perfect pouzzolana. 

The t h a n ks of the Society having b^n voted for these yarious contributions, 
the class proceeded to the inspection of the new compensation bars provided 
by the Hon. Company, for the measurement of base lines in the grand trigono- 
meliical survey of India. They were placed along the apartment exactly as 
prepared for use, with the various apparatus mounted, to shew the construc- 
tion, the adjustments, &c. Captain Everest, surveyor general and superinten- 
4ent of the trigonometrical survey, entered into a complete and highly 
interesting explanation of the subject 

He first adverted to the great difficulty of performing, within certain 
limits of accuracy, that apparently simple operation of measuring a straight 
line ; the number of linear units in use among different nhtions, all at variance 
though nominally derived from the same primitive sources, the human foot and 
the barleycorn ; the wery recent date of their actual lengths being compared, 
by Captain Kater’s experiments, under the orders of Parliasaent. He traced 
the origin of the modern measurements of the earth to M. Ricber’s observa- 
tion on the diminished length of the seconds-pendulum at Cayenne, in 167^* 
and the consequent investigation of the figure of the earth by Huygens and 
Newton, which stimulated the exertions of the philosophers of France, Italy, 
Sweden, and last of all, England, to the practical solution of this important 
problem, by the measurement of meridional arcs in different parts of the 
world. As the chief accuracy of the results of these depended on the base or 
portion of the line actually measured, every means were sought of attaining 
perfection in the instruments used for this purpose. Wooden rods were sub- 
ject to warp and lengthen, from humidity; chains to wear at the joints, and 
vary with alternations of heat and cold; glass rods were troublesome and 
fragile. The French had at last the merit of introducing a compound bar 
of platina and brass, which, by the unequal expansion of the the two metals, 
always pointed out its own correction for temperature ; but Colonel Colby, of 
the Irish trigonometrical survey, the inventor of the present apparatus, has 
surpassed them by doing away with all correction whatever. The principle of 
his invention, as far as it is possible to explain it in so brief a notice, is as 
follows. Brass expands nearly half as much again with heat as steel ; two 
bars of these metals, eight feet in length, are in practioe therefore placed side 
by side, say one Inch apart, and firmly united together in the centre ; upon 
heating these, the brass bar will expand one part in three more the other ; 
if, therefore, their ends be united together by a moveable lever, protruding 
two inches beyond the steel bar (making the whole length of the lever three 
inches) dmn a point at the end of this lever will always remain fixed, because 
we have two similar triangles superposed, the sides of which are three and 
two inches respectively, and their variable bases (i.e. their expansion) also in 
the same ratio. There are similar levers at both ends of the double bars, so 
that the distance between the fine dots adjusted upon these remains invariaUe. 
There are seven pairs of bars, which are placed in extension along the line, 
and adjusted by means of a ** boning ’* tdescope : the ends of the bars are 
kept six hicbes apart to prevent the Irest jogging, and this distance is set off 
by meaitaof double microscopes so fitted as to bisect the dots of two a4jaoent 
bars : those micneeeopes are also compensated, that their distance apart may 
be ae imMHialile as that of the bars. It will be sufficient to give some idea of 
the perfeotion of this mode of measuring, by stating, that in an experuaental 
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trial t>f the rods in liord’s Cricket Ground, a length of Ii67 feel Ap i 
measured, with a difference in result of only 3-40ths of an inch, w Mils 
to 7-]0th8 of an inch per mile. Former operations of the best Cv&i&ta^W' 
frequently varied upwards of ten inches in the mile. — Id. 

Medical and Phytkal Society of Calcutta . — ^At a meeting of this Society, ob 
the 6th March, a letter from Assistant Surgeon Spry (presented by the Medical 
Board), on the manufacture of Glauber’s salt at Cawnpore, Mr. Preston’s 
communication on ligature of the carotid artery, and Mr. Raleigh’s report on 
fractures, were read, and gave rise to some interesting discussion. 

Sulphate of soda, or Glauber salt, it appears, exists in a native state in 
different parts of this country. That prepared and reported on by Mr. Spry is 
derived from a mineral earth, well known to the natives by the name of hhure 
muttie^ the former word being the Arabic for alkali, and the latter Sanscrit for 
earth. The only use made of, the salt, by the natives of dude, is to give to 
their sheep, it being supposed^p. have the effect of fining the fleece. The face 
of the country whence it is blbught is flat, and intersected by deep ravines. 
It .abounds in the neighbourhood of Onaoo, about ten miles from the banks of 
the Ganges, and is in hard striated masses, mixed with sand. In rendering 
tlie salt free from impurities, little difficulty is experienced. The process 
adopted by the natives is both easy and simple. It consists in boiling the khare 
muttie in little more than its weight of water, tbc whites of ^s having been 
previously beaten up and mixed with it until a pellicle forms. It is then 
allowed to stand for about half an hour, that the impurities may subside; after 
which the supernatant liquor is set aside to crystallize. This process is repeated 
to free the crystals from any remmning impurities, and the salt is then laid 
apart for use. Two pounds of earth treated in this manner yields one pound 
of pure Glauber salt. 

With reference to Mr. Preston’s deviation from the usual mode of treating 
palsy, he states, that he conceived generally, that the operation of tying the 
carotid artery might be had recourse to with advantage in diseases of the 
brain, especially such as we have reason to believe depend upon congestion, 
inflammation, or irritation of that organ ; as its principal effect would be to 
diminish the supfily of blood, an object which we have more or less in view, in the 
treatment of cerebral affections, although it cannot always be accomplished 1^ 
depletory measures. Venesection, and the application of leeches, often in- 
crease the determination to the head, partly by the disturbance they excite in 
the system, and partly by the reaction which frequently follows their employ- 
ment. A more durable and more decided efiect, it appeared to Mr. Prfston, might 
be induced by this operation than by any mode of depletion, and he inclined to 
the opinion that it might entirely remove or greatly diminish congestion, and 
chronic inflammation of the brain, and its membranes, the cause, he believes^ 
of many diseases, which the common mode of treatment too frequently finis of 
relieving. At length, a case came under Mr. Preston’s care, which appearing 
hopeless, the disease being altogether unaffected by the remedies employed, 
and the strength beginning to sink ; he determined on tying the common carotid 
artery, which he did accordingly, on the right side — ^bearing in mind the cir- 
cumstance, that injury of either hemisphere of the brain aflects the side of the 
hody opposite the lesion, and here the paralytic affection was on the left side# 
The case is minutely reported on for about twenty days after the operati^ 
but the paralysis, it seems, was not cured; though the man had somewhat im- 
proved, having recovered the power of articulating as distinctly os befiMre the 
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attack, which did not exist before the operation ; and being able to walk about 
with the help of a stick. 

vltfr. Raleigh’s paper is in continuation of his report on the treatment of 
fractures according to the principles laid down, and with the apparatus recom- 
mended by Mr. Amesbury, in elucidation of which several cases are given. 
These strongly illustrate the great improvement in the treatment of fractures 
which Mr. Amesbury’s plan has introduced, for in fractures of the leg, the 
limb being secured according to it, the patient, instead of lying on his back in 
bed, according to the old system, for many wearisome days, may sit up or walk 
about by the help of crutches. In disunited fractures of the upper part of the 
thigh bone, the efficacy of the fracture bed, in promoting and establishing 
union, without leaving any apparent deformity, is proved by these cases; and 
Mr. Raleigh concludes by repeating Mr. Amesbury’s injunctionsK^against the use 
of the several apparatuses, in cases to which they are not applicable, reminding 
those who make use of them, that in all cases of fracture above the middle of 
the thigh, the fracture-bed should be had rcc<nirsc to. Mr, Raleigh’s expe- 
rience has convinced him of the necessity of attending to thb injunction. — Id, 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Calcutta,-^ Ax the meeting of the 
9th March, Sir Robert Colquhoun submitted three letters to his address from 
Dr. R. Tytler, with a statement of experiments performed with bazar rice 
upon goats in June and July 1829, and communicating other facts consequent 
on the feeding of various animals with rice; also forwarding cars of diseased 
barley plucked on the banks of the Jellinghy on the 4th February last. The 
paper in the first letter was then read, by which it appeared, that two healthy 
goats were fed for a time entirely upon coarse bazar rice and water, which, in 
the course of about twenty-four hours, gave rise to a bowel complaint that 
continued for two or three days. A gangrenous affection of a part of the body 
of each also supervened. Two friends of Dr. T. testified to the correctness of 
the results stated. Dr. Tytler also adverted to a series of facts illustrative of 
the bad effects of diseased gram. Rye, for instance, is affected with a parti- 
cular disease named ergot, and the use of such diseased rye is attended with 
gangrenous ulcers in various parts of the body. In the year 1824, a dreadful 
ulcer affected the convicts in the hospitals of Bencoolen. Those men were fed 
upon Bengal bazar rice, of the same description with that given to the goats 
in the foregoing experiments. The use of the rice was stopped, under Dr. 
Tytler’s directions, and the ulcers disappeared.— Jd. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. ~r^At a special general meeting 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, held at Bombay on the 3d 
Miurch 1831, J. Wedderburn, Esq., vice-president, in the chair; the secretary, 
R.C. Money, Esq,, having stated the purpose for which this special meeting 
was held, Mr. Wedderburn rose and addressed the meeting to the following 
effect. 

As the arrival of the Earl of Clare may be immediately expected, it becomes 
necessary to take into consideration the most propermanner in which his Lord- 
ship can be solicited to do the Society the honour of favouring it with hi.> 
support and patronage. As,, however, the chair is at present so ably and 
respectably filled, 1 may anticipate that it cannot be the wish of the Society 
that the president should now vacate that situation in the same manner that 
Mr. Woodhouse resigned the presidentship in 1819, in order to make way for 
Mr. Elphinstonc. Nor is it necessary, for by recurring to the system adopted 
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by the Asiatic Society at Calcutta from its first institution, and by the Literary 
Society at Madras, and by nominating a patron and vice-patrons, an office 
would be thus introduced not unsuitable to the dignity of the governor of this 
presidency. I beg leave, therefore, to move, that the Earl of 'Clare, on bit 
arrival, be solicited to do the Society the honour of accepting the office Of 
patron, and that, should his lordship comply with this solicitation, the judges 
and members of council, who arc at present members of the Society, be then 
requested to become vice-patrons. By this arrangement, it will be evident the 
patron and vice-patrons will be relieved from the trouble of participating in 
the management of the affairs of the Sodety ; while they will, at the same 
time, have every opportunity of promoting, by their influence, and their occa- 
sional attendance at its meetings, its success and usefulness. This arrange- 
ment also will leave the Society at greater liberty in electing as efficient office- 
bearers such members only as are in the habit of taking an interest in its afiairs, 
or such as are distinguished by their literary qualifications. 

This motion, having been seconded by Mr. Parish, was unanimously adopted. 

It was then suggested by Lieut. Colonel Kennedy that, as it had been officially 
intimated that the Earl of Clare would probably hold a levee, immediately 
on his disembarkation, in the library of the Society, no better opportunity 
could occur for carrying the preceding resolution into effect, and that it would, 
therefore, be advisable to appoint now a deputation for that purpose. This 
suggestion having been seconded by Mr. Morris, the following gentlemen were 
appointed to wait upon Lord Clare, in order to convey to his lordship the 
request of the Society that he would do it the honour of accepting the office 
of patron. 

The president; J. Wedderbiirn, Esq.; J. Parish, Esq.; J. A. Maxwell, 
Esq. ; Major Dickenson ; and the secretary.* 

Lieut. Colonel Kennedy now rose, mid moved that the two committees 
elected at the last anniversary meeting should be united into one general com- 
mittee for the management of all the affairs of the Society ; and that from and 
after the next anniversary meeting, one committee only be elected, to be deno- 
minated the committee of management, and to be composed of the president, 
vice-presidents, secretary, and ten of the members to be annually elected. 
Five members, including the secretary, to form a quorum for the transaction 
of business. The lieut. colonel observed, ^hat he was induced to submit this 
proposition to the meeting for two reasons : the, one was, the great difficulty 
that occurred in obtaining the attendance of the members when the committee 
consisted of only a small number ; but the other was of much more importance, 
for he was convinced from the discussions that had taken place during the last 
two years, that a general wish existed amongst the members and subscribers, 
that the management of the afiairs of the Society should be entrusted to a 
greater number of persons than that by which they had been previously con- 
ducted. Obvious objections, however, opposed the formation of a committee 
under the condition that two or more of the members should be replaced each 
year, for experience showed too clearly that such a rotation would inevitably 
deprive the Society of the assistance of those persons, who, from their acquain- 
tance with its affairs and their interest in its concerns were best qualified to 
ensure its success and prosperity ; but the object in view would probably be much 
more advantageously attained by adopting the present proposition, for, while 
the committee of management w'ould consist principally of what might be called 

• The locreury having hoen iirevcnted from accompanylog the deputation, hie place was supplied hy 
the Rev. Mr. Carr. 
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loroianent members, 8til4 from the changes continually taking place in the 
pciety of Bombay, the introduction of new members into it must be of frequent 
t^urrence. 

|;Jhis motion, 

^^ted. 

The secretary then stated, that as the adoption of the two preceding resolu- 
tions would necessarily occasion a considerable change in the existing rules 
and regulations of the Society, this opportunity had been taken to carry into 
effect a general revision of them ; and he, therefore, begged leave to submit to 
the meeting the result of this revision. 

The revised rules and regulations having been read over and discussed, the 
secretary moved that the former rules and regulations be cancelled and 
annulled, and tliat the revised ones be subBiitUteiTin their place. 

This motion, having been seconded by Lieut. Colonel Kennedy, was unani- 
mously adopted. 

At the succeeding monthly meeting, held on the 30th March, Mr. Wedder- 
burn announced that the deputation had waited upnn th^Kight Hon. the 
Governor, who had been pleased to accept the office of patroiT, expressing his 
readiness to assist to the utmost of his power in promotiiig the objects for the 
attainment of which the Society had been instituted. 


having been seconded by Major Griffiths, was unanimously 


VARIETIES. 

The Chincie Teadree in the BraziU.—~The Diario Fluminerue states, that the 
director of the botanical gardens will, with pleasure, not only furnish the seed 
of the tea-tree to all who ask for them, but forward the same to the different 
presidents of the maritime provinces, if requested. This plant is most suc- 
cessfully cultivated in S. Paurs, by Sr. Jose Arouche de Toledo, whose garden 
contains upwards of 31,000 plants, and who, with his accustomed kindness, 
will furnish seed, and even small plants, to the presidents of the centre pro- 
vinces. ** This worthy citizen of S. Paul’s has, in many instancca, been 
serviceable to Brazil; and, particularly for introducing the cultivation of the 
tea-plant in that province, from whence it can be so easily distributed in the 
adjoining provinces, has rendered him a creditor to the gratitude of his country. 
This gentleman’s plantation being new, the harvest is of course small ; but in 
that commenced in September 18^0 and finished in May of the present year 
be housed 18 arrobes and 12 lbs. of tea of excellent quality. On being ques- 
tioned as to the progress of the cultivation of the tea-plant in S. Paul’s, he 
answered, * I am not the only cultivator of tea ; others of my countrymen have 
made the experiment. In the commencement,’ he further remarked, * I had 
to endure the sarcasm of many, who supposed that the tea-plant was created 
exclusively for China ; but since they have seen that the plant will flourish in 
this climate, several have prepared from 8 lbs. to 2 arrobes, and this will pro- 
gressively increase.’ ” The editor observes “ It is indisputably to the inte- 
rest of the government and of the nation that agriculture in all its branches 
should be supported and protected by salutary laws. In the first place, now 
that the culivation of tea is in its infancy, would it not be judicious for the 
government to award an annual premium to the planter who produced the 
largest quantity of tea of his own growth ? Should the tea of Braril be of a 
qu^ity sufficiently good for general use, which the experiments have warranted 
us to suppose, might not an extra duty be laid upon foreign tee, and, if neces- 
sary, equal to a prohibition ? Would not all the money now sent to China 
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mamn In the eountry ? And thit only tupposlng that the produce fhOuMhe 
nearly equal to the consumption. When we call to laiml, that seventy yenra 
ego, cig^ee, that principal fount of national wealth, was imported iato Braal, 
ought we doubt that tea, which has so augmented the riches at China^ will, 
if supported and encouraged by the government also augment the wealth of 
Brazil ? It would give us the greatest pleasure to have to announce to our 
readers that the government of Brazil was not only a protector of agricultnre, 
by the awarding of premiums for the best agricultural productions ; but also, 
that by salutary legislative measures, the Brazilian agriculturist had been 
relieved from the onus of export duties, and that every farmer would find in 
the Braulian government a firiend and a protector.^ 

Temperance Societies,— The society established under the denomination of 
** The British and Foreign Temperance Society,** the object of which is to stop 
entirely the use of ardent spirits, except as medicine, and to discourage the im- 
moderate use of all fermented liquors, has put forth their first report, accom- 
panied by an address, in which they urge the subject upon the attention of 
magistrates, medical professors, teachers, and especially the cleigy. They point 
out the horrible train of mischiefs entailed upon society, more particularly on 
the lower orders, by the agency of drinking, and they cite the just remark of a 
professional writer, who refers to the extraordinary situation of " an enlight- 
ened community, profesring the highest regard for morality and religion, making 
laws for the suppression and punishment of vice, and the promotion of virtue 
and good order ; instituting societies to encourage industry, enlighten the ig- 
norant, reclaim the vicious, bring back the wanderer, protect the orphan, feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, bind up the broken-hearted, and restore domes- 
tic peace ; at the same time creating and fostering those very means that carry 
idleness and ignorance, and vice and nakedness, and starvation and discord into 
all ranks of society ; that make widows and orphans ; that sow the seeds of 
disease and death among os ; that strike, indeed, at the foundation of all that 
is good and great.** 

From the effects produced liy the formation of Temperance Societies in 
America, — where, it appears, spirit-dealers and publicans give up their licenses, 
renounce their trade, and join the societies, whilst multitudes of the working- 
classes devote the sums they used to waste in strong drink to advance them- 
selves and their families in life,-~thc best consequences may be expected to re- 
sult from such associations in this country, provided they are conducted with 
discretion. 

The following are the fundamental resolutions of the Society : 

I. That the unhappy propensity to the use of distilled spirits is one of the 
chief causes of pauperism, disease, and crime in this kingdom. 

II. That the exertions hitherto made for the discouragement of intemperance, 
have been found by experience to be insufficient. 

III. That since the cure of intemperate habits, when once established, though 
by no means hopeless, has been ever found of extreme difficulty, the object of 
this Society can be attained by such means only as arc calculated to prevent the 
formation of habits of intemperant drinking. 

IV. That this Society shall accordingly consist of such persons os subscribe 
the following declaration : 

^ We, whose names are subscribed, do voluntarily agree to abstain entirely 
from the use of distilled spirits, except for medicinal purposes; and although 
the moderate use of other liquors is not excluded, yet as the promotion of 
Temperance in every form is the specific design of the Society, it is understood 
that excess in these necessarily excludes from membership.'* 

Mat, Journ, N.S. Vol. 6. No.22r 2 A 
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V* That the Membera of this So<aety ahall promote tlie circulation of public 
cations which shall have received the sanction of the Committee, and which 
shall be restricted to the diffusion of such information as maQr induce modera- 
tion in the use of fermented liquors, and the total disuse of distilled spirits, ex- 
cept, under professional advice, for medicinal purposes. 

VI. That a contribution to the funds shall not be deemed necessary to mem- 
bership ; although it is strongly recommended to all to further the object of 
this Society by their benefactions. 

Pri'vincial Temperance Societies are recommended, and are forming through- 
out the country ; but the Committee of the principal Society, established at 
Exeter Hall, although, ** from the station they are placed, they see a vast field 
for useful labour extending before them,*' find thqr efforts obstructed by '* want 
of funds adequate to any measures of national service.** 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Palestine, or the Holy LanA ; from the Earhrst Period to the Present Time. By the 
Rev. Michai T. Russklt., L.L.D. Being vol. iv. of th^^inhuryh Cabinet 
Library. AVitli Map and Cuts. Edinbui^h, Oliver ami Boyd. London, Simpkiii 
and Marshall, 1S31. 

By judiciously comhining the local descriptions of the Holy Land given by travel- 
lers, ancient and modem, with its history as the celebrated abode of the Hebrew 
tribes, and with a succinct exposition of the antiquities, institutions, rise and full of 
that remarkable people, Dr. liusscll has produced a work which cannot fail to possess 
a high degree of interest in the eyes of all classes of readers. A very copious col- 
lection of materials is here condensed into a concise and perspicuous description of 
Palestine in all its aspects, historical, geographical, topographical, and even its na- 
tural bistor}',— geology, meteorology, zoology, and vegetable productions,— is not 
neglected. We can pronounce Ihi*. work a fit companion of the preceding volumes of 
the Edinburgh Calinet Library, which is no trivial praise. 

The Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By David BnEwsTEa, LL.D., F.R.S. Being 
vol. xxiv. of The Family Library. London, 1831. Murray. 

Rarely does it happen that Iho biography of a philosopher falls into bund'- crpable of 
doing ample justice to his merits. A mere dry chronicic of the events in the life of 
Sir Isaac Newton w'ould possess little intere<^t ; and to unfold the history and value of 
bis stupendous discoveries ; to teach the imphilosophlcal to appreciate the vastness 
of his intellect, without impairing and obscuring the portrait of New'ton by general, 
vague, and indisci imin^ite eulogy ; to vindicate his real claims to imperishable renown 
by an equal exposure of the culnmiiioiis detractions of some, and the inconsidenilc 
and unmeaning |)ancg>Tir.s of others, is a task which re(piirc.s a mind congenial to 
Mevvtorrs. Without disparagement to others, w'c may venture to say. that a fitter 
biographer, one possessed of more of these qualifications, could scarcely be found at 
the present day. than Dr. Brewster. 

This is one of the most doliglitfiil as well as useful volumes, of its kind, which ever 
issued from the press. The subjects are most judiciously distributed and arranged ; 
t'le discoveries of Newton, esjiccially those relating to optics, are treated with lumi- 
nous conciseness ; and the biugrajihy of the philosopher has received new' light from 
the indefatigable researches of Dr. Brew ster, w'ho seems to have spared no exertion to 
render his undertaking complete. lie has invc.stigated with singular industry and 
success the subject of the aberration of mind imputed to Newton by certain foreign 
writers, and has dc nonstrated the falsehood of the statement, ns reported by them, 
and of the invidious inference insinuated rather than drawn front the Sieged fact, tlwt 
Nbw%oh became religious not till he had become insane. 

Some of the letters of Newton, written while under the temporary influence of that 
nervous exitement or irritability, which was the ground of the remark of Huygens, 
** NetoUmwn incidisse in phrenitim," are curious. In a letter to Mr. Locke, dated 
•* Cambridge, October 6, 4603,” Sir Isaac states, in explanation of a foimer letttf, 
written under the influence of that nervous irritability, that the preceding winter he 
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got an ill habit of sleeping tOo often by the fire, which had produced an epidemical dis- 
temper, so that,'* he says, when I wrote to you, 1 had not slept an hour a night, 
for a fortnight together, and for 6ve da 3 r 8 together, not a wink.” He adds, “ I re- 
memlier 1 wrote to you, but what I said of your book I rememlicr no:.*' The letter 
referred to, which is dated “ at the Bull, in Slioiuditch, London, September 16th 
1693,” is as follows : — 

“ Sir; Being of opinion that you endeavoured to embroil me with women, and 
by other means, I was so much affected with it, as that when one told me you were 
sickly and would not live, I answered, ‘twerc better if you were dead. I desire you 
to forgive rnc tliis uncliuritablcness ; for 1 am now satisfied that whut you have done 
is just, and I beg your pardon for my having hard thoughts of yon lor it, and for re- 
livesenting tliat you struck at the root of morality, in a principle you livd in your hook 
of ideas, and dcsigncil to imrsue in aiiuUier hwik, and that I took you for a TIohbist. I 
beg your ]>imlon also for saying or thinking that there was a design to sell me an oflice, 
or to embroil me. I uni your most humble and initortunate scrnint, Is. Nuviton.” 

Hero is an appearance of ei;ceiitrieity, arising fiom disurdeted health, but no jihrcnzy. 
Dr. Brewster, however, has accumulated a variety of testimonies of the most satis, 
factory kind to shew that Huygens was misliiftinned, and that M^I. La Place and 
Biot w'cre totally deceived and misled. The question, in short, is set at rest. 

A Treatise on the Oriqui, Progre<tsive Improvement, and Present State of the SiUt Ma- 
nafacture. Being \ol. xxii. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclop'tdia. London, 1831. 
I^oiigman and Co. Taylor. 

Tlic history and the details of silk and the silk manufacture are treated in this book 
with great niinuteness and precision, and form a very curious work. It is divided 
into four parts — namely, an historical account of the rise and progress of the culture 
and nmnufucture of silk ; an uccoiint of the culture of the mulberry tree, ami the 
growth of the silk- worm; a treatise on the manufacture of the thread, and an account 
of the chemical, medical, ami electiieul properties of silk. 

The author traces the origin of the silk culture and manufacture to tlie Chinese ; 
but his autliontics arc not so salKsfuctory as they might be if he had not been con. 
tented with referring to old authors. It is remarkable that modern writers on 
Lusteni topics should bo satisfied with tlie testimony of authors who wrote when 
these topics were iiifinately loss illustrated tlian at the present day. Tlie writer says; 
” it is now so generally iidiiiitted that the Seres of the ancients are the Chinese of the 
nuMlenis, that it is imiiecessury to enter into any discussion in proof of this belief.” 
'I'his fact is not, however, so generally admitted now, we believe, as when his 
authorities wrote. ” Se,'’ lie continues ” is Ihc name for silk in the Chinese language; 
this, by faulty proiiuiici<itioii, not inieommcMi in their frontier pro\'inces, acquired the 
final r, tiiiis changing the word into scr, tiie very name adopted by the Greeks.** 
All this sounds very well to a superficial reader, but it is wholly incorrect. The 
Chinese term for silk is sze ; it could not acquire the final r, because the Chinese, in 
none of their jirovinees, can articulate the r. In Corea, where a different spoken, 
language prevails, the term for silk is sir, precisely the Greek rs«; and if we 
lire to adopt an hypotliesis on the subject, we should say that the Chinese 
obtained silk, or the silk-w'orm, from Corea, or from Japtm, where tlie mulberry 
tree grows in perfection, and where silk is made of a superior quality to the 
Chinese; and diat the latter, in adojiting the name of sir, necessarily dropped 
tile final letter, w'iiieh is iiiqn’onoiinciible by tlieir organs. The word sze, however, may 
be originally Chinese, and bear only an accidental rcscmhlancc to sir and rs^, since 
the intrinsic meaning of the character, wiieii decomposed, is ** very fine and delicate.’* 

27<e Sunday JJbrary, or the Protestant's Manual for the Sabbath Day. By the Rev. 

T. F. DiBOiN, D. D. vol V. London ; Longman and Co, 

Wk agree with the editor of this Work, that the contents of this volume “will not 
bo found inferior to those of any volume whicli has preceded it.” They consist of 
sixteen sermons, two from each of the following eminent divines : —Bishop Newton, 
Dr. Hugh Blair, Dr. Chalmers (of Glasgow), M. A. Alison, Mr. A. Irvine, Md 
Mr. Benson ; and one sermou from each of the following Mr. Robert Hall, Dr. 
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Spiy, Deui Cliandler, ind Mr. WeUb le Bat. That by Mr. Hall on Modem Inflde- 
ity, ** reprinted for the thousandth time," is a splendid exhibition of eloquence. 

NarraUoe of iho Adumteo War ; with a View of the jrretent State of the Colony of 
Sierra Leone. By Major Ricketts, late of the Royal African Colonial Corps. 
London, 1831. Simpkin and Marshall, Egciton, Ridgwuy. 

This history of the disastrous transactions on the Gold Coast, subsequent to the 
appointment of tlie lute Sir Charles Macarthy to the command of the British settle- 
ments in that quarter, in 1822, the tragical bite of that oflicer, witli a sketch of the 
state of Sierra Leone, by " the only surviving officer who witnessed most of the 
events on the Gold Coast, who resided long in the country, and filled various oflicial 
posts there, makes a valuable addition to our knowledge of British Africa." 

The particulars of the Aslmntee war arc given at length. Major Ricketts was 
brigade nuyor, and in attendance on Sir Charles Macarthy, when he fell a victim to 
Ashantee ferocity. 

Le Traducteur ; or. Historical, Dramatic, and MisceUaneous Selectiotw from the lest 
French Writers, on a plan calculated to rentier Heading and Translation peculiarly 
aermeeaik in acquirintj the French Language. By P. F. Mfrlkt, Teacher of the 
French Language at the University of London. Second edition, considerably aug- 
mented and improved. London, 1831 . Wilson, Taylor. 

We have looked through tliis volume, and can bear testimony to the justness of the 
praises bestowed upon it, us a must ingenious and useful expedient for familiarising 
the students of the French language with its grammatical and idionmtical niceties, 
blending the agi'eeabic with the useful, and excluding cver>’ thought or expression of 
an immoral or irreligious tendency. It would be an elegant little present to youth. 

Oliver and Boyd*s Catechisms. 

These are a series of little works, adapted to elementary instruction, entirely new, 
and upon a plan which combines conciseness, precision, and accuracy. The subji^ets 
already published are— History of England and Scotland, geography, zoology, gram- 
mar, English, Latin, and French ; Christian instruction, English composition, 
drawing and perspective, and the works of creation. The catechetical form admits of 
many advantages, which are not overlooked in these excellent little treatises, which are 
illustrated, where necessary, with cuts. The price of each is only 9d. / 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

M. Abel-Remusat has in praparution a comprehensive memoir on Buddhism, the 
chief object of which is to fix the point at wliicli the inquiries of European scholars 
have arrived in respect to tliat peculiar religion, and to point out what is still necessary 
to be known, in order to make its principal dogmas clearly known. The first part will 
contain an analysis of Mr. Hodgson’s dissertations on the subject of the Buddhism of 
Nepali accompanied by a systematic table of the opinions tA the Buddhists of that 
country on the points of theology and cosmogony; tlie second will be devoted to on 
ettinination of Mr. Schmidt’s Memoirs, read before the Imjicrial Academy of St. 
Feteisbuigh, on the Buddliism of the Mongols, with a' sketch of their system, con- 
trasted with that of the Hindoos. Tlie third part will exhibit a comparison of the 
theistic Buddhism of the Nepalese with the pantheistic system of M. Schmidt, in con- 
nection with the Samaniean doctrines of the Chinese. 

Among the annuals for 1832, tliere are already announced Friendship's Offering^ 
the Comic Offering, edited by Miss Sheridan ; the Literary Souvenir, edited by Mr. 
A* A. Watts ; the Keepsake, the Amethyst^ the New Years Gift and Juvenile jSom- 
foenir, and Heath's Picturesque Annual A new candidate for popular patroinge ti' 
likewise announcedi namely, the ConHnenUd Annwd, 
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PARLIAMENTARY FAP^Ra 
India RvficMUB. 

Statement-of Ilia RafoiuesMid Charges of India (exclusive of the Commercial ChaiTses) iliTKe 
Year* 180U-10, 1817-18, and 18a7-20. 

( From Second Reimt oj Commons' Commiltce on East^Indiu AJdvrt.) 
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FosUoffice 

Stamps 

Judicial 

Customs 

Land Revenue in Lower ( 

Provinces ^ 

Benares 

Ceded Frovincee in Oude ... 
Conquered Provinces 


Ceded Prov. in Uurinah 
Ava Indemnification .... 

Salt 

Opium 

Marine 

Military Charges 

Civil do 


Dcccan Prize-money, ere- 1 
diied in former years ... J 
Batta— Burmese War 
Buildings 


Total 


REVENUES. 

CHARGES. 

1809-10. 

1817.18. 

1827-28. 

1809-10. 

1817.18. 

1827-20. 

£. 

£, 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£, 

4,600 

24,801 

32,176 

18,392 

21,028 

37,909 

44,900 

52,703 

91,833 

36,696 

40,940 

89,075 

53,665 

1.30,979 

238,546 

9, .5.55 

52,091 

81.690 

100,022 

69,043 

85,442 

587,979 

661,040 

677,877 

245,415 

478,773 

.367,355 

26,289 

54,540 

65,794 

3,301,402 

.3,498,246 

.3,862,258 

443.861 

464,672 

664, 5ir 

.*>70,486 

624,354 

778,53.3 

155,845 

174,126 

232,360 

1,970,941 

2,230,633 

1,813,561 

40.3,123 

403.226 

506,223 

1,378,318 

1,724,234 

2,398,104 

766,419 

702,731 

8.36,825 

— 

— 

508,293 


^ — 

87,298 

— ■ 

— 

87.487 

— 


82,907 

— 

— 

186,010 

— 



1,771,471 1,867,197 

2,382,277 

423,609 

A\i7,7\2 

808,322 

822,343 

87.3,598 

2,051,621 

8.3,128 

89,250 

658,254 

19,294 

46,950 

38,486 

94,441 

130,321 

117,745 


— 


.3,448,434 

4,429,542 

4,484,299 

— 

— 

— 

600,739 

742,536 

1,102,824 

— 

— 


— 

— 

600,905 


— 

_ 


— 

91,231 

— 

— 

— 

109,829 

88,849 

548,492 

10,282,917,11,621,511 

14,921,982 

7,208,339 

•8,537,500 

11,774,627 



£ 

1,605,302 

1,598,876 

1,712,25£ 



£ 

8,813,641 

l|l0,136,37( 

)|l3, 486,881 


Madras. 


Post-office 

17,906 

19,911 

4.920j 

20,300 

947, 56o' 
1,333,190 
419,688 
1,101,166 
47,444 
642,310 

221,605 

7,665 

32,043 

20,920 

25,568 

23,160 

29,339 

Mint 

4,3.32 


20,406 



13,845 


268.317 

250.214 

Civil and Judicial Charges 

Ancient Fossesvioiis 

Cnrnatic 

1,11.3,072 

1,214,088 

464,584 

1,571,393 

846,365 
1,404, .342 
394,672 
1,178,468 
56,225 
584,369 

245,196 

7,801 

530,745 

400,016 

316,886 

358,959! 334.137 

242,408 195.557 

434.987! 492.669 


139,920 

188,3.54 

252,296 

4,066 

186,638 

Ced(^ and Conquered 

176,915 

299,3.33 

9.437 

Nizam 

662,841 

59,396 

104,076 

132,911 

Salt and Licences, ancient 1 

Possessions j 

Marine 

67,896 


18,275 

1.3,116 

29,717 

18,781 

Dutdi Settlements 

11,123 

209,674 


8,622 


— 

Subsidies from Travancore, 1 
C^hin, and Mysore ... J 
Military barges 

319,674 

392,365 

.3.146,49.3 

3,450,992 

3,897,52( 

Buildings 

— 

— 

— 

69,563 

42,793 

ei,87( 

Total £ 

5,515,107 

5,.3B1,306 

6,338,687 

4,869,476 

5,475,254 

5,907,546 

Interest on Debu 




453,99.3 

127,018 

179,07^ 


5,323,469 

~5,602,2« 

6,186,62( 
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Bombat. 



REVENUES. 

CHARGES. 


1809.10. 

1817-18. 

1827-28. 

1609-10. 

1817-18. 

1827-20. 


£. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Mint 

• 

4,897 

5,440 

e 

2,001 

.3,0.37 

l\>st-ofl[ice 

• 

5,919 

12,584 

• 

3,80.'i 

18,848 

Stamps 


* 

5,101 

Stated elscwliere. 


.ludicial 

• 

644 

7,1.34 

i 

50,673 

103,221 

Farms and Licenses § 

144,520 

64,352 

71,978 


— 

— 

Customs and Diitics§ 

149,800 

151,470 

180,129 

t 

17,740 

25,005 

Land Revenue, ancient ) 
Possessions C 

391,222 

44,334 

205,007 

100,276 

53,494 

70,200 

Ceded by Guicowar 

t 

206, .340 

382,797 

t 

41,987 

147,170 

Ceded by Mahrattos 

t 

735,330 

1,633,719 

t 

65,703 

776,218 

Suit 

t 


19,9.30 



— 

Marine 

* 

29,147 

18,383 

129,845 

100,042 

212,802 

Military Charges 



— 

1,278,11) 

1,399.004 

2,051.810 

Buildings, &c. 



““ 

54,007 

32,220 

143,088 

Total £ 

685,548 

1,302,445 

1 1 

2,542,328 

1,758,390 

1,885,780 

4,033,476 

Interest on Debts 



£ 

321,300 

20,528 

27,230 




£ 

2,079,690 

1,912,314 

4,000,700 


rEVAMa, SlN'aAl'ORE, AND MaIJICCA. 


Land Ucveiiuos, Housed 
lient, and Quit lleius j 

Civil Cbarges 

IVlarine ditto 

Military ditto 

Buildings 


Total 


70,372 

50,585 

45,079 


— ' 

— 



— 

— 

80,58:, 

6:i,!»22' 

10 1,237 

— 

— 


18.871 

li,0i 1 

10,901 


— 

— 

I5,8!i:> 

l2,0.Vl 

24.0r52 




10,443 

i:>,U30| 

. 1. 

10,57.5 

7fl,373| 

50,58.5 

45,079* 

131,797 

100,2021 

2<»9,8.5:> 

1 



— 

_ . ' 

. .J. 




St. He LIKA. 


Total 

Grand Total 


I ! > I 

1,432 1 , 438 , 3 , 398 , 85 , 253 ; 257,007 


1 0 , 555 , 450 1 8 , 303 , 285 , 22 , 85 1 ,424 


10 , 433,850 


18,003,231 


122 , 90 !) 


24 , 066,530 


* With CuitBma t With Revenue. X With rivU Charges. 

I lu the two last pvlodi, wme ot the receipt! are itated under other heedi. 
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Eslimate of the Amount in which the Chargee of India are expected to bo diminished 
ill future Years^ as compared with by the various Heductiona of Establish- 

ments. Military and Civil, which cither have been actually effected, or are now in 
progress. 


Military, 


Bengal £ 

Madras 

III 

18211.30. 

In 

1830-31. 

In 

U 31-32. 

In 

1832-33. 

200,594 

140,628 

46,462 

350,707 

196,800 

95,614 

391,455 

235,371 

I3B,BI3 

431,436 

272,343 

184,601 

lioiubay 

Total Military £ 

387,684 j 643,121 

765,639 

888,380 


Civil and Marine. 


Ilongal I 

IMiulrus I 

lluiiibay i 

Add: hlilitar) l*ay of Olliccni^ 
holding ('ivil ApptiintiiK'nts, f 
t.'ikvn ill niniinulion of Civil T 
Alluwaiuvs 3 1 


3«,674 1 

49,926 

1 63,846 

! 76,606 

21,691 ! 

30,057 

i 30,629 

31,200 

13,072 1 

17,269 

19,519 

21,768 

““ 1 

: 

1 

11,600 

11,600 

‘ i 

1 11,600 


I 


£ 

. 73,437 

! 

' 108,852 < 

125,594 i 

141,174 

Pcnniig, Singapnre, and IM.ihirca ... 
bl. lleleua 

> 3,000 ! 

1 

1 

40,020 ! 

1 11,050 [ 

1 

41,760 1 
18,950 1 

41,760 

18,950 

£ 

1 3,000 

’ 51,070 j 

: 

60,710 j 

60,710 

Adds Eslimafed Amount of He- 1 
diiciion of Tvrritori.il Charges > 
in England J 

i 

! 

t 

i ! 

260,000 1 

' 1 

1 

260,000 1 

260,000 

Esii mated Aggregate Diroinu- 7 « 
tiuii of Charge ^ 

1 

601,121 

J 

1 

I,0r>.l,043 . 

i 

1,211,943 

1,350,264 

i 


1 

1 1 

— 

I 


jVo/e.— Tlip military reductions are estimated to produce liieir full financial cffi'cl in 
the year 1832-33. 
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Adjusted Siatement of the Surplus or Deficit of the Territorial Rcrentiesr in eacfc 

Year since 1809-10. 


1809-10 

• a« 

Surplus. 

£. 


OeOdt. 

£. 

730,791 

1810.11 

• •• 

— 


736,530 

1811-12 


681,516 


— 

1812-13 


— 


338,495 

1S13-14 

aaa 

450,989 


— 

1814-15 


— 


44,016 

1815-16 


— 


1,114,866 

1816.17 


— 


444,585 

1817-18 


— 


788,487 

1818-19 

••• 

— 


1,452,978 


1819-20 

Surplus. 

£, 

• as 

Dafldt- 

£. 

1,626,866 

1820.21 

... 200,891 

a a a 

— 

1821-22 

... 520,218 


— 

1822-23 

... 163,479 



1 823-24 

aa« 

aea 

860,862 

1824-25 

... — 

aaa 

3,096,560 

1825-26 

• as 

aea 

4,856,857 

1826-27 

• •• 


2,484,076 

1827-28 

oaa 

• ea 

3,279,180 

Total . 

2,017,093 


21.885,149 

Dedugt Surplus 

aaaaa 

2,017,093 


jfl9,867.056 

Estimate Pay-office Balance.... 190,029 


Net Deficit 


jf20,057,0B5 


Net deficit of tlic first five years ending 181.1.14, A'673,.111, ornverage per annum 
;€134,662. Average deficit of first five years since 1814-15, A774,986; of tlie second 
five years JC320,G28 ; of the last four years ^3,429, IfiH. 

A’iitr— These results are olituined after computing the payments by tlic territorial 
to tlie cotninercial branch at the rate of exchange by the Board of Control. Supposing 
the territorial brancli had had to cfirct its remittances by bills purchased in India, the 
deficiency would have been considerably Itcyond the amount stated. According to a 
computation made by the accountant-general of tlie Company, and laid before Parliament, 
the total benefit which the territory has derived, since 1H14, from the use of the rates 
of exchange prescribed by tlic Board, instead of the mercantile rates, is A7, 187, 178. 
FlKAhTES or TIIE CoMPAMY. 

Total Receipts and Payments of the Com[)any from 1st May 1814 to 1st May 1829. 

TerrUoriai. 

Receipts Payments ;£4(!,291,48& 

Territorial Receipts deficient 37,77.5,154 


.£46,291,485 


£46,791,485 


ComtncrcuU. 


Receipts, vit. £. 

Company's ... 96,516,263 
Private- Trade 4 6,599,450 

143,115,713 

Ten Duties .50,164,113 


Payments, idz. 

Company 'h ... 58,239,228 
Private -Traiie 4 (>,71 5,628 

— — 104,954,856 
Tea Duties 50,.3.5 7,075 


£155,311,931 


£ 1 93,299,826 £ \ 93,299,826 

Tcrritori.il Receipts in Kngloiid dcfiriciit... '£37,77.5,154 

Surplus Commercial lleceipu in England 37,987,895 


Dilfercncc £2 1 2,74 1 


Accounted for as follows:— 

Balance of Casli, 1st May 1814 £695,860 

l^itto 1st May 1829 1,081,563 


Balance more 1st May 1829 £385,703 

Deduct more paid ilian received for tea-duties, the ) 

Company owing less on Uiat account in 1R29 i 172,962 

than in 1814 — 

212,741 
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THE CHINA TRADE AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

There are a few subordinate topics, slenderly connected with the great 
East-lndia and China question, which we have hitherto considered not of 
sufficient importance to be brought under the notice of our readers. Since 
we find, however, that misrepresentation is busily at work even upon those 
topics, and that whatsoever is once asserted in tliis controversy, be it ever 
so audaciously false, if not formally contradicted, is assumed and argued 
upon as an admitted fact, we shall bestow, occasionally, some remarks 
upon these little interludes of the great farce, with which certain political 
Jugglers are attempting to amuse the nation for their own individual profit. 
The subject of our first essay shall be the China trade of the Cape of Good 
Hope; and before it is concluded, we shall furnish substantial proof that 
the misrepresentations on this petty branch of the subject arc not a whit 
behind, in audacity, those which disfigure the other parts of the case of the 
anti-charter party. 

It will be necessary, in order that the render may ha\e a clear notion of 
the circumstances of the Cape, in regard to the eastern trade, to prefix a 
short history of the legislative regulations respecting that branch of its 
commerce, since the date of its capture in J800. 

By an order of Sir Da\id Baird, dated 30th May 1800, soon after the 
capture of the settleiiicnt, tlic importation of Indian produce w as permitted 
in British ships from an} part of India or the eastward. In 1809, an act 
passed, which w'as to continue during the w'nr, authorizing his Majesty to 
regulate the trade of the Cape ; and by virtue of that act, an order in 
council issued, dated ]2lh April 1809, whereby the importation of goods 
the produce of countries to the eastward of the Cape was confined to the 
ships of the East- India ('oinpany, or such as were furnished w'ilh their license, 
and the re-exportation of sucli goods, except for sea-stores, was prohibited, 
without the license of the Conipan} . This regulation w as necessary to 
prevent the violation, not only of ti e Company's existing pri\ileges, but of 
the revenue regulations at home. 'I'lic restriction was, how'ever, modified 
in 1811, when a trade between the Cape and Ceylon and New South 
Wales was sanctioned in articles the produce of those colonies, in ships, 
not exceeding three in one year, of 309 tons burthen each. In 1813, the 
East-lndia charter act passed, which Qontained no specific regulation 
respecting the trade of the Cape of Good Hope, wdiich place conti- 
nued to be, as before, the geographical boundary of the Company’s exclusive 
commercial privileges. In the ancient chai'ters, the eastern countries were 
described as those beyond " the Cape, that settlement being then a 
foreign possession. By subsequent acts,* however, the Cape w^as declared 
to be within the limits of the charter, so far as regarded the country and 
oiroaitocis trade, though it wds to be still regarded as without those limits 
in respect to its own traffic with Europe : a position highly favourable to 
its commerce. Under these acts, and by orders in council dated 2-1 th 
September 1814 and 19lh September 1823, the merchants of the Cape 

W M Geo. HI. r. 34. 57 Geo. IV. rc. 1. 36. 

JoMr. N.S.V0L.6.N0.23. 2 B 
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enjoyed an unrestricted trade with India, and all countries to the eastward, 
except China, and could re-export to the United Kingdom the produce of 
those eastern countries, subject to no other restriction than that which 
applies to imports directly from India. Lastly, by tlie repeal of certain 
clauses of the act 4 Geo. IV. there is now no restriction even as to die 
tonnage of the vessels in which eastern goods can be imported from the 
. Cap^^jnto Great Britain. 

.ffiKbr this brief exposition of the progressive relaxations which have been 
made of the restrictions on the eastern trade of the Cape, wc shall subjoin 
a statement of its amount. 

The account, inserted in the appendix to the report of the Commissioners 
of Inquiry upon the trade of the Cape of Good Hope,* gives the following 
as a return of the estimated value of the exports and imports between the 
Cape and India, including the Mauritius: — 


Yeaia. 

Export! Oom the Cape. 

9 

Import! Into the Capa. 


Rix Dollan. 

Ilix Dollar!. 

18:20 

16.3,483 

1.134,772 

1821 

187,385 

1, .3:18,521 

1822 


1,667,709 

1823 

150,429 

1,000,993 

1824 

192,164 

1,040,168 

1825+ 

— 

732,267 

1826+ 

1 

148,466 

836,493 


From this statement, it would appear that the eastern trade of the Cape 
has diminished in about the same ratio as encouragement and facilitic.s 
multiplied. Moreover, the rix-dollar w'as exchanged at Is. 9d. in 1820, 
and at only Is. 6d. in 1820. Tlie commissioners assign reasons for the 
falling off in the eastern trade. “ By reference to the table of imports from 
the year 1820 to 1826,” they observe, “ it will be found that the amount of 
importations from India began to decline in 1823,” the very year in which all 
restrictions on the eastern trade were abolished ; “ this circumstance,” they 
add, ** is attributed to the succe.ssful competition of the British cotton manu- 
factures with those of India, to a similar effect produced by importations of 
the silk manufactures of France, and to the expensive freight to which goods 
from India are subject, and which is stated to be equal to that which is paid 
upon the whole voyage to Europe.” They elsewhere advert to other causes 
of the limited amount of the exports and eastern transit trade, namely, the 
insecurity of the harbours of the colony, and the nature of the productions of 
the Cape, which does not offer that variety, from which a large cargo can 
be assorted, either for the European or Indian markets.” 

The commissioners regret their inability to give a longer retrospect of the 
return of exports and imports, owing to the want of materials in the office 
of the collector of the customs ; we are enabled, however, to add a fuller 

• Orderal lo be printed 2d June lOSH. 

f The itemi of the esporte for the year llfSA ere not wperated , and the exporta and Importa firom 
Simon'a Town are not Included is 1S25 and JR2(i. 
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statement of the trade between the Cape and Bengal, from the Review of 
the External Commerce of Bengal, by Mr. H. H. Wilson. 


Yean. 

Imports ftom ths Cape. 

Exports to the Cspe. 

Merchmidiae. 

Treasure^ 

Produce. 

Re-Exporti. 

1814-15 

Sicca Hupecs. 

1,23,412 

Sicca RupcM. 
20,000 

Sicca Rupeai. 

2,67,195 

Sicca Rupem. 

9,048 

181.5-16 

15,537 

— 

2,61,505 

36,075 

1816-17 

33,652 

28,774 

3,23,874 

16,565 

1817-18 

41,760 

4,05,239 

98,221 

8,860 

1818-19 



2,34,475 

39,306 

1819-20 


44,2.33 

4,55,547 

70,013 

! 1820-21 



3,28,585 

24,030 

i 1821-22 


13,220 

4,20,711 

17.948 

( 1822-23 



4,13,456 

4,70,101 

, 1823-24 

1,47,823 


5,36,170 

75,999 

1824-25 

1,43.752 



11,331 

1825-26 

1,06,268 

i — 

2,94,375 

37.913 

1 1826-27 



1^1,487 

21,698 

, 1827-28 

i 

23,861 


1 1,69,137 

3.7*9 


This account offers a more discouraging picture of the state of the Cape 
eastern trade than the other. Of the 1C, 75, 084 rupees, or £*167,508 
sterling, which is the entire amount of the whole imports from the Cape 
into Bengal for the fourteen >ears, no less than 6,72,216 rupees, or 
£*67,221 sterling, nearly half, consists of treasure; and the exports to the 
Cape have dwindled from nearly nine lacs, in 1822>23, when the trade 
was slightly restricted, to about one lac and a half, since all restrictions 
have been removed! Mr. Wilson observes: with the exception of Cape 
wines, Soutliem Africa has nothing to offer to Bengal consumption. The 
imports consist, therefore, chiefly of Europe articles. Piece goods and 
grain constitute the chief exports. The exports to the Cape exceed the 
imports in value, in some years considerably ; the difference is paid partly 
by bills on London, but part is a remittance trade, intended to provide 
for the expenses of tlie members of the Bengal service, temporary resi- 
dents at the Cape.” 

It is under these circumstances, the most unfavourable which can well be 
conceived, that the merchants of the Cape of Good Hope have been in- 
duced to join in the crusade against the East-lndia Company, and to 
become petitioners for an open trade with China. Enjoying already perfect 
freedom of trade with other parts of the East, deprived of the grand sub- 
stratum of the home-petitions, the prodigious and progressive increase of 
tlieir trade with India, disabled by physical incapacity from speculating 
upon the possible augmentation of products in the colony adapted to the 
Eastern markets, and labouring under the curse of insecure harbours and a 
stormy and dangerous coast, which disqualify the Cape from being made 
an emporium ; it may excite some curiosity to learn the special grounds 
upon which the petitioners rest their claims. With the aid of those inge- 
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nious and disinterested persons, who manage the cause of free trade, no 
case, however, can possibly be hopeless. 

In the petition of the merchants, ship-owners, traders, and other inhabi- 
tants of the Cape, presented to Parliament last year, they allege, first, the 
enormous high price of tea in the colony, by reason of the monopoly of the 
Company, ** to the great injury of the colonial revenue, and the diminution 
of the comforts of the people and secondly, ‘‘ the benefits they have a 
•right to expect from this colony becoming, in consequence of its geogra- 
phical position, an entrejiot for the productions of the Kast, from whence 
the markets of America and other ports of the world might, in course of 
time, be supplied ; and as articles of colonial produce, together with Bri- 
tish manufactures, would be taken in exchange for Eastern commodities, 
this traffic may be rationally expected to become of incalculable value to 
the colony, as well as of great advantage to the mother-country." 

Such a document as this would be entitled to just as much regard as the 
hundreds of absurd compositions which have been got up in country, with 

lamentable waste of good parchment and paper ; but ^hat, as it was re- 
ferred to the Select Committee of the Commons on Easl.Jndia Affairs, who 
fortunately called witnesses before them to support it«> itUegations, wc 
have something tangible, with which we can deal, 'rhe witnesses are Mr. 
Abraham Borradaile, a merchant of London trading to the Cape, and 
chairman of the “Cape Society;" Mr. Alexander McDonald and Mr. 
Daniel Dixon, two Cape merchants. 

Mr. Borradaile declares that he is perfectly prepared to support the alle- 
gations of the petition ; and he applies himself, first, to the price of tea. 
He states that the (*ompany charge 3s. i)d. per lb. for ten, which they could 
afford to sell for 2s. 5d., and private traders for Is. Ittd.; thereby making 
it appear that the Compiny extort from the poor colonists 100 per cent, 
more than they ought to do. It is iieccssar) to examine this charge a 
little in detail. 

Mr. Borradaile states that the tea consumed at the Cape is low souchong 
or else congou, and he assumes that it costs the Comjiaiiy at Canton twenty 
tales the pecul, or Js. per lb. Now, upon referring to the account rendered 
by the East-Iridia Company of the first cost prices of their tea, in the year 
1829, it appears tliatthe\ gave Is. Id. per lb. for contract congou, and Is. lid. 
for souchong, calculating the price at the same rate per tale as is assumed by 
Mr. Borradaile ! As most of the charges stated by this witness are per- 
centages upon the original co.st fono, the auclion-diit\ of (» per cent., he 
omits,) almost every one of them is neeessaiily wrong, and taking the cost 
price at only Is. 4d., the result will be 2s. lOd. vi!$tead of 2s. 5d. 

In the next place, he says the Company ** rarely sell their lowest des- 
eription of tea atles.s than 3.s. Ud." Taking, therefore, the whole amount 
of tea, in any one year, whicli includes hyson, gunpow'dcr, pekoe, and 
other costly teas, the average must be much higher than 3s. 9d. Now it 
appears from an official account (which we shall hereafter insert), laid before 
Parliament,* of the quantity and sale amount of tea sold by the East- 

FBperi relative to the Trade with India and China. Ordered to be printed 4Ui June 1829. P. 48. 
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India Company at the Cape, from 181 3-14 to 1827-28, that the average 
price of the article fur the fifteen years was 3s. 2fd., and for the last year 
3s. 2^d. !* This, we again observe, includes high-priced teas / but sup- 
posing these high-priced teas to have been purchased at the same rate as 
congou, here is distinct evidence that the Company’s profit, instead of 
being Is. 4d. per lb., is only 4Jd. ! 

But we have another proof which applies directly to the assertion respect- 
ing the enormous profit said to be made by the Company on their Cape tea. 
In the Second Report of the Select Committee of the Commons on the 
Affairs of the East-1 ndia Company, is a detailed statement of the Com- 
pany’s commercial concerns, in which their gain and loss from their tea- 
trade at the Cape are specified ; from thence it appears, that in the five 
} ears ending 1827-28, their profits have amounted to £1 7,633. and their 
losses to £5,751, leaving a net profit of £11,876. Now, it appears from 
the official account already (|Uoted,f that the quantity of tea sold at the Cape 
in that period w'as 5n.7,026 lbs., shewing a profit of about 5d. per lb. : a 
remarkably near approximation to the otlier re‘<ult. 

But this is a trifle in the ^^•ay of misrepresentHtion. In order to prove 
that the nionopuly of the C'umpany was injurious to the colony by diminish- 
ing the consumption of tea there, and that “ while the population at the 
Cape has been increasing, the consumption of tea has been gradually de- 
creasing,” hlr. Dixon la\s before the (\)mmittec a statement, which he 
exprcshlv declares was extracted from the Custom house accounts of the 
Cape, of ‘*the quantity and declared value of tea on which tlie duties of 
customs have been paid at the Cape of (lood Hope, from 1816 to 1822.” 
He ha.s added the po|)ulatiun. The staUMuent is as follows : 


Years. | 

IViinilalion. j 

Quiintity of Tea. 

Value. 

\ 

1 

£. 

£. 

1816 ' 

88,48(1 j 

1 25,585 

26,776 

1817 ' 


116,222 

21,307 

181S 

98,8!)‘J ; 

118,506 

21,726 

1816 

101,6.'i7 1 

106,608 

20,347 

1820 

10.1,336 

158,788 

28,164 

1821 i 

110,147 

63.765 

14,075 

1822 1 

in,4.->i ' 

73,665 

10,478 

1823 

116,200 : 

77,650 

11.572 

1824 

11 8, .3(10 

112,750 

11.972 

I8 2;i ' 

121,467 

113,215 

1 16,752 

1826 

124, .320 

106,512 

i 15,680 

1827 

128,103 

61,311 

13,701 

1828 

132,610 1 

77.616 

10,646 

1 


Here is undoubtedly c\idence of the fact the witness staled, that as the 
population im*ieascd, the consumption of tea has diminished. Wc now 
subjoin another account, officially rendered to Parliament J by the East- 

• The duty may perhapi be omitted in thU price; if ao, aa it u only 10 per cent, on 3i.. there will b* 
•Sid. iirr lb. to Ire added. 

t Paiien relative to the trade with India and China. Ht ante. 


t Ibid. 
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India Company, of the quantity and value of teas sold by them at the Cape 
of Good Hope in those very years. 


Sales. 

Quantities. 

Amount. 

1815-16 

£. 

78,890 

£, 

13,802 

1816-17 

79,468 

12,544 

1817-18 

85,432 

13,605 

1818-19 

86,349 

15,500 

1819-20 

92,294 

16,086 

lft?021 

94,639 

15,986 

1821-24 

118,237 

17,815 

1822-23 

113,342 

19,046 

1823-24 

120,772 

•20,106 

1824-25 

118,993 

18,484 

1825-26 

120,172 

20,033 

1826-27 

104,545 

^ 17,361 

1827-28 

90,538 

: • 14,573 

1 


This account affords n precisely opposite result, for it shows that the 
consumption of tea has kept pace with the increase of population at the 
Cape, and it shows that the price of tea, instead of augmenting, is decreasing; 
the average price in being 8s. 6d.; in 1827-28, 3s. 2id. 

To whom, we should be glad to know, are we to ascribe the invention 
of one of these accounts ? As there is no possibility of reconciling them, 
and as both are professedly taken from official sources, it appears to u^ 
inevitable, that one or the other must be an audacious fraud. It is to be 
hoped that the circumstance will not escape the notice of the committee. 

But we have a little more to say to this account before we have done 
with it. Mr. Dixon, not satisfied with drawing from it a lachrymose prool 
of the diminution of ten in the colony, cites it as an evidence that the con 
sumption is “ very little above half a pound a head ” Why this may be 
according to the account of the population he has given, which, be i' 
observed, includes the slaves and Hottentots ^ although he takes care noi 
to state that fact. The only return we can find of the free black and slave 
population of the Cape is for the years 1821, 1822, 1823, and 1824/ 
in which their number is stated at nearly 70,000. As these persons an 
not to be included amongst tea-drinkers, they must be deducted from thi 
numbers given by Mr. Dixon, and the account will stand thus : 


Years. 

j Total 

Population. 

Dlacks. 

White 

Population. 

1 Quantity of 

1 Tea. 

1821 

110,147 

64,897 

45,250 

Iba. 

118,237 

1822 

; 111,451 


! 47,661 

113,842 

1823 

i 116,205 


48,699 

. 120,778 

1824 

i 118,300 

67,231 

j 51,069 

118,993 


• ParlUrnifloUrf paptn, ordered to be printed l«t March IB 27 . 
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This shows that the consumption, instead of being half-a-poond a head, is 
two pounds and a half nearly, a much larger proportion than even the 
consumption of England, which is only about two pounds a‘ head ! And 
this, too, in addition to the vast quantity of coffee consumed in the colony, 
the amount of which imported is about double that of tea. So much for 
Mr. Dixon’s candour ! 

Some of the contradictions between Mr. Borradaile and Messrs. Dixon 
and McDonald are amusing, if not instructive. The former, when asked : 

** If the trade were thrown open, what return cargo would go from the 
Cape to Canton ?'* replies, “ there would be no return cargo ; it must be 
silver that must go ; it must be a money -trade and he afterwards states 
that there are no means of buying dollars at the Cape to any extent ; that 
they must be supplied from England! He does not say with what they are 
to be purchased.* On the other hand, Messrs. Dixon and McDonald 
mention almost all the products of the colony as adapted for a return cargo: 
elephants’ teeth and seal skins, they say, would be in immediate demand in 
China. Again; Mr. Borradaile is asked; You have stated that only two 
ships from China stop at the Cape ; this petition complains that the vessels 
trading to India are prevented from stopping at the Cape out or home: is 
that the fact?” lie answers: “that is the fact.” VVe now subjoin the 
unsn ers of the other two witnesses. 

Are any other articles of China produce (besides tea) permitted indirectly 
to be imported into the Cape ?— There are other articles. 

Is the Committee to understand that the Cape of Good Hope is supplied 
exclusively with the produce of China by the East-India Company ?— No; 
only the article of tea. 

Are they then supplied with other China goods through private merchants? 
— Through the Company's officers direct from Canton, from private sources, 
from Bengal, or from any where else. 

Vlrum horum 1 

We might amuse our readers a hi lie longer at the expense of these 
witnesses by pointing out other contradictions between them : but we have 
done. 

• Itappean from the report of the Comimltep of Inquiry Into ihe trade, &c. of the Cape, that the 
exreas of Imports above exports is upwards of a million and a half of rlx-dollan, or nearly fifty per 
lent. ' 
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ACCOUNT OF JAPAN. 

Extracted from Jafanfse Worksj uy M. Klaproth. 

The empire of Japan, as is well known, is closed against every European 
nation except the Dutch ; but even they arc treated as prisoners there, and arc 
confined to the island of Desinia, where they see only Japanese interpreters, 
who are, generally speaking, but little inclined to afibrd them accurate ideas of 
the country. Two medical men belonging to the Dutch establishment at 
Desima, Kempfer, a native of Gciniany, and the celebrated Swede, Tlmn> 
bei^, are the Only writers who have given us any works on Japan which ca- 
be esteemed authentic : that of the former is, htfWcver, in many respects pre- 
ferable to Thunberg’s, because it was derived from native sources. The learned 
world in Europe entertains a well-grounded expectation of s])ecdil} acquiring 
some valuable information respecting .lapan from Dr. Siebold, who pas'tcd a 
censiderable time in that country, and who fortunately esc^ed, together with 
bis precious collection, the perils w'hich threatened him these. In the mean- 
while, I conceive that the public will not be displeased with an account of Japan, 
the chief part of which is e.xtractcd from Japanese books at my command,* 
and which, consequently, must contain iiiupicstionable facts, deduced from 
sources the authenticity of which there is no room to doubt. 

Japan, comprised within the ::2l)tii und4lst degrees of north latitude and the 
129th and 143d degrees of longitude cast of Greenwich, is an archipelago, of 
which the principal islands arc tho'ic of Nipiion, Kiiisiii, and Sikukf. Situated 
between the Pacific Ocean and the Sea of Japan, the archipelago is separated, 
on the west, from the Corea by tlie strait of Tsu-sima, and on the north from 
the island of Yeso, by the .strait of T n-gar, called Sangar by Euro])ean navi- 
gators. 

The name of Japan is pronounced Siphon in the country itself. It is of 
Chinese origin, and i.s derived from the word JU-purij “ origin of the sun.” 
The renowned Venetian t'^avellcr, Marco Polo, calls this country ?.ipangu 
(not Zipangrtf as most editions of liis work have made it), which is the Chinese 
term Jih-pun-kwo, or “ kingdom of the origin of the "iin.” One of the most 
ancient names of the country is IVa, or Vamato, in Chinese IIo: ii is of iiioie 
antiquity than that of Japan. The founder of tlie Jaji.mcse monarchy, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the people, gave to the great island we call Nijilion the 
name of Aki-tsn-sima, that is, ” Island of tlie J>ragon-Hy,” liom the siqqiosed 
resemblance of its form to that insect. 

The three principal i'jlands which constitute the Japane.se empire, arc, fer 
the most part, studded with lofty vulcanic moniuains, |)articularly that of 
Niphon, which is traversed in its whole length by a cliuin almost of uniform 
elevation, and in many places crowned with peaks covered with perpetual 
snow. This chain divides the streams which flow to the south and the cast, 
and which fall into the Pacific Ocean, from those which pur.suc a course more 
or less northerly to the Sea of Japan. The highest mountain of the empire 
forms, however, no part of this chain; it is that of Foosi-no-yaina, an enor- 
mous pyramid crowned with eternal snows, situated in the province of Suruga, 
on the frontier of that of Kai'. It is the most considerable volcano in Japan, 
and one of the most active.f 

• In the King's Library at ParlSj and in the writer's own coticctlon of Chineiu>-Japai;cse works. 

t See Aitat. Joum. N..S. vol. fv. p. 01, where an account is given of the utlier volcanos of Japan, 
which Is therefore not repeated here. 
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An empire composed of islands cannot, of course, have very considerable 
rivers. It is only in the largest, the island of Niphon, that the most consider* 
able streams are found, chiefly in the western portion, which is larger than the 
eastern. The Yodogawa is the efflux of Lake Biwano-mitsu-oomi ; it passes 
before the cities of Yodo and Osaka, and falls into the gulf of that name. 
The Kiso-gawa rises in the province of Sinano, flows to the south-west, enters 
Mino, where it is reinforced by several large rivers, forms the boundary between 
this province and that of Owari, and, under the name of Sayagawa, falls into 
the gulf of Izeh. The Tenriogawa, or river of the heavenly dragon, flows 
out of Lake Suwa, in the province of Sinano, enters Tootomi, and there dis- 
embogues itself by three mouths into the sea : it is very wide, and its current 
extr&mely rapid. I have in another place pointed out the error of Mr. Arrow- 
smith, respecting the pretended navigable canal uniting this river to the Sea of 
Japan. The Karoanafi originates at Mount Yatuga-oka, in KaT. At the 
boundary between this province and that of Suruga, it separates into two 
branches ; the western, called the Ouygawa, divides Suruga from Tootomi, 
and fulls into the sea a short distance from Iro; the eastern branch, named 
Foosi-no’gawa, runs at the base of Mount Foosi-no*yama, and enters the Bay 
of Taga. The sources of the Aragawa are at the lofty mountain of Fosio- 
dakeh, situated between the provinces of Kootsukeh and Musasi. It flows 
through the latter, and soon separates into two branches; the western, receiving 
the name of Todagawa, falls into the gulf of Yedo, to the eastward of the 
city of that name, which is watered by branches and canals from the Toda- 
gawa. Upon one of these canals is the celebrated Niphon-bas, or bridge of 
Japan, from whence distances are computed throughout the empire. The 
other branch of the Aragawa falls into the great Lake Tukgaw'a, formed in 
Kootsukeh province by the three great rivers, Takasina, Atsunm, and Kawa- 
gawa. It divides Musasi from Kootsukeh and Siinosa, and fulls by one oranch 
into the gulf of Yedo, and by the other into the great lake Kasmiga>ooru, 
whose waters arc discharged, by the large issue called Saragawa, into the 
Eastern Ocean. This lake, situated in the province of Fituts, is fed by a 
number of considerable streams flowing from the mountains of Moots, Simo- 
tsukch, and Fitats. The Ookumigawa and the Figamigawa are two large moun- 
tain streams ; they discharge thcniselveF into the Eastern Ocean. The source 
of the Kasabagawa is in the province ul ^inano. Its course is northerly, 
entering Yctsingo, where it takes the name of Fimegawa, and falling into the 
Sea of Japan, near the cit) of Ituwogawa. In Sinano it detaches a branch on 
its right, the Saigawa, which flows to the north-east, and unites itself to the 
Sinanogawa. This large stream originates in the Akiyama mountain, in the 
province of Sinano; it enters that of Yctsingo, where it discharges itself by 
three arms into the estuary of Nicgata, which communicates with the Sea of 
Japan. The Ikogawa rises on Mount Sandtooki, on the frontier of Sinano and 
Moots ; it traverses a part of the latter, where it receives the Uatami on the 


left, and on the right the waters of the salt lake of Inaba. It enters Yetsingo, 
where it takes the name of Tsugawa, and falls by one of its branches into the 
estuary of Niegata, and by the easternmost with that of Fukusimagata. The 
largest river in the province of Dewa is the Mogami, culled at its embouchure 
the Sakadagawa. It is formed by several large streams, which flow from the 
snowy mountains of Moots, and it faUs into the Sea of Japan. 

Japan has several considerable lakes, the largest of which is the Biwano- 
mitau-oomi, situated in the province of Oomi : on our maps it is called the 
Lake of Oiti. Its existence is the result of the most remarkable volcanic 


AaiatJourn. N.S.Voii. 6. Ko-S.*!. 
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phenomenon that has taken place in Japan. In the year B.C. 285, a prodi- 
gious sinking of the earth formed this fresh-water lake in a single night. At 
the same moment, the Japanese chronicles add, the Footsi-no-yama, in the 
province of Suruga, which is the highest mountain of Japan, rose from the 
bowels of the earth. In the year B.C. 82, there appeared from the bottom of 
the lake, the great islo of Tsiku-bo-sima, which still exists. The lake is 
English miles long, and 224 in its greatest width. The great salt lake of 
Inaba, in the province of Moots, has its issue in the river Tsugawa. 

The archipelago, of which the Japanese empire is composed, is inhabited by 
a race that, at first sight, greatly resemble the Chinese in form and exterior. 
In carefully examining their ch.'iracterisiic features, however, and comparing 
them with those of the Chinese, it is easy to perceive the discriminatioif be- 
tween them ; I have myself made the experiment at the Russian and Chinese 
fVontier, where I met with individuals of both nations at the same time. The 
eye of the Japanese, although placed almost as obliquely as that of the Chi- 
nese, is, however, wider near the nose, and the centre of the eye-lid appears 
drawn up, when opened. The hair of the Japanese is n?9t,uniformly black, 
but of a deep brown hue. In children below the age of twelve, it may bo 
found of all shades, even to flaxen. There arc also individuals to be met with 
who have hair completely black, and almost crisped, with eyes very oblique, 
and a skin extremely dark. At a distance, the complexion of the lower 
orders appears yellow, like the colour of cheese ; that of the inhabitants of 
towns is diversified according to their mode of life, whilst in the palaces of the 
great may be often seen complexions as fair and checks ns ruddy as those of 
European females. The vagabonds on the highways, on the other hand, have 
a skin of a colour between copper and a brown earthy hue. This is the pre- 
vailing complexion of the Japanese peasantry, of those parts of the body parti- 
cularly which are much exposed to the heat of the sun. 

The distinct origin of the Chinese and the Japanese is completely established 
by the language of the latter, which is wholly diflerent, in respect to radicals, 
from that of all people in the vicinity of Japan. Although it has Bdoj)ted a 
considerable number of Chinese words, those word.i do not form a radically 
integral part of the language; they have been introduced by Chinese colonics, 
and principally by the Chinese literature, which has formed the basis of that of 
Japan. The Japanese radicals have as little resemblance to those of the Curcan 
tongue; they arc eqihilly alien to the dialects of the Aynos or Kuriles, who 
inhabit Yeso. Lastly, the Japanese language has no affinity to the dialects of 
the Manchoos and Tiingooses, who inhabit the contiuent of Asia opposite to 
Japan. 

The Japanese regard Sinmoo, or the divine warrior, as the founder of their 
empire. He came, B.C. 660, from the western part of their country, to con- 
quer the great island of Niphon. It is extremely probable that he was of Chi- 
nese origin, and that his family had fled from China during the disorders which 
agitated that country under the Chow dynasty ; and tlmt he took refuge in a 
country farther to the east. This conjecture seems more probable from the 
fact, that the Japanese know positively nothing of the occurrences in their 
own country prior to the epoch of Sinmoo. This conqueror found Niphon 
already peopled, and only settled in it. It would appear that, at that period, 
the whole of the island was occupied by the ancient aborigines, who, as civili- 
zation spread ki the western portion, were gradually impelled towards the east, 
and for that reason received the denomination of Atsumayebis, or eastern bar- 
bariana. These people maintained themselves for a considerable thne in the 
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north-west of Niphon, principally in the large province of Moots. They were 
not completely dispersed and blended with the other Japanese till the eleventh 
century of our era. If it be admitted that Sinmoo was of Chinese origin, it is 
not, therefore, necessary to suppose that he came direct from Ciuna to Japan. 
The Chinese annals inform us that the easternmost countries of Asia were, at 
a period much more remote, peopled by Chinese; for in the year B.C. 1195, 
the inhabitants of eastern Cliina, oppressed by the tyranny of the Emperor 
Woo-ylh, embarked in vast numbers, men, women, and children, and sought 
the neighbouring islands, where they founded colonies. After the epoch of 
Sinmoo, otlier (Miinesu settlers arrived in Japan, and particularly an expedi- 
tion consisting of 300 couple of young people, sent by the emperor Tsin-shc- 
hwang-tc, across the eastern sea, under the direction of the skilful ))hyhician 
Ziko-fuku (Seu-filh), to the imaginary isle of Fo-rai-san (Fung-lae-shan), in 
search of the “ liipiur of immortality.** The Japanese annals say that, having 
sought this drug in vain, they arrived in Japan, B.C. 309, and landed at 
Kuma-no, in the province of Kiy. The leader, they add, died on Mount 
Foosi-no-yama. lie introduced into the country arts and sciences which were 
not known there before ; and for that reason it is that the Japanese pay him 
divine honours. 

In manufacturing industry the Japanese rival the Chinese and the Hindus. 
They hate excellent workincii in cofiper, iron, and steel ; their sables are not 
inferior to those of Daiiiuseus and Khorasan. Man\ arts, such as the manu- 
facture of silk and ci>ttim fabric-., of porculuiii, of paper from the bark of the 
mulberry tree and from the filaments of various plants, of lackered-ware, glass- 
ware, and otiicr articles, have reached a high degree of perfection amongst 
thein. The Japanese can put together and even make w'utchcs, and they have 
practised the art of printing ever since the begimiiiig of the thirteenth century, 
in the sumc iimiiner as the Chinese. The must celebrateil presses were at 
Miyaco(Meaco) and Yedo. 'I'licse two cities, with Osaka, Nangasaki, iosida, 
and Kasi-no-inats, were the principal marts of industry in the empire. 

In early tunes, the Japanese had numerous fleets, and their merchant ships 
visited all the countries bathed by the ncii^hboiiring scas, even as far as Bengal ; 
but since the rcvoliilioii of 15X5, the state has been without vessels of war, 
and the merchant-navy has remained in a condition suited to a nation that de- 
sires to live sc(]iicstcrcd from every uth.-r By an edict of lU37i the Japanese 
were prohibited from visiting foreign countries ; they were suttcred only to 
make coasting voyages, or to proceed to the isles dependent on the empire. 
Those Japanese, who, after being cast away by tempestuous weather on foreign 
coasts, return to their native country, are subjected to a rigorous police, or 
are imprisoned for life. Nangasaki is the only port opened to three foreign 
nations, and that under severe restrictions. The Chinese, the Corcans, and 
the Dutch, who enjoy tliis privilege, can bring thither but a limited number of 
vessels ; the first two, ten junks, and the last one large vessel and two smullcr 
ones. The Chinese and Dutch traders, who carry on this commerce, arc 
under the supervision of the police, and may be really considered as prisoners 
in the factory which is appropriated to them for habitation. The English, after 
they became possessed of Java, in 1811, were desirous of supplanting the 
Dutch at Japan; but all their attempts failed, in consequence of the tenacity 
with which the Japanese adhered to established usages. 

The chief articles of import by the Dutch consist of raw .-.iigar, sugar- 
candy, tin, tortoiseshell, mercury, rattans, snpan-wood, spices, lead, bar- 
iron, looking-glBBiei^ glass-ware, ivory, cofliec, borax, musk, saffron, 
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Their principid exports are copper, camphor, silks, and lackered-ware. The 
Chinese export the same kinds of goods, ns well as dried fish and whale oil, in 
exchange for sugar, English woollens, tea, drugs, and other articles. In the 
same proportion that the external commerce of Japan is circumscribed, its 
internal trade is active and flourishing. No imposts check its operations, and 
communication is facilitated by the excellent condition of the roads. Although 
the ports of Japan are sealed against foreigners, they are crowded with vessels, 
both great and small. Shops and markets overflow with every species of com- 
modities, and large fairs attract a prodigious number of people to the trading 
towns, which are scattered throughout the empire. 

The Japanese government is monarchical, despotic, and feudal. The su- 
preme power ought to reside in the hands of the emperor, whom we com- 
monly call Du'iri, because his family is sup|)ose(^to derive its origin from the 
ancient divinities of the country. For this reason he has the title of Ten~n, 
or “ son of heaven,** with more justice than the emperors of China, whose 
dynasties have frequently changed, and who cannot, consequently, boast of a 
descent from the gods. The name of Dairi signifies prope^ “ the interior of 
the palace :'* it is employed to denote the emperor himselTrJ>ecBUse it is for- 
* bidden to utter his name, of which the public generally are ignorant. The 
dynasty of the DaTris is descended from Sin-moo, and the emperor who reigned 
in 1833 was the 131st of the series. The Dai ris have, however, been sup- 
planted by the generalissimos of the army', w ho have engrossed the authority 
of the state, and arc really the regents of Japan. This military emperor 
resides at Yedo, denominated, on that account, the eastern residence. He is 
generally called by his title A>o-g»n, or “generalissimo,** or that of 
which has nearly the same signification. 

Formerly, the princes of the different kokfs, or provinces of .Tapan, were 
).almost sovereigns in their territories; at the present day, those of Bcnday, in 
Moots, of Kaga, and of Satsuma, arc the only ones who can be considered as 
independent. All the others arc merely governors, who administer the dis- 
tricts confided to their charge. The empire is governed by eight administra- 
tions or b »ards ; namely, TVitf-ju-no-fio, the general central board ; SH-foo-no- 
st6, the board of legislation and of public instruction ; Dzi~&oo-no-siu, the 
general board for the interior ; Afm~6oo-no-sio, the hoard for the affairs of the 
people, or general police; Fw-boo~rnt~si6, the general board of war; Ghio-bott- 
no-sio, the board of criminal affairs ; Oth-koora-gib, the treasury board ; Koo-nm- 
no-si6, the ministry of the imperial dwelling. 

The empire is distributed into eight grand divisions or countries, denomi- 
nated Do, or “ways,** namely Gokynay, Tokaydo, Tosando, Foo-koo-ro- 
koodo, San-in-do, San-yo-do, Nan-kay-do, and Say-kay-do. These are sub- 
divided in sixty-eight kokfs, or provinces, which agtfin consist of 633 koris, or 
districts. 

I. Gokpnay consists of five provinces, which compose the peculiar state or 
demesne of the emperor ; they arc as follows : 

1. Yamasiro (eight districts); principal cities, Kio, or Miyako, the residence 
of the Da'iri; Nizio, and Yodo : productions, damasks, satins, taffetas, and other 
silk fabrics of every kind, lackered articles, caps, ketatt or scarfs for the 
Buddhist priests, skreens, fans, pins, bow-strings, white paint, tea-boxes, 
images of Buddhist divinities, porcelain and earthenware, melons, tender 
sprouts of the bamboo for eating, dry ginger, stones for grinding ink, tea, 
grind-stones, dolls, fish. 3. Yamato (fifteen districts) : principal cities, Kori- 
yxma, Toka-tori, Kara : productions, taki, or Japanese wine, excellent ink. 
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paraBols, pottery-vessels, cotton, deer, lacker, paper (plain and varnished), 
flour of the katsoora root, tobacco, melons, medical herbs, edible roots. 

3. Kawatsi (fifteen districts) : city Sayansa : productions, fruit, barrelled figs, 
sugar of rice, perfumes, cucumbers, tree-cotton, diamonds, malrk^ria, bridles, 
bells for hawks used for hunting, raisins, black yams, coals, edible roots of the 
lotus. 4. Idzumi (three districts): city, Kisi-no-wata : productions, gold- 
flowered gauzes, tafietas, brass guns, white paint, shoes, vinegar, umbrellas^ 
knives, melons, gold fish, rock spari, soles, paper, salt, summer hats, water- 
jars, tobacco, combs, sieves. 5. Sets (thirteen districts) : cities, Osaka, one of the 
chief commercial emporia in the empire, Taka-tsuki, Ayaka-saki : productions, 
raw cotton (both tree and herbaceous), cotton fabrics, salt-water fish, salted fish, 
grain, medicinal plants, wood for building, oil for burning, mArt, soy, vinegar, 
umbrellas for the rain and the sun, tiles, melons, turnips, a sort of mustard 
of which the tender sprouts are eaten Ocahurana)^ iron, kettles, gingerbread. 

II. Tokaydo, or eastern sea-way, consists of fifteen provinces, namely : 

]. Iga (four districts) : capital Wooye-no. 3. Izeh (fifteen districts) : cities, 
Koowana, Kamcyama, Tsu, Mats-saka, Kambeh, Kwe, Nagasimu, Yoda, the 
Daysingu temples: productions, raw cotton (tree and herbaceous), taffetas, 
sea-crabs (highly prized), the best pearls in Japan, a great quantity of fish and 
shell-fish, mosses, large radishes, daucus Indica, acorns (lotsi nomi), barrelled 
figs, excellent tea, mercury (crude and sublimed), white paint, whalebone, 
almanacks, sugar of rice, matches, flutes, straw shoes. 3. Sima (two dis- 
tricts) : capital, Toba : productions, pearls nearly as fine as those of Izeb. 

4. Owari (eight districts): cities, Nakoya, Inogama: productions, pearls, 
loadstones, edible roots, gourds. 5. Mikawa (eight districts) ; cities, Yosida, 
Nisiwo, Kariya, Tuwara, Oka-saki, Koromo : productions, talc, anchors, 
arrow-heads, stones for playing drafts and chess, paper, fish, shell-fish, amongst 
which is the cancer Bernhardus, 6. Tutumi (fourteen districts) : cities, Kake- 
gnwa, Yakosuka, Fnmainats: productions, potatoes, oranges of different 
sorts, eels and other fish, sugar of rice, pease, light summer cloths made of 
the katsoora plant, other cloths, edible shoots of the bamboo, birds of prey 
for the chace, arrow-heads. 7- Suruga (seven districts): cities, Foo-tsiu, 
Tanaka: productions, paper, bamboo utensils, melons, tea, sweet oranges, 
rock spari and other sea-fish, moss from Mount Foosi-no-yama. 8. Idzu 
(three districts) : capital, Simota: productions, takt, or Japanese wine (from 
Yckawa), paper, astrological almanacks from the great temple of the Sintos at 
Misima, ginger. 9. Kay (four districts) : capital, Footsiu : productions, taffe- 
tas, paper, stamped gold of the country, varnish, wax, chestnuts, peaches, 
raisins, barrelled figs, trained horses. 10. Sagani (eight districts) : cities, 
Odawara, Tamanawa: productions, safflower, shrimps (the coast abounds with 
fish). 11. Moosnsi (twenty-one districts) : cities, Yedo, the second capital of 
the empire, and the residence of the Seogun, or military emperor of Japan ; 
Kawagobe, Iwntski, Osi: productions, melons, fish, oysters, divers shell- 
fish, moss, cotton, human hair, lime. 18. Awa (four districts) : cities, Yakata- 
yama, Tosio, Fosio: productions, cotton, moss, fish. 13. Kadzuza (eleven 
districts): cities, Odnghi, Sanuki, Kooruri : productions, safflower, moss, 
oysters (in the bay of Ootaki-ura very fine rods spari are taken). 14. Simoosa 
(twelve districts) : cities, Seki-yado, Sakra, Kooga, Yughi : productions, moss, 
chestnuts, gauzes and other silk fabrics, 15. Fitats (eleven districts): cities, 
Mito, Simodats, Kodats, Kasama: productions, large paper, carp, and many 
other fish. 

III. Toaando, or way of the eastern mountains, consists of eight provinces : 
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1. Oomi (thirteen clistrictB): eitiee, Fikoneh or Sawa-yama, Zezeh : produc- 
tions, bones of snakes, dead grasshoppers, yeilovir dye-root (Aranasu), lime, 
rush mats, spider’s webs, hempen cloths, a variety fish, paper made of grass, 
earthen dishes, timber for building, grindstones, stones for grinding ink, porce- 
laine of Sikara-ki, arrow-heads, tobacco-pipes, parasols, models {sisineh), 
rock crystal, saddles, whips, cruppers, lamp-wicks, kettles, measures, ink, 
moxa (a substance to bum, made fi-om the tops and leaves of a species of 
artcmerio), asbestos, cotton thread, pease and beans, paper, pins and needles, 
calculating boards (abaciu). 2. Mino (eighteen districts): cities, Oogani, 
Kanora or Kanara : productions, silk manufactures, various sorts of paper, 
melons, knives and daggers, carp, birds of prey for hunting. Fida (four 
districts) : capital, Taka-yama : productions, cotton, saltpetre, silver, copper, 
fish, silk goods. 4. Sinano (ten districts) : citips Uyeda, Matsumoto, lyi- 
yama, Takatu, Omoro, lyidu, Takasima: productions, ninti or ginseng (a 
small species and of inferior quality), buck-wheat, hempen garments, salt, 
tobacco. 5. KootskeU (fourteen districts): cities, Tatsfayun, Mayi-bas, 
Numada, Yasinaka, Takeseki : productions, silk manufactures of various 
qualities, lacker, celebrated carp from tlie river Negawa. 4k Siniotskcli (nine 
districts): cities, OotsiMima (containing the temple of the Sintos, in high 
repute), Kurafa, Mifu, Odawara (also Mount Nikwo-san, with a celebrated 
Buddhic temple) : productions, paper (strong and of a large size), lacker, fine 
taffeta, straw hats, fans, umbrellas, copper from Mount U6wo-}aiua. 7> Moots 
(fifty-four districts), the largest province in Japan : cities, Senday, the capital of 
an almost independent prince; Sira-issi, Wakii-mats, Niplion-mats, Morioka 
or Great Nambu, Vatsdo, Tana-koora, Tnira, Sirakawa, Nakamura, Fook- 
sima, Miniiwarii, Firo-saki (in the district of Tt>iigar), Ina-ba.si, and lastly Mats- 
mae, at the southern extremity of the island of Veso : provisions, silk fabrics, 
summer garments made of paper, paper, ashes and potash, gold-dust, hawks 
for hunting, grain, large sea-shells, salted fish, bear-skins, trained horses, 
horse-tails, lacker, wax, wooden bowls, rock-crystal, amber, red earth ; the 
best horses in Japan are from the district of Nanbu, where are extensive pas- 
tures; the productions of Yeso, in particular, are as follows: konbv^ or sea- 
cabbage, birds of prey for hawking, whales and other sea fish, skins ul otters, 
beavers, seals, and stags, castoreum, gold, silver, adamantine spar. 8. Dewa 
(twelve districts): cities, Yonc-sawa, Yama-gata, Onewe-no-yama, Sinzio, 
Sionay, Akita i productions, sea-cabbage, safflower, a very large kind of 
hemp, wax, lacker, oiled paper, madder, tin, lead, silver, sulphur, deer-skins, 
horses. 

IV. Fookoorokudo, or way of the northern districts, comprehends seven 
provinces : 

1. WakasB (three districts): capital, Kobama: productions, white rice, 
pionies, pulp of lotus-flowers, perfume-bags, cloths, mosses, paper, gold, pen- 
cils, stones for grinding ink, black stones for draft or chess-boards, lime, many 
kinds of fish. 2. Yetsisen (twelve districts) ; towns, Fookie, Foo-chcu, Ma- 
rudka, Ono, Sabafe, Katsu-yama : productions, lead, different sorts of paper, 
cloths, silk fabrics, cotton goods, bats woven from the filaments of herbs, 
grindstones, oil extracted from the seeds of the dryandra cordata, much fish. 
3. Yetshi (four districts); capital, Toyama: productions, saltpetre, yellow 
lotus, lead, cotton cloths, taffetas, fish. 4. Yetsingo (seven districts): cities, 
Taicata, Naga^Aka, Simbota, Mura-kaial, Itsumo-saki, Moraraats: productions, 
lead, lacker, wax, white mustard, various cotton fabrics, white hares, sturgeons 
and other firii, deal and larch wood. 6. Kaga (four districtB) : cities, Kana- 
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zawa (with the celebrated Buddhic temple Da'isiu-si), Komats : productions, 
paper, skins for drums, small thread, wine of motherwort, yellow lotus, sul- 
phur, silk, satins. 6. Noto (four districts): this province has no cities; the 
most considerable towns are Soos-no-misaki, Kawa-siri, Nanao : productions, 
sea-fish, divers kinds of mosses, coloured stones washed up by the sea. 7* 
Sado (three districts): the capital of this isle is Koki: productions, gold, 
silver, yellow lotus, deal, and larch-wood. 

V. Sanindo, or way of the northern sides of the mountains, contains eight 
provinces: 

1. Tango (five districts): cities, Miyazu, Tanabch: productions, hemp, 
baskets, silk, taffetas, fish and shell-fish, umbrellas, iron, timber for building. 
2. Tonba (six districts) : cities, Kame-yama, Sasa-yama, Fooktsi-yama : pro- 
ductions, China root, wax, quinces, chestnuts, tobacco, cloths, tea, topazes, 
sheaths for knives and sabres. 3. Tuima (six districts) : cities, Idzusi or 
Daisi, Toyo-oka : productions, small ginseng, pionies, yellow lotus, medicinal 
and edible herbs, cotton, hawks for hunting, pepper, silver, grindstones. 4. 
Inaba (seven districts) : capital, Totstori : productions, vegetable wax, paper, 
melons, dried fish, ginger. 5. Foki (six districts): capital, Yonego: produc- 
tions, iron, steel, bears* gall, a medicine greatly in repute amongst the Japa- 
nese, pans to fry fish. 6. Idzumo (ten districts) : capital, Matsugeh : produc- 
tions, iron, steel, sabres, fish, shell-fish, melons, cloths. 7- Iwami (six districts) : 
cities, Tsoowano, Famada : productions, silver, tin, drafl-men, honey. 8..0ki 
(four districts) : this province consists of two large isles, of the same name, 
the one called the hither, the other the hinder ; it has no cities, only small 
towns and villages : productions, cloths and sea fish. 

VI. Sanyodo, or way of the southern side of the mountains, has eight pro- 
vinces : 

1. Fariina (twelve districts) : cities, Fiinedzi, Akazi, Ako, Tatsfu: produc- 
tions, fish, shell-fish, salt, saddles, leather, looking-glasses, kettles, steel, cast 
iron, a kind of very viscous rice, which is used to distill excellent taki, 2. Mi- 
masaka (seven districts) : cities, Tsuyama, Katsu-yama: productions, saltpetre, 
stones for grinding ink. 3. Bizen (eight diatricts) : capital, Oka-yama : pro- 
ductions, large cuttle fishes, sea fish, mosses, porcelain, edible marine herbs. 
4. Bitsiu (nine districts): capital, Matsu->ama: productions, paper of various 
kind.s and colours, pears, lacker, iron. 5 Bingo (fourteen districts): capital, 
Fuku-yamu : productions, silk fabrics, summer hats, rock-spari and other sea- 
fish. G. Aki (eight districts) : capital, Firo-sima : productions, paper, baskets, 
salt|)ctrc, rock crystal, dried figs, mallow's, fish. 7- Suwo (six districts): citie% 
Tok-yaroa, Fook-yania : productions, paper, red colour, cloths, edible bamboo. 
8. Nagata (six districts) : cidcs, Faki, Tsio-fu, Fu-naka : productions, porce- 
lain, green colour, fish, stones to grind ink, lime, shell-fish, models. 

VII. Nankaydo, or southern way of the sea, contains six provinces : 

1. Kiy (seven districts): cities, Waka-yama, Tona-be, Sin-miya (with a cele- 
brated temple, dedicated to the god of physic, surrounded with several others): 
productions, medicinal plants, oranges, various kinds of wine, soles, mallows, 
shell-fish, whales, carp, oysters, pulse, and edible plants, melons, honey, vege- 
table glue, mosses, chestnuts, timber, ink, wooden bowls, paper to make para- 
sols, bows, jewelry articles, draft-men, grindstones. 2. Awasi (two districU): 
capital of this isle, Sumoto or Smoto : productions, fish, stones of different 
colours, tree-cotton. 3. Awa (nine districts) : capital, Toksima: productions, 
oysters, precious stones of a blue colour (lapis lazuli ?), cloths, fire-wood, 
flints. 4 . Sanuki (eleven districts) : cities. Take-mats, Maru-kameh : prodiic- 
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tionB, fish, ojBters and other shell-fish, sea crabs. 5. lyo (fourteen districts) : 
cities, Matsu-yama, Uwa-yama, Imobari, Sayzid, Kotnats, Daisu, Dago : pro- 
ductions, pulse, fish, edible marine herbs, paper, hawks, mats, cloths. 6. Tosa 
(seven districts) : capital, Kotsi : productions, trained horses, monkeys, salted 
fish, shell-fish, cloths, paper, ink, baskets, honey, hemp, timber. — Ao/e. The 
provinces of Awa, Sanuki, lyo, and Tosa, belong to the island called Sikokf, 
that is, ** of the four provinces.” 

VIII. Saykaydo, or western way of the sen, comprehends the nine provinces 
of the large island of Kiusiu, formerly also called Tsin-sae-fu, or ** the western 
military government 

1 . Tsikoozen (fifteen districts) : cities, Fookoo-oka, Akitsuki : productions, 
silk manufactures like the Chinese, sa^, fish, wijjfl geese, cast iron kettles. 2. 
Tsi kungo (ten districts): cities, Kurome, Yana-gawa: productions, carp, 
safflower, radishes. 3. Buzen (eight districts) : cities, Kokura, Nakatsu : pro- 
ductions, cotton fabrics, rock-crystal, sulphur, 4. Bungo (eight districts): 
cities, Osuki, Takeda, Saeki, Foonae or Fnae, Finodc : productions, saltpetre, 
sulphur, rock crystal, tin, lead, large bamboos, chestnuts, iniwks and dogs for 
hunting, fish, frying pans, bricks. 5. Fizen (eleven districts) : cities. Saga, 
Karatsu, Omuro, Simabara, Osima, Firando, Nangasaki : productions, whales 
and other sea fish, shell-fish, echini, edible roots, water-melons, raisins, earthen- 
ware, silk stufis, knives, brass guns, porcelain, mats, cotton cloths, sugar, (i. 
Figo (fourteen districts): cities, Kuroa-moto, Yatsu siro, Oodo, Amakusa: 
productions, salted fish, sweet oranges, tree cotton, mosses, grindstones, flints, 
earthenware, tobacco pipes, leather-trunks. 7. Fiuga (five districts) : cities, 
Jyifi, Takanabeh, Nobi-oka, Sadownra: productions, lacker, pears, deal for 
building. 8. Osumi (eight districts}: capital, Kokobu: productions, brass 
cannon. 9. Satsuma (fourteen districts): capital, Kago sima: productions, 
camphor, a species of ginseng, safflower, melons, edible roots, tobacco, vege- 
table wax, cinnamon, trained horses, deer skins, cloths, combs, saA-t. 

The island of Iki is divided into two districts, its capital is Katu moto : its 
productions arc fish, cloths, and gauzes. 

The island of Tsu-sima, between Corea and Japan, is also divided into 
two districts ; the capital is Futsiii; its productions are ginseng, lead, grind- 
stones, and frying pans. 

JZe/igion. — There arc three principal religions in Japan ; that denominated 
Sinto, or Sin-iiou, is the most ancient, and the primitive faith of the empire. It 
is founded on the worship of spirits, or divinities presiding over all things visible 
and invisible, and who are called Sin, or Jfami : the Da'iri, whose family is 
Horded as descended from the divinities that anciently reigned in the empire, 
was originally the head of this religion, which holds in higher reverence than 
any other divine being the goddess Ten-sio-dae-sin (great spirit of celestial 
light), from whom the family of the Da'iris is derived, and whose chief temple, 
called Nae-koo (interior temple), or Dae-sin-koo, is situated near Oozi, in the 
district of Watarabeh, province of Izeh. It was founded by the eleventh 
Da'iri, four years before Christ. It is a very plain edifice, surrounded by seven 
other temples dedicated to various deities and genii. In its vicinity are twenty- 
four other altars or chapels, where sacrifices are offered to different tutelary 
spirits. The Obekoo (exterior temple), or Ghe-dai-sin-koo, is in the same 
district, at Takawara, on Mount Nuki-noko-yama. Here is invoked the god 
Toyo-ke-o-dae-sin, who is regarded as the creator of heaven and earth, and 
who is, at the same time, the tutelary divinity of the Dailri ; wherefore, this Is 
the temple in which the reigning Dalri offers sacrifices and performs his devo- 
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tions. At the inauguration of every Da‘lri, his stature is measured \vith a 
bamboo rod, which is carried to this temple, and preserved there till his 
decease, after which it is conveyed to Nac-koo, with twelve or thirteen pieces 
of paper attached thereto, containing the name of the prince : all these bam- 
boos of defunct Dairis are revered as kami, or spirits. Besides the bamboo, 
there are likewise preserved in the Ghe-koo, a straw hat, a cloak to keep off 
the rain, and a spade : these are the emblems of agriculture, an occupation 
which holds the second rank in Japan, immediately after the military profes- 
sion. These articles are placed behind a curtain of white cloth ; the people 
fancying that it conceals the images of gods. The date of the Ghe-koo, like 
that of the other temple, is B.C. 4 ; it is encircled with four other temples, 
amongst which are those of the earth, the wind, and the moon. Sixteen altars 
and chapels, belonging to different deities, are near it, and eight others further 
off. Generally speaking, the whole province of Izeh is (iilcd with temples and 
places of sacrifice, and it is regarded as a holy place. The brother of the god- 
dess Ten-sio-dae-sin was Fatsman, commonly called Oosa Fatsmau, from his 
chief temple being at Oosa, in the province of Bunzen : its date is A.D. 570. 
Fatsman is the Japanese god of war, and the deity who takes most interest in 
the fiite of the ein|)irc : hence the emperors often send embassies to consult 
him in important matters. 

The Japanese regard Tcn-sio-dac-sin as the founder of their empire, and she 
is, on that account, the object of their most profound veneration : in fact, the 
pure Siiito worship recognizes no being superior to her. The Dui’ris, who des- 
cended from this goddess, bear for that reason the epithet of Ten-si, or “ son 
of heaven.'* The stock of this celestial family is imperishable, for the people 
believe that when a Duiri has no child, heaven procures him one. At the pre- 
sent day, when an emperor of Japan has no heir, he finds one beneath a tree 
near his fmlacc : this is a child secretly selected by himself from an illustnous 
fumii}, and placed there. The souls of the Da'iris, as well as those of other 
men, are considered immortal, for the Sintos acknowledge a state of existence 
after death. All souls are judged by heavenly judges ; those of virtuous men 
arc ndmitted into the paradise Taka amakawaraf or exalted platform of hea- 
ven, where they become kamis, or beneficent genii; whilst those of the wicked 
depart for the hell Xc-no-kooni, or kingdom of roots. In honour of the kamis, 
mt as, or wooden temples, arc raised to tlicm ; in the midst of them is placed 
the avinbol of the divinity, which consists of strips of paper attached to sticks 
of the wood of the Jinoki {ihutfa Japonica) ; these symbols, termed gojei, arc 
found in all Japanese houses, where they are kept in little meas. Beside these 
chapels are placed flower-pots, with green branches of the sakari tree {Cleycria 
Keempferiana)^ and frequently of myrtle and of pine, two lamps, a cup of 
tea, and several vessel.^ hllcd with saki, or Japanese wine. In adilition to a 
bell (sootsoo), some flowers {fanatatc), a drum (/a^4o), and other musical in- 
struments, there is placed near the temple of the kami a mirror (kagami), as an 
emblem of the purity of the soul. In front of these chapels the Japanese, 
morning and evening, offer up prayers to the kamis. 

The incus, or teuiplcs, though very plain in themselves, often form, along 
with the dwellings of the priests and other buildings, very large and extensive 
edifices, the access to which is through honorific porticos, called tori-e, or 
places appropriated to birds. In front of the temple arc placed the two dogs, 
Koma-inu, and in front of that of Ten-sio-dac-sin, her two companions, who 
were with her during her journey from Fiuga to Idzumi. These are Fino-6, 
AaiaiJour. N .S.Voh-O. No. 2;i. 2 iJ 
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or the king of fire, find Mitsu-6, or the king of water. Their images are also 
carried at the head of the processions made in honour of the goddess. 

Every day, or at certain periods, prnyers and sacrifices are offered to the 
founder of the empire, to good emperors, and to other persons who have 
deserved well of their country, and whose souls have become kainis. Festivals 
are also celebrated in their name, termed matturi. No person, however, can 
address himself directly to Tcn-sio-dac-sin ; he must transmit his prayers to her 
through the medium of the Siu-go-zins, or tutelary and guardian deities. To 
this class belong all other kamis ; and since animals are often kamis, some arc 
venerated as guardian deities: for example, the fox (inoH). This animal is 
generally held in great reverence by the Japanese, especially the grey fox, 
which they consider as highly intelligent ; he is»therefore consulted bv them in 
troublesome affairs. In the houses of persons of rank, and in most of those 
of the inferior class, small temples dedicated to the inari are sfcen. If a Japa- 
nese has any favour to ask, or finds himself in an embarrassing situation, he 
offers a sacrifice to his fox, consisting of red rice and beans ; if he should per- 
ceive, next day, that any have disappeared, he supposes^thc fox has eaten 
them, which is a favourable omen ; if, on the contrary, t!ie offering remains 
just as it was, his case is hopele-s. 

The sacrifices offered to the knniis and tutelary divinities, chiefly at the 
beginning and end of the month, consist of various articles of food, such as 
rice, cakes, fish, deer, &c. In ancient times, human sacrifices were offered to 
the tutelary deities ; for instance, to Kosu-rio, or the dragon with nine heads 
of Mount To-kakoosi, in the province of Sinano, and other kamis in Yamato. 
The object was to conciliate these malevolent deities, who were regarded as 
servants of the gods, and the dearest members of the family were sacrificed to 
them, commonly damsels of great beauty. 

The votaries of the Sinto religion arc not forbidden to kill living beings ; 
the priests suffer their hair to grow, like the laity, and may marry. The dead 
are buried in a bier {kwan or finidt) like a inca in shape. Anciently, when a 
great personage died, a number of his servants and friends were buried alive 
with him. In later times, these persons, on such occasions, ripped up their 
bellies. This custom was prohibited by the thirty-third Dairi, A.D. 3, but it 
was still continued till the time of Taiko, towards the close of the sixteenth 
century : instead of living men, however, statues of clay were substituted, 
which are still frequently found buried in the earth. 

The tutelary spirits of the diflerent districts are chiefly invoked by 'pas- 
sengers and travellers at dangerous places in the roads, or in navigation. Tlitis, 
in passing certain capes, the sailors offer sacrifices to these spirits, consisting 
of articles of food, which the^ into the sea. >The same custom is observed 
in China. The passage of the strait between Ni|)lion and the Island of Sikokf 
is roost dangerous between the provinces of Bitsiu and Saiiuki. All Japanese 
vessels, therefore, prior to entering this strait, offer prayers and sacrifices to 
the tutelary deity of Samiki, named Konfira, whose temple is on Mount Zo- 
tsu-san, or the “ elephant’s head,” situated to the south of the city of Marii- 
kameh, in the district of Ootari. This Konfira is regarded as the Ten-gu 
(celestial dog) of that country. The offerings to him consist of crabs, fresh- 
water fish, garlick, and small shrimps (ami). The Tengus arc usually repr.- 
sented as men, with bats’ wings, and a bird’s beak. 

The second religion, and that which is now most prevalent in Japan, since it 
has become the popular creed, is Buddhism. This religion, which, previous 
to the coBDinencenicnt of our era, had spread from India to central Asia, pane- 
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trated soon after into China, and at a later period into Corea. From this last 
country, or rather from Fiaksae (Plltse), in the west of Corea, Buddhism was 
carried to Japan, A.D. 552, At that date, say the Japanese anoals, the king 
of Fiaksae sent an embassy to present to the Dairi Kinmei-tino an image of 
the Buddha Siaka^Sakya), as well as, among other articles, the classical book 
of his religion. One of the ministers endeavoured to persuade the emperor 
to worship this god, but another dissuaded him, observing, *' our kingdom is 
of divine origin, and the Dairi has already many gods to worship ; if we pay 
adoration to those of foreign states, our own will be displeased.’* Although 
the Du'iri was alarmed at this speech, so far as regarded himself, Buddhism, 
nevertheless, took root from that time in Japan, and although it underwent 
some persecutions, it soon triumphed; for the empress Sniko-teno, who 
reigned from A.D. 50;i till G;38, having adopted her cousin, Moomaya-dono-osi, 
who was a zealous votary of Buddhism, the latter, together with his friend 
Moomako, devoted themselves to the estahlishmeni of the doctrine of Siaka in 
.Tapan, and to the building of or Buddhic temples, for which purpose 

he invited learned priests from Corea. This exotic doctrine not only main- 
tained its footing in the palaces of the great, hut made considerable progress 
among the vulgar, who were captivated by the pomp of its ceremonies, so 
much more imposing and splendid than the pure and simple worship of the 
ancient religion of the conntr\. From this pei iod, Buddhist priests flocked 
into Japan from Corea and China ; and as the latter country was regarded as 
the second hirth-placc of Buddhism, in eastern Asia, a vast number of Japa- 
nese, who dedicated themselves to the ecclesiastical profession, proceeded 
tliither, in order to perfect tlicmselvcs in the study of the law in Chinese 
convents. Even the Dairis, who hud been previously regarded as the heads of 
the Sinto religion, often deserted jt to follow the precepts of Buddhism, and 
many princes of the imiierial fannU', whose reputed descent was from the 
ancient gods of the country, shaved their heads, and became priests in the 
convents of the new faith. In A.D. 805, the fiftieth Dmri caused images of 
the Buddhist divinities to he even placed in the imperial palace, and the sacred 
bonks jirociircd from India to be read and explained ; and he received the kwan~ 
Ixiof or Buddhist baptism. This rite takes place in an obscure spot, where 
none cun sec what passes. The high priest of the temple, where it is adminis- 
tered, sprinklc.s water upon the head of the neophyte, uttering some words at 
the same time. 

Buddhism in Ju|)an was always on the increase until the period when it was 
declared, by the .hipanese government, the religion of the state: a circum- 
stance which has occasioned the ancient worship of Sinto, although differing 
essentially from Buddhism, to be almost completely identified with it, at least 
amongst the vulgar; for the learned arc perfectly well aware of the distinction 
hctw'ceii the two doctrines. This fusion of the two religions is now carried so 
fur, that the Sintu divinities are often worshipped in the Buddhist temples, and 
vice versa. 

The votaries of Buddha in Japan are distributed into several siosj or ** ob- 
servances,’* which arc sometimes termed, improperly, “ sects.” Each temple 
or convent belongs to one of these observances; there arc some, indeed, 
where two are in vogue. There arc eight principal observances, which are 
culled Fals-sio; they arc as follows: — 1. 5fl«-ron-«V», or “ observance of the 
three wheels,” which was brought to Japan A.D. 625, by the Coreaii priest, 
Ye-kwan ; it is divided into lliree branches, denominated Tsiit-rou, Siuni-nton^ 
ran, and Fiak-ron, which diftcr but little from each other : ilic ban-rdn-sio is 
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not, at present, much followed. 2. Fol^o^o, or observance of the reflec- 
tion on the law, which was derived from China, and was brought into Japan 
before the middle of the seventh century. 3. Jifoosia-jiu, the observance of 
the book KoosiOf brought from China by the Japanese priest Ghen-bo, who 
visited that empire A.D. 735. 4. Zioo-zits-sio, the observance of the book 

Zioo^zits, or perfect veracity ; it was circulated throughout Japan by the priest 
Td-zi, who returned from China A.D. 737. 5. RiU-sio, the observance of the 
rules, professed now in the temples Sido-tae and Sac>dae-zi, was introduced 
in 7d4, by the Chinese priest Chan-sin, who came to the court of the Dairi 
Koken-teno : the priests of tiiis observance arc interdicted from any species of 
intercourse with women, and are bound to observe five peculiar command- 
ments. G. Ke~(fon~giot the observance of the book Kt'-gan-kio, founded by the 
Chinese priest To zeiin : it was propagated in Japan by the priest Rd-bcn, who 
died A.D. 773. 7* Ten-dac-sio^ observance of the mountain Tcn-dae, or Teen- 
tae-bhan, in the Chinese province of Che»keang ; it was instituted by a cele- 
brated Chinese ecclesiastic, known under the title of Tecn-tae-ta-sze, or grand 
master of Mount Tccn-tae, who, under the Chinese dyi^ties of Chin and 
Swei (towards the end of the sixth century), was Kwd-sze, or “ instructor of 
the empire,” and who was living in the reign of the first emperor of the 
Tangs : this observance was imported into Japan by the famous priest Sae- 
teu, or Zen-ghio-dae-si, who visited China in 804; it is one of the most 
widely-extended in Japan ; its chief scat is the temple Ven-reak-si. 8. Sin~ 
gonsio, the observance of the true words, was founded by the Bodhisatwa 
Rio-mio (Lung-niong, in Chinese), a native of southern India, who lived 800 
years after Sakya-muni, and edited the works Dae^ni-ghco (Ta-jih-king), 
Ghingo^te^ghio (Kin-kang-ting-king), and So-zifs^tsi-ghio (Soo-sih-tc-king) : 
this observance was introduced into Japan liy the celebrated Kevkai, or K6-b^ 
dac-sin, who visited China in 804, to study the Buddhist religion there, and 
who, on his return, contributed principally to the lustre and favour which it 
still enjoys in Japan ; it is at present two-fold, namely, XogA/, according to the 
ancient conception, and Sm-ghi, according to the new, introduced h\ Negoro 
Kakban, who died in 114.3. The followers of these two last observances 
eni|>loy the Sanscrit language in their prayers, and continue to write their 
religious books in Devanagari characters, which they term Bon-ze (Fan-tse), 
or Indian characters. 

In addition to the-e eight observances, there arc sc\eral others in Japan, of 
which the seven following arc the chief and most prevalent : — Zen-siOf or 
Buddhic meditation, called Zen, in Japanese, and x/ten in Chinese, which was 
brought to Japan by the priest Vo-sae, who returned from China in 1 191 : this 
observance has three modifications, the primitive of which is called that of 
Rin-sac, a very celebrated Chinese priest, and which was that transplanted in 
Japan by Yo.sac: the second modification, termed Sv-to~»io, or observance of 
Sn and To, who were two ('hinesc ecclesiastics; it was brought to Japan by 
l)o-ghen, who went to China in the third inodificution is that ofOo-bak, 

a Chinese monk. Zwo-dosw, or observance of the land of purity, wos 
founded by Ghen-ko, a Jupancnc priest, who died in At a subsequent 

period, it received a modification termed Sae-zan-nu-ghi, or the western moun- 
tain, from a temple of that name situated in the Dairies place of residence. 
Sin-sio, the true observance, or Iltko-sio, the observance of general intuition, 
was established in 1211, by Sin-ran, or Zen-sin, a disciple of Ghen-kd. The 
order of priests who follow this observance is the principal iii Japan. Although 
they are of the religion of Siaka, they nevertheless differ in many points from 
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other eccleBiastics of that creed, ^hey are regarded as relations of the Da'iri ; 
their heads are not shaven ; when they travel they dd not w^ar the ecclesias- 
tical costume, but common dresses, with two sabres; their ncWmonf, or palan- 
keens, are like those of other people, but their horses have the trappings of 
princes’ horses. They are very conversant with the military science ; they eat 
fish and flesh, and usually marry into the first families, even the relatives of 
the Dairi, This order, being extremely wealthy and powerful, is dispersed 
throughout the empire ; the seogiins invariably treat them with much respect 
and distinction. On the accession of a Seogun, the priests of the other 
orders receive from him a patent sealed with a Vermillion seal; the priests of 
Itsko, on the contrary, present him with a writing, the seal of which is 
sprinkled with their blood, wherein they engage to aid him in every danger, 
which gives them much consideration at the court of Yedo. The observance 
Kitsi-ren^sio, or “ lotus of the sun,” was instituted by the priest of that name, 
who died in 138S. As it is in a great measure based upon the doctrine of the 
book FoU’ke~ghio, or “ flower of the law,” it is commonly called Fott-ke-sio, 
The observance Zi-sio, or “ the time,” is dated from 1275 to 1277. That of 
Dae-nen-Bootx-sio, or the ” great praying Buddha,” was introduced in 1127, 
by Owara Rae-kd-in and Ri6u>nin-si6-nin. 

•Some notice should here be taken, likewise, of the order of Yamaboos, 
that is, “ those who retreat to the mountains,” or, written with other charac- 
ters, “ those who sleep in the mountains.” The priests of this order deduce 
their origin from the observances of Tendae and Singon. Their first founder 
was Vcn>no-kid>sin, or Yen-no-sio-kok, who died A.D. 701, at the age of 70, 
in his retreat in the mountains. The Yamaboos are now regarded as enchanters. 
Kxtcrnally, they greatly resemble the priests of Tendae and Singon; but they 
differ from the majority of the Buddhist priesthood, in their eating flesh and 
marrying. 

.Japan is every where crowded with Buddhist temples, called zL One of the 
chief is the Fd-kd-zi, in the south-east quarter of Keo or Meyako. Its enclo- 
sure contains several religious edifices, the most considerable of which is the 
Dac-Boots-den, or saloon of the great Buddha, which holds the colossal statue 
of Buddha, surnamed Roosiana, a term corrupted from the Sanscrit rothana^ 
or “ the resplendent.” The image was first set up in the year 1570, by the 
military emperor Tacko, or Fidc-yosi. The saloon in which it is placed was 
destroyed in 1.‘’90 by a terrible earthquake. Fide-yori, son of Taeko, rebuilt 
it in 1602. But the colossus, which was of brass gilt, having been materially 
injured by another earthquake, in 1062, the statue was melted down, and the 
metal used in coining copper money, and a substitute of wood, covered with 
gilt paper, was completed in 1007. This is still in existence ; it represents 
Buddha seated in the [ndi.m mode, upon a lotus-flower ; the body of the god 
is 77 feet 5}^ inches high, Rhenish measure, and the entire statue, with the 
lotus, 89 feet 8^ inches. The head of the colossus protrudes through the 
roof of the saloon. At a little distance from hence is a chapel called Mimi- 
tsukn, or ** tomb of ears,” in which ore buried the ears and noses of the 
Corenns who fell in thcirbattlcs with Taeko. He had them salted, and conveyed 
to .Japan in barrels. The grand portico of the external wall of the temple is called 
Ni w(>-mon, or "gate of the two kings;” on entering this vast portico, which 
is H.'li feet high, on each side appears a colossal figure, 22 feet in height, 
representing the two celestial kings, Awoon and Inyo, who arc the usual 
porters at the Buddhic temples. Another edifice, plac^ before the apartment 
of the great Buddha, contaios the largest bell known in the world. It is 
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17 feet Sj inches high, and weighs 1,700,000 Japanese pounds, equal to 
2,040,000 lbs. Dutch. Its weight is consequently five times greater than that 
of the Iwan Weliki at Moscow. 

On the south-east side of the enclosure of the temple is the grand apart- 
ment named that of the thirty-three arcades. It was built in the reign of the 
seventy-fourth Dairi (between 1108 and 11 23), who placed there the image of 
the divinity Kwan-won, with eleven faces, which was not consecrated till the 
. year 1131, by his successor, after he had abdicated. The seventy-seventh 
Da'iri, Gozira-kawa-no-in, having likewise abdicated, and embraced the eccle- 
siastical profession, placed there, in 1164, a vast number of images of the 
same deity. The length of this apartment is upwards of 491 feet. On each 
side of the great altar are ten ranges of stools, one nearly a foot higher 
than the other. On each range are fifty statues, each about five feet high, of 
superior execution, according to the taste of the country, and .covered with 
gilt paper. From the number of small idols upon the head, shoulders, arms, 
and hands of the greater ones, amounting to forty or fifty on some of them, 
it would appear that the number of 33,333 idols, which th^ Japanese assert 
, ore to be found in this temple, is not exaggerated The military daily exer- 
cise, near the saloon of Kwan-won, with the bow. It is recorded in the 
register of the temple, that in 1686, Sawa Daifats, of Kc-tsiu, discharged in 
that place, 13,0«i3 arrows in one day, whereof 8,133 hit the mark. 

The third creed prevailing in Japan is the Siu-do, or philosophical doctrine 
of Confucius. The first official intercourse which took place between Japan 
and China was an embassy despatched, A.D. o7» by the Dairi Sei-uin-teno to 
the emperor Kwang-woo-te, of the lleu-han dynasty ; but we are not told 
whether the Chinese literature and philosophy were imported by that medium 
into Japan. It would appear that this did not happen till 284, in the reign of 
the Datri Ozin-teno, when this prince sent an embassy to the kingdom of 
Fiak-sae (Pc-tsc), in Corea, in quest of educated men, who were cu|;uble of 
diffusing Chinese civilization and literature throughout his empire. This 
embassy returned with the celebrated Wonin, descended from the imperial 
family of the ilans, who brought with him the book Jion-go {Lun-i/u) 'if Con- 
fucius, which he presented to the Dairi, and taught one of his sons tf> read and 
write. It would thence appear, that the Chinese coloni.sts, who hud in early 
times settled in Japan, had not made the use of writing generally known there, 
which they perhaps kept to themselves as an advantageous secret. Whatever 
be the fact, the merit oi Wonin appeared so eminent to the Japanese, that they 
paid him divine honours : his principal temple is in the firovincc of Idztimi. 

From the time of Ozin-teno till the present day, the idcogruphical signs of 
the Chinese have continued in use in Japan, as well as the Chinese luiiguage : 
they are chiefly employed in works of learning, but this does not preclude 
their general knowledge throughout the empire. Since, however, the con- 
struction of the Japanese language differs sensibly from that of the Chinese, 
and since the Chinese characters have often a variety of significations, it soon 
became apparent that an expedient was wanting to obviate this inconvenience. 
Accordingly, in the early part of the eighth century, the syllabic systems were 
invented denominated Kala-kana and Fira-kanOt which arc completely adapted 
to the idiom of the country. The use of this species of writing is now almost 
universal in Japan ; it is rare to find a person unable to read it. 

From tbe moment that the Japanese acquired a written language, their litera- 
ture advanced, from age to age, with rapid pace. Unfortunately, in Kuropc it 
is scarcely known ; but from the few Japanese books we possess, it is evident 
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that this people have works of all kinds, chiefly historical compositions, as 
well as a very extensive polite literature. The use of paper in Japan is dated 
at the beginning of the seventh century, and printing, in the Chloese manner, 
was introduced there in 1206, consequently 250 years before the art was 
invented in Europe. 


ORIENTAL REVIEW.* 

No. I. 

THE “ aoSE-GABDEN** OF SHEIKH MU3LEH*EDDIN SAADI OF BIIIRAE. 

The biographical accounts of D’Herbelot and Harrington have already 
so fully made known the leading points in Saadi’s life, that a recapitulation 
of every particular is no longer necessary. It will, therefore, suffice for 
our purpose to state, that he flourished in the reign of Atabek Saad Beni 
Zangi, and died, according to one statement, at the age of 102, accord- 
ing to another, at that of 120 years, A. (>01 of the Hcjra. The vast 
knowledge which he acquired. Ins fondness for and intimate acquaintance 
with the Arabic, and perhaps also liistaried style of composition, w'cre the 
results of his studies at Baghdad, or the fruits of the thirty y ears he spent 
in travelling, during which he fourteen times performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. As to his character as a warrior, we merely know that he was 
present in the wars bettveen Ruin and Hind. 

As a poet and a moralist, he is decidedly the first of the class to which he 
belongs' his style is terse, pure and vivid, although occasionally too much 
amplified, like that of the later Persian writers : but his images arc more 
natural than those of the generality of Asiatic poets ; and even w'here they 
incline to the extravagant, they still shoiv traces of a brilliant imagination. 
Many of his metaphors and ideas are, indeed, common to Hafiz, Janii, 
Khosrao, Asafi, and others ; but with these he combines the loftier flights of 
the Arab muse, and di\cs more pencil atingly into the motives of human 
conduct. Tn his prose we may frequently notice the same sorts of rhythm 
and alliteration as those winch prevail in the Consessns of Hariri. 

Of all his writing's, the GtdistdM, or “ Rose-Garden,” is the best 
known in Europe : if we may argue from this hemistich in liis preface, 

he was fifty years of age when he commenced it. It is introduced by a 
))rcface of great beauty and of considerable length, and the subjects of 
which itii«ats arc — 

1. On Ihc qualities of kings, — 

2. morals of dervishes, — 

3. ij* 4 j J On the, excellence of contentment, — 


* To Im cMitinued orcMlonally. 



tsps 

4. 

5* J 

®’ s^ri J ‘— ^ 

7. Ci^jy jJ 

8. <— >bT jj 


Oti&iial Review, 

On the advantages of silenccj — 

On love and }outh, — 

On ]inl)peility and old age, — 

On the influence of education, 

On the conduct of society 


The manner in which these several subjects arc managed is perfectly 
onental vv ith the exception of the last or chapter, no partieulai i ulcs 
are proposed, but the authoi illustrates his ideas h^ a senes of interesting 
tales and verses, frequently consigning the mfeioiee to the rendei , and it is 
by no means improbable, that although the greater part ol these little nan a- 
lives may have been the hctiuns of his ingenuity, olheis, notwithstanding, 
ma) have been gleanings iiom the vaiious countiies vvhieh he visited in his 
tiavels. Some bear a resembldtice to those in the Ilitop^dt sa, Panc/ia 
iattita, Kalila ua Dtwifia, Ihlpai, Jjoknian, &o , othefs, on the coii- 
trai>, seem to have been iounded on some histoiunl facts, nor inn> we 
fairly be accused of cieduhty, it we con^es^ om beliet that those savings 
and insciiptions, to which the iidincs ol individuals aie attached, such as 
those of rendu 11 and llatim Tai, had, at least, the sanction ol tiadition in 
Saadi’s time. The Guiisian, indeed, appears to contain evide ntes which 
ducct us to this conclusion 

This notion is corroborated by the many provcibs, inanifcstly of lemotcr 
origin, which are interspersed t hi oiigh the whole loi instance, we eaimot 
but suppose Uiat such as these, ** if every stone were a Badukshtin-iuby, the 
ruby and the pebble would bcol an equal value, “ il you butt voui head 
against the ram, you will get a broken forehead , ’ and the like, weie upoph 
thegms, m coiniiioii vogue If, then, in instances such ns thes . Saadi 
refened to popular sayings, we may easily iiiingnic that m ollicis he also 
alluded to cuirent legends and opiiiioiis. 

As a specimen of the easv style in winch he dclivcied his moial lessons, 
we subjoin the following tale — 

A slave of Ami u 1 ai*> having run away, sonic went in pursuit of him, who 
brought him back. The vi/icr, being exasperated with him, made a sign that 
he should be put to death, in order that other slaves might be dc terred from 
acting in the same niannci. Upon this the slave prostrated himself before 
Amru, and said, 

** Whate'er my fate, if the decree be tliine, 

I humbly bow, nor uselessly repine ; 

For when his lord sends forth the dire decree, 

Ah ! what avails the slave’s unfriended plea ' 

** Yet, having been sustained at your table, I would not that, at the resurrccr 
tioD, you should be charged with my blood; nevertheless, if you determine to 
put your slave to death, precede the act by an ex]>osition of the law, that you 
be not reprehended at the resurrection.” The king said, ** what sort of 
explanation shall I give ?” The slave replied, ** grant me permission to kill 
the vizier ; then, in retaliation for him, order me to be put to death, that you 
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may do bo according to equity.** The king smiled, and said to the vizier* 
** what counsel do you propose ?** He answered, “ O sire, as an odhring to 
your father’s sepulchre, liberate this scoundrel, lest he precipitate me into 
misfortune. The fault is my own, for not having reverenced the Vords of the 
wise, who have said. 

When you engage with those that sling. 

Your thoughtless head may feel the blow ; 

So, when the hostile shaft you wing. 

Beware what aim you give the foe !** 

It is this richness and frequent originality of idea which has so long made 
the Gultsidn a standard work, wherever Persian literature is cultivated and 
appreciated ; and we much doubt, considering the manners and prepossessions 
of the East, whether a surer way of enforcing moral precepts than this 
ornamental and anecdotical mode could have been devised. The great 
variety of his tales, metaphors, and apophthegms, arranged under their 
different sections or chapters, each pointedly alluding to some duty, or 
severely castigating some vice or folly, and presenting instructions and 
admonitions in their most alluring garbs, collectively imparts a system of 
ethics more calculated to enforce practical observance than all the dry 
lucubrations of moralizing sehoolnmn. Consi.stcntly with his plan, Saacli 
upholds the faith of Islam, and reverentially makes mention of the decrees 
and traditions of its ulema, but at the same time fearlessly lampoons the 
avarice and covert practices of the dervishes ; and when we consider the 
influence and power which they have always exercised in Muhammadaii 
countries, we are necessarily impelled to believe, that truth and good morals 
were the proposed object of his work. Yet he is by no means free from 
censure ; for, noUvithstanding the witty repartees with which he abounds, 
and the sayings of former ages which he has rescued from oblivion, the 
Gulistdn is in some parts as objectionable as the odes of Hafiz or Anacreon. 
From his book on Temperance or Contentment we select the subjoined tale : 
A king of Persia sent a skilful physician to the service of Mustafa (Moham- 
med), on whom be peace ! He had been several years in Arabia, yet none 
came to make an experiment of his skiM, or applied to him for medicines. One 
day, he appeared before the prophet, complaining, that although he had been 
sent to administer medicines to his companions, no one, up to that period, had 
noticed him ; praying, therefore, that he might fulfil the service to which he 
had been appointed. The prophet, in reply, pronounced this to be the rule of 
the country,— that until the appetite became urgent, they ate nothing, and that 
whilst the appetite yet remained, they quitted their food. The physician 
remarked, that this was the reason of their good health, and taking his leave, 
departed. 

Physicians wisely make a speech, 

Or to the food their fingers reach. 

When silence would increase the ill. 

Or abstinence their patients kill ; 

In such a case to speak is wise. 

And then to cat good health supplies.'* 

This mode of admixing prose with poetry seems to have been adopted 
by the early writers of most ancient people, and among nation*^ by whom 
^»ja/.JoKr.N.S.Voi.C.No.23. 2 E 
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bards, scalds, minstrels, and improvisatori were liolden in honour, it would 
naturally be retained for many ages after the decline of these erratic poets 
and musicians. On the same principle, any of their Tv^cftnet would be 
quoted or incorporated in the works of later writers. Little, however, as 
we may observe this custom to be retained in the West, the traces of it in 
the East are peculiarly vivid, and to this cause must be referred the innu- 
merable instances of it among the Arabians and Persians; and among the 
rest those which the GtUistdn presents to us. But in the bardic remains of 
all countries, we meet with little fiction : W'arlikc acts and passing events 
w^erc mostly the objects of their muses. When, however, tlie bardic era 
declined, fiction sprang, up in the place of rude achievements, which sub- 
stantiates the assertion, that fiction is the offiqiring of refinement, and that 
refinement prepared the downfall of oral tradition. An instance of this 
st\ le, still better than the preceding, may perha[)s be selected from the fifth 
book. 

One night, I remember, that my valued friend entered Jthe door, when I so 
hastily rose to receive him, that I extinguished my lamp with my sleeve. 

A form appeared, whose brightness chased the night, 

And shed around a brilliancy divine: 

I gazed in w onder at th* auspicious sight. 

Not knowing whence such happiness was mine. 

He sat down, and began to chide me for having extinguished the lamp the 
moment that I saw him. I replied, I thought that it i^as sunrise; adding, as 
the witty have said. 

Should aught that’s dim before thy taper rise. 

Remove it from thy friend’s obstructed eyes : 

Yet should a nymph with smiles jocose and bland. 

And honied lips, before thy taper stand. 

Grasp well her sleeve, put out th’ unwelcome light. 

Nor cure thou for thy friends’ impeded sight. 

Some of the tales are entirely in \prse ; others cn\ elope instrucliun simply 
in the anecdotical form, as the following : — 

An old man was asked why he did not marry ? he replied, th:it he could 
not love an old wife, lie was answered, then cliusc a young one, since you 
have substance ; but he said, if 1, who am an old man, could not love an old 
woman, what bond of affection could subsist between me, at my age, and a 
young one ?”* 

The last chapter, on the rules fur conduct in society, consists of moral 
sentences and verses, generally of a pithy and proverbial description. Some 
are purely aphoristical. A few specimens will illustrate these remarks. 

Three things do not continue permanent without three things : wealth with- 
out commerce ; knowledge without debate ; and a kingdom without punish- 
ment. 

To shew mercy to the bad is injustice to the good, and to pardon the 
oppressors is tyranny towards the oppressed. 

If from the bad you chuse your friends, 

Th’ association crime attends. 

• In ■nine ooplet, thu apparently timrloui dUtich la appendcil: 

•• Old dotaids oft paat days of youth eacite, 

Wliilat thoae born blina dream not of new*bom light.” 
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Whoerer is on friendly terms with the enemies of his friends, has the 
reproaches of his friends : 

If thou art prudent, cease to know 
The friend who consorts with thy foe. 

From these extracts, the nature of the Gulistdn may be sufficiently per- 
ceived, although examples of a greater length might have been easily pro- 
duced. There are necessarily many peculiarities in the composition which, 
however grateful and musical to an Oriental ear, are in a great measure 
unappreciated by us. The references to religious subjects, with which most 
Asiatic poetry is combined, seem to confirm Lowth's idea that religion was 
the origin of poetry, because we observe that this intermixture is not con- 
fined to the Muhammadan writers. The Hindus, for instance, every where 
introduce their gods ; and probably no nation on earth has observed the 
canon, 

Nec Dens inlcrstt^ nisi dignus vindice nodus. 

The most ancient style of poetry was doubtless the lyric, — that of odes 
or hymns, of which Uie Pentateuch affords us some scattered examples; 
tliese, the rhyme excepted, probably approached \ cry closely to the Persian 
ghazal, such as we find it in the Divan. The East cultivated the art long 
before Orpheus, Liitus, and Musmus were on record : in it the rude science 
of ages and historic documents were presen'ed, nor have they widely erred 
who have allied the Persian apophthegms to the Proverbs attributed to 
Solomon. From the East, Greece borrowed many bardic customs: the 
metrical laws of Charonda« and of Crete were certainly of Asiatic source, 
and the dithyrambics of Pindar, celebrating the conquerors at the sacred 
games, contain evidences of the quarter to which Greece was indebicd for 
the notion. 

The parallellisms of Persian poetry undeniably evince the antiquity of 
the school to which it belongs ; and, with the exception of Firdausi, Saadi, 
particularly in his Divan and Bostdn, adheres, perhaps, more closely to 
it than the generality of his countrymen : the book of the Psalms and otlier 
Hebrew poetical works sufficiently demonstrate it to have been adopted at a 
very remote date. To these hymns or gl.azals of primitive days music was 
allied, and as Plutarch informs us, in ancient Greece, historic records, 
philosophy, legislative and ethical codes, were set to it; but what the dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of the various modes were, no one may now satisfac- 
torily determine. It is, however, a singular fact, that the song of the 
saka, or water-carrier at Mecca, mentioned by Burckhardt, is identical 
with the sixth Gregorian chant, which extends not beyond these notes in 
the diatonic scale. The rhyme which the Persians assiduously cultivate 
in their poems, and which may have originally been suggested by the musical 
accompaniments to llie poetry, is likewise much older than many allow it 
to be, and answers to those o^«<«TiAfvrM, of which Clericus and others 
have cited undeniable examples. 

I'hus, tlie style of Saadi, pure and classical as it confessedly is, has also 
the sanction of antiquity to recommend^it. 
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THE INDIAN ARMY. 

1>1STR11UTI0N or STAFF-APPOINTMENTS. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir : Hie opinion, which is universal in India, that whatever appears in 
your Journal meets with consideration from the Court of Directors, induces 
me to write some remarks on what I, in common with many others, regard as 
a heavy grievance to a large portion of the Indian army. The subject to which 
I allude is the regulation, which has been for some time introduced, of 
dividing the staff appointments equally among all the regiments of every arm 
in the service, end of allowing but four appointments in any regiment. At the 
first view, this measure seems most just and im[ 4 artial ; but a slight degree of 
reflexion to me appears to place it In a totally different light. The measure 
would be equitable, if the regiments of every branch were on' an equality in 
every other respect ; but this I conceive npt to be the case. The regulation is 
an injustice in two points of view : to the infantry, and to the captains and to 
senior lieutenants of every arm. With regard to the first r-the engineers are 
essentially a staff corps, there being scarcely an officer of any standing without 
an appointment, of more or less value, belonging to that department. It 
therefore seems unnecessary, if not unfair, to open this to them, or rather, 
1 should say, to insist on the officers of that corps taking appointments out of 
their department, for the general staff was always open to them in common 
with the rest of the army. The cavalry arc nearly in a similar state. The five 
captains and three senior lieutenants are really and substantially in possession 
of staffappointments, from the superiority of their pay and from the emolu- 
ments attached to their troops. Yet it is deemed necessar} that, in addition 
to the two appointments (I allude to the quartermastership and adjutancy), 
there should be absolutely an increase of four more; or, in other words, 
staff-appointments for two-thirds of each regiment. Hence it arises, that, in 
a cavalry corps, no captain or senior lieutenant will accept of a general staff- 
appointment, unless the allowances be considerably in excess to those of a 
troop; and consequently, it is necessary, or rather I should say it will be 
necessary, to distribute their portion of the staff among the junior officers. 
This to me seems a hardship to the infantry. The same observations apply, in 
some measure, to the artillery. Their pay is but little different from that of 
the infantry, but when detached, which they arc in considerable numbers, 
some emoluments are attached to their command, and most fairly too, firom the 
additional responsibility and trouble imposed on them. From a consideration 
of these circumstances, it seems to me that an equal division of the staff is a 
grievance to the infantry, because there is an absence of equality in other 
respects. Do not imagine that I want a monopoly for that branch of the 
army ; by no means ; I only wish to point out that the former mode, of leav- 
ing the staff open to the army generally, was a more impartial mode of distri- 
bution. The intention of the Court of Directors was, I doubt not, strict 
justice, as well as the equal officering of regiments ; but before this r^ulation 
appeared, the number of officers in each regiment was nearly equal. In two 
or three corps there might be a paucity, from having an excessive number on 
the staff; but to prevent so partial an evil, is it fair to inflict an injury on an 
entire body ? 

With regard to the other view of this subject, — that it is a grievance to the 
whole of the captains and senior lieutenants of the army,— I think 1 can make 
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this easily appear. Supposing the four 8tafF>appointment8 of a foment were 
by chance held by the four senior captuns, those below them might always 
look forward to their turn of getting these appointments by the death, retire- 
ment, or promotion, of these persons. But suppose the co’itrary case;— 
suppose the appointments to be held by men nearly at the bottom of the regi- 
ment what have the others to look forward to ? Not to the promotion or 
resignation of these men : — to their death then ?— to the death of men twenty 
years their juniors ? The staff is then effectually closed against all those 
above them. Let an officer exhibit the greatest talents, courage, or qualifica- 
tions, he is incapable, if he be in the situation I have just exemplified, of hold- 
ing an appointment. A bar is thus placed to exertion ; for how few there are 
who, without any prospect of reward, will make any great efforts at excel- 
lence ! It may be said, I have chosen an exaggerated case. Suppose these 
appointments are distributed among those below the four senior captains ; my 
argument still holds good, for it applies to these four officers, who are left 
without any thing to stimulate their exertions. The mode suggested by Lord 
Combermere, though 1 think it also objectionable, of having two captains and 
three subalterns in each regiment available for the staff, was a more fair distri- 
bution, for it lessened the chances of closing the appointments against the 
seniors. 

It may, perhaps, be difficult to arrange this matter in a manner which shall 
provide for the interests of the army at large ; but there are too many able 
heads in the India House, and at each of the presidencies, to render it impos- 
sible. 


I remain. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

A Captain op Infantby. 


SONNET WRITTEN AT SEA.* 

BY D. L. aXCHSRDBOa. 

Like mountain-mists, that roll on sultry airs. 

Unheard and slow the huge waves heave around. 

That lately roared in wrath. The storm-fiend, bound 
Within his unseen cave, no longer tears 
The vexed and wearied main. The moon appears, 
Uncurtaining wide her azure realms profound. 

To cheer the sullen night. Though not a sound 
Reposing nature breathes, my rapt soul hears 
The far-off murmur of my native streams. 

Like music from the stars ; the silver tone 
Is memory’s lingering echo. Ocean’s zone 
Infolds me from the past : this small bark seems 
The centre of a world— an island lone ; 

And home's dear forms are like departed dreams. 

• From tha Ei-imOthip't QffMng» for 183S. 
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TRADE BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA. 

(Concluded from p. 134.) 
sxponTS. 

The remarks made upon the articles of export from Bengal generally, apply 
particularly to those to Great Britain, to which almost all the staple commodi- 
ties of the country are transmitted : a few observations on some of them only 
will therefore be sufficient. 

Bullion , — The export of bullion from Bengal takes place upon the same 
principles which regulate a great proportion of the exports of goods, the 
necessity of a vehicle for the remittance of capital on public or private account, 
and the prospect of effecting such remittance on the least unfavourable terms. 

When gold is at its highest level, its transmission in any form will be 
attended with loss; but the mohnrs may be above the mint value, and }et 
offer a fair remittance. The standard of the inohur, ns remarked before, is the 
same as that of the sovereign, and their relative value, lliercforc, is in |)ropor- 
tion to their respective weights. At this rate the value of thcasohur in English 
money is 33«. (123.525 : 20 j. :: 204.71 =33.2100; and at'Rs. 14. Hans, 

the Sa. wt. or Rs. 16. Hans., the mohur will }icld rather more than 2x. to the 
rupee. There is no charge for coining gold in England, and the charges of 
freight, brokerage, and insurance may be estimated at three per rent., leaving, 
as the net out-turn of the mohur, 32,212, or lx. 11 Id. per lupce. Madras gold 
rupees are of the same standard as Calcutta luohurs and British sovereigns, 
and their out-turn will be in the like proportion. 

A better remittance would be afforded by silver than b} gold, if the heavy 
seigneurage levied in England upon silver coin (six per cent.) did not depre- 
ciate the value of that metal in the market. As compared with the pure 
contents of the shilling, the intrinsic value of the rupee is 2x. but 
according to the mint value, the produce is 2x. O^d. At the ordinary market 
rate of 4x. 11 }d. the ounce of standard silver, the rupee is worth lx. lljd. 
The charges will be much the same as upon gold, and the net produce w ill be, 
therefore, lx. lid. 

Dollars are sold in England usually at 4x. 9^d. per oz., and 1,000 dollars 
weigh about 864 oz. 16dwts. If bought at the rate of Rb. 206 |)cr 100 dollars, 
the out-turn will be, independent of charges, <£4,018. Ox. Id., or lx. ll^d. per 
rupee. 

There is another description of silver bullion which may be advantageously 
remitted to England, or refined silver in the form of cakes, termed locally thick 
cake silver, or Madrdti Chan Du This is usually 15 dwt.s. better than Calcutta 
standard, and may be bought at ordinary seasons for Rs. 98 the 100 sicca 
weight. At the rate of 4x. llfd. the oz. of standard silver, the thick cake 
silver will be worth about 5x. 3;Jd. per oz. The sicca weight will be worth, 
therefore, lx. 11 2d., and the 100 sicca weight being bought for Rs. 98., the 
outturn will be 2x. Or^d., subject to deduction for shipping and other charges. 

In order, however, to secure such returns, economical and independent 
management is nece8sai7, as the charges on a bullion remittance have not 
uncommonly been run up to nearly ten per cent., and the out-turn has conse- 
quently been from lx. 9d. to lx. lOd. per rupee. Tt is also requisite to obtain 
an accurate valuation of the bullion, which can only be obtained by an assay 
at the Royal Mint, the operations of the private assayers in London being less 
correct, and their returns being influenced by the usage of undervaluing all 
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liullion about J or } per cent., in order to provide for the security of the 
purchaser. 

Cotton Piece Goods,^lTi 1813-14, the cotton manufactiireB of India, on 
account of the Company and private-trade, formed an article of considerable 
importance in the exports to the United Kingdom. The quantity shipped from 
Bengal was about seven lacs of pieces, the value of which was forty-six lacs of 
rupees. The far larger proportion of the trade was in the hands of the Coni- 
pnny, the amount on account of private-trade never having been of much 
consideration. The trade, however, rapidly declined, so that in 1818-19 but 

lacs of pieces were exported, amounting to twenty-one lacs of rupees. The 
fall has continued ever since, and in the last year of the series the value of 
the export of piece goods to Great Britain is but three lacs of rupees, being 
confined to some of the finer fabrics. 

Colton . — Raw cotton was for some years an article of very extensive export, 
the consequence of which was an enormous increase of the purchase price, and 
the impossibility of its competing with cotton from America and Bourbon in 
the Europe markets. In 1813-14 the export was to Great Britain 100,000 
bales, in value about one lac and thirty thousand rupees. In 1817-18 the 
cotton sent to Great Britain was bales 183,707, and in official value fifty-three 
lacs of rupees; the next year reduced it to thirty-seven, and in 1819-20 it fell 
to nine. In 1827-8 it little exceeded two lacs. In the first of these periods 
the price was between twelve and thirteen rupees the niaund; in 1817-18 it 
had risen as high ns twenty-three rupees the maund. In ordinary times it has 
never much exceeded twelve rupees, and 12-8 to 12-10 is the present price of 
the best qualities. The English price is but 4d. to 5d. per lb., and consequently 
the transmission of cotton to England is not a profitable transaction. Eight- 
pence to ninepence a pound was considered some years ago to be the lowest 
cost to the importer in England, even estimating the freight at but £6 the ton, 
and still leaving the charges in London unprovided for ; whilst in 1818-19 it was 
found that lOd per lb. would have barely held the shippers harmless, even at 
the low rates at which they obtained freight for it. Besides the price, however, 
the quality of the cotton is of an inferior description, and it may be questioned 
if it can be grown in India of a better kind. The soil of Bengal, although rich, 
is too much saturated with moisture, apparently, to permit of a sufficiently 
vigorous vegetation : whilst, higher up the Ganges, it is too arid and toomuc^ 
mixed with sand and lime. A fierce si.n in both, heavy rain in the former, and 
scorching winds in the latter, are also hostile to a healthy growth and produc- 
tive fructification. In the centre and south of India the soil and climate are 
said to be more favourable, particularly towards the western coast of the 
Peninsula; but these arc not exempt from the influence of parching breezes, 
by which the plant is withered and killed. At any rate, all experiments 
hitlierto have been remarkably unsuccessful, and there has been no want of 
trials: seeds from Georgia, the West-Indies, and Bourbon, have been sown in 
various places without any improvement having been yet effected, and from the 
Bourbon seed it has been found that the plant grows rank and bears little 
produce. How far the plantations attempted in Bengal, and particularly on 
the island of Saugor, arc likely to succeed, is yet to be ascertained ; but the 
damp, loose, and saline character of the soil does not hold out any encourage- 
ment. In the mean time the transport of Bengal cotton wool, as well as that 
of cotton piece goods, to Great Britain, may be regarded as at an end. 

The export of raw silk and silk piece goods was for a long time prin- 
cipally in the hands of the Company, the latter being prohibited, and the for^ 
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mer being provided by the agents of the Company under facilities which 
rendered private competition inexpedient. In 1819-30 the joint export of 
raw silk amounted to Rs. 67}66i073 ; or Company’s, Rs. 60,37|113, and pri- 
vate, Rs. 6,93,960 ; and of silk piece goods, to Rs. 5,54,763 ; or Company’s, 
Rs. 3,34,487« and private, Rs. 3,19,315. The export of both to Great Britain 
has since continued to increase, and raw silk is inferior in importance to indigo 
alone in the trade with the parent country. The amount of the exports in 
1827-38 is as follows:— 

Silk Piece Goods. 

Company’s Rs. 7f34,663 

Private 5,66,511 

13,01,174 

Raw Silk. • 

Company’s Rs. 78,63,080 

Private 3,15,593 

81,78,672 


Total, 94,79,846 

The far greater proportion of the latter branch of the export trade continues, 
therefore, in the Company’s hands; the raw silk exported in 1837*38 on pri- 
vate account being, in official value, less than it was in 1813-14, and having 
very lai^gely declined at still later periods, or from fifteen lacs in 1 823-34. The 
value of private silk piece goods has increased to more than double its amount 
in 1819-30. The different inodes of entry adopted at various periods as to 
quantities, renders it difficult to say if tiiey bear a just ratio to the increase of 
i^ue. It appears to be the case with respect to piece goods, above 400 
packages having been shipped in 1819-30, and above 700 cases in 1827-28. 
With respect to raw silk, no approximation can be made, as in 1819-30 ; the 
quantity is registered by bales 6,998, and in 1827-8 by maunds 13,667* The 
ffifierence of value is as sixty-seven lacs to eighty-one lacs, or about one-third 
increase ; and it is likely that the augmentation is in price more than m quan- 
tity. In 1819-20 the average rate was 7-8 per seer, whilst in 1837-28 the 
Company’s silk was purchased at an average price of Rs. 15. 9. 11 the seer. 
The private silk of an inferior quality was purchased at Rs. 9. 8 ans. ; the 
London price has been for some time from 16r. to 23s. per lb., which would 
scarcely cover the cost price of the Company’s silk. Unless timely care be 
taken, the fate of the Bengal cotton trade may descend upon its sUk. The 
Company’s agents compete not only with the private dealers, but with each 
other, for the purchase of the raw material : their own emoluments having 
hitherto depended upon the quantity provided by them. This competition has 
accordingly elevated the cost price to double its amount ten years ago, and 
must tend to limit the profitableness of its transmission, if not to exclude it 
altogether from the Europe market. High prices operate to the exclusion of 
the articles on which they are charged, not only directly but indirectly. As 
long as they are realizable in a foreign market, they encourage importation 
from every quarter alike ; even where the commodity was originally little 
cultivated or regarded. The encouragement once given, all the advantages of 
skill and situation are fairly tried, and the last comer perhaps beats the firs< 
out of a field which he would never have been tempted to enter but by a pros- 
pect of sharing in extravi^nt profits. It is, therefore, every way injudicious 
to encourage artificial competition in which personal profit, in the shape of 
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commission, is the chief stimulus, end the ultimate gain or loss upon the 
transaction a secondary consideration. To the Company's factories no doubt 
is due the merit of having introduced improved manipulation, and ameliorated 
the quality of the silk of this country ; but the filatures might now be safely 
enough left to private enterprize. 

A part of the augmentation of the price of silk was owing, no doubt, to its 
being made a vehicle for a remittance to England, and its inadequacy to fulfil 
that office has occasioned the very great diminution of private export. In 
1823-24, indeed, it was found, at the rate of 12 and 13 rupees a seer, to return 
but 1«. 8d. to If. 9d. per rupee. 

Indigo . — Such frequent occasions have occurred in the preceding pages to 
notice the export of this article, that it is not necessary to enter into any 
particular examination of it in this place. The value of the export has largely 
increased, but the augmentation in quantity is by no ir.eans in the same ratio. 
The value of the export to Great Britain in 1813-14 was one crore forty-six 
lacs twelve thousand and fort 3 '-eight rupees, the number of niaunds 91,325 ; 
the value of the export in 1827-28 was two crores ninety-two lacs fifty-three 
thousand six hundred and fifteen, and the maunds 1,10,391 : the increase in 
quantity is, therefore, little more than twenty per cent., whilst the increase of 
value is above 100 per cent. The total export of indigo has augmented in a 
somewhat larger proportion, or about fifty per cent.; but this increase i.<t not 
directed to Great Britain. In 181 3- 14 the whole export was but 97)000 
maunds, of which 91,000 went to England, leaving only 0,000 maunds for the 
supply of all other (piartcrs. In 1827'28, 22,000 maunds went to France 
alone, and 14,000 to other countries; so that the whole export was augmented 
as above stated : but the export of 1827-28 was the largest ever known, a 
more abundant crop having been reared in the season than any on record. 
In the preceding year the quantity fell proportionately short. The following 
statement, extracted from the Indigo Planter's Manual, published in Cuiculta, 
will give some idea of the fluctuations to which indigo is liable. It is probably 
not altogether correct, particularly in the first year, in which we have seen 
exported 97,000 maunds ; the latter periods are more accurate ; — 


1813-14 
1814 15 
1815-1(1 
181()-17 
1817-18 

1818- 19 

1819- 20 

1820 - 21 
1821-22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 20 
1820-27 

* 1827-28 


Aver.'ige of 2 Years. 

1,15.000 \ 

87,480 1 

72.1 (iO I 

08,100 ) 

72,000 1 

1.00,843 ) 

72,38i \ 

90,078 ) 

1,13,223 1 

78,848 I 

I,44,;i00 1 

90,100 ) 

1,40,000 


1,01,240 
70,100 
89,421 
81,230 
90 035 
1 , 17,:{:)0 


The same tract estimates the annual expenditure of Bengal indigo in all parts 
of the world at 1,19,000 maunds.f If the calculation be correct, the produce 


* A pHjier iniblished in London, signetl L. D. Wilkinson, makes the average cro})— 

From 1019 to 1023 Maunds 92 ,IHN) 

From 1023 to 1027 l.U.tHM) 

■hewing ui average annual increase of 27 ..UN) mnumU. 

t In 1012 the agenta of Calcutta estimated the annual ccnwumptlcm of Europe at fit'.OOO maunds. Mr. 
Alexander, In a p.vitcr communicated to the Agriailtural Society, estimated the annual Europe cw- 
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sumption 
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of 1827 -S 8 , therefore, much exceeded the demand. It u worth while to ob- 
serve, however, that two productive years seldom come together, and that the 
excess of one only serves to counterbalance the deficit of another ; at the 
same time there is no doubt that the supply has always had a tendency to outp 
strip the demand, and that from time to time factories have been abandoned 
and cultivation restricted by the Calcutta capitalists, in the hope of keeping up 
the value of the product.* Had it not been for the depression of the exchange 
and the necessity of a medium of remittance, to which we have fully adverted, 
the price of the commodity must have been reduced in the Indian market so as 
to have rendered a reduced cultivation more indispensable; but the sale price 
having been artificially supported, the manufacture has been maintained, f The 
article, how'ever, is one which cannot be indefinitely extended, and the Kuropc 
markets are soon glutted with the supply. Wo* have already observed, that 
there has not been any rise of price there to rover the enhanced cost in India, 
and the consequence has often been heavy loss to the exporters. The follow- 
ing is a real remittance transaction, in yielding to the remitter no 

more than Od. the rupee, or about ten per cent, less than he would have 
realized had he sent the sum in cash. 

w 

Purchase. 

17 Chests of indigo 50 7 C4 at 260=13,048 2 :’> 

6 Ditto 12 13 Iff at 215= 4,159 :i 10 


23 Us. 17,207 6 1 

Less interest for two months, at 8 per cent...= 210 15 4 

■ 16,9(>»* C 9 

34 Chests of indigo ... 58 36 7 at 240a=^Us,)4,l.JH 10 O 

3 Ditto 10 16 4 at 200= 2,081 4 O 


60 


16,219 14 0 

Less interest 220 10 ft 


Calcutta Charges. 
Packing, freight, insurance, and commission . 


15,999 


1,218 


3 .3 


6 6 


Us. 34,184 O 6 


Sale. 

20 Chests £1,514 1 10 

23 Ditto ft94 16 11 

14 Ditto 633 11 7 

3 Ditto bought in 249 4 1 

; .€3,401 14 5 

Charges. 

Company's warehouse rent, duty, and fees ^£81 2 .7 


Insurance, freight, brokerage, and commission, 329 15 2 

410 17 7 


£2,990 16 10 


sumption of the last four yean at 1.11.7r>0maundsi but the principle of his compuUtion is inanlfestly 
wrong, beiag founded upon the balance in hand in London at the end of 1898, at SH.0l)O maunda, whidi 
he fupposet to be oil that would then remain of four years' cro|ia ; but the whole of the crops did not go 
to Europe ; and of what went to Europe, a considerable part did not go to London. To eatimate the Euro< 
peon consumption correctly, therefore, the continental balance must be added to the London balance ; 
and this would In all probability reduce the total annual consumption to leu than l,Ob,OOU maunds. 

• In 1818 the commercial bouses of Calcutta dcclsred It their ddlberate opinion, “ that it was the 
interest of all parties concened In Indigo, that Its cultivation should be very materially reduced.’* 
t Mr. WUkloion estimates the flair remuneratory prices at U. tofii. in London, nett i and the writer 
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The average Indian price was about 242 rupees per maund, the average sale 
price about £25 per maund, or litlle more than 6s. per pound.* The Indian 
charges are tliirty-five per cent., raising the purchase price to 330 rupees per 
maund ; and the English charges fourteen per cent, reducing the sale price to 
£21. 10s. per maund. The transaction was conducted, it may be necessary to 
add, through most respectable houses both in Calcutta and London.*!' 

Sugar , — Sugar is an article which has of late years attracted great attention, 
as the commodity most likely to become, with improved manufacture and 
equalization of home duties, a valuable export from Bengal to Great Britain. 
As it is, the value of it as an export, upon the whole, has increased. Subse- 
quently to 1814-15, when a large exportation first occurred, or nearly nine lacs, 
it rose gradually to double that amount in 182G-7, or above eighteen lacs. In 
1827-8 it retrograded to little more than thirteen lacs. 

This progressive augmentation of the export of sugar furnishes grounds for 
the inference, that it has been found not altogether an unprofitable transac- 
tion, and renders it probable that the article might be made to compete suc- 
cessfully with West-India sugar in the London market. It has been calculated, 
that sugar is manufactured in India at about Rs. 4. 8 ans. per maund ; but this 
rate, if even accurate, was the approximate cost many years ago, when the 
manufacture was much deprcsscd,:t there is no doubt that with the demand 
for it the price of the commodity has become much enhanced. Of late the 
inferior sorts have usually sold in Calcutta for Rs. 7- ^ »ns., and the better for 
Rs. 1 0. The price of the Company’s sugar, forming the greatest part of the 
shipment of 1827 28, averaged about Rs. 8. 12 ans. per maund; and insu- 
rance, freight, and charges, with allowance for wastage, being added to this, 
the value of a cwt. of East-India sugar in London may be estimated at 
Rs. 13. 12 ans.; or at the exchange of Is. lid. the rupee, about 2Gs. 6d. 
The London prices of the best sorts are above 40«., and of the worst 29s, the 
cwt.; so that if the investment be carefully assorted, sugar should form at 
least an advantageous vehicle of remittance. Equalization of the duties with 
those on West-lndia sugar would enable that of Bengal to be sold on a level 
with the latter, the difference of prices being in fact already the difference of 
the duty only, — the retailer, on whom the duty falls, paying for the best £ast- 
India sugar even more than for the West-India; the former selling for 40f.4- 
37s. = 77s, the cwt., and the latter for 48s.-t-27f.= 75s. the cwt. Again ; it 
has been supposed that the application ol European skill and machinery to the 
manufacture would reduce the Indian cost, and render sugar a still more profit- 
able article of export; but although au improved mode of treatment might 
amend the quality of the article, it is very unlikely it would reduce the price : 
on the contrary, by bringing the scale of expenditure nearer to that of the 
Wcst-liuliu m arm fact lire, it would deprive Bengal of the advantage of simple 
and cheap operation. Every thing from Europe is very costly in India, and 
must be .so for a long time to come ; and it is very questionable if the charge of 

ooncluiin that the '* prim both in India and Europe since 1S21 have been quite artiflruil, whether creaM 
by competition, speculation, or management." All these h^ve probably had ihcir share, but the chief 
support of these artificial rates has been the unfavourable exetumge and oonsuqueut necessity for some 
m^ium of remittance less depreciatcii. 

* Mr. Alex.'mder expresses his opinion, that no factory can be called a good one which cannot yield a 
profit when its produce is selling in London at 6«. per lb. By the statement here gi\eii. that was the 
Bengal price, leaving ali the expenses to be defrayed by the purcliaser, and conseiiuently, however pro- 
fltabie to the mniiufacturer, far from being so to the exporter. 

t The consequence of excessive supply has been felt In the present season, liti9-30, and the price or 
indigo has fallen to leas than SOO rupees per maund. 

^ In 1792 the prices at which It could be brouchtto market arc sUted by different auUiorltics to be irom 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 the maund. 
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European superintcndance, the purchase of machinery, and the heavy expense 
of keeping it in repair, particularly at a distance from Calcutta, could be 
covered by any improvement in the quality or quantity of the staple, and its 
consequent greater value in the Europe markets, opposed as it is to the long 
established and extensive cultivation of this article in other countries.* 
Saltpetre , — The demand for this article is materially influenced by political 
occurrences, and the prospect or existence of hostilities in any part of the 
world. The continuance of peace at home has confined the supply to mode- 
rate vicissitudes, and there has lieen little fluctuation in the value since 
1819-20, it then being fourteen lacs, and in but eleven. The quantity 

has nearly followed the ratio of the price, 3,911,000 maunds being exported in 
the earlier, and 3,77>000 maunds in the more recent season. The Calcutta 
price has varied from above Rs. 4. to 4. 13. pef maund : the London price 
latterly is quoted at from 35^. to 'lOi. the cwt., which ought, therefore, to 
render saltpetre a profitable remittance, but considerable wastage occurs, by 
which the profits are reduced. It is, however, in demand as a chaniiel of re- 
mittance, and for dead weight, and its .shipment is less lik^' to be attended 
with loss than that of sugar. * 

Grain . — Except in seasons of scarcity in Great Britain, there is no exten- 
sive export of the produce of Bengal in rice and wheat in that direction. It 
appears, however, to have been upon the increase for several years, or from 
183.‘l-i?4, when the value was one lac and twenty-seven thousand rupees, to the 
last year of our scries, or four lacs ; the quantities were severally fi7>000 and 
1,55,000 maunds, and no increase of price, therefore, bad taken place. On 
the contrary, it was rather lower in the latter year, or about Rs. 2. 3 any. per 
maund ; whilst it was about Rs. 2, 4 ans. per matind in the former. From the 
reduction in the price of corn at home, it is not likely to have yielded a pro- 
fitable remittance, and its increase is rather indicative of the difficulty of 
providing a return cargo than an augmented demand in Great Britain. 

IjOC and hac Dye . — The export of lac dvc was long limited by the difficulty 
experienced in extracting the colouring matter, and applying it to manufacture 
at home. The higli price of cochineal, however, stimulated ingenuity, .tiid of 
late years the article has risen in demand. At first the value of the export 
was about two lacs, from which it fell off to le..s than one lac. In 1H30-21 it 
again rose, and in 1834-35 its value exceeded seven lues, which elevation it 
has since maintained. Its use as a dye, however, depends upon the scarcity 
and dearness of cochineal, for which it is employed us a sub.stiiiite,' and so 
little temptation exists to embark in the manufacture of it, that it is rarely 
prepared, except according to contract. The resinous portion of the lac 
known as shelMac has also increased in demand in England, being exported 
thither to the amount of nearly a lac of rupees for some years past. 

• On thic subject the opinions of “anenpal Planter" arc entitled to attention, espGcir.lly os he need 
not be suspected of any undm as in favour of thpexiatine systems 
*' Much has been raid aRaiii.st the natives of this country, and Ihcir general Imbecility and inferior 
capacity, compared with the Inilk of tlio inhaliitants of other countries. Under this wsiuiiipt ion (fur I 
deny the fact), the advocates for tiie Wcst-Indlan monojioly shelter themselves, by ndlciilliif; tin Idea 
of any great Increase of sugar being produced here for many years to come, and not then without the 
aid of large capitals, extensive works, and expensive machinery. Tlie same idea seems to have been 
hastily adopted, and to have fircvalied too generally amongst Europeans in this country, which has been 
the cause of rum to nuny Individuals: for without considering that the price of labour u lower, and 
the ioterest of money higher, than in most countries that we are acquainted with, those wlio liave 
attempted sugar plantations here have proceeded oi if the reverse were the case; and, in Imitation of 
the West* Indian planters, have expended large sums at their first outset, in buildings, machinery, and 
implements of husbandry, the annual interest of which could never be retumeil by any saving to arise 
from dlminishlfig labour, but, on the contrary, has contUntly cngulphal all the profit, and ended in ren- 
dering their attempts abortive, with the loss of the money thus injudiciously employed.” 
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Safflower-^yfw expected at one time to have become a valuable article of 
export to Great Britain, but the expectation has been disappointed, abd the 
trade declined. In 1823-24, 8,000 maunds were exported, valued at one lac 
and ninety thousand rupees. In 1827-28 the quantity was but 1,900 maunds, 
at a value of about forty-eight thousand rupees ; the rates were severally 
twenty-four and twenty-five rupees the maund, shewing an increase in the 
price, which was before too high for the Europe market. 

Miscellaneoui . — The remaining articles of export, although in the aggregate 
of some value, arc individually of little amount. The principal are vegetable 
and other products indigenous to the country — as turmeric, saffron, ginger, 
borax, castor oil, &c. Others are manufactures — as shawls, coarse blankets, 
bags, &c. A trade has been created also in hides and skins. The value of 
these as exports to Great Britain, in 1827,-28 is as follows. 


Rg. 

Sliiiwls pieces 019 

(' irjiets and hlaiikeis 782 1 ,2.j8 

(funiiu‘s and gunny li.igs 7,2.'>0 OGO 

(\isi(ir uil maunds 1,974 03,400 


Tiinr.c-ric 

7,789 

G,427 

27,080 



8,01 1 

IJotux 

439 

8,052 

^liinjilli 


B,G0I 

Tohnccii 

52 

149 

Cl tuns ,,,,, 

2,661 

22,3J8 

Ilvinp 




Shawlsi have been for some time on the decline, their high price necessarily 
limiting the demand for them, and their place being in some measure supplied, 
oven in India, by the cheaper manufactures in imitation of them in Great 
Britain. 

The export of castor oil has become of some value, and may be improved, 
as may that of hides and skins. Bengal hemp is also in request in England, for 
purposes to which the greater price of the Baltic hemp renders it inapplicable—- 
such as the manufacture of coarse bags and wrappers for packages. Of the drugs it 
may be observed, that it would probabb' not be difficult to extend, the list and 
augment the value by a more extensive acquaintance with the natural products 
of the country, and more care in their selection and shipment. Various 
articles from India formerly found a place in European pharmacy, which have 
since been dismissed from it, in consequence of their variable efficacy and 
uncertain operation, owing, in all probability, to an injudicious choice of the 
article originally, or careless package, by which the more delicate properties 
of the substance were destroyed. So also of dying drugs and of condiments, 
as munjith, ginger, and the like, too little attention is paid to their cultivation 
and peculiarities, and too little care exercised in their shipment and transmis- 
sion to Europe, to authorize any definite opinion as , to the improvements 
which might be effected in their export. 

RE-EXrORTS. 

Before dismissing this sketch of the trade with Great Britain, it is necessary 
to advert to the article of the re-export trade. This has declined during the 
last two years very considerably, and averages but five lacs and eighty-eight 
thousand rupees, which h much less than its amount in 1813-14, or seven lacs 
and twenty-three thousand rupees. This diminution is not surprising, and it 
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is rather extraordinary that it should not have commenced earlier : the re- 
exports of 1825-26 being nearly nineteen lacs. The principal articles have 
been much the same throughout, or pepper and spices, coffee, and madeira. 
The latter still exceeds one lac of rupees, but the other items have largely 
fallen off. The re-export trade consisted chiefiy of the commodities of the 
eastern islands and China, which were brought to Calcutta by country traders, 
and then re-shipped on board the traders for Europe. The greater cheapness 
at which vessels arc fitted out from home has almost annihilated the shipping 
of Bengal, and the trade to the eastward is carried on direct from England, 
whilst China articles are procured more immediately and cheaply at Singapore. 
The character of Calcutta as an entrepot may, therefore, be regarded as extinct, 
and a valuable branch of mercantile activity and profit has been thus dissevered 
from the external commerce of Bengal. 


MUSULMAN SAINTS OF INDIA. 

One of the most remarkable parts of the Musulman worshiptin India is the 
dixternal marks of veneration the people lavish on their saints, who arc called 

in Hindustani pir or wali . They are substitutes, for the Musulmans, 
in the place of the numerous “gods of the Hindus. In every town, in every 
village, nay, in the religious capital of Pagan India, at Benares itself, are en- 
tombed one or more saints, who arc the patrons of the place, but are frequently 
unknown elsewhere. Some of these saints have imparted their names to towns, 
which have gradually formed around their tombs. Thus Cutb-iiddeen has given 
his name to the town of Cutb or Cuttub, in the province of Delhi ; Hussein 
Abdal, a celebrated Musulman devotee, gave his name to a beautiful valley in 
the province of Lahore, and to a kind of town, where his tomb is erected; 

lastly, the name of Rowzah ^ or “ tomb," has been given to a town in 
the province of Aurungabad, renowned for the shrines of several Mahoincdan 
saints who have been buried there. 

Some of these pin have acquired great celebrity ; as well as those iu whose 
honour fetes have been instituted, which are pretty general tliroughout India. 
These may be reduced to six, namely, Khaja Kliizr, commonly considered to be 
identical with the prophet Elias, and five who arc, I conceive, the five 
principal saints, from w!tom devotees denominate themselves panch piria 

b ji 9 that is, “ devotees of the five pin'' These pin arc so famous, 

that the people have given their names to the lunar months in which these fetes 
instituted in their honour are celebrated. 

As, amongst the saints venerated by the Musulmans, there arc some per- 
sonages who professed the faith of the Vedas; so several of the Musulman 
saints of India are venerated by the Hindus: such as Shah Lohauni, at wh(«se 
tomb, at Monghir, Hindus and Mahomedans offer their oblations ; and Shah 
Arzani, whose shrine, erected in the western suburb of Patna, is visited alike 
by Hindus and Musulmans.* 

• IL Garcln de Tuiy : *' M6ai. sur queltiuei particulvitdi de b idlxion Musulmane dmi linde.”~ 
Jonm. August 1831. 
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HAJl KHALIFEH’S " TUFAT ALKBAR.''^ 

The Tufat aVkhdr fi as/dr albihdr, or “ Gift to the Great concern- 
ing naval Expeditions/* by Haji Khalifeh, is a chronological and historical 
account of the chief maritime expeditions of the Turks, from the capture 
of Constantinople to the middle of Uie sixteenth century of the Christian 
era. The author, Haji Khalifeh, whose great bibliographical and ency- 
clopiedical dictionary formed the ground-work of the celebrated Btbiio- 
theqne Orieniale of D’Herbelot,+ is an oriental historian whose reputa- 
tion for learning, industry, and impartiality stands high amongst western 
scholars. He studied mathematics and geography in the writings of the 
infidels, and applied himself so diligently to letters, that he expended his 
patrimony in the purchase of books, in perusing which he consumed the 
night as well as the day. He left behind a variety of works, the fruits of 
tliirty years’ study, which attest the .««trenuousness and the success of his 
application. 

The Tufat aVkhdr is a small printed vclume, the second work which 
is.sued from the imperial printing press established at CoiLstantinople in 
172(>. It has been translated by Mr. Mitchell (who laboured under great 
disadvantages arising from the typographical errors in one of the earliest 
specimens of Ottoman t}pography) in a manner which reflects great credit 
upon him both as a 'I'urkish and an English scholar. 

I'hc introduction to the original work contains some explanations, neces- 
sary for oriental readers, respecting the geography of places, and the 
globe.s and maps, neatly -executed plates of which arc given in the original. 

The first chapter consists of an account of the Ottoman capudans and the 
Turkish naxal expeditions, ** collected, for the sake of example, from 
historical books,” to the time of Khair-ud-din Pasha. The early maritime 
expeditions are detailed in a dry and succinct manner, being little more 
than chronological records of the date of the events, the names of the 
commanders, and a few of the leading occurrences. For example; the 
celebrated attack upon Rhodes, in the }iar 1480, and the glorious defeat 
of the Ottomans by the Knights of iSaint John of Jerusalem, under tlic 
brave D’Aubusson, arc related in the following brief manner: — 

The Moslems who resided in the island of Rhodes being much molested by 
the infidels, the chief commander, Vezier Messih Pasha, was in the year 885 
ordered to proceed thither with 3,000 janissaries and 4,000 Azabs. Besides 
the vessels from Constantinople, sixty others had been built at Gallipoli. 
With these they set sail, and arrived at the island of Rhodes. They blockaded 
the castle both by sea and land, but first attacked the tower on the west 
towards the water, because from this tower the troops had been much annoyed. 
They made a bridge from the water, so as to reach the tower ; but during a 
fierce attack upon the latter, the bridge, owing to the immense crowd, gave 
way, and upwards of 1,000 men perished in the water. They again took 
courage, once more made a brave assault upon the castle, and had even raised 

• Th0 Htslory Ou Maritime Wart a/ the Turkt; timittkted from Uie Turkbh of H^l Khalifeh. 
By Jamsb Miichkll. Chapten I. to IV. London. Printed for the Oifental Tiamlarioo Fund. ISM . 

t Hidl Khalifeh and Barth. IFHariialoi were oontemporaila i thefonneiwu bomahout A.D.lfl9a. 
the latter In lOSSi the former died In I657i the latter In 1605. 
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their standard on the walls, which were covered with troops. Those fierce 
warriors having also whetted the teeth <3f avarice with the hope of plunder, 
were rushing on to seize their prey, when Messili Pasha, unwilling that the 
riches of a fortified place like Rhodes should fall a prey to the soldiery, gave 
orders that as the treasury of the place belonged exclusively to the sultan, no 
one should dare to touch it. As soon as this unwelcome intelligence was 
' spread amongst the soldiers, those on the outside would proceed no further, 
whilst those in the interior remained motionless ; and the enemy, having made 
a violent rush from one quarter, put to the sword all they met. Soleiman 
Pasha Beg of Costainoni likewise shared the fate of martyrdom. Thus the 
avarice of Messih Pasha and the selfishness of the troops were the cause of 
this ilUfortune. At last he withdrew from the castle, and amidst loud com- 
plaints directed his course towards the capital. jOn his way he attacked the 
castle of Bodrun ; but being unsuccessful here also, he returned to the Porte. 
When he landed at Beshektash the sanjak of Gallipoli was given to him, and 
to this district he immediately proceeded. 

From Ihe details givetj by Vertot, Knollos, and other ^liters of credit, 
^it appears that the commander of this expedition, here *naincd Messih 
Pasha, was a Greek renegado, named Miselia Pala'clogiix, a near kinsman 
of the last Cliri‘<tian emperor of C^onstantinoplc. Id is fleet con'^isted of 
1()0 decked \essels, besides those of smaller size, covering the whole of 
the circumjaeent sea; and the land forees cousiMed of 8(1, bOb men. 
Their landing was bratcly resisted by the knights and l(>,bbt) soldieis, but 
the swarms of Moslems forced llicni within the walls. Palieologiis used not 
only the ordinary arts and stratagems of A\ar, but those of corruption, 
espionage, and tissassination. lie was, however, foiled in all by the 
grand master. The Ottomans were repulsed in tlirce desperate assaults 
with immense slaughter ; their gallies were consumed by the Rhodian tire- 
ships; altliough the defences of the city u ere battered to rums b> the 
enormous projectiles of the Ottoninn engineers, the \aluur of the knights 
was not subdued, and the Pasha, foaming with rage and disa))pomtment, 
abandoned the siege, after it had lasted nearly tliice months, carrying off 
l.^OOO wounded, and Icaxing 9,b(M) slain. I'hc defeat of the pasha 
was visited with banishment to Gallipoli, as a commutation for the bow- 
string, that was first intended for him. The bridge, to which allusion 
is made by Klialifeli, was carried atTOs.s the haven, i'roni the great mole to 
the main land, supported on boats, upon which the pasha advanced to his 
final attack of the tower of St. Nicholas, and wliich, vx hen he retreated, was 
blown to pieces by the fire of the besieged. 

In a subsequent part of the chapter, Khalifeli gives a still more iiiengre 
account of the attack and capture of llliodcK, by Sultan Solyman, in 
1522, in spite of the heroic and almost preternatural defence of the knights 
under Villicrs dc I’lsle Adam, which forms one of the most astonishing 
feats of persevering valour and prowess in the records of military 
histoi^'. 

The bulk of the remaining part of the work (Chapters III. and IV.) 
consists of naval transactions connected with Uie history of Khair-ud-diii, 
better knoivn by the name of Barbarosso^ or << Red Beard/' which history, 
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the Haji tells us, he extracted from an account of Khair^ud-din’s adven- 
tures, compiled by himself at the request of Sultan Solyman. 

The name of Khnir-ud-din was Hear. He was the son of a private 
soldier^ and born about A.D. 1465. In early life he was made a prisoner 
at Rhodes, an^ on his liberation, became a corsair, under the protection 
of Sultan Corcud, and soon after he obtained a castle at Tunis, for the 
convenience of carrying on his piratical pursuits against the infidels, in con- 
junction with his brother Oruj. They were eminently successful, and 
their names alone were the terror of those seas : in one month, Khair-ud- 
din took twenty ships and 3,860 prisoners, who were made slaves. 

Oruj, soon after, established himself at Jezaier (" Uie islands”), or 
Algiers, where, however, he was attacked by tlie Arab tribes and the 
infidels (French), whom, with the aid of Khair-ud-din, he defeated. The 
brothers then made a division of the territory on the coast. 

They were not, however, left in peaceful possession of their acquisitions ; 
the Spaniards and Moors attacked them repeatedly, and in one of these 
encounters Oruj was slain. Khair-ud-din maintained his authority at 
Algiers, and in an attack by Admiral Ferdinand from Spain,” he 
defeated the Spaniards, and took a vast number of men, including the 
admiral, all of whom he slew. For the bod} of Admiral Ferdinand,” 
observes tlie historian, " 7,000 florins were offered ; but the Moslems, 
considering it improper to deal in carcases, threw it into a deep well.” 
Khair-ud-din soon after received a sanjak (investiture) from the Sublime 
Porte, and was recognized as governor of Algiers. 

His authority, however, was vigorously assailed by the B(*g of Tunis, 
who had revolted from the Porte, and who besieged Khair-ud-din in 
Algiers, corrupting his chiefs, and sowing disaffection in the city. At 
length, although he repulsed the Tunisians, the governor found his tenure 
of Algiers uncertain ; and, warned by a dream, he packed up his move- 
ables, which he put on board his ships, summoned the chief men of the 
town, threw them the keys of t!u city, exclaiming “ the troubles of Islam 
be upon your shoulders, ye wretches !” mounted his horse, and rode down 
to the sea-side. 

Barbarossa now recommenced his piratical exploits on the Tunisian coast, 
and accumulated much plunder; his power began to increase in proportion. 
He was now warned by the prophet, in another dream, to return to Algiers, 
which warning he obeyed, and recovered possession of the city. ** This 
hero,” says Haji Khalifeh, was in the habit of seeking Divine guidance 
in all his affairs, and foresaw in visions most of the circumstances attend- 
ing the battles he fought.” There is something ludicrous, or rather lament- 
able, in a roving pirate, living upon rapine, enslaving his fellow men, and 
butchering thousands in cold blood, fanc}ing all his affairs to be under 
Divine guidance ! 

He now grew powerful ; his authority was established in Africa, and 
his gallies swept tlie ocean. “ The infidel nations could no longer navigate 
the 8ea.s, and there was no safety along their coasts.” In consequence, 
the celebrated Andrea Doria, with a fleet of Spanish and French ships, 
N.S.Vol. 6. No.23. 8 G 
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and a complete army, sailed for Algiers to chastize the Red Bevd.'' 
Kiiair-ud-din, however, anticipated the designs of Doria, and defeated 
him. The contests between these two renowned commanders occupy 
a considerable portion of this part of the work. 

lii the course of these transactions, the Mudagils, or Moors of Anda- 
lusia, being persecuted by Charles V., applied for aid to Barbarossa, who, 
in spite of the Spaniards, conveyed them, in his golettas, to the opposite 
shore of Africa, to the number of 70,000, who settled in Algiers and its 
vicinity. ** This is the reason,*’ observes the historian, why most of the 
Algerines are Andalusians.” 

In the year 1533, on the invitation of Sultan Selyman, he proceeded to 
Constantinople, where he was received with great distinction, made Bcgler- 
beg of Algiers, and Capudan Pasha, or commander of the fleet. In this 
capacity, he proceeded upon an expedition against Tunis, of which he 
obtained jjossession for the sultan. Hassan, king of Tunis*^thc twentieth 
o£ the Beni-Hefs dynasty, collected a force in the interior td recover his 
possessions. Khair-ud-din marched from Tunis into tlie desert to meet him, 
with 10,000 Arabs, and thirty pieces of cannon, “ the carriages of which 
were impelled by sails.” He defeated Hassan, but owing to the intrigues 
of the latter, the Spaniards made a descent upon Tunis, succeeded, after 
a desperate struggle, in expelling Barbarossa, and replaced Hassan upon 
the throne. The former retired to Algiers. 

He then invaded Minorca, the castle of which he took, plundered, and 
razed. On this occasion the historian interposes some reflexions upon 
** the cause of the cou ardice of the infidels,” which are curious : — 

At the last-mentioned siege, the Moslems had to resist the infidel begs for 
some days, on account of their superior numbers : for had they not possessed 
this advantage, they would not have fought in the position which Khair-ud- 
din had taken ; since it is written in their books that it is lawful to fall alive 
into the enemy’s hand, and that they who fall in battle do not enter paradise ; 
their learned men also teach this doctrine. It is related that Andrea Doria 
once asked a learned captive the reason why our race were so brave in battle. 
The captive replied that it was a miracle performed by our prophet, because 
that whoever received his faith became brave, and would draw his sword even 
against his own relatives. Andrea asked a farther reason, but the captive could 
not give him any other, and said he knew no more on the subject. Andrea 
then said, ** is it not written in your books that whoever flies from battle goes 
to hell, and that if a person flies from two infidels he cannot enter paradise ? 
These are the words that make the Moslems so brave. Now in our books it is 
written, that if 1,000 men should be attacked by one Moslem, and they 
know they are to be killed by him, they need not fight him, because those who 
die in battle do not enter paradise. This it is that makes us so cowardly.” 
This doctrine is also taught by the pope ; the infidel soldiers, however, fight till 
they die, caring little about a future state. The author has questioned several 
learned men among the Christians on this subject, and has ascertained that the 
case is not as stated by Andrea, who being an ignorant fellow and unacquainted 
with bookl^ sfmke only his own ideas of the matter. The Christians do not 
consider it lawful to turn from battle. 

Kliair-ud-din subsequently commanded in several maritime exi)editions in' 
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tlie Meilitcnrancan and Grecian archipelago, where his succesa covered his 
name with glory, and filled his coffers with wealth : the amount of his 
plunder amongst the Greek islands, — consisting of cloth, money, girls, and 
boys, — was 400,000 pieces of gold. On his arrival at Constantinople, he 
presented to the sultan 200 boys dressed in scarlet, bearing in their 
hands flasks and goblets of gold and silver. Behind them followed thirty 
others, each carrying on his shoulders a purse of gold ; after these came 
200 men, each carrying a purse of money ; and lastly, 200 infidels wearing 
collars, each bearing a roll of cloth on his back. These he look as a 
present to the emperor, and having kissed the royal hand, was presented 
with robes of the most splendid kind, and received the highest marks of 
honour: for never at any period had anycapudan done such signal service.” 

This was in 1537. In 1538, Khair-ud-din proceeded upon another 
expedition to the archipelago, which he wasted with fire and sword, 
carrying off the inhabitants captives and their property as booty. The 
Spanish, Papal, and Venetian fleets thereupon, to the number of (iOO 
vessels of all sizes, assembled at Corfu, under Andrea Doria, and sailed 
to Prevesa, to put a stop to the devastations of Barbarossa. The fleet of 
the latter consisted of only 122 light galleys. The indignant historian, in 
speaking of the former, is lavish of his epithets, of accursed infidels,” 

“ miserable wretches,” &c. 

Khair-ud-din gained a complete victory over these “ abject wretches,” 
after a battle of unprecedented fury, in which, however, he was aided by su- 
pernatural succour. When the “ despicable infidels ” fled from Prevesa to 
Corfu, prior to the action, the Capudan Pasha was ignorant of the course 
they had taken. That night, whilst praying for direction, he saw, in a 
dream, great numbers of fishes issuing out of the harbour, and, rising up 
at midnight, he sailed in that direction.” Again : when preparing for 
action, the wind was in favour of the infidels, upon which the Moslems 
were ovenvhelmed with fear as they beheld the vast fleets of their enemies 
sail out of the harbour of Ingir. Khair-ud-din, however, wrote two 
verses of the Koran , and threw cne on each of his vessels, when the wind 
immediately fell, and the barges lay motionless. This occurrence,” 
adds the historian, ** teaches that commanders, however celebrated, ought 
not to trust in human means alone, but also to pay all possible regard to 
spiritual means for ensuring success.” 

It is singular that the last enterprize in which Khair-ud-din was engaged, 
was a joint expedition with the despicable infidels ” of France, against 
Spain, in which, says the historian, ** victory deserted the arras of tlie 
pasha.” He died two years after, at Conistantlnople, at the age of eighty 
and upwards. The exact date is prettily expressed in the chronogram of 
U^J » ** dead,” tlie numerals of which 

make 953, answering to A.D. 1546. 

The last chapter of the work contains an account of the expeditions of 
the capudans from the time of Khair-ud-din pasha till the year 1557. It 
IS much less interesting than the two preceding chapters. 
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SKETCH OF THE HISTORT OF GEORGIA.* 

Br THE Georojam Frikce Rotal Vakhtamo. Tramblateii bt M. Klafrotu. 

It was in A.D. 445, that Vakhtang, great grandson of Mirian, 
ascended the throne of Georgia, in the flower of his youth, and soon dis- 
tinguished himself by his genius and warlike achievements. He com- 
mfenoed his exploits in Ossethi, where he gained a splendid victory over the 
barbarous inhabitants of that country, and vanquished almost all their chiefs 
in single combat. The glory of these mighty deeds of valour spread far 
and wide, and the monarch of Persia, then pressed by the Hindus, invited 
Vakhtang to his succour, and found in him a faithful defender, saviour, 
and avenger. 

V akhtang bore the epithet of Gorgaslany which signifies “ wolf-lion.” 
On the front of his helmet was represented a wolf, and on the back a 
lion, expressive of strength, magnanimity, and boldness. This monarch 
established eparchs and bishops in the country, and he gave them, us their 
head, a katolikos, who, subsequently, Yvas acknowledged and confirmed by 
a general council, and remained independent of every other patriarch. He 
likewise founded the cities of Tiflis and Kaspi, and built the cathedral of 
Mtsketha, which, when first founded by Mirian was only a wooden struc- 
ture. 

History informs us, and every Georgian author confirms the fact, that 
in the year 575, a descendant of David, king of Judah, named Gouram, 
attained the throne. This pious and virtuous personage was exalted to that high 
dignity by the universal wish of the Georgians. Under his reign, a number 
of young nobles proceeded to Constantinople, and on returning to their 
native country, they established a school where the sciences were taiighi in 
tlie Greek tongue. At the same ])criod,-inany translations of useful books, 
religious as well as philosophical, W'erc made from tlic Greek. Notwith- 
standing the inconveniences which commonly attend a change of dynasty, 
the descendants of Gouram, who reigned in Georgia, without interruption, 
till 1801, secured the affection of the people by the prudence of their 
government, and by the rigorous execution of the laws. The attachment 
and confidence, always manifested towards tliem by their subjects, .should be 
regarded as the reward of the zealous efforts of those monarchs to promote 
the happiness of the people committed to their charge. David 111., sur- 
named the Restorer, may be cited as affording the best example of such a 
prince. In his reign, somewhere about the year 1090, the I'urkish tribes 
got possession, by means of treachery, of the greatest part of Georgia, so 
tliatthe king was obliged to betake himself to Imerethi. Whilst he remained 
there, the Turks spread themselves over the country, plundering and 
pillaging, reducing the people to slavery or massacreing them, devastating 
the towns and villages and destroying houses and churches. David attacked 
them unawares, exposed his life repeatedly in battle against tliem, gradually 
weakened them, though they were in great number, and succeeded at last 

* Concluded from p. 148. 
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in expelling them from Georgia. He then applied himself to repair the 
ravages of tlie barbarians ; he built new churches, amongst which was that 
of Gelathi ; he restored and beautified the cities and towns ; agriculture 
began to revive, all traces of past misfortunes disappeared through his bene- 
volent measures, and all things speedily returned to their former prosperous 
condition ; so that David, after his death, was regarded as a saint. Who, 
indeed, performed more for religion in this country, who raised more altars, 
than this monarch, the father of his people, the saviour of his native land ? 

Down to Giorgi II., the sceptre had devolved only to masculine hands. 
This king was tlie first who bequeathed it to those of a female ; fur, having 
no son, he placed the crown, during his own life, on the head of his 
daughter Thamar, then only twelve years of age. He retained the reins 
of government for two years, and died after appointing a council of men 
of extraordinary talents, and whose ardent patriotism was well known. In 
this manner it was that King Thamar (for thus the Georgians term this 
(jucen) came to the throne, and she raised Georgia to the highest pitch of 
power and glory. But her subjects, dreading the evils w'hich commonly 
succeed the extinction of a royal dynasty, resolved, with the consent of 
their (|uccn, to unite her in the tics of marriage with a distant relation of 
King David, whom various causes had obliged to settle in Ossethi, under 
the express condition, however, that he should ha\c nothing to do with the 
affairs of govt'i nment. The reign of Thamar is distinguished by the 
embellishment of the towns, the erection of vast edifices, tlie wealth of the 
churches, and the undisturbed happiness of her subjects. This princess 
jiaid a particular and successful regard to the progress of the arts and 
sciences; she directed the minds of the people to education, ansi gave 
encouragement to talent and virtue ; whilst the dread of her arms inspired 
neighbouring states with respect, and made the principal chiefs of foreign 
tribes her tributaries. At her death, these subjugated people recovered their 
ancient resolution, and raised contentions even in the bosom of Georgia, so 
that her son Georgi, the only scion of the royal family who was qualified to 
ascend the throne, could reach it only by dint of arms. Having established 
himself upon it by his rapid successes, he subdued the revolted tribes; but 
in spite of his extraordinary valour, he exposed Georgia to an invasion by 
Genghiz Khan, owing to his despising the advice of his most experienced 
generals, and lending a willing ear to flattery, which is so dangerous to 
kings, and especially youthful ones. 

After his death, his sister, Russudan, conformably to her brother's wish, 
assumed the reins of government, until his young son, Giorgi, had attained 
the age which qualified him to succeed to power. In his reign, Georgia, 
and even Tiflis, its capital, were ravaged by the celebrated Delaleddin, by 
reason of the negligence of the queen, who often entrusted authority to 
young courtiers, who had no other recommendations than birtli and exte- 
rior. In the sequel, through fear of one of these young generals, she 
married him, and brought into the world a son named David, and a daughter, 
named Thamar: the latter was married to sultan Kasidin. Bussudua, 
having fruitlessly essayed to wrest the crown from her nephew and eenvey 
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it to her own son, was only able to succeed in placing both upon the throne 
when she died. Although these two young sovereigns were not eager to 
divide their power, but were content to reign jointly, disunion amongst 
their subjects — for it appears that from early times the Georgians were 
always disposed to disunite — obliged them to make a partition of their 
kingdom ; so that David, son of king Giorgi, from whom descended the 
Georgian monarchs, took Georgia properly so called — that is, all the 
country situated between Imerithi and the Caspian Sea — together with 
all the adjoining principalities which till the present day belonged to the 
Persians; whilst David, the son of Russudan, who became ancestor of 
the kings of Imerethi, took Imercthi and all the country situated on the 
shores of the Black Sea os far as Trebisond. These two kingdoms were 
subsequently reunited, thougli but for a short tinfb, b^ the illustrious king 
Giorgi about the year 1330. 

The accession to the throne of Dimitri, surnamed Tawda-debooli, that is, 
** the self-sacrificcd,” represents, as it werej Uk; climax of a king’s devoted- 
ness to his subjects. Dimitri, from his exalted station, •penetrated the 
mmost recesses of the lowest hovel, and not content with employing other 
eyes and hands, examined all things himself, and frequently took secret 
journeys leaving, wheresoever he went, traces of his bcnehccnce. 

Whilst Dimitri thus busied himself, with so much cflect, in advancing 
the happiness of his subjects, a frightful storm was gathering in Persia, which 
threatened Georgia with the destruction of her altars, the profanation of what- 
ever was esteemed holy, and her people with chains. Dimitri alone could 
divert these evils from his country and redeem it with his blood : he hesi- 
tated not at presenting himself before the Persian despot, inflamed as lie 
was against him. The exhortations of the clergy, the advice of his gran- 
dees, the cries and entreaties of the whole nation, the tears and despair of 
an aflfeetionate wife, were insuflUcient to change the purpose of Dimitri, 
who, to tranquillize them, said : “ Providence, in placing the sceptre mi my 
hands, has imposed upon me the duty of watching over the happiness of 
my subjects, not of preserving my own perishable existence.” 

The death of Dimitri immortalized his renown, and secured to him the 
epithet already mentioned: that sacrifice preserved Georgia, at that time, 
from calamities, which, however, she could not escape under the reign of 
Bagrat I V., when Georgia was invaded by Lang-Tcmoor, or Tamerlane, 
who took Bagrat prisoner, conquered the country, and endeavoured to 
convert the inhabitants to the Mahommedan rehgion. He exercised 
unheard-of cruelties, wasted the country w'ith fire and sword, and destroyed 
the churches and holy edifices. The latter were rebuilt by king Alexander, 
who closed his reign by dedicating himself to a monastic life.- This prince 
had a further claim upon the gratitude of his country by his victories over 
the Persians, and by the regulations he promulgated. Among other things, 
be ordained that a fifth part of all booty taken from the enemy should belong 
to the king ; that all captives should be settled in Georgia, and that tlie 
captors should receive a proportionate compensation, as well as a reward 
for their valour, as an equivalent for the loss of their prisoners. 
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The partition of the Georgian state into several distinct principalities, 
might be regarded as an advantageous arrangement for the descendants of 
the prince who originated tlie distribution, but it has undoubtedly been the 
source of all the misfortunes and the debility of Georgia, which, from 
that period, became almost constantly the scene of intestine disorders and 
of foreign invasions and ravages. One of the descendants of the kings of 
imerethi, named Bagrat, whilst the throne of that kingdom was vacant, 
officiated, like his predecessors, as eristhawi to the king of Georgia ; and 
forming a secret compact with the other eristhawis, namely, the Dadian of 
Mingrelia, the Gourieli of Gouria, the Shawashidze of the Apkhaz, and 
the Darishkclian of Swaneihi, he persuaded them to take up arms against 
Giorgi, the king of Georgia, and make themselves independent : Bagrat 
hoped by tliis expedient to get possession of the throne of Imerethi. King 
Giorgi lost no time in marching against the rebels, but he was defeated, 
and finding that Bagrat would succeed in his designs upon the throne he 
coveted, and that his allies had gained the upper hand, he retired, and 
fixed his camp at Taparavani. There, one of his soldiers, named Yotam 
Zeginidze, gaining intimation of a plot formed by the grandees of the court 
to assassinate the king in his sleep, communicated this discoveiy to the 
prince, and offered to sacrifice himself, in order to save the king’s life, by 
sleeping, in his stead, in the royal couch. He did so ; the conspirators, at 
the appointed time, entered the king’s tent, and killed Yotam Zeginidze, 
supposing him to be tlie prince. They then gave themselves up to puerile 
exultation, and took no kind of precaution. Giorgi, meanwhile, assem- 
bling his faithful followers, surrounded the traitors and put every one of 
them to the sword. The heroic devotion of Yotam was rewarded by the 
king with a grant of rich possessions to his family, upon whom he conferred 
the title and rank of princes, and the hereditary dignity of grand-masters 
of the horse {amilakhwar) : this was the origin of that illustrious family. 

Giorgi, however, was again defeated by the eristhawi of Akhaltsikheh, 
the Atabeg Kwarkwar, who made him a prisoner, and conveyed him to 
Akhaltsikheh. Upon this event, Bagrat reigned in Karthli, and David, 
nephew of Giorgi, became king of Kakhethi. At length, the prisoner 
Giorgi, aided by the Atabeg Baadoor, son of Kwarkwar, who extorted 
from him the acknowledgment of his independence, succeeded in forcing 
Bagrat to fly from Karthli, and take refuge in Imerethi, and in expelling 
David from Kakhethi, who sought safety amongst the Lesghis of Dido. 
After these victories, Giorgi applied himself to the re-establishment of his 
power upon a solid footing, but death, soon after, prevented the execution 
of his plans. The Kakhethians, thereupon, refused obedience to his son 
Constantine, recalled David from his exile amongst the Lesghis, and with 
one accord proclaimed him king of Kakhethi. 

In this manner, the Georgian state became thenceforward divided into 
tliree kingdoms, Kakhethi, Karthli, and Imerethi, besides live independent 
principalities, governed by eristhawis, namely, Akhaltsikheh, called Saa- 
tabago, Mingrelia, Gooria, Apkhasia, and Swanethi. The partition took 
place about the year 1 469. 'The event deserves particular attention, and 
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forms one of the chief epochs of the history of Georgia, since it was the 
cause of the unhappy det^oratiOn of manners in that country. Since 
that period,, the Persians and the Turks have constantly es^erted a perni- 
cious influence over the fate of Georgia, which has often served as a 
barrier against their cruelty and vengeance towards innocent peopfe. From 
that same period, likewise, many Georgians began to forget the sacred 
duties of subjects, to follow their natural inclination to disobedience, and 
to weaken the royal power by rebellion and by enterprises, the tendency of 
which was to arrogate to themselves an illegal influence. 

It was about the year 160G that Shah Abbas the Great effected the 
conquest of Kakhethi, wasting every thing with fire and sword, and 
razing Grcnii, its capital, to the ground. He todk prisoner Luarsab, king 
of Kakhethi, who, true to the Christian faith, and steady in his refusal to 
exchange it for Islam, was put to death in the Persian fortress of Goulawi, 
where he was confined. Soon after, Shah Abbas summoned to his pre- 
sence Ketewan, the >oung widow of the king, and madc4ier the offer of 
fais band and his throne if she would abjure the religion of her forcfatliers ; 
but she preferred martyrdom to the splendid offers of tlie tyrant. 

In a short time afterwards, the line of the kings of Karihli became 
extinct, and tlie throne of that country devolved, by tlie laws of inheritance, 
to Teimooraz 1., son of this very queen Ketewan. This prince, who was 
adorned with all the qualities required in a monarch, is celebrated by the 
poets of that country for his uncommon bravery. It is related of him, 
that, in the battle of Marabdi, in Georgia, plunging into the thickest of 
the Persians, be broke amongst them his lance, his javelin, his sabre, and 
his mace. But his valour could not save his son David, who was killed by 
robbers when returning with his father from Constantinople. This king, 
Teimooraz, sent into Uussia his younger son Irakli, who was there named 
Nicholas, along w'ith his mother, in order to place him under the po vf*rful 
protection of the 'J"sar Alexei Michaelowich ; and at a subsequent time, he 
proceeded to Russia himself, to solicit succour against his enemies. After 
his return , he was compelled, notwithstanding his advanced age, to pay a 
visit to the shah of Persia, where, in fulfilment of a vow he had made, he 
became a monk, and died in the city of Astrabad. 

In succession to him was placed upon the throne of Karthli, by the will 
of the shah of Persia, Rostom, a native of Ispahan, and descendant of 
David Bagration. He introduced into Georgia the offices and customs 
of Persia, — such as suffering the beard to grow, and not uncovering the 
head to any one. He rebuilt the walls of Tiflis, and constructed, in 
several places, strong bridges, hitherto unknown in the country. He 
named as his successor a descendant of the Georgian king VVakhtang, 
who was called by the Persians, Shah Nawaz, and became so powerful, 
that he re-united under his sceptre Kakhethi, Kartlili, Imerethi, Mingrelia, 
and Gooria. He reigned happily for twelve years. 

History mentions with praise king Wakhtang V., of Karihli, who 
devoted himself with ardour to the education and instruction of youth.* About 
the year 1718, he invited a learned Greek from Wallachia, and rc-esta- 
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blished printing in Georgia, which had^for a long time been discontinued, 
owing to the troubles. This enlightened prince did not succeed^ bowever, 
in completing all the bcncfiftial projects he had conceived ; for tlic Persians, 
in a short time, expelled him from the throne, and substituted Constantine, 
king of Kakhethi. Waklitang set out for Russia, in order to seek the 
protection of PetA the Great ; but he fell sick by the way and died at 
Astrakhan. This prince caused a complete collection to be made of all 
the laws in force down to Ins time, from whence he extracted a code, still 
used in<ieorgia. After his death, the Turks made a conquest of Georgia, 
and put Constantine to death by treachery. Teiuiooraz, the brother of the 
unfortunate prince, however, succeeded in mounting the throne of Kakhetlii, 
and drove the Turks out of his country, and they were afterwards expelled 
fronj Georgia by Shah Nadir, who at once confirmed Teimooraz king of 
Kakethi, and made a khanat of Karthli. 

Teimooraz not only married his daughter Ketewan to Adil Shah, Nadir s 
nephew, a prince distinguished by every warlike virtue, but he enjoyed a 
high esteem through the brilliant exploits of his son Irakli (or Heraclius), 
who accompanied Nadir in his expedition against India. These ciroum 
stances, joined to the indefatigable co-operation of both father and son in 
aiding the shah to expel the I'urks from Georgia, induced Nadir, in the 
year 1744, to make Teimooraz king of Karthli, and to raise Irakli to the 
throne of Kakhethi, at a time when this prince was only twenty-four years 
of age. 

Georgia then enjoyed perfect tranquillity, till Nadir, in 1746, unex- 
pectedly required a tribute so large, that it W’as impossible for the people to 
pay it. All the great functionaries of the country assembled at Tiflis, and 
after mature consideration, agreed that there were no means of satisfying the 
shah’s demands. Foreseeing that this denial would be regarded by him as 
an act of insubordination, and would provoke his vengeance, they proposed 
to the tw'o kings, Teimooraz and Irakli, that they should at once reject the 
demand of Nadir Shah, maintain their independence with arms, and retire 
to the valley of Aragwi, which now forms the circle of Ananoori. This 
district, which was the immediaix* property of the crown, had always 
served it, in like emergencies, as a sure retreat from foreign invaders ; and 
there are still to be seen in it the ruins of the ancient palaces of the kings of 
Georgia. As circumstances demanded prompt and decisive measures, 
Teimooraz determined to follow tlie example of Dimitri Tawda-debooli, 
by going in person to Nadir, and endeavour to prevail upon him to forego 
a demand which it was impracticable to comply with. He placed the 
government of Karthli in the hands of his sun, Irakli, king of Kakhethi, 
and departed without loss of time for Persia, where he learned, to his 
great satisfaction, that Shah Nadir had been assassinated, and was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew^, Adil Shah, who had espoused his own daughter. 
Teimooraz was received by the new sovereign of Persia, his son-in-law, 
with great distinction and loaded with presents. This lasted, however, but 
a short time, for Adil Shah was dethroned by his brother Ibrahim, and 
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Teimooraz, who had some difficulty in escaping from Persia, returned, in 
1748, to Georgia, in a state of complete destitution ; he resumed imme- 
diately the reins of government in Karthli. 

During the stay of 7*eimooraz in Pei^ia, Abdullah-beg, a natural son of 
9 preceding king of Georgia, who had adopted the Mahomedan religion 
and was governor of one of the finest provinces of Georgia, availing 
himself of tlie absence of Teimooraz, assembled a large body of nomade 
Tartars, and advanced upon Tiflis, with a view of conquering Karthli. 
King Irakli, on learning this, advanced to meet Abdullah-beg, with a 
handful of brave men ; attacked him and totally routed him, after a long 
and sanguinary engagement, pursuing him with vigour and thus entirely 
extinguishing the project of the rebels. Upon returning to Tiflis, he 
found that, to the astonishment of every one, the Mahomedans in garnson 
in the fortress of the city had proclaimed Abdullah-beg as their chief, and 
were throwing bombs into tlie city. In spite of the galling fire, Irakli 
entered Tiflis, and made the requisite arrangements fq|^ the siege of the 
fortress, when he received tidings that a considerable ntfmber of Lesghi 
troops had crossed the Georgian frontiers and were concealed in the forest 
of Sagooramo. Without loss of time, Irakli despatched a messenger to 
the chief of the Lesghis, offering an alliance and soliciting succour against 
the rebels. Instead of a favourable reply, however, he learned that they 
had de.stroyed some villages and returned to their own country. The king 
of Kakhethi, upon this, left the greater part of the force he had collected 
before the fortress, under the command of the prince of Mukhran, Con- 
stantine Bagration, and prince Jimsher Cholokashwili, and went himself 
in pursuit of the Lesghis, with whom he came up in the plains of Kiziki, 
where he completely routed them and enriched his troops with a consider- 
able booty. At the very moment, however, when he was giving solemn 
thanks to the Almighty for this signal victory, he was attacked b\ a fresh 
body of Lesghis, in considerable number, whora he ncvcrtheles.s totally 
defeated, after a long and sanguinary conflict, in which many fell on both 
sides. Thus the same day was witness to two important victories, whereby 
the rebels were compelled to obedience, and tranquillity was re-established 
in Georgia. 

On the return of king I'eimooraz, an expedition was set on foot against 
the khans of Eriwan and Shooslii, the result of which was that the former, 
named Mahomet, was deposed and a dependent of Teimooraz substituted 
in his stead. Soon after, this king and his son Irakli took measures to 
subject that part of Daghestan, which had heretofore always belonged to 
Georgia, but had been for some time severed from it. The Lesghi inhabi- 
tants of these districts, being informed of this design, apprehensive of the 
doubtful issue of a contest, proposed to pay an annual tribute, provided the 
monarchs forbore to extend farther the limits of their authority. The kings, 
however, were not content with this offer, and immediately took the field 
against the Lesghis, who were concentrated in the district of Chari. Pro- 
vidence, upon this occasion, was not favourable to the Georgian arms ; 
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they were beaten and their army dispersed, so that scarcely a fifth part 
returned. This disaster was still Turner increased by the swelling of the 
river Alazani, which they could find no means of repassing. King Irakli 
was in the most imminent danger, and was only saved by the zeal of prince 
Papa Wachnadze. 

Some time after, Azad Khan, the sovereign of Persia, formed the 
design of completely subjugating Georgia, and marched thithe# with a 
formidable army. Irakli, whom Teimooraz despatched against him, 
encountered him near Eriwan with a far inferior force; his army being still 
further diminished by sickness occasioned by the extreme heat which then 
prevailed. It was not without some apprehension that the Georgians came 
in sight of the enemy, who was twelve times their force, principally com- 
posed of cavalry. The king himself felt the full peril of his situation, for, 
being at a distance from his frontiers, he could not hope to procure a supply 
of provisions or reinforcements if he should need them. At the same time, 
there were no means of effecting a retreat, and whilst the enemy’s army was 
hourly recruited, his own was diminishing. Confident, however, in his 
military talents, he lost not courage. Whilst Azad Khan was inviting him 
to surrender, he ordered his chiefs to place themselves in front of their 
battalions, and in an harangue addressed to his soldiers, he laid before them 
the dangerous situation in which they were, and exhorted them to extricate 
themselves with their accustomed heroism. Scarcely had he concluded his 
eloquent address, when an Afglian from the ranks of the Persian army 
advanced directly towards the Georgians, brandishing his spear, and pro- 
voking them to battle. Irakli, in order to encourage his troops, advanced 
to meet him in single combat, and killed him with his own band. The fall 
of the Afghan was the signal for a general attack. The contest lasted for 
some hours, and was veiy bloody. The issue was for a long time doubtful, 
but at length victory declared for the Georgians. The Persians were totally 
defeated, and it appeared that each Georgian killed ten foes. This memo- 
rable battle took place on the 7th August 1752. The result was the 
tranquillity of Georgia, an immense booty, and the nomination of a new 
khan of Eriwan by king Irakli. 

Encouraged by the success of his son, king Teimooraz, the following 
year, augmented his army, conceiving this a favourable moment for restor- 
ing to the Georgian dominion the territories which had been for a longtime 
detached from it, and now formed the border provinces of Persia. He 
accordingly proposed to the khans who ruled there to submit voluntarily to 
him, and acknowledge his family lords-paramount. With a view of facili- 
tating these negociations, he proceeded with his son Irakli to the canton of 
Ganja, where the khans in question arrived. Perceiving, however, that he 
could not compass his object by negociation, he convoked his council, who 
were of opinion that the khans should be seized and conveyed to Georgia. 
Teimooraz hesitated for some time to concur in this step, but finding that 
his council and his son Irakli persisted in their opinion, he acceded, and the 
khans were seized, in spite of their protests against so unjust an act. The 
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subjects of the khans, however, flew to arms, and, with the aid of Haji- 
chelebi, prince of a district of Daghestan, defeated the kings of Georgia, 
rescued their chiefs, and pursued the Georgians to tlieir own frontiers, 
occasioning them considerable loss. 

Notwithstanding a victory gained over the Lesghis, who had besieged the 
Georgian fortresses of Mchadijwari and Atolsi, circumstances obliged 
king Irakli to ask permission of his father to proceed to Russia, in order 
to seek the protection of the empress Elizabeth Petrowna against his 
enemies the Persians and I'urks. Teimooraz, finding the presence of his 
son indispensable to the tranquillity of the country, was obliged to refuse 
his permission ; but the state of affairs in Georgia soon rendered it neces*- 
sary that he should go himself into Russia, ' leaving the government in the 
hands of Irakli. He was extremely well received by the empress, but died, 
soon after her decease, at St. Petersburg!), the 21st January 1762. Irakli, 
as his only issue, united the crowns of Karthli and Kakhethi upon his own 
brow, and governed alone the whole of tlie country wMbJi we now call 
Georgia. 

The reign of Irakli inspired his subjects with the hope of permanent 
happiness; fur ever) thing conspired to shew that he uas an accomplished 
prince, intent upon nothing but tlie welfare of his country, and tliat he would 
not scruple to sacrifice himself for the good of his people. Amongst many 
useful measures, he devoted annually a fifth of the royal revenue to the 
relief of the distressed of every condition. He re-established the printing 
press at Tiflis and founded there a seminary for )outh, in which, under the 
direction of a learned Armenian priest, named Philip, moral and specula- 
tive philosophy was taught in tlie Georgian language. After the return of 
the katolicos Antoni, who was cousin -german of Irakli, from Russia, 
several philosophical works were translated from Russian into (Georgian, by 
the assistance of a Georgian of noble birth, named Gabriel Petridzt , who 
resided in the city of Kiziar, where he was protoicrei', as well as the rectors 
of the seminary, who consisted of the choicest pupils of Antoni ; siich as 
tlie archimandrite Gai, now archbishop of Astrakhan; Joann Mikadze, 
protoierci of the calhedral of Tiflis, and the noble Georgian David Alck- 
eidze, at Tclawi, in Kakhethi. At this period the mines of gold, silver, 
and copper were opened and worked ; the king issued new regulations and 
privileges for the mercantile class; encouraged useful undertakings, and 
did so much towards enlightening his subjects, as' to atti act the admiration 
of all Asiatics. Unhappily, he had not time to bring his plans to perfection, 
for these pacific pursuits were interrupted by the storms of war, which 
broke out in 1776, when the Turks, in conjunction with the Lesghis, 
advanced from Akhaltsikheh and attacked Georgia. King Irakli ha.stened 
to repel them from his frontiers ; and on his march at Kwishkhethi, he 
received, as a pledge of the friendship of the empress Catherine II., the 
order of St. Andrew, with renewed assurances from this princess of her 
protection and good will. He encountered the enemy on the very frontier; 
fought a bloody battle, which lasted some days, notwithstanding the 
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superiority of the enemy’s force, the victory remained with the Geor^ans, 
who forced the Turks and Lesgliis to throw down their arms, and save 
themselves by flight. A detachment sent by Irakli had in the mean time 
burnt the bridge which the enemy had thrown over the Kur, and thus cut 
off their retreat to Akhallsikheh. The result of this manoeuvre was that 
the whole of the hostile force was destroyed by the sword, or perished in the 
river. On this occasion, king Irakli killed with his own hand the Lesghi chief 
Malachin, surnamed Kokhta-beladiy or “ the elegant chieftain.” The 
ensuing year Irakli captured the fortress of Khertwissi in Akhaltsikheh, 
and defeated the Turkish troops before that ])lace. 

In spite of the exertions made by Irakli to establish a standing army in 
his country, he never could succeed in overcoming the obstacles which 
adverse circumstances opposed to the plan ; yet, in order not to abandon it 
altogether, he decreed that the whole nation, the clergy excepted, should 
be subject to military service. He distributed the new militia which he 
raised in this way into six corps, each of which did duty for one mondi 
in the summer, either at Tiflis nr some other place, according as circum- 
stances required. These corps were commanded liy the king in person, 
by such of his sons as were in the service, or by distinguished sardars. 

Irakli, desirous of putting an end to the ambitious projects of the 
Persians and T urks, attacked unexpectedly tlie city of Eriwan, which he 
took, and imposed upon it an annual tribute. In 1783, he concluded B 
treaty with the empress Catherine II. by which Georgia was united for ever 
to Russia. The ensuing year he received from the same empress the inves- 
titure of his kingdom, and his queen, Daria, the daughter of Giorgi, tlie 
order of St. Catherine of the first class. 

Whilst occupied with rebuilding the fortresses of Rochori and Gori, and 
constructing another at Signagi, the sovereign of Persia, Aga Mahomet, 
exasperated at the junction of Georgia with Russia contrary to his wish, 
suddenly invaded the country, and carried fire and flame along the whole 
line of his march. Irakli had only time to advance as far as Soghanhighi, 
four miles from Tiflis, before he n ct *he Persians, with a force ten times 
greater than his own. After a sanguinary conflict, which lasted two days, 
the Persians entered Tiflis, which they converted to a heap of ruins, 
lioaded with an immense booty, they bore away with them as captives 
nearly all the inhabitants of the city, whom they conveyed to Ganja, where 
they were subsequently released by the king, for this district was soon 
after occupied by the Russian general Woikov, who was despatched to the 
aid of die Georgians by Count Valerian Alexandrowich Zoubov, who had 
taken Dcrbend. 

Irakli then re-established, with the voluntary consent of his children, the 
ancient Georgian usage, whereby the succession to the throne devolved 
from brother to brother. 'I'his rule was adopted and sworn to by all his 
subjects. He died, regretted by his people, on the 24th January 17.98, 
in the city of Telawi in Kakhethi : his body was interred in the cathedral 
of Mtskhcla. 
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This king, it is worthy of remark, in order more effectually to secure his 
territories against die designs of internal foes, divided Georgia into diffe- 
rent apportionments, according to the number of his sons, reserving the 
largest and best portion as the perpetual domain of the crown, which no 
succeeding sovereign was to have the right of diminishing or interfering 
with. By virtue of this arrangement each of his sons was installed in full 
and entire possession of his portion, in which every thing belonged to him 
' except the nobles and colonists. As to the peasantry, the king’s sons had the 
right of alienating them at pleasure, with all they possessed, either in part, 
or by families or whole villages. They could make presents of them to 
princes, nobles, or others, and their deeds of gift were as valid as those 
of the king h'lmself. They administered justice, in civil and criminal 
matters, in all except serious cases ; but a sentence of death or mutila- 
tion could be pronounced only by the king. Each of his sons held his own 
peculiar court, which was maintained out of the revenues of his province, 
the salaries of his officers and other expenses being alwaya deducted there- 
from. The princes were, moreover, bound to furnish theiT contingents of 
troops whenever the interests of the country demanded them. After tlie 
death of the possessor, each portion reverted to the king, if the former had no 
male issue; if otherwise, it was divided amongst his sons, conformably to the 
ordinary laws of the country. Besides these hereditary appanages, the chil- 
dren of the king had no right to enjoy any other freehold property in Georgia. 
The sons and issue of a prince royal, as soon as their father came to the 
throne, could claim nothing but bis appanage, which they were bound to divide 
amongst them. A king’s son could not be deprived of his portion on any 
other ground than high treason ; but his issue did not thereby lose their right 
of succession. 

Irakli was succeeded by his son Giorgi, who, on his accession to the 
throne, solemnly swore to execute these institutions, as well as all tne others 
established by his father. He died the 10th January 1801, and was the 
last king of Georgia : this country, which had been so long harrassed by 
frequent foreign invasions, and vexed by other evils, then became, happily 
for itself, a province of the Russian empire ; and its fate has since been 
inseparably united to the brilliant destiny which the Almighty has prepared 
for Russia. 
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ODE OF HAFIZ. 
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Minstrel with melodious voice, Sing an air aye fresh and new. 

Wine that does the heart rejoice. Call for fresh and fresh and new. 
With thy fair one sit and toy. Where no prying eyes can view. 
Kisses snatch with eager joy. Fresh and fresh, and new and new, 
Can’st thou bread of life partake. Nor e’er drink a cup or two? 
Quaff the wine for her dear sake, Fresh and fresh, and new and new. 
Drunk with love of beauty, hie. Youth with legs of silver hue ! 
Fetch the cup— I’ll fill it high. Fresh and fresh, and new and new. 
See yon angel of my heart Forms for me, of various hue. 
Ornaments with curious art, Fresh and fresh, and new and new. 
Gentle zephyr ! when you rove. And my fairy meets your view. 
Whisper Hsdiz* tale of love. Fresh and fresh, and new and new. 


The species of metre, in which this ode is written, is rajaz, , of 
the imperfect form called the measure is 

c. / I./ -'O/ c / -'Z u9 ''o/ 

I 1 I I the 

first and third feet of which may be said to be dactyls with an additional long 
syllable, and the second and last consist of two iambics each. The trochaic 
measure adopted in the English translation appeared to approach this singular 
metre nearer than any other. I have also endeavoured to preserve the burthen 
of the song as well as the rhyme, with what success the reader must judge. In 
an ode so simply elegant it appeared worthy the attempt 
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PETITIONS TO PARLIAMENT. 

TO THE EDITOE. 

Sra,— The prodigious accumulation of petitions addressed to both houses of 
Parliament reveals a new feature in the political character of the people of 
England. Formerly, these addresses were rare, and mostly related to topics 
which were of prominent interest and importance. Now-a-days, scarcely any 
subject comes before Parliament, which docs not conjure up swarms of 
petitions, friendly or hostile, hortatory or objugatory. 

Being a silent watcher of the “ signs of the times,” one of my occupations 
is to look over the printed petitions presented to the House of Commons, and 
I assure you it is an occupation not without amusement as well as instruction. 
From my notes of these |)roductions I propose to send you occasionally some 
specimens of their drift and character. 

I should observe that there is such a decided resemblance, in tone, style, 
and even language, between petitions of a certain class professing to come 
from different parties, that I have no difficulty in concludinjf that our manufac- 
turing spirit has set up somewhere a petition factory, which seems to have 
constant employment. 

The first to which I shall draw your notice is a petition from some ladies , 
which forcibly reminds us of Noll's days. It was presented to the Mouse 
of Commons, by Mr. Hunt, on the )5th July, from “ the single and married 
women of Cropper Street, Manchester.” It sets forth that tlie circumstances 
of the times are such as to compel the petitioners “ to dispense, on the present 
occasion, with the natural diffidence of their sex, and to endeavour to obtain 
a repeal of the iniquitous corn-tax,” which, they say, it has long been their 
decided opinion, is productive of greater evil to the British nation than the 
debt miscalled * national,’ and every other burden of the state united.” The 
fair supplicants then describe, in somewhat turgid and poetic language (the 
precise terms of which are to be found in other petitions), the horrc'rs of “ the 
health-destroying factory,” and “ the damp and dungeon-like cellar.” to which 
they are doomed, through this pernicious tax. But they proceed to say that 
this is not the only tax of which they have to complain. *' The petitioners 
are confident that, but for the glaringly unjust monopoly of the China trade by 
the East-India Company, and the enormous duty imposed by the British 
government, the people of this country might be supplied for Is. Gd. per lb. 
with that tea which now costs them 6s. per lb. It is also extremely repugnant 
to their feelings,” these ladies add, " to be obliged to pay 7(i- per lb. for sugar, 
the produce of slave-labour, when, but for impolitic prohibitory laws, they 
could be supplied with sugar as good or better in quality, and the produce of 
free labour, for 3d. or 3id. per lb.” The fair petitioners conclude with praying 
the House “ to do away with every restriction on the trade between China 
and this country, to forbear taxing the people of the United Kingdom for the 
support of slavery in the West-Indies, to repeal without delay the abominable 
corn laws, in order that the petitioners, and all that live by tbeir labour, may 
have cheap tea, cheap sugar, and cheap bread, and England once more become 
the envy of surrounding nations and the admiration of the world 1” 

This petition is calculated to inspire mirth ; but the succeeding, which was 
presented on the 25th July (likewise by Mr. Hunt), raises emotions of a rather 
serious kind* It is a petition of the working classes, denominated the Bethnal 
Green National Union, held at the Pitt’s Head, July 19, 1831, applauding 
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the Reform Bill, but neverthelesB declaring that the petitioners will not give 
tamely and quietly their assent to that or any other measure of reform, when 
they claim a restitution of their rights, — their natural and inalienable rights, — 
of universal suffrage, annual Parliaments, the ballot, and short elections. 
** But above all,” they proceed, “ to keep the House as the true guardian of 
the people, to restore to them (the people) a fair, unbiassed, unshackled, and 
free choice, neither the electors nor the elected should be trammelled by the 
invidious distinction of propert3’-qualihcation8, seeing that these odious and 
unjust distinctions of property-qualifications are opposed to the law of nature^ 
out of which civil society sprang.'* They go on : “ the petitioners will give a 
short sketch of property, to prove it is at variance witJt every farm of good 
government^ and at open warfare with the people. First, the House of Peers are 
property-men, the House of Commons are property-men, since the electors 
and the elected have to submit to property-qualifications ; the judges, by their 
office, become property-men ; so are the clergy, the magistrates, the juries, 
the vestries, the press, through the heavy securities in which they are bound: 
thus they sec every link of their chains u rivetted by property, and doubly 
padlocked by the monopoly of a property-press. What must be inferred 
should a property-man feel inclined to prosecute a poor but industrious man? 
He has only to drag him before a property-tribunal, comprising a property- 
judge, his case pleaded by property-counsel, before a property-jury, conducted 
by propcrty.lawyrrs, and reported to the public by a property-press. Thus 
property is the night-mare siUing upon the breast of industry, paralyzing and 
withering its arm, instead of giving impulse and stimulating it. This property, 
whilst it enjoys its monopoly, actually must and ever will be entering into 
crusades of warfare against truth, virtue, justice, and industry.** In exem- 
plification of this remark, the petitioners refer to the “ lamentable prosecu- 
tions waged against Mr. Cobbett, Hethcrington, Carpenter, Carlisle, and 
Taylor,** which they term “ property-prosecutions, — Property ver>^’Ot Indus- 
try !’* They conclude by calling upon the House to exert themselves in 
behalf of the petitioners, by recommending his Majesty's ministers to resign, 
and “ thereby confer a blessing upon the country, by leaving their offices open 
to others, who have not only liberty on their lips, but in their hearts and actions, 
as weU as ability, strength, and nerve to act for the benefit of UiC whole 
population, that the petitioners may have good reason, for once, not only to 
thank the Whigs, but likewise the lloii. e for abetting them in this their endea- 
vour to rid themselves from a locust P' 

This petition, your readers will bear in mind, was not only received by the 
House of Commons, but suffered to be printed. 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

Papibius CuasoA. 


2 I 
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Tills All ABIC VERSIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

To THE Editor. 

Sib : — In the article on the “ Oriental Versions of the Scriptures,” 
published in your Journal for Maieh last, Lieut. Colonel Vans Kennedy 
remarks (p. J77.) : “ But it is not the Indian versions alone of the Scriptures 
which have been found to be unintelligible; for Burckhardt some years ago 
declared that the Arabs could not understand the Arabic translation made 
by the Bible Society; and Mr. MacFarlanc has just stated, in his ‘Tra- 
vels,’ that the Romaic version also, iVoiii its unintelligibility, is a sealed 
book to the Greeks.” In ni) late communication, on the Mahratta version, 

I hesitated not to atfinn that this allegation was “ wholly unfounded,” and 
stated that “ I possessed the means, and might hereafter embrace the op- 
portunity, of proving siicli to be the fact.” With your permission, I shall 
now proceed to redeem my pledge, as far as the Arabic version is concerned, 
reserving my defence of “ the Romaic version ” to a futnte jieriod. 

As the colonel has neither cited page nor book, it is somewhat diflicult to 
know to what work of Burckhardt’s he refers. ’Fhe only notice of the 
Arabic Scriptures nhiidi 1 can find bearing upon this point occurs in liis 
“ 'JVavelsin Syria and the Holy Land,” published in 1822. This was on 
the occasion of the visit of that celebrated traveller to the convent of Mount 
Smai, in the spring of 1810, which certainly agrees witli the statement of 
its being “ some years ago.” Speaking of the ignorance of the eastern 
Christians, he observes : 

The well meant endeavours of the Bible Society, in England, to supply them 
with printed copies of the Scriptures in Arabic, if not better directed than they 
have hitherto been, will produce very little effcci in these countries. The 
cost of such a copy, trifling as it may seem in England, is a matter of impor- 
tance to the poor Christians of the East ; the Society has besidef chosen a 
version which is not current in the Ea.st, where the Roman translation alone 
is acknowledged by the clergy, who easily make their flocks believe that the 
Scriptures have been interpolated by the Protestants. It would, perhaps, 
have been better if the Society, in the beginning at least, had furnished the 
eastern Christians with cheap copies of the Gospels and Psalms only, which, 
being the books chiefly in use among them in manuscript, would have been 
not only useful to them, but more approved of by the directors of their 
consciences than the entire Scripture. Upon Mohaniiiiedans it is vain to 
expect that the reading of the present Arabic Versions of the Bible should 
make the slightest impression. If any of them were brought to conquer their 
inherent aversion to the book, they would not read a page in it without being 
tired and disgusted with its style, lit the Koran they possess the purest and 
most elegant composition in their language, the rhythmical prose of which, 
exclusive of the sacred light in which they hold it, is alone sufficient to make 
a strong impression upon tlieni. The Arabic of the greater part of the Bible, 
on the contrary, and especially that of the Gospels, is in the very worst style ; 
tile books of Moses and the Psalms arc somewhat better. Grammatical rules, 
it is true, are observed, and chosen terms arc sometimes employed ; but the 
phraseology and whole construction is generally contrary to the spirit of the 
language, and so uncouth, harsh, aflected, and full of foreign idioms, that no 
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Mussulman scholar would be tempted to prosecute the study of it, and a few 
only would thoroughly understand it. In style and phi'aseology it differs from 
the Koran more than the monkish Latin from the orations of Cicero. 

I will not take upon me to declare how far the Roman ar.d the Society’s 
Arabic translation of the Old Testament are defective, bcini; unable to read 
the original Hebrew text; but I can affirm that they both disagree, in many 
instances, from the English translation. The Christians of the cast, who will 
seldom read any book written by a Moslem, and to whom an accurate know- 
ledge of Arabic and of the best writer*! in that language is ronsequently 
iiiikuowii, are perfectly satisfied with the style of the Koinan version, which is 
in use among them ; it is for the sake of perusing it that they undertake a 
grammatical study of the Arabic language, nnu their priests and learned men 
usually make it the model of their own style. They would be unwilling, there- 
fore, to admit any other translation ; and there is not, at present, cither in 
Syiiaor in Egypt, any Christian priest so bold and so learned as Bishop 
Germanus Ferhat, of Aleppo, who openly expressed his dislike of this trans- 
lation, and had declared his intention of altering it himself, for which, and other 
reasons, he was branded with the epithet of heretic. For Arab Christians, there- 
fore, the Roman translation will not easily he superseded, and if Mussulmans 
are to be tempted to study the Scriptures they must be clothed in more agreeable 
language than that which has lately been presented to tlicm, for they are the 
last people ujioii w horn precepts conveyed in rude language will have any effect * 

This, 1 doubt not, is tiie identical passage from which (.‘olonel Vans 
Kennedy has so rashly inferred the uniutclligiliility " of the Arabio 
version. ►Siieli a eoiielusion, Iiovvcver, it is apjiarenl, is not warranted by 
ilie premises. The purport of the whole passage is eloarly this; that the 
edition of the Aiabic Sonpture.s sent to the JiCvaiit w as unacceptable lo 
the Arab Christians, not from its unintelligibilit} , but from its v> >1 being 
the “version winch was current m the East," namely, “the Roman;'’ 
and that from “ its style " ^lohammedau seholais w'ould not “ be 
tempted to prosecute the study of it, and a few only would thoroughly 
understand it." In the former case, the statement nders lo the paiticular 
rersion, and in the latter to the style, 'rhis, it will be aeknowdedged, is 
widely different from a charge of uniutclligiliility ; for of the English 
version, as well as of many others, it might be said W'ith eijual propriety, 
that “ lew would thoroughly understand it." Indeed, it is evident that 
Burckhardt could not intend to pronounce the Arabic translation unintelli- 
gible ; for the very version he recommended is included in his censure, by 
Ills ‘^jieaking of tlie “ Arabic versions." 

Having I bus examined the witnc.ss cited by the colonel, and .seen that he 
Jias ulterly failed him, a verdict of acquittal from the charge of uiiiiitelligi- 
bility must nccossauly follow'. Here, then, the matter might end; but 
lest the public should imagine that the British and Foreign Bible Society 
have made" and continue to circulate a version which is acceptable 
neither to Christians nor to Mohammedans, it will be ncces.sary, in justice 
to the committee of that institution, to detail as briefly as possible a few 
facts in connexion W’itli the history of the Arabic version. 

The finst thing ivliich claims our notice is, an edition of the Arabic 

• TravelB in Syria and the Ilnly Laud, np. 5111 — 
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Bible^ undertaken under the patronage of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Durham, by Professor Carlyle, whose death, in 1806, interrupted the 
progress of the work. The text of this edition was that printed in Walton's 
Polyglott, The editing was continued by Dr. Ford; and, in 1810, the 
committee of the Bible Society, having learnt that the printing was “ con- 
siderably advanced,” and regarding the undertaking as one in which the 
funds of the Society would be with the strictest propriety employed, 
resolved that the sum of £250 should be granted in aid of this work, and 
that the Society should take 500 copies of the same at the selling price, 
when the impression shall have been completed.”* In the following year 
(1811) it'appeared ; and in 181 4 the exeeiitors and heirs of David Dale, Esq., 
of Glasgow, then lately deceased, who had subscribed for 1,000 copies of 
this edition, expressed their willingness to dispose of 500 copies at an 
equitable price to the Society, and requested them to accept the remaining 
500 as a donation which liberal offer was thankfully accepted by the 
committee. A short time afterwards, the Bishop oM)urham and the 
“ committee for printing the Arabic Bible ” generously presented to the 
Bible Society, £173. 2s., being a balance remaining m their hands, as 
well as 100 copies of the Biblc.”t 

Thisy then, M'as the version to which Burckhardt refers, and this was 
the extent t<j which the Bible Society was connected 'ivith it. It was, 
therefore, neither " mode ” by the Society, nor prepared under its sanction 
and control. A small sum only was contributed towards the object, and 
1,000 copies purchased for distribution. Sanctioned by so high an autho- 
rity as the Bishop of Durham, prepared and edited by such learned men as 
Professor Carlyle and Dr. F ord, and being the only edition of the Arabic 
Scriptures in existence of which copies could be obtained for the purposes 
of the Society, it would have been clearly a dereliction of duty had they 
not embraced this opportunity of circulating the Word of God. Had this 
version, then, been as unintelligible as represented by Colonel Vans Ken- 
nedy, no blame could fairly have been attached to the committee of that 
institution. That it was unintelligible, accoidingto his own witness, 
W'e have already seen; and that it was not so unacceptable to both Mo- 
hammedans and Christians, at least in some parts of the w'orld, as Burck- 
hardt supposed, the following facts will prove. 

From a letter of the Rev. E. Bickersteth’s, dated Sierra Leone, June 3, 
1816, we learn that the Arabic Bible was well received in western Africa 
among the Susoos and Mandingocs who understood Arabic.}; 

The Rev. Mr. Supper, secretary to the Bible Society at Java, in a letter dated 
Batavia, Feb. 4, 1815, writes: ** you cannot think with what eagerness some 
Arabian merchants and sheiks read the Bibles they received of me; for whole 
nights they sit in company together reading this Book of books.** ** An Arabian 
merchant who has returned to Arabia received a few days before his departure a 
Bible of me, and he actually delayed his departure for several days, in ordci 
to read it with tranquillity and reflexion. He promised to recommend this 
^ok to his countrymen, and implored a thousand blessings upon the Bible.*' § 

« Sixth Report of the Britbh and Foreign Bible Society, p. m f Eleventh Report, p. 205. 

t Thirteenth Report, Appendix, p. 52. S Twelfth Report, Appendix, p.34. 
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The same gentleman, in another letter, dated Batavia, August 13, 1816, 
states : “ I sold lately two more copies of the Arabic Bible to a Mohammedan 
priest of the first class, and another to one of the governors of a district in the 
interior ; each for five rix-dollars. One of my pupils reads the Holy Scriptures 
with Mohammedans three times a week, converses with them upon what they 
have read, and they join prayer in his own house afterwards. One of the 
upper servants of a Mohammedan mosque told him the other day, ' 1 have 
served many years in our temple ; but have never yet heard so many agreeable 
truths from the priests as are contained in your Christian A'om7i. I look upon 
the Christian worship as the best and most intelligible ; and since you have 
taught me to pray, I always feel a {>eculiarly agreeable repose to my mind 
when I have prayed morning and evening, such as I never experienced before.* 
Some of the priests have applied to roe, through this my beloved pupil, for an 
Arabic Bible, which, after repeated requests, I shall send them. 1 do not, in 
general, give the Bible, particularly to people of that class, on their first 
application, nor on the second, or even third ; and I hope my plan of proceed- 
ing will be approved.”# 

Again : the Rev. William Jowett, in a journal of his journey in Egypt, in 
1819, writes on Feb. 4: “ yesterday I received 400 piastres at once for 
twenty Arabic Bibles. 1 have sold twenty-six for 550 piastres. I had a letter 
to the lay head of the Coptic church. It is he who buys the Arabic Bibles so 
plentifully : he would take any quantity. I told him I could spare him no 
more, as I meant to distribute the rest on the right and left banks of the Nile. 
He begged at least five more, which 1 agreed to. I take about two dollars 
each for them. Money is scarce, and labour and provisions plentiful in this 
country,”f 

In a subsequent letter, dated June 1819, he details the favourable reception 
of the Arabic Scriptures in his voyage up the Nile, for which the reader is 
referred to the Sixteenth Report, Appendix, pp, 170 — 17B. 

In perfect accordance ivith these facts, the chajdain to the British factory 
at Smyrna, in a comimmication dated .luly 17, 1819, writes: ** 1 recol- 
lect liearing something of the imperfection of our Arabic translation. A 
few weeks past 1 met with a Christian Arab. 1 shewed him a copy of the 
Bible issued by the Society : having read in different parts of it for twenty 
minutes, he praised it very much and pronounced the style of it excellent 
for the sea-coast of Egypt, for 8yrin, Aleppo, and for the east and north 
of Aleppo ; but not .sufficiently classical and elevated for Meccn.”^ 

This account of the style of the translation agrees precisely with the 
opinion of Professor Lee, given in a letter now before me, dated July 16, 
1817:- 

Thc style of the old version (he observes), though capable of improvement 
in some particulars, yet upon the whole is of a piece with the subject it treats; 
I mean it is simple and easy, and the version is upon the whole correct. It is 
true the Mahometan will find nothing to gratify his pride; but the Christian 
will find consolation and support. The grammarian will perhaps find but little 
to add to his store of philological knowledge; but the Christian divine will 
find a valuable help to the just understanding of the Word of Life. This I 
do not mention os a mere experiment, but what has been put in practice by 
some of our best commentators. 

* Thixteenth Report, Appendix^ p. 20. f Sixteeath Report, Appendi*, pp- IfiO, 161. 

t IM. p. 17& 
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The defects, however, of this edition of the version were not unknown 
to the committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and with a 
laudable zeal they took every necessary step to present a purer and better 
copy of the Arabic Scriptures to the Christians of the cast. For this 
purpose. Dr. Macbride, professor of Arabic at Oxford, in conjunction 
with Professor Lee, were engaged to edite a now edition.* Preparations 
were being made for this work by a collation of the valuable Arabic MSS. 
in the Bodleian library, when a letter was received from John Barker, 
Esq., British consul at Aleppo, dated Sept. 1, 1817, stating, that “with 
i*espect to the Catholic Christians, whether of the Maronite, Greek, Arme- 
nian, or Syrian nations, who form four-fifths of the Christians at Aleppo, 
it is impossible to engage them to read any portion of the Holy Scriptures, 
which has not the formal sanction of the Papal See and recommending 
the Society to reprint the Arabic Bible of the Propaganda, which was 
“ considered ns genuine by all parties.”+ Nothing farther appears to ha\c 
been done, except the publication of the Arabian Psaltec^from the Maronite 
edition of Mount Lebanon,i till the year 1811). Early in that year, the 
Syrian Archbishop of Jerusalem, Giarve, having visited this country, the 
Bev. Mr. Owen accompanied him fo Oxford, where he M’as received by 
Dr. Macbride, and “ examined the oriental MSS. with great care and 
attention." The result was, that he “ pronounced the Arabic text pub- 
lished by the Propaganda at Home as that which would be most geneially 
acceptable in every part of the East, x’lhcre the Arabic language was used 
and the committee resolved, on the 17th May, “ that Dr. Macbride and 
Professoi Lee be requested to proceed with the Araliic Bible from the 
Propaganda text." This edition Mas completed in the }car 182-, the very 
}car in which the Travels of Burckhardt were published; and e\er since 
that tunc the C'hristians of the East have been supplied with the ver> vcision 
recommended by that eminent traveller I 

In the mean time, the friends of the Bible in tlieEa^t were not insensililc 
to the vast importance of a faithful and elegant version in the Aiabic lan- 
guage. Sabat, a native of Arabia, the history of whose conversion to 
Christianity is given by Dr. Buchanan, was engaged for tins jiurpoae at 
Calcutta, under the superintendence of tlie late Rev. Henry Mart}n, who, 
writing from Cawnpore, in Dec. 1809, says: “ in the Persian and Arabic 
translations there are iiappilyiio such diflicultics. The valuable qualities of 
our Christian brother Nathaniel ISabat, render this part of the work eornjiara- 
tively easy. As he is, I trust, a serious Christian, the study of the \V ord 
of God, and the translation of it, are of course a matter of choice with him, 
and the rigid adherence to the original a point of duty. As a scholar his 
acquirements arc very considerable. He was educated under tiic care of 
tlie most learned men in Bagdad, and having continued txi exercise himself 
in composition, he has acquired, in consequence, great critical accuracy 
and command of word.s. Conceiving it to be the object of the Biblc^ 
Society, in communicating to the East the treasure they once received from 

* Fourteenth Report, p.cxll. f Fourteenth Rciiou, .^PI>cndlx, pp. IJG. 127. 

X Fifteenth Report, p. tlcv. 
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, not merely to offer their support to their parent churches, but to invite 
he fastidious Mahometan to review the sacred law which he supposes 
.brogaled, T think that we shall be neglecting our present opportunities, if, 
rith such an instrument as Sabut in our possession, we do not make an 
tttempt, at least, to send fortli the Scriptures in a st}lc which shall coni- 
tiaiid respect even in Nujd and Ilejaz/’* 

After the death of tins eminent scholar and excellent man, the rev^ion 
ind publication of the Arabic Testament was consigned to the Ilev. '1'. T. 
riioniasou, late secretary of the Calcutta Jlible Societ\, 'vlio, in a letter 
nldressed t(i P. Platt, Esq., dated Chcllenham, Dec. lil, 1827, thus 
Icscnbes his mode of procedure : “ Sabat sat down with his Arabic version, 
ind I with my Cl reek Tc- taniont. As he slowly read each \ci se in order, 
it was my place to show where it Mas not exactly rendered ; and so we 
went through the Testament, woiking diligently at all difficult passages, 
and sometimes a Avhole daj’s work wonhi eonipreheiid but two or three 
verses.” The first edition of this work was published in 1KU» at Calcutta, t 
and a second edition in 182o. Jn 1823, an edition was undertaken in 
England, under the editorial caie of !Vofes.sor Lee, and subsequently Dr. 
INlacbridc and T. Platt, Esq., which left the press in 1S2(>.J Of the 
manner in whicii this version was executed, the committee at Calcutta 
wTite: ‘‘ we enlcitain a good hope, that the u’ork will jirove an important 
accession to the translation of tlie Sacied Scriptures already in use. The 
st>le ol the version is highly approved of for its eorrectnes.s and fidelity by 
the best Arabic scholais heie, European as mtH ns native, whose opinions 
have been consulted. ’§ 7’he llaron dc Sacy, in a letter dated Pans, 
Feb. 2, 1817, MTites : 1 lia\e already read some chapters ot ihis new 

Arabic translation ol the Nov Testament. It appears to me written in the 
most appropriate style; .simple without coarseness, and pure without 
affected elegance. The translation seems to me as liberal as was neces- 
sary for the sake of clearness of expression in Arabic, and at the .same 
time very faithful. ”11 Professor Ijce, indeed, in the Ictlei already referred to, 
complains of its sl\le as being “ a niu iifest imitation of that of the Koran, 
as every one capable of reading both books will immediately see;” but this, 
according to llurekhardt, would be its greatest recommendation to ]\Io- 
hammedans. That the reader may form an accurate estimate of the style 
and correctness of these versions respectively, 1 subjoin a specimen of 
each. It will not, however, be necessary to give in full boUi the transla- 
tions of the Propaganda and that of the Bishop of Durham, as they are 
substantiall\ one veision. A few notes, where the latter difl’ers from the 
former, vvill be sufficient. The pa.ssage selected is the former part of the 
first chapter of the (lospel of St. John, which, being as well doctrinal as 
narralive, n ill convey a fair representation of each version. 

• Seventh Report, Appendix, p.C8. t Thirteenth Report, Appendix, p.9. 

t Nineteenth Report, p. Iviii. and Twenty-third Report, p. xlvlU. 

4 Tlintenith Report, Appendix, p. 9. R Ibid. p. 29?. 
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TAe Arabic Veratons oj the Scriptures, 

From the FerWon of the Propaganda, 


4 t 

* <dl! JCj: ^J^\ 4 f 

* U'^ 

jy 4J P 

aIII (J*^^ 

*t' 

j^JJ >l5^ Ijjh V 

* 

♦ ^yj] 

^ 

*JU ^j^-' J\cy\'^^LJ\ 

(JUI' J I • 

^ tjjXJ ^ 

|Jj^ ALitflsi-j I 1 

* <ji^’ 

IjlLLi} |kJblL£.l3 ^ ^ 


1. In the-beginning was the-Word, 
and-the-Word was with God, and 
God was thc-Word. 

2 1 

2. This Word was in the<beginning 
with God. 

3. All by-him was (or existed), and- 

2 1 

without-him was not a-thing that 
was. 

4. In-him was the-life, and-the*life is 

2-1 3 

thedight-of-nien. 

5. And the-ligbt shincth in-the-dark- 

2 

ness, and-the-darkness coinpre- 

1^ 

hendcth-it not.* 

6. There-was a-manyhe-was-sent from 
God, and his-natne was John. 

7. This man came for.a-(the) witness, 

that hc-might witness of-thc-light, 
2 1 

that all might- believe by-him. 

2 1 

8. Ue-wus not that light, but that-he- 
might-witness of.the-light. 

2 1 

9. He-was the-triie light, which giveth- 
lighl to -every man coming into this 
world. 

10. In the- world he-\i’as, and-thc- 

world l)> -him was-formed, and-the- 
S 1 

world knew-him not. 

11. Unto his-own hc-came, and-his- 

2 1 
own received-him not. 

12. But those-who received-him to 
them-he-gavc power that they- 
might-becomc the- sons of- God, 
they-who believe on-his-r,amc. 

2 1 

13. And-lhcy-arc-not of blood, nor 


* ‘ ^ jdb • “ F«>"‘ *he beginning wm this." 


**of what." ® , img. ' tj , ^ ^ 

* * “who cometh." ) jjb • this, omitted. 


K \ It 

Ij , And not. 


*• He who was." 


LOW * 


V- 


*• who were-not.’ 
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eP J«rj er" 

- f 

* <U1 

1 JUm«s^ A<4>iiSUU ! 

xsjp^ 

f. ^ 

44^ (iT* 

* Wj 


of the-desire of-tlie-flesli, nor of 
the-will of-man, but are-b^rn of 
God. 

14. And-tbe-Word was (or became) 
in-a-body, and-tabernacled among- 
us, and-wG-saw liis*glory, a-glory 
like the-Only-Onc wlio is ot the 
Father, full of-grace and-truth. 


From the Version of Sahat. 


jcx ti jji? 4 jJi ^ 1 jji r 

* 

4j Jjj ^ 

\X>ii ^ 

* ^ 

)1C f^\^\ jy 

* JUUiJI 

^4b«j <dll ^ fjs^j ^1$" 1 

* 

j^iU Ijjb "Ls^ V 

Uolj ^ 

*4 jJl Jjb lIXJ J J ^ 

*(JWl 

AsiaUour. N.S.Vol.6. No. 23. 


1. Verily the-Word was in tlic begin- 

i. 1 

ning, and.the-Word was with God, 
2 1 

and God was the-Word. 

2. This IS hc-wlio was in thc-begin- 
ning with God. 

3. Truly all things were created by- 

S 1 

him, and-without him was not 

3 12 

created any-thing of- what was- 

created. 

2 

4. And-in-hiin was thedife, Jind the- 

l 2 1 

life was the light of-man. 

2 1 

5. And the-light shincth in the-dark- 

3 2 

ness, and the-darkness compre- 

hendeth-it not. 

5. There-was a-man sent from God, 
named John : 

2 1 

/• And this man came for-a- witness 
that-he-might-witness by-it of-thc- 

2 3 4 1 

light, that by-bim all men might- 

believe. 

2 1 

8. But he was not the-light, but-he 
came thut-he-might-witness of- the- 
light. 

2 1 

9. Now this is the-true light which en- 
lighteneth every man coming into 
the-world. 

the glory of an only Son of hia Father, AiIl.” 

2 K 
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flUll jLs- ijj ^UH i I • 

|J iXxiipU. JWU^ II 

Ijltisil ^ 1 1* 

^\ id) 'b) 4J 

:?=: ‘U-jIj 

1!; 'ui) ^ j.) ir 

(•-=r ^-'b^ 


10> He-was in the-world, and by-him 
2 1 

the -world was-created, and. the- 
2 1 
world knew-him not. 

11. And-he-carae tohis-own, and-his- 

2 1 
own reccived-him not. 

12. But-he-gavc to all who receivcd- 
him power that-thcy-might-become 
sons to-God, that is, they- who 
believe in-his-namc; 

2 1 

13. Who are not born of blood, nor 
of the- desire of thc-body, nor of 
the-desire of man, but of God. 


^ ‘dil Jj 

t »• w w 

b|^ <Ux:j1 

Xs. 

* 


14. Then tin* -Word was-incarnate, 
and -tabernacled with-us, and-he was 
full of grace and-truth ; and-we- 

saw his-glory as-tlie-glory of-thc- 
2 1 

only son with thc-Fathcr. 


From these specimens the Arabic scholar will clearly perceive the supe- 
rior elegance of the version of Sabat ; and that the English reader may 
also in sonic measure be convinced of the jiitclligibilitv of both, and that 
the above English translation affords the genuine souse of the original 
Arabic, I shall now give a grammatical analysis of each word in the first 
four verges, confirming their meaning by authoritv, and illustrating their 
application by apjjrojiriate examjiles. 

Vcr. 1. J,!, conj. “For, for certain, truly, verily, indeed.” Richardson, 
Johnson*s edition. Sec Koraii, ii. 21, (J4, ct hxfra. 

, noun, feiriininc singular, with the definite article prefixed, “a word, 


saying,” &c. Idem. Hence xar o Aoyo; , “ The Word,” and applied by 

■si 

Mohammed to our Saviour several times in the Koran. Thus in Sura iii. 34 : 

<> mO ^ ^ ^ m'9 

iii\ ^ “ Verily God promlsnlb thee a 

a son, John by namc^ who shall bear witness to the Word which cometh from 

Pit P P ^imO f f-t z' ^ ^ P <m ^ ^ i mCi / ^ O'' 

God.” Again, in verse 40 : ^^- 4 ] \ <U«5\ txo Juiij dU) 

-'O 

. “ 0 Mary, verily God promiseth thee the Woiid, pro- 


ceeding from himself, and his name shall be the Messiah, Jesus the son of 

■6 p 9 f' ■'C.o .. O Pu ''-P .'tii 

Mary.” So also in Sura iv. 109: dlil Ujl 


sC-N 
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4:^ ^ . "Verily the Messiah, Jesus the son of 

Mary, is the apostle of God, and his Woan which he conveyed into Mary, 
and a spirit proceeding from him.** 

“Was, existed, became, happened,** (Richardson), verb substantive’ 
third person singular masculine of the preterite. It agrees with its nominative 
l^\ in number, but not in gender, according to the rule thus given by the 
Baron de Sacy : “ If the subject of a verb is feminine by convention (i.e. not 
rcal/t/ feminine, but only by form or otherwiisc), the verb may be put in which 
gender you please, whether its subject precedes it immediately or mediately. 


P 


In the latter case, the verb is better in the masculine. Kx. ^ 

O C'' Jo ^ o^ 

^ , * And they sec what was the end of those 

who were before them * ;*** where the feminine word has the verb 

in the masculine. 

^ , preposition. “ In, into, among,** Ac. Richardson. 

Jcj^l , noun definite, niixsculinc singular genitive, being governed by the 
preceding preposition. “A beginning, commencement, exordium ** (Richard* 
son), synonymous with used in the Propaganda edition, “ the first, the 
beginning.** Idem, 
j, conjunction. “And,** &c. 

preposition. “Near, nigh, with, before,’* &c. Idem, 

dUi , noun masculine singular definite, equivalent to o 0 m;, " The God," 
or object of worship. 

pronoun, third person singular masculine, agreeing with its antecedent 

<dl^ : “He, he is,” being “often put for the substantive verb hanaxa 
every tense.’* Richardson. 

Verse 2. Ijjt) , demonstrative pronoun, “This (man or thing).*’ /rfcwi. 


“ relative masculine pronoun. Who, which.** Idem. 

Verse 3. , noun masculine singular, “ All, whole, universal ** {Idem) 

synonymous with , “ All, universal, the whole ’* {Idem), used in the Pro- 
paganda edition. 

, the broken or irregular “pi. of , things,'* &c. Idem, 

As , "A particle preceding verbs, signifying, in the preterite, certainly, 
doubtless,** &c., being, “ as well as many other Arabic and Persian particles," 
“ ofien mere expletives, which give a nervousness or elegance to the style, 
whilst the sense would be complete without them.’* Idem, 

, verb passive, third person singular feminine of “ P*"®’ 

* Gfamnmire Arabt, Seeonilc Partie, p. IOC. 
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-ducing, crcflting ” &c., and construed with its nominative , things, 
according to the following rule : “ If the subject is an irregular plural derived 
from a masculine singular, the verb may be put in the feminine singular. Ex. 

" O f pf p t. ^ ^ f 

J JtAJ ^ ^ , * Then their hearts are hardened after 

^ 'i.'f 

that* where the irregular plural > hearts, is united with the feminine 
singular < , hardened. 

“By him,** composed of the inseparable preposition ^ , “ with, in, 
because, for, on account of, by *’ (Richardson), and the pronoun S , “ him.** 

sIjmJ , composed of the preposition the particle , **besidp, ex- 
cept** {Idem), and i , him ; equivalent to , used in the Propaganda ver- 
sion, from <—» and a with ^ , « No, not, except, beside, mdess.” Idetn. 

, adverb. “ Not. When prefixed to the future, it gives it the preterite 
signification, as — jiU! l^-o mis/ttha/i*/li/dd, there 

is not a created thing [more literally, not created] resembling it on earth.** Idetn . 
I “ Created,** verb passive, third person singular masculine of the 

future tense, of , agreeing with its nominative , a thing, in 

number, person, a gender. 

, in the Propaganda version, verb neuter, third person singular mascu- 
line of the future tense of ^^1? , agreeing with . 

liU , for , from ^ , “ from, of,** &c., and U , “ which, what, that 
which,** &c. Idem. 

, verb passive, third person singular masculine of the preter, agreeing 
with its nominative U . 
s 

, noun masculine singular nominative, “ A thing, any thing, some- 
thing, somewhat.** Idem, 

Verse 4. , composed of the preposition , in, and & him. 

, verb substantive, third person singular feminine of the preterite of 

^ , agreeing with its nominative in person, number, and gender. 

In the Propaganda version the masculine ^ is construed with 
a feminine noun, according to the rule given above in verse 1. 

and ill^^ I nouns feminine singular nominative. “ Life.*’ Richard- 
son. 

j y , noun masculine, singular nominative. “ Light, the rays of light ; 
splendour, illumination. An epithet of God. One who enlightens (applied as 
an epithet of Mubammed). Knowledge. Truth, &c.’* Idem. This figurative 

* DeS»C 7 , Crammairs ArfOte, II. P.. p. 1117. 
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application of the word occurs in the Sura of the Koran entitled , 

pp p^ 5 

“Light,” xxiv. 35. (jej^ \ j “God is the light of the 

✓ ^ 

heavens and the earth.”,., ^ JuUl “God will direct 

unto his light whom he pleaseth.” 

for , noun masculine, genitive case, being governed by the 

preceding word, and is the broken plural of “ Man, mankind.” Richard- 

son. 

For examples of tlie use of , skineth, in verse 5. see Koran, ii. 19, xxiv 

35; of , “darkness,” sec Koran v. 18; and of “ compre- 

hendeth him,” sec Koran, vi. 103. 

It would be easy to pursue this course of analysis and illustration ; but 
enough lias, I apprehend, been adduced to shew the accuracy of the trans- 
lation, and the correctness of the grammatical structure. Tim definitions 
have been cited cxi lusivcly from lliuhardson, because his work is in Kng- 
lisli; but any other common dictionary of the language would supply similar 
evidence. The intelligibility, then, of these versions, 1 imagine, cannot 
be (piestioncd, since the words themselves and the senses in which they are 
used may be found in any common Arabic dictionary, while the idiom and 
construction are sanctioned by the rules of tlie grammar and the best usage. 
It is also not a little remarkable, that the peculiar applications of the prin- 
cipal words admit of such satisfactory illustration from the pages of the 
Koran, clearly evincing that ever) Mohammedan Arab \vould immediately 
apprehend their import in these versions. 

In conclusion, it may fairly be affirmed that the charge of unintclligibi- 
lity brought against the Arabic version is wholly unfounded, and arose from 
a total ignorance of the labours of tiic Bible Society, and a misapprehen- 
sion or misrepresentation of the lanjjuage of Burckhardt. We have seen 
that the version referred to by that distinguished traveller was neither 
“ made ” by that Society, nor jireparcd under its control; that his objec- 
tion against it w'as not from its uniiitelligibility, but from its not being the 
version current in the East ; that the Roman version, which he recommended 
as being the only one acceptable to eastern Christians, has actually been 
distributed by the Society for these nine years past ; and that a more elegant 
translation for the use of Mohammedans, which he suggested, had been, when 
he WTote, in a course of preparation during the seven previous years, was 
then just published at Calcutta, aud has ever since been in circulation ! I 
will not attempt to pourtray, in its true colours, the conduct of Colonel 
Vans Kennedy, in thus bringing forward such an unfounded allegation 
against the British and Foreign Bible Society. But 1 may ask, Sir, 
whether it was honourable, wdiethcr it was honest, to produce a stalemciit 
(or rather to make an assertion founded on that statemcnO made fifleen 
years ago, without inquiring whether those objections had not been removed. 
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^or indeed without ascertaining the real import of the passage? With the 
pubHshed documents of the Society before the world, and after it had 
issued 4,450 Arabic Bibles, 10,000 Testaments, 5,000 Psalters, and 
10,000 Crospcls and Acts,* some of which liave certainly found tlieir uay to 
there would have been no difRculty in ascertaining the real state 
oir ihe case ; and this he was undoebt'Mlly bound to do, by every principle 
of fairness and justice, before adducing such a sweeping accusation against 
that iustitution. Tins Colonel Vans Kennedy did fiot ; and 1 leave the 
rcaderto form his own esliinaio of such conduct. — 1 am. Sir, > ours, Ac. 

W.M. Gkelm'h:li>. 

* Twenty-seventh Report, Appenc^x, p. 11.1. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE KANDi'AN KINGDOM.* 

Thl following sketch of the Into government of Kandy, Uwiigh now extinct, 
is worth}' of record, as exhibiting one of the varieties of eastern rule. 

The power of the king was supreme and absolute, though his acts were 
presumed to he regulated by the institutions and customs of the realm. Before 
any important changes were made, it was customary to consult the princijial 
chiefs and priests, whom tiic king ordinarilv called to hi.s councils. 

The functions of government were exercised through certain officers of state, 
the principal of whom were the two ndikars, the disaves, or governors of 
province!!, the liknm.s, or chiefs of departments, and the governors of districts. 
The local authorities united the executive and judicial functions; they received 
no stipend.s, but were entitled to certain emoluments from those immediately 
subject to them, a portion of which they paid into the royal treasury. 

The two adikars, called the pallegampahc and lulaguinpahe, possc'^sed equal 
pow'er within their several jurisdictions, but the former bad the precedence in 
rank: they were also denominated maha nilavw^ or great officers. 

Besides the immediate superintendence of certain classes of inferioi officers, 
the adikars had charge of the police, the great gaol, or maha hiragCy tiic 
ferries, on which were government-tolls; they had also a general jurisdiction 
over all the Kandyan provinces, though this jurisdiction was of u liimtcd 
nature. 

The distinctions enjoyed by the two adikars were great. They took prece- 
dence of all other officers ; when they moved in public, they were precciled by 
whip-crackers; all persons gave way to them, and no person of whatever rank, 
below the royal family, could sit whilst the adikars stood. 

The king’s orders were conununicated through the adikars by oA/s, written in 
the name of the first adikar. They had the care of public works, the repairs 
of temples, &c. ; in the execution of tiii.s service, they could imprison and 
punish all but the king’s household. They presided at the great court of 
justice, and had power to sequester lands in case of dispute. Tlicy were 
usually consulted by the king in the appointment of all other chiefs; and in 
conferring grants or titles of honour (which was performed by tying a metal 
plate on the forehead), they necessarily co-operated. They enjoyed consider- 
able emoluments, besides the right of free quarters when they travelled, and a 
dissavony, or division, was usually allotted to each adikar, to enable him the 
better to sustain the dignity of his office. 

* Abridged from papers relative to Ceylon iu the iiossession of bir Alexander Johnston. 
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The supreme judicial power resided in the king, and was exercised either in 
original jurisdiction or on appeal. The cases originally entertained were suits 
between any principal chiefs, or principal officers of the royal court or house- 
hold, or where any individual of those classes was defendant, especially in 
suits regarding domestic service lands ; suits amongst priests respecting tem- 
ples or benefices, and high crimes, such as treason, rebellion, conspiracy, 
homicide, maiming, robbery of royal property, important forgeries, coining, 
sacrilege, and elephant slaughter in the upper districts, or provinces conti- 
guous to Kandy. Other disputes and offences were tried by the local authori- 
ties, or by the adikars, from whose decisions there was always an appeal to 
the king from every individual, in civil cases, without limitation as to time or 
value. The appeal was introduced to the king’s notice either by the represen- 
tation of a chief or courtier, or by the individual, who thought himself aggrieved, 
prostrating himself in the road, when the king was abroad, or before the palace, 
when any person who observed it wa*) obliged to communicate the circum- 
stance to tlie king through an officer of the palace. Or the individual might 
ascend a tree, and proclaim aloud his grievance, or take icfuge, as was fre- 
quently done, in instances of alleged injustice, in the great temple, or other 
royal or religious sanctuar}^. 

When a case was thus brought under the king’s cognizance, it was either 
heard in his presence , or referred to the great court of Kandy, called Maha 
Kadawc, composed of the principal Kandyan chiefs, who reported the result 
to the king. 

The Maha Nadawc properly consisted of ihe adikar, dissaves, likaifll, and 
mohandirams ; but latterly all the chiefs assisted at it. The time and place of 
holding this great court were according to circumstances. The proceedings 
were as follows : the statement of the plaintiff or prosecutor was first heard; 
then the answer of the defendant or prisoner ; next the evidence for the former, 
and lastly the evidence on behalf of the latter. The witnesses on both sides 
w'cre, if practicable, collected and examined the same day ; if one of the wit- 
nesses was disabled by sickness from attending in person, messengers were 
despatched to bring his testimony in writing, verified, if possible, by oath. In 
clear and trifling cases, the witnesses were not sworn; and no witnesses were 
sworn in open court, but before a dcwall. The examination was viva voce ; 
none of the proceedings were taken .'u w '’iting, except a list of tlie property, 
unless cither ofthe partics]cliuse to present a statement of his case on an ola. 

In disputes respecting landed property, which were by far the most nume- 
rous, the practice was to begin with the proprietors three or four generations 
back, and to trace the title downwards by inheritance or transfer. 

The great court took cognizance both of civil and criminal matters : the 
cases were of two kinds; 1st. such as were referred thither by the king; 2d. 
such as were originally instituted or were introduced by the chief within whose 
jurisdiction the litigants were. They were decided by the majority of wit- 
nesses ; if doubtful, they were determined by oath, or were submitted to the 
king. The decrees of the king or of the court were written on olas, which 
were given to the party in whose favour the case was decided ; no copy or 
record was preserved by the court. 

The adikars had considerable judicial power, though limited in respect to 
persons, crimes, and the amount of civil actions. The dissaves had similar, and 
in some respects larger powers, in the irrespective dissavonies. The Jikams 
and other chiefs of temples and of departments, possessed certain judicial 
power over the persons subject to their orders. Even the mohottales and 
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Other headmen of the dissavonies possessed a restricted judicial authority over 
those subordinate to them, and could inflict slight corporaKpunishment and 
imprisonment, in the stocks, or at large, by taking the handkerchief from the 
offender’s head. They recovered fines by interdicting a party from removing 
from the spot till the demand was satisfied, which was generally done by a 
friend or a relative delivering a pledge. These headmen were universally the 
police officers throughout the country. They arrogated, in some places, 
power which did not strictly belong to them. 

The gansabcy or village court, consisted of an assembly of the principal and 
experienced men of a village, who met at an amhalanif or shady tree, or some 
central place, where they heard disputes respecting boundaries, debts, thefis, 
quarrels and the like, which they endeavoured to adjust amicably, directing 
restitution or compensation, and repromg and admonishing the offending 
parties. Their object was mostly compromise, not punishment; but when a 
headman was one of the judges of the village court, he could, and sometimes 
did, levy a fine. 

Some of the general rules to be observed are peculiar. One chief might 
rehear causes heard and determined by his predecessor, and reverse his 
decrees ; in the Seven Kories, two or three adverse decrees might be in exis- 
tence respecting the same land. Fees and presents were given to a chief for 
promoting a suit, and it was a general rule that such donations w'crc to be 
returned on demand if the suit were lost. 

The theory of the judicial administration, though bearing evident marks of 
a barbarous state of society, appears well calculated, if purely conducted, to 
afford such justice as can be expected under a despotic government, in which 
the executive and judicial powers are united; every individual having the right 
of seeking redress, first of the principal people of his village, next of the 
headmen, or chiefs of the province, of their superior chief, of the adikars, of 
the great court, and lastly of the king : appeals lying from all the subordinate 
authorities to any of the intermediate or to the supreme authority. But a 
variety of circumstances impartial the important administration of justice, 
and corruption had pervaded all its branches. 

In the first place, justice was rarely administered gratuitously. Although 
bribes were forbidden to be received, a fee from the gainer of the suit being 
the only present iiuthorizcd, yet to such an extent had corruption attained, 
that every person appearing before his chief, was expected to bring a present, 
unless extremely poor, and this being established as a custom, the present was 
accepted as a token of respect, not as a bribe. But in order to expedite his 
suit, a complainant found it expedient to present a fee, which was called by a 
particular name {hulahuriilla\ and to repeat bis presents ns the suit went on, 
according to his ability or the amount of his claim ; his adversary also adopted 
the same course to protect his interests. The advantage of a rich suitor over 
a poor one, according to this system, is obvious. 

Another drawback upon the purity of justice was that all fines levied by the 
chiefs belonged, not to the crown, but to him who levied them. 

Again; the Kandyan chiefs had no stipends, and the short period they 
(except the adikars) were usually allowed to remain in office, prompted them 
to take advantage of every opportunity of enriching themselves. 

Extraordinary contributions were occasionally required to be made by the 
chiefs, who seldom confined their exactions to the sums required by the king. 

The chief officers, being principally chosen from noble families, were often 
too indolent and inexperienced to superintend their charge, and were guided, 
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in their judicial as well as other functions bj'thc provincial headmen, or those 
of their household, who were all intent upon turning their temporary offices 
to the best account, and consequently such chiefs often decided upon an 
imperfect or mercenary report of the case. 

The liberty of appeal was no effectual remedy against wrong, because indi- 
viduals were fearful of risking the displeasure of a powerful chief. Moreover, 
the king seldom investigated personally a suit between common individuals, 
and if referred to the great court, the influence of the chief whose decision 
was appealed from, or a new bulalmruHa^ perverted the course of justice. 

Fees prevailed in criminal as well as civil matters ; the culprit or his relations 
often obtained, by means of presents to the chiefs, a remission or mitigation 
of his punishment. 

Substantial justice was, however, generally awarded in the following in- 
stances : — First, where the case was heard before the king in person, who was 
rarely known to arbitrate unjustly between individuals. Secondly, where the 
case was publicly investigated before a large assembly of the chiefb. in the great 
court, where numbers and publicity were securities against the influence of 
corruption, which operated when the assessors were few. Thirdly, trifling 
suits heard and settled by the village courts, iii w Inch the principal inhabitants 
of the village formed a sort of tribunal of arbitration, like the Hindu punckact. 
Fourthly, when the parties litigant were (oo poor to excite the cupiditj of 
their chiefs. Lastly, in the districts near the capital, and more immediately 
under the royal siiper\ision, parties more readily obtained justice than in the 
distant dissavonics. It should be added that there were a few Kandyan chiefs 
whose ability in investigating suits was as con.,picnons as the integrity of their 
decisions. 

Upon the whole, there existed, under the Kandyan government, scarcely 
any other safeguard against a corrupt administration of justice than the per- 
sonal integrity of tiie chiefs, who had constant temptation to violate ii. 

The Kandyans had no written law's, and kept no records of their judicial 
proceedings, other than the nttus^ or decrees in respect to land, which were 
given to the successful party in a suit, and were retained in the family as title- 
deeds with us. There was, consequently, no restraint upon the arbitrary will 
of the sovereign, and nothing to guide the judicial opinions of courts or chiefs, 
besides tradition and living testiinom. The piinishiiients for high crimes 
varied according to the temper of the reigning prince ; and as it was difficult to 
distinguish the decision of law from the mitigated sentence, both of which 
depended upon the mere fat of the supreme authority, it may be almost 
asserted that no fixed rule of law existed in the kingdom. 

Treason, conspiracy^, rebellion, and adultery with the king’s wives, were 
capital oflences, and entailed likewise the confiscation of the criminal’s pro- 
perty and sometimes that of his relations. Wilful and deliberate homicide 
was punished with death ; homicide in an affray was held to be culpable and 
punished by whipping ; in homicide by misadventure, such as in hunting or 
shooting, the offender was slightly punished either corporally or by a short im- 
prisonment. 

Robbery was punished according to its extent and character, from death, to 
imprisonment or a slight whipping. It was an invariable rule that the thief must 
restore the stolen property, or its value, to the owner, and pay, as damages, 
double the sum the owner was presumed to have paid to an informer to 
discover the perpetrator of the theft. The most atrocious robberies were 
held to be those committed upon the king, the temples, or the priests. Where 
N.S.Vol. 0. No.23. 2 L 
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cattle were stolen, the owner recovered from the thief one head of cattle in 
addition to his own, or two for one, ns well as the supposed value of the stolen 
animal for the period during which he was deprived of it. 

Adultery is a crime strictly forbidden by the precepts of the Singhalese 
religion ; but it rarely met with puni&hment from the chiefs, because the 
injured husband had the power of taking summary vengeance upon the adul- 
terer on the spot, by beating, wounding, or even killing him. 

Assaults and quarrels were settled frequently by the provincial headmen ; 
the penalty was slight corporal punishment, or a fine. 

The use of spirituous liquors is contrary to an express [ffecept of the 
religion of the Singhalese ; it was frequently interdicted by the kings of 
Kandy, and the offence was punished by whipping, imprisonment, and fine. 

Elephant slaughter, in the upper district»and*in the provinces contiguous to 
Kandy, was an offence of a heinous character, and punished by severe whip- 
ping, imprisonment and loss of goods. Hunting and killing wild animals, in 
the upper districts, was declared an unlawful ])rBcticc, being contrary to the 
jirecepts of religion : the practice, however, wss continued secretly, by con- 
nivance of the chiefs, who received a portion of the slain animals. 

Hnniyam was a species of sorcery, held in general abhorrence. It consisted 
in making an image, or delineating a figure, to represent an enemy, or writing 
his name, and using diabolical arts, rites, and imprecations, whereby it was 
believed that death, sickness, or some heavy calamity might beful the object. 
Under some reigns many persons suffered fur this crime ; but for fifty or sixty 
years before tlie deposition of the lust king, convictions had been rare. 

Slander affecting caste is one of those offences to which no analogy subsists 
in western nations. There are two acts by which caste n)ny be forfeited amongst 
the Singhalese: Ist. by eating in the house of a person of lower caste; 2d. 
by a female of the family having criminal intercourse with a man of low caste. 
The first is conshlered of no great importance, and the slander is easily over- 
come; but in the latter case, the taint is serious, and was formerly only 
eradicated by putting the female offender to death; which was considered 
justifiable homicide. The barbarous custom was forbidden by l'itr*r kings, 
who gave relief to the family by a process of purification, and the female, 
instead of being put to death, was made a sla\c of the crown. When such n 
taint was imputed to a family, the accuser was sent for and made to deny his 
words, when he was reprimanded by the chief, who directed the tainted family 
to deliver betel or [provisions to his houbC, after which they were considered 
pure. 

The exposure and murder of children were ot soiue periods not unfrequent 
amongst the poorest class, either troni indigence, from the infant being born 
under an evil star, or from its being the fruit oi' au illicit connexion. The 
offence was visited with corporal punishment. 

Suicide is not unfre<|ucut among the Kandyans. The instances are chiefly 
those in which a person has suffered some trifling injury fr.om another, when 
he ascends a tree and proclaims aloud, ere be perpetrates the fatal act, that he 
dies on account of such a person, under the idea that be shall draw down 
punishment on his enernyN head. The latter was, in consequence, examined, 
and if culpable, suffered such [lenaliy us would have been his due if no suicide 
had taken place. 

The oaths, or ordeals, in most frequent use in judicial proceedings, were 
the following: 

1st. By hot oil. This could only be administered by the adikars, the dissaves 
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in their respective dissavonies, and the wannigars of Nawerckalawiya. The 
two parties in the suit abstained from all pollution and purified themselves for 
three days. On the day appointed they proceeded to the house of the adikar, 
where two olas had been prepared, one in the name of each party, asserting 
the truth of the point on which his claim depended and denying that of his ad- 
versary. They were then sent to the temple, where they offered some pice on 
the altar and called the gods to witness that the contents of the olas were true* 
From the temple they proceeded to the place of trial, where three sticks were 
planted to hold the earthen vessels. The oil was extracted from coco-nuts 
brought by each party, and poured into the vessel ; covr-dung mixed with 
water and strained was prepared in another ; fire was then kindled. The officers 
having ascertained that the oil and other liquid were boiling hot, the litigants 
advanced from opposite sides, with the two olas bound to their right arms, and 
calling the gods again to witness. The plaintiff first, and then the defendant, 
touched the burning oil with the tops of the fore and middle fingers, usually 
three times in succession, and afterwards the water impregnated with cow- 
dung. The hands of both were then wrapped up with a cloth ; they were 
conducted before the great court, or adikar, or dissave, where their fingers 
were minutely examined. If one was burnt he lost his suit; if neither were 
burnt, the property was divided between the parties. 

2dly. By paddy. When the right to a paddy field was disputed, a portion of 
it was set apart, and, with certain ceremonies, threshed and the rice boiled 
and eaten under solemn imprecations. At the expiration of a certain period, 
the parties appeared before the chief, and if one of them had experienced, 
either in person, family, or property, any evil or calamity, he was adjudged 
to be the offending person. 

3dly. By earthen vessels. An earthen vessel was set up in the disputed 
field, and a coco-nut placed upon it, with the usual imprecation . by the 
plaintiff. The defendant removed the vessel, broke the nut, and ate the 
kernel, under similar imprecations : the result as in the ordeal by paddy. 

4th. By drawing white olas. This was practised in disputes respecting the 
limits of lands. One of the litigants hung a string of white coco-nut leaves 
on stakes planted along the line be asserted to be the limit, cutting a furrow in 
some parts of it ; the other did the same along his asserted line ; both opera- 
tions were accompanied by the usu.d o'Uestations ; the result as in the two 
last instances. 

5tli. By striking the earth and casting miid and water. In this process, the 
parties, without the intervention of a chief, as in the other cases, and by 
mutual consent, repaired to the disputed field, and together struck the earth 
thrice, with both hands, or cast up mud or water into the air, and sometimes 
at each other, each calling on the gods to witness that the land was his : the 
result as in the preceding cases. 

6th. By rcepoUcf or red-hot iron. The litigants successively took in their 
hands a red-hot piece of iron, laid upon a leaf, and after proceeding with it 
seven paces, cast it away : if the hand of either were burnt, he lost the cause. 

7th. By the naya^ or cobra de capella. A cobra de capella was put into a 
vessel with a narrow neck, and some silver fanams were cast in by nn indifferent 
person. Each party in succession took out the fanams with his hand, and if 
either was bitten, it was a judgment agmnst him. 

Such was the rude state of judicial administration in the kingdom of Kandy.. 
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CHINESE BUDDHISM.* 

The reli^'on of Buddha is now- spread over the greatest part of Asia ; 
Thibet, China, Great Tartary (as far as the Eastern Ocean), Corea, 
Japan, and India beyond the Ganges, are subject to its influence. Until 
recently, Europe had but very superficial notions of the nature of 
this interesting creed. Thirty years ago, the celebrated Pallas pub- 
lished the second volume of his work on the Mongolian Nations, which 
contains ample information on the mythological and liturgical parts of the 
Lamaic branch of Buddhism, but none on the esoteric ba^is of this faith. 
In a series of papers read before the French Academy of Inscriptions, 
Deguigoes the elder endeavoured to illustrate this very difficult subject, but 
the materials he iiad at his command were incomplete and imperfect, and 
by confounding Buddhism and Brahmanisn) together, the learned author 
increased the obscurii) instead of removing it. DCfeJauterajes’s lie- 
c/ierches sur la Religion dc Fo, inserted, many jears after his death, in 
the seventh and eighth volumes of the Journal Asiatique of l*aris, are 
more useful, and dorixed fioin more genuine sources. But all these works 
xvere far from sufficient to elucidate so obscure a doctrine • we noxv pos.sess 
a fund of better information on the .subject, through the exertions of some of 
the members of the Asiatic 8ocielics of Calcutta, London, I’aris, and St. 
Petersburgh, who hate corrected a great number of errors respecting the 
philosophical system of Buddhism, and demonstrated that it beats a strong 
similitude to that of Spnioza. 

Ncvertheles.s, our knowledge of Buddhism i^ yet very incomplete, and 
we therefore hail with satisfaction and gratitude ex cry xx’ork calculated to 
enlarge it. The Catechism of the Rhamans, recently translated from the 
Chinese by Professor Xcuiimnn, gixes a short but interesting vicvi of the 
laxx’.s and priesthood of Buddha in (’liina. Unroilunatel), xxe haxe not the 
original within our reach, and the traiHlnlor has exeii forgotten to mention 
the Chinese title of the xxork ; for xxc cannot suppose that ii i,> tlie same a.s 
the S/ia mun jih i/ung, or Brexiary ol the Shamun, fre(|uently quoted in 
his notc.s. M. Xeuniaim, having lately visited Canton, was fortunate 
enough to procure a laroe Buddhist bbrai}, for the most pmt printed at the 
Hae chung szc monasterj, situated on Honan Lland, opposite to the 
European factories. This library consists of aiioiil large volumes, 
including a part of the sacred works translated from the Sanscrit ; also 
.some original publications of the BiiddliisU in Chino, and their liturgical 
works. M. Neumann had not time at Canton to examine closely tliis 
valuable and interesting collection of books ; he looked slightly over them, 
with the hope of meeting with a treatise, in a small size, which would serve 
as an introduction or guide ** in the vast wilderness of Indian physios, ethics, 
and metaphysics." Pernsing many volumes, he at last tliought that the 
present Catechism, printed at Canton in the year 17f>3, would lie the best 

* The Catechiim of the Shamans; or the Laws hihI Heguldtions of the I'l icsUiootl of Duddlia, in 
China. Translated fknm the Chinese nriginal, with Notes and Illustrations, by ( ii. Fa. Nbumamn. 
London : printed for the Oriental T ranst.riion Fund. lIKtl. 
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adapted to give a tolerable idea of the speculative and practical part of 
Buddhism." This hope, we are sorry to state, has been too sanguine; we 
do not find the work before us calculated to afford the slightest notion of 
Buddhistic philosophy. It is merely a comment on the ten fundamental 
laws of the Chinese priesthood, and the tw'enty-four regulations for their 
conduct 111 the monastic life, which we here give in M. Neumann’s version, 
without warranting its correctness. 

T%e ten taws are 

1 . Thou shalt not kill any living creature. 

2. Thou shalt not steal. 

Thou shalt not be lewd. 

4. Thou shalt not do wrong by the mouth. 

5. Thou shalt not drink strong liquors. 

6. Thou shalt not perfume the hair on the top of thy head ; thou shalt not 
paint thy body. 

7. Thou shalt not behold or hear songs, pantomimes, and plays, nor shalt 
thou perforin thyself. 

8. Thou shalt not sit or lye on a high and large couch. 

9. Thou shalt not cat after the time. 

10. Thou shalt tiuc have in thy possession either a metal ligiirc (an idol), or 
gold, or silver, or any other valuable thing. 

77ie twenty-four regulations are 

1. Respect to be paid to a chief Sha«niun. 

2. Duties towards the teacher 

3. On going out with the master. 

4. General behaviour. 

fi. Concerning the dinner. 

0. On pra}ing and saluting. 

7. On going to hear the law. 

8. On studying. 

9. On entering the great hall of the monastery. 

10. How' to behave yourself in going to the altar, or, being in your cell. 

11. On transacting biisniess 
On bathing. 

1.3. (This article, sa\s M. Neumann, relates to personal necessities; but it is 
too disgusting, and incompatible with our manners, to be translated.) 

14. On sleeping. 

1.5. On sitting by the fire side. 

16. On the behaviour in the sleeping-room. 

17. On visiting a nunnery. 

18. On being in a house of the loit}'. 

19. On going begging. 

20. On going out of the monastery. 

21. On purchasing any thing. 

22. Not to do any thing without permission. 

23. On travelling. 

24. M Neumann thought it not proper to translate this last section of regu- 
lations, belonging chiefly to lexicography. The Chinese author gives the names 
of the various monastic vestments, and of some other nriicics and proceedings 
connected with the Buddhistic worship, both in Sanscrit and witli the Chinese 
translation. He explains the various plaits and seams peculiar to the different 
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ranks of tH'e priesthood, and he directs what particular dress is to be worn in 
perfomiiDg this or that ceremony. 

M. Neumann’s preface, and the notes wliich he has added to the text, 
are far from suggesting; a high idea of his aptitude to write on the subject of 
Buddhism, and show that he possesses very imperfect notions of the nature 
of the creed and its relation to the Brahmnnical system. “ Buddhism," 
he says, is a reform of the old Hindoo orthodox church; it is a new 
building on the same ground, and with the same materials, but without 
that most cruel and abominable invention of the human mind — the inven- 
tion of castes. All the outworks of Hindooism remain ; the whole legion 
of gods and goddesses, of spirits and demonS, together with all the fabu- 
lous mountains and seas, with their monstrous inhabitants. In a word, 
Buddhism is the Lutheranism of the Hindoo church.” We are b\ no 
means disposed to subscribe to this comparison of Buddhism and the refor- 
mation of Luther. In fact, Buddhism adupti'd only» the external and 
mythological forms of the religion of Brahma, whilst it totally demolished 
its philosophical basis. Luther, on the contrary, maintained the funda- 
mental rules of Christianity, never denied by the Catholic church, and 
rejected only the lumber of human ordinances and exterior ceremonies, by 
which the ereed was encumbered. The Brahmanical system is founded on 
the basis of an only (»od, manifested by numberless emanations; true 
Buddhism totally rejects this idea, and does not admit the existence of a 
Ood like that of the C-hristians and the Hindoo deists. In Buddhism, the 
place of God is occupied by the absolute or the tion’euffh/, in opposition 
to entity, which latter is only the product of illusion, ’riic spirit, enchamed, 
during a longer or shorter time, by entity and matter, is linally dis>oKed or 
absorbed in the absolute, from whence it .‘‘prung. It is diflieult loconceixc 
how an author, ignorant of this first pimciplc of Fluddhism, could tr liimscif 
to write on the subject; but our astonishment is complete on iinding M. 
Neumann declaring, at page Dha^arad CMita is, in many 

respects, the best eomniontary on the Buddhistic tenets.” 'riiere are per- 
haps not two philosophical doctrines more opposite to each other than those 
of the Arjoon Gita and of .SVikiamuni. 

M. Neumann is right when he rejects, in Ins preface, the pretended 
uniformity which has been said to exist in the system and ceremonies of 
Buddhism and Uoman ('atholicism ; but we are thunderstruck at hearing 
him exclaim, at the same lime : “ are not the Bodhisatwas, what tlic word 
implies, ?i\\ popes; and arc not the immediate followers of Buddha called 
Bodhisatwas, that is, beings who act by the holy spirit of Buddha, and 
are his vicars on earth?” Either the Professor does not possess a clear 
idea of the attributes of the Pope, or his notions of those of the Boodhisat- 
wa.s must be very erroneous. I'lie name of Uic latter has no affinity to that 
of Buddha, although derived from the same Banscrit radical, and this title 
is not applied to the immediate followers of S'akiarouni. Bodhisatwa is 
the name given to those souls which have attempted the highest step of per- 
fection, but which, in a former existence, made a vow to undergo a new 
incarnation, in order to promote the welfare of created beings. In tliis and in 
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all other points of Buddhism, there can be no question of a hoiy spirit ; 
an idea totally unknown to the reli'pous system of S’akiamuni. 

But it is not only on philosophical and religious points that we deem it 
discreet not to give implicit credit to M. Neumann's statements, for, 
although we have not before us the Chinese text of the Catechism published 
by him, many passages lead us to conclude, that the learned Professor, in 
undertaking the translation of this little work, has presumed too much upon 
his abilities, being destitute of the preparatory information requisite for the 
task. 11 is very first note would be sufficient to establish (his fact. He 
says: S/ia-mun (9003, 7810, in Morrison's Alphabetical Dictionary), 

in our text sha-me (90G3, 7/371), is the Sanscrit s*ama, and means, 
in this language and in Bengali, ‘ irufiquilliiy, cnlmnesSy indifference ." " 
There are, in this sentence, as many faults as words. In the first place, M. 
Neumann confounds togetlicr two ver) diifcrcnt terms, for &/ia-mnn andsAa- 
me are not synonyms. 'IMic first is the Chinese transcription of the Pali word 

Sdmanaj which denotes the disciple of a Smnnnarn (in Sanscrit 
s'rdinon"a)y an ascetic. This word is derived from the verb s*rama, 
“ to jierform cacts of austere devotion, to undi*rgo nioitification or penance.” 
^ha-muns nxcy tlicrefore, Buddhist disciples, or, as the Chinese dictionaries 
explain it, seVi sin (89,)9, 9453), “ those who stop (the affections oO 
their heart.” H^ha-me, on the contrary, is the Pali sdmi, and the Sans- 
crit swdmiy “a master, a spiritual preceptor.” This term is 

deduced from the radical sway “own,” which is quite different from 
s' ram a. 

In the second note (p. 3(5} the Professor says: “the Sanscrit language 
IS in (’hincse called Fan language, and in the comments upon our Catechism, 
it is .said that this idiom is spoken by the inhabitants of the Teen-choo 
country, or India; that is, it is the language of Heaven, and coeval with the 
world, and for that reason called Fan Tins seems an accurate explana- 
tion of the word ‘Sanscrit.’ Indetd, Fan itself seems to be the first 
syllable San (in 5'</;iscrit}.” The Chinese, it is true, are, in general, 
prone to disfigure foreign words ; but not so much the Sanscrit terms in 
their Buddhistic book.s, for which they have established a very tolerable 
system of transcription. There is not, however, in the whole Chinese 
literature any example of so terrible a disfiguration as would be the change 
of San to Fan. The word Fan (2181) is employed in Chinese to desig- 
nate the god Brahma ; and tlie commentators say, that it is the name of 
the family or tribe of S’akiamuni. But fan is likewise a synonym Qipnng 
or fung (Morr., P. I. v. 3, p. 149), denoting that which shoots or comes 
out in great abundance and every where. The Sanscrit word Brahma 
is derived from the radical vrihy “ to increase, to extend, to spread 
out ;” and the Thibetans translate the name of this H indoo deity by Tso’dhboy 
which comes from tsadhy denoting also “ extension, to extend.” Other 
Chinese Buddhists say that fan is only tlie first syllabic of Fan-mo (2181, 
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'^735) the Chinese transcription of Brahma. They explain the name of 
this god by Thsing tsing (10986, 10999), “ most pure, exempt from 
passion.*' Thus fan-yu, in Chinese, is the language of Brahma coeval 
with the toorldy according to the belief of the Hindoos. M. Neumann 
quotes (p. 39) the title of the Chinese work Chhang-ihsing~tsing-king 
(310, 10986, 10999, 6400), which he translates in Latin by “ Deserti 
wterni spatii liber 7iormalis but there are no characters amongst the 
four in this title which can be rendered by desertmn rrtermnn ; the mean- 
ing of the whole is “ the classic of the eternal Brahma .'** 

At the same page, M. Neumann says that in Chinese nec-ptvan 
(7959, 8754), designates 7iihiiiitf^ and that the description of this state, 
as given in Chinese Buddhistic works, has a^-strong tcndcne\ to an eternal 


matter, to the p7'itnordia ceeca. But 
contrary, the emancipation from matter b\ the absorption in 7\on-entity 


fiirmni'a is, on the 


or in the ahsotule. 

In many instances, the translator has adultcriitefniic meaning of the 
original by false applications of Sanseril teims to the (’hinesc tianseriptiou''. 
He render*?, for iii'-tance, the Fan woid pv-ketv r2Slj bj the 

Sanscrit bhaga, “absence of pa'«'.ion, religions tian(|uillil\ But 

pe-kew is the Chinese transcription of btiikshu^ “ it mendicant, a 

Buddha mendicant.” I he feminine of Idiikshu is bbikstiunif 

** a nun,” and not the Sanscrit word btt(t!i;inif “sis' Cl,*' as 


M. Neumann pretends (p. 4C)j. 

Speaking of S’akiamuni's celebrated pupil, called in (’liinesc Shftj/-le- 
fuh (9129, 6947, 2538), he renders his name in Sanscrit b\ “SV//v//^Vr, 
the olFspring of Sartrini, a lnd> who. as we read in the C’li’./'se notes, 
was so called, because she was cxceedingK beautiful. “ Sat? •" (sartrin, 
adj.),*’ add.s jNI. Neumann, “ means body, water, and aKo a certain 
water-bird called tsew." Here we have again a pretty sprinkle of mis- 
takes. The Sanscrit name of Shay-le-Juh, m tS hay tc hzr (the son of 

Shay le), is Sartpnira, and means “the son of Sar?,'’ his 

mother, who received this name because .she had ejes similar to those of the 
bird saras, commonly called tsew (16883) in (Miincse, and which is a 
large species of grey Indian crane, uith red eyes and a bald head, feeding 
upon fishes and snake.s. M. Neumann's Har'iraja would signify, in San- 
scrit, “the dust of Sari.” 

Our translator is not more fortunate with the name of the son of Buddha, 
bom from a miraculous conception II is Sanscrit name is 
Rdhula, and his father is therefore called, in the Iletnncha/idra Kosha, 


Rdh7dasu, “ the genitor of Rsihiiln.” 


*rhe Mongols wriu* 


Rahholi for Rdhula f and the Chinese ho how lo (7285, 4147, 7285). 


• .See Klaproth’* il. Ci 
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Unfortunately, M. Neumann finds, inLohowlo, the Sanscrit word 


L6la (and not Lohla, as he writes it) ; but this is evidently a mistake, 
llalmla explained the doctrine of Buddha, and it is said that he divided tlie. 
priesthood into diiroreiiL classes. The ten law >> for the Buddhist monks w'crc, 
prescribed by Buddha himself to Sariputra, and promulgated by Rahula. 

Notwithstanding he possesses a valuable Buddhistic library, M. Neumann 
confounds together the most know'n works of tins faith ; for he says, at 
page 1 13 : “ the Fa-hwa^ or the 'Splendour of the Law,’ is perhaps the 
ivell-known Uwa-yen-king^ called here so.” 'I’he Fa-hwa- king and the 
II tra -yen-king are different works ; the first was explained by S’akiamuni 
liimself, at the age of sixty years, or in 957 B.C. ; the second is a work of a 
posterior date, and was compiled by his followers, 

The most coniinon denomination of the Buddha priests in China is Ho- 
fshang (3981, 9101). In the notes of the S ha-nut n-jih-yung, as quoted 
by M. Neumann, p. 43, this word is translated “a teacher of our doc- 
trine.” — “ 1 cannot guc.s.s,” adds our translator, " what Sanscrit word Ho- 
shang may be.” The C’hinesc Buddhist.s say that llo shang is a mutilated 
pronunciation of Hoshay (3984, 9132), a word that came to China 
lioui /oteign countries ; but they do not dc.signate it as a Fan or Sanserif 
term. It appears, therefore, that Ho shay is no oilier than the Persian titl^ 
kliiija^ “a teacher, a master, a learned man,” employed in this 
sense throughout the greater ])art of Asia, 

1'lie learned Professor translates (p. 64) the Chinese term 8c-yih ('8810, 
121 8 1) hy the “ w estern frontier countries.” This is not correct. I^c-y%h eom- 
prehends all the countries situated to tlic tvest of llic foilrcss of Ytth-men- 
ku'an, the w esternmost point of the Chinese dominions m ancient times. 
'I’lic two Bucharias, Sogdiana, Bactriana, Persia, India, and even Ta- 
ihsinj or the Homan empire, w’cre parts of Sc-jih, or “ tlie western 
world.” It is, tlierefore, perfectly ludicrous w lien M. Neuinaiiii add'*, in 


the note, “theie is a place called Seyn in the tables of Abul Fazel’s 

Jlyreii Akhrry /” ^Yarsaw lias a sal-irb called the New JFoi/d, but 
nobody W’ould dream of idenlifjiug tins w ith America, 

The sixth law' of the Buddha priests is in the original : / uh vhooheang 
hwa maitf yuh heang too shin (8701, 1300, 3511, 4203, Morrison, 
P. 1. V. 3, p. 779, 8701, 3511, 10323, 9273), that is, “do not wear 
fragrant flowers and embroidered head-dresses ; do not besmear the body 
with perfumes.” The commentary explains this \erv clear sense of the 
text, adding, “ it is the custom of India to perfume the hair on the top pf 
the head with flow'ers ; they bind up their hair w'llh flow'crs to give gr^cc 
and dignity to the head. In this country they liave also different coverings 
of the head, embroidered with gold and precious stones, witli ^Ik and 
cotton. The principal men in India anoint {^too — not jmintf as JVl. Neu- 
mann says) their bodies ; they use tlie root of a celebrated fragrant plant ; 
they spread it over the inner garment near the body,” &c. This explana- 
tion ought surely to have prevented a translator from rendering the sense of 
Asiai. jQurn. N.S. VoL. 6. No. 23. 2 M 
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the law by, “ thou shalt nut perfume the hair on the top of thy heady thou 

shalt not patW thy body.” 

The cells of the Buddhistic monks in China are called chaou te (348, 
9974) ; M. Neumann thinks that this is a Sanscrit word derived from the 


root chhad. We bc^ to tell him that he is perfectly wrong. Chaou- 
ie is the abbreviation of chih tow te shay (10291, 10383, 9974, 9131), 


the Chinese transcription of llie Sanscrit l chaturdis'ah, “ n 


square space,*’ vxhieh is the name given to the dwellings of the Buddhist 
priests. The (Mnnese translation of this word is fang-sYutg (2‘2(i7, 8822). 

At page 112, uc are jistonished to find that the translator identifies scic- 
to-lo (90;')2, 10200, 72S.‘>) with s'nsira dr sliasler. It is the well-known 
Chinese transcription of the *Snn^crit sulroy “ a rule, a precept in 

morals or science,"’ like liis ( liinese sMionjin (0100), explained in 
the commentarv by king (03()7), “a path," i^e. 

These, we think, arc examples sullieient to show Hint the learned f Jer- 
man Professor, in tran^^lating the Caleeliisin of the Shaninns, has imder- 
laken a task far bevond Ins abilities. Chinese is a diflieiilt language, and 
not to be nc(|iiired in a few \ears, in a eoaeli, on boaid ship, or during a 
stay of some months at Canton; but the elneulation of Buddhism fioiii 
Chinese autlioritie<, is one of the ino^t dinienll attempts in Oriental litera- 
ture, and requires a master's hand. 


ANECDOTE OF AKBAIl SHAH. 

The eccentric Tom Corvat, who travelksl on foot to ihc court of the Mogul, 
in the beginning of the s>eventcentli centnrvi relates, in one of hi* letters, the 
following anecdote of the magnanimity and tolerance of the great Akbar, which 
corresponds with otlicr reports of his religious sentiments; 

Ecbar Shaugh was very pious to his inotlici, his piety appearing in this 
particular, that when his inother was cairied once in aiialaiikeeii betwixt Labor 
and Agro, he, tra\elling with her, took the palankeen upon his own shoulderK, 
commanding his greatest nobles to do the like, and so carried her over the river 
from one side to the other. And he never denied her any thing that she de- 
manded of him but this, that our Bible might be hanged about an ass’s neck and 
beaten about the town of Agra; for that the Puriugals, having taken u ship of 
thdrsat sea, in which was found the Alcoran amongst the Moors, tied it about 
the neck of a dog, and heat the same dog uhout the town of Ormuz : but he 
denied her request, saying, that if it were ill in the Portugals to do so to the 
Alcoran, it became not a king to requite ill with ill ; for that the contempt of 
any religion was the contempt of God, ami he would not be revenged upon an 
innocent book." 

This act, which a Mahoniedaii thoiiglit piof.inc, was pei formed hy tin 
notorious Fouchc, who, in 1793, at Lyons, caused the Bihle to be dragged 
through the mire at the tail of an ass. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Asitific Satiety of CaU ntln, — A meeting of the physical class of tliis Society 
look i»lace on the !2‘)th April : Sir E. Ryan in the chair. 

Amongst the donations presented were specimens of the coal found on ihe 
Ncengtec or Kiiendneii River; it was met with in the soft sas'clstone district 
on the honudary of the Manipur territory, the rivers and vallie.^ abounding with 
detached masses. The coal frequently retains the form of the trees whence it 
was derived. The Biirmnns report it to he useless, us a fuel, without the aid 
of wood to keep it ignited. Specimens of the fossil bones discovered in the 
neiglihourhood of Prome, accompanied by a notice from Dr. Falconer, were 
also |)rescntcd : they inchule remains of the mastodon, an extinct species of 
ri)inocero.s, crucodilido:, turtle, &c. 

A pa|)er was read on the determination of the azimuth, in trigonometrical 
surveys, by Capt. Everest. 

The paper embraces two objects of practical importance in sniveys where 
great accuracy in the hearing of a station relative to the meridian is requisite: 
it is usually found by observation of the a/irnuth of a circumpolar st;ir at its 
greatest elongation /om the |)olc to the east or west. The calculation of this 
azimuth depends upon three elements ; the latitude of the j)lace, the north 
polar distance ol the star, and the time of observation. Supposing the first 
or second elements to be incorrectly known at the time of making the calcula- 
tions, and to be subscipicntly coirccted, Captain E. deduces difierential for- 
nnihe (or the introduction of the corresponding corrections requisite in the 
azimuth found, so as to avoid the necessity of going through the w hole opera- 
tion again. 

1 he differential formulae for changes in N. P. D. further enables the surveyor 
to compute a set ol observations for many nights in succession, by merely 
finding the daily variations in the other parts consequent thereto. 

It has always been a desideratum to extend tlie observation of azimuths to 
sonic time before or after the exact period of the maximum elongation, without 
resorting to the luhorioiis formiilm of spherical trigonometry to work out the 
results. The second part of Captain E.** paper provides a rigorous formula, 
also differential, for this object ; and it points out how the process may 
he simplified in practice, without diminisliing in an appreciable degree its 
practical accuracy. As an example of its application, he deduces that the 
polar star may be considered stationary in azimuth for the space of four 
iiiiniites and seven seconds ; and that for half an hour prior and subsequent to 
the maximum elongation, the variation in azimuth is only one minute of space 
in lat. 24°. 

Tables for all these minute corrections may be computed with facility from 
the ibrmulm given. 

Some observations made in a journey from Calcutta to Gliazeepoor, by the 
Rev. II. Everest, were also read. 

Mr. L.*s journey has furnished several valuable hints regarding the geology 
of this hitherto unexplored region. The first change observed was in the 
nature of the soil, which gradually became more sandy and granitic : it was 
succeeded by a gravel of burnt clay, augite and cinders, resembling what is 
seen in other basaltic countries. 
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*^6 isolated appearance of the hills on the new road, with the flat plains of 
y^n'd or'disintegrated granite between them, forcibly suggest that, at one time, 
^the former were islets in an ocean, in which were precipitated beds of their 
bebris, and subsequently of the vegetables which grew upon them. The coal 
libds on the Damoodur abound with impressions of a reed which is not found 
^i^dSurope, and may be deemed characteristic of the Indian coal. Between 
%7anV0ora and the Soane there are observable not less than four protrusions of 
epip; not cutting through like dykes, but pushed and spread from between the 
ittata of sandstone and gneiss, as if forced upwards under enormous pressure^ 
'B'he evanescent gradations between the primitive rocks, granite, gneiss, green- 
f^toil^ basalt, and sandstone, suggest the idea of their having been kept long 
in contact together while in a state of igneous fusion : the direction also of the 
■trap protrusions, which, at first, dip to the> north, then are vertical, and, 
towards Kutcumsandy, dip to the south, render it probable that they have all 
a common focus under the earth, and that the whole granitic plateau of Haza- 
reebagh, and perhaps the whole range of the Vindachul mountains, has been 
upheaved by their instrumentality. The granite in the neighlmiirhood of the 
jtrap evinces, by its crumbling state, the extensive “ mnladie?, «s the French 
call it, to which it has been subjected. 

Mr. Everest particularly notices having met with vegetable impressions on 
.shale in a small water-course, about a quarter of a mile before reaching the 
bungalow at Guomeah. This locality is pointed out to the attention of other 
travellers, as likely to furnish a rich field of vegetable remains. Coal, doubt- 
less, occurs in, the, peighbourbood. 

The same series of .rocks occurs on both sides of the central plateau, ex- 
, tending in ojq^site directions-»both to the vale of the Ganges and to the 
alluvium of l^ngal : — coal is found on both bides, as is proved at Palaiiioo and 
Boglipore. The sandstones above the line are, however, more consolidated 
and useful. Mr. E. supposes the hot springs, so frequent in occurrence, to 
,be indicative of gradual combustion of the coal strata, of which tlierc is further 
evidence in the loads of cinders and burnt shale met with in the mines at 
Ranigunj. 

Mr. Everest finally alludes to the Kankar formation, which he traces, wkh 
Dr. Hardie, to the action of calcareous springs.— CVr/. Gov, Gaz, 

VARIETIES. 

The Island of the Transactions of the London Missionary Society 

are some further particulars (in addition to those given in vol. iii. p. 23S) 
respecting the people of Bali, by Mr. Medhurst. 

** The rdigion professed by the Balinese is generally Hindooism ; but they 
diffisr in Mme rfspccts from the Hindoos ; yet there are traces enough discover- 
able to prove that their faith must have been derived from that people. They 
acknowledge Brahma as the supreme, whom they speak of with high respect, 
and whom they suppose to be the god of fire } next to him they rank Vishnu, 
who is said to preside over the rivers of waters ; and thirdly cornea Segura, 
the god of the sea, segara meaning * the sea,’ in the Javanese and Balinese 
languages. They also speak of Ham, who sprung from an island tit the con- 
fluence of the Jumna and Gunga, and we distinctly recognized in one of their 
temples an image of Ganesa, with an elephant’s head, and one of Doorga 
standing on a bull. They have a great veneration for the cow, not eating its 
flesh, nor wearing its skin, nor doing any thing to the injury of that animal. 
We observed, also, an iinuge of u cow in one of their bucred enclosures. 
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Which seemed put there as an object of worship. Their temples are numerous. 
Near Baliling and Sang-sil, we noticed upwards of a dozen sacred enclosures, 
in each of which were as many little shrines, or temples. These enclosures 
were generally from 100 to 150 feet square, surrounded with a mud wall, and 
mostly divided into two squares, which maybe called inner and outer courts. 

In the inner court we generally observed a pair of large waringin-trees, some* 
tiling like the banian, and casting a pleasant and agreeable shade all around. 
The second court was aiqiropriated to the shrines of the gods, \ihich were 
small huts, from one or two to six or eight feet square. Some were built of 
brick and covered with straw, and others were of wood covered with gamoottf, 
a kind of black hairy substance obtained from the areca palm. Some were 
ojicn, having only a slight wicker-work entwined between the posts; and 
others were closed with little doors in front, which, on opening, we found 
contained nothing but a few offerings of fruits and flowers, and in one instance 
a row of images made of mud, representing the various gods of the Hindoo 
system. Outside the shrines we sometimes met with a couple of rude images, 
formed of hardened clay, which seemed put there as porters, or guardians of 
the shrine, but all in a state of fr^^re and decay. Some of the images had 
lost their heads, others their arms, ara most of the shrines were tottering, their 
foundations giving way, and roofs falling in, indicative both of the indolent 
character of the worshippers, and the very perishable materials of which they 
were built. The priesthood is hereditary and exclusive. All who lielong to 
the profession are called Idas, hut it is not till they have arrived at the height of 
their order that they arc called Brahmanas, 7'hesc priests are generally known 
by wearing their hair long, and when they perform any religious ceremonies, 
arc arrayed in a particular dress, and adorned with the cord used by the Brah- 
mans in Hindustan. This cord the Balinese call ganUrec, They do not 
appear to work or trade, but are supported by the fees given ut funerals, or 
burnings, when they perform the ceremonies and consecrate the water in which 
the bodies arc washed. 

'* The language of the Balinese differs in some respects from the Javanese, 
though evidently of the same family. A person acquainted with the Javanese 
would not have much difficulty in understanding the Balinese, and with a little 
practice would be able to speak it himself. In theaksara, or alphabet, there is 
some difference in the arrangement, and the Balinese invariably omit one of 
the letters, called the dobesar, or the great D. In the way of marking the end 
of a word, the Balinese differ from the Javans, and they pronounce letters 
which would, in Javanese, be half mute, which they call the alisava pangi. The 
terms of the Balinese language contain a mixture of Madurese, and some 
Malay, with the Javanese ; and that spoken about the king generally resembles 
the haheua dalam, ' court language,’ or the kawi, * ancient language ’ of the Ja- 
vanese. Their books are written on the palmyra leaf, as in India ; but the 
letters, instead of being engraved with an iron style, are cut in with the point 
of a knife. I saw a man transcribing a story-book thus with great difficulty, 
and asked him how much he could accomplish in a day, when he replied that 
two leaves, containing altogether about the quantity of one of ours, were as 
much as he could possibly get througli. We observed various messages and 
letters written in the same way ; and passes for vessels clearing out are also 
inscribed on the palmyra leaf. Their writing is clumsy and indistinct, owing 
to the awkwardness of the instrument ; and the various slips and omissions 
which they make, render it difficult for a stranger to decipher their meaning. 
The persons acquainted with letters arc few, owing to the want of places ior 
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public instruction ; and those who venture to write arc still fewer, because 
they are iifraid of incurring the displeasure of their superiors, if they form their 
letters so ns to offend against their superstitious prejudices. Their books 
generally treat of mythological stories, and they have some collection of 
undmg undangf or ‘ laws,’ to which they refer, and by which they profess to 
govern their states. Their music is similar to the Javanese, but much inferior; 
of painting, we saw a few speciiuens, representing war-boats sailing upon 
nothing, anil men fighting and dancing in the air. We saw no traces of sculp- 
ture, and the few images met with in their temples were rudely moulded out of 
clay and hardened in the sun.” 


CRITICAL NOTICES* 

Opmivns of the lion. Mounlslnart Elphinstonc ujmi some if the Icadinf’ Quci>liotis 
coniuTlcfi vnth the Cuveniinrnt f lieilUh ImUa, cTamwed and compared with those of 
the talc Sir Thomas Muvro and Sir John Midcofm, ns token from ihiir V.vidcnce btfrre 
Piuhamcnti ^c. By llic Atitlior of “ An Inquiiy into tlic Causes of the Stationary 
Condition of India," &c. London, Parbury, Allen, an7Co. 

In this little pninplilet, Mr. Bruee has compared or contrasted the recent evidence of 
Mr. Elpliiiistoiic before the Lords’ Committee on East- India A Hairs, with the testi- 
mony of Sir Thomas Munro and Sir John IVInlcohn in 181S, “ as one of the most 
eifectiial means of disseminating correct views rcspei. ting the best mode of ndininis- 
tcring the government of BiiiiJi India." We cannot commend this jihiii as n very 
judicious one, ami its mode of excciitiou is by no means caIcnI.Ued to obviate our 
objections; the oserstraiued and peipctual eulogies of Mr, Klpbiietone aie likely to 
be as little palatable to the elevated and manly itiiiid of that gentleman, as the harsh, 
and, we believe unjust, stiielures upon Sir .lolin Maliolin can be to tliat g.'diant and 
estimable ofHcer. These personal comparisons of living cluiaclers, which are always 
invidious, weie in the present ease i]uile unnecessaiy . 

Willi respect to the satisfactorines', of a result to be obtained by comparing senii- 
ireiils of din'erent persons, expressed in diderent circinnstances, amlHiith an intervril of 
nearly twenty years bet w'cen them, we can say very little ; but it really appeals lO us 
tbnt Mr. Bruee lias read Mr. Elphinsloiie's evideiue very bastily niid siipe< tally. 
Thus, in regard to the very first point of comparison, on the “ more general admission 
of Europeans into the imeriur of India,” lie has extracted passages from the evidence 
of each of the three individuals in question, whence it is made to appear that Sir 
Thomas Munro and Sir John Malcolm were (in 181:}) decidedly opposed to the general 
ndiiiibsiuii of Europeans into the interior of India, whilst Mr. Elphiiistonu (in 18:11 ) 
was of a decidedly contrary opinion. The qualifications which accompany the ojiinions 
of each arc excluded ; they would, we believe, have brought them into very close 
approximation. But Mr. Bruce has actually misquoted Mr. Elphinstone’s evidence. 
Thus, in his first quoUntion, he gives the following sentence ; “a moie general 
residence of Europeans (says Mr. Elphinstone) would be certainly attended with great 
advantages, if they Ciarried capital or skill with them to India.” We now sulijuiii the 
question and answer as they were really given ; — 

“ Do you tliink that the general prosperity of the country, or the moral impruseinent 
of the people would he advanced by the more general residence of Europeans amongst 
them ?— A more general residence of Europeans would l>c certainly attended with great 
advantages, if they carried capital or skill with them to India ; but I think that ariif 
unrestricted residence of Europeans m India would be jnroducUve if more harm than 
good.” 

Tlic terms of the question, and tlic whole of the answer, but particularly the remark 
at the close, which Mr. Bruce ha.s must culpalily excluded, lead to an inference the 
very reverse of that wliich Mr. Bruce professes to draw fiom Mr.Elptiinstonc's testimony. 
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But this gentleman goes on, in the course of his examination, to show that the eleva- 
tion of the native character would be inconsistent with the unrestricted resort of Euro- 
peans to India ; that their disagreement with the natives would be dangerou«; and he 
says, in express terms, ** I do not know that any of the present restrictions (on Euro- 
peans residing in India) could be dispensed with.” In short, the sentiments of Mr. 
Elphinstoiic, on this point, taken in the aggregate, tally pretty closely with those of 
Sir Thomas Munro, who spoke witli reference to an unrestricted residence of Euro- 
peans in India. 

This painpl)1et is greatly inferior to the others written by Mr. Bruce : all of them 
are much too wordy. 

T/if Jftslort/ t)f France. Hy Evre Evans Crowe. Vol. III. Being Vol. XXIII. of 
T/ir Cain net Ci/doptvditi. London, 18:J1. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

'J’liis is the concluding volume of the history of Kisnce. It brings down the narra- 
tive to the capture of Baris and the abdication of Napoleon in ISH. The work is a 
v.duablc epitome of French history ; the style is eas) and concise, and with the excep- 
tion of u few passages in the details of the French revolution, wlicrc the aullior’s 
feelings have very excusably appeared, his impartial ity and temper are highly commend- 
able. 

J)ci>crij)lhn of the New Process of perforalin» and dcstroi/ing the Stone in the Bladder ^ 
illHslralcd it'ilh Cases and a Drawing the Jnslrtiincnlt in a I.etler addressed to the 
Medical Hoard of Calcutta. By Jaxies Atkinson, Lsq , Surgeon, Bengal Establish- 
ment, Member of the Asiatic Society of London, and Medical and Physical Society 
of Calcutta, and of the Oriental Tianslatiou Coinniiitee of the Uoyul Asiatic So- 
ciety. London, 18dl. Iligldey. 

'I'His work describes a very iin|)ortant surgical operation, which has been brought to 
a high tlegree of perfection at Paris. Mr. Atkinson, in recently attending the 
medical iusiitntions of the Fiencli capital, having had fieqnetit opportunities of wit- 
nessing tiie gieat success of the operation in question, lias peitormed a useful service to 
his medical hreUireii in India, by ac^piainting Uiem with tliu result of his observations 
in the present publicntion, which comprehends, in a succinct and popular form, a full 
dc->cription of the process, with practical illustrations. As a work addressed to the 
Medical Board ofipCalcutta, it comes properly enough within the scope of our Journal, 
jdlhoiigli we cannot well enter into its details, but wc maybe allowed to quote the 
following introductory remarks on die subject: 

“ This operation is looked upon in France as one of the most splendid surgical 
nc<|uisitioiis of tlic age ; for, unlike medical tlicorie-^ in general, dciived from analogy, 
it has no foimdaiion in hypothetieal deduction, but consists in die practical and meclia- 
iiical application of a simple process, which 'lUclligiblc to the plainest capacity, llie 
instrument is iiitroiliiced into the bhidd..r without diUiciiIty. We actually hear it 
grinding down the stone, and the discharge of the fragments, or tlie pulverized sub- 
stance, is afterwards facilitated by injections, with conipaiativciy no pain to the patient. 

“ In all cases where the stone is of small dimensions, tlic operation is indeed caty, 
attended with little inconvenience and exempt from danger; and where the disease is 
not of long standing, the cure is always ex'pedilious and certain. It has also been 
established that litliotrity may be practised wiUi success even after the stone lias attained 
a corsidcrable volume, and has produced some organic derangement ; but the treatment 
is then more tedious, the operation mure dilTcidt and painful, and the cure less to be 
depended on, than under the circumstances just described. The necessity, therefore, 
of having recourbC to breaking the stone, according to the new method, as soon as its 
existence can be ascertained, is plainly indicated both to the surgeon and to the sufferer, 
and the latter, by pursuing ibis course, will almost always avoid the operation of cutting* 
as well us the agony vvhicli results from the prolonged continuance of a stone in the 
bladder.” 

We observe that the iJouit of Directors, in patronizing the volume, have authorized 
Mr. Atkinson to order a complete set of the lithontriptic instruments to be made, for 
each of the presidency hospitals in India. 
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The Ilutory and Topagruph^ of the United SieUes of North America, By Howab^ 

Hinton, A. M. Vol. I. Plates. 4to. London. Hinton. Simpkin and Marshall. 

The first volume of this work is now completed ; it comprehends the history of tlie 
United States down to the year 182G. The volume consists of 476 pages of letter- 
press, and about sixty first.rate engravings, making a very handsome libury book. 
The ensuing volume is to be devoted to tiic topography of the United States, beginning 
with its physical geography. 

Upon a reinspection of its twenty parts, we adhere to the favourable terms in which 
vre have spoken of the work in its progress. 

Annuals. 

Frientlsh^t's Offering : a Litcran/ Alburn^ and Christmas and New learns Present, Jiir 
18112. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Age docs not wither nor custom stale the infini^tc variety " of these publications. 
This is the ninth year of Friendship's Offerinq,, yet the work is still redolent of 
freshness and beauty, though we are distressed for new terms to vary our lommcndu. 
tions. The literary part, which avowedly aims at simplicity of style combined with 
elevation of sentiment and a moral character, rather than brilliancy and excitement, is 
bet oil' with twelve elegant i>lates one of which, on steel, CQytlcd Myrrliina and 
Myrto, from a painting by John Wood, is eminently beautiful. * 

The Amethpst, or Christian Annual for 18.S2. Edited by Rici'Ann IIuif, M.b., and 
llouEnT Kave Ghevillf, LL.D. Edinburgh. Oliphant. 

Tins is a now candidate for public favour. It is an annual of a religious complexion, 
relying upon its intrinsic merits alone; rejecting the aid of embellishments; aiming 
at instructing and edifying rather than amusing its readers. It has, therefore, no 
costly plates : yet its typography and envelope are handsoinc. We may sum up its 
character in the woids of the editors : ** the setting of the Ametli\st is pLtin, but the 
metal is pure, and the gem itself is genuine; both, therefore, nie calculated to retain 
their value and lustre long after the tinselled and ephemeral toys of more rasliionubic 
literature have glittered their little hour and been forgotten." 

Illustrations <f the Continental Annual, for 1832; from Drawings bp Samuel 

PdouT, F.S. A. Smitb, Elder, and Co. IMoon, Boy-, and Co. 

The Continental Annual, which is al-ar a new aspirant fur distinction amongst these 
publications, lias not ^et appeared; but we have seen the illustrations ul the work, 
which arc published separately, and wc scaicely know how to employ terms which, 
whilst not chargeable with extravagance, shall express our adiniiatioii of them. Tliey 
consist of views in France, Belgium, and Germany, to the }}erfucl accuracy of most of 
which wc can bear tcstiiiion}, whilst their exquisite finish and delicacy of execution 
entitle them to rank .'iniongst the best spcciincns of the art of cngruxiiig in England. 

LITEUAIIY INTELLIGENCK. 

Maharaja Kalcekishen B.ihodiir, of Calcutta, has trsivshitcd from the Sanscrit into 
English, a work entitled Vedan Modi Tunngmi, or a description of the difiPerent reli- 
gious sects and ceremonies of the Hindus, w-hich Is about to be printed at ('alcutta. 

Mr. .Tames Atkinson, of Calcutta, is engaged in conducting through the p''ess his 
English abridgment of the Shah Numeh, from the original Persian, in ])ioiie and verse, 
to be published by the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Selections from the Edh^ureh Ueeiew, comprising the best Articles in that Journal, 
from its commencement to the present time, with a Preliminary Dissertation, and 
Explanatory Notes, edited by Maurice Cross, is in the press. 

Mr. Sharon Turner is preparing The Sucietl IlUtorp if the IForld, from the Creotipn 
to the Deluge, attempted to be philosophically considered, in a Scries of Letters to^ 
Son. 
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ON THE STUDY OF EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS. 

A PROSPECTUS has appeared at Paris, wherein MM. Champollion the 
younger and IT. Rossellini announce tlic approaching publication of the 
results of their journey into Egypt, in a work which nill consist of 400 
folio plates, accompanied by ten volumes of text in octavo. This work 
cannot fail to possess very groat interest if we may trust the opinions of 
persons who have had an opportunity of inspecting the drawings brought to 
Europe by M. Chani|K)Hion, and which, he states, were all taken upon the 
spot from Egyptian and Nubian monuments. 'I'his collection will, there- 
fore, comprehend, if we may so express it, a complete picture of ancient 
Egypt, — its mythology and the ordinary pursuits of its population, delineated 
by the pencil, as well as the costumes, physical character, and denomina- 
tions of all the different people of Africa and Asia rei)rescntcd on Egyp- 
tian monuments. 

So far M'e have nothing to object to the plan adopted by tlie editors ; bul 
it is not the less certain that they delude thciiisclves if they fancy they are in 
a condition to read the Egyptian inscriptions and manuscripts with so much 
facility as to justify them in jiledging themselves “ to give a complete view 
of the antique Egyptian ci\ ilization, and to fix the history of Egypt 
according to the irrefragable testimony of original monuments contemporary 
with the events themselves.”* At a time when so bold and hazardous a 
pledge is publicly made, it will not, perhaps, be useless to give a rapid 
sketch of what has been e6fected, up to the present moment, in the attempts 
U) read Egyptian hieroglyphics, and of the obstacles which prevent the 
attainment of a satisfactory result. 

Ever since the rc\ival of letters, the hieroglyphics of Egypt have excited 
the curiosity of the learned, and stimulated their zeal to dccyphcr their 
contents, in order, by this means, to recon (juer, as it were, the knowledge 
of the arts and sciences possessed by the inhabitants of that renowned 
country. Until our own time, howevor, all attempts had l)ccn fruitless, 
w hen, by a lucky accident, the French in Egypt discovered the famous 
Rosetta stone, which bears one and the same inscription in two different 
species of Egyptian characters, with a Greek version. Upon this precious 
discovery, it was reasonably concluded, that the key of the hieroglyphics 
was at length found ; but our exultation urns of short duration, for the 
more this relic w'as examined, the more certain it became that the dccyphcr- 
ing of hieroglyphics was beset with difficulties apparently insuperable. 

It was in the year 1813, that the late Dr. Young discovered the alpha- 
betic value of most of the hicroglyphical signs w'hich compose the names 
of Ptolemy and Berenice in that inscription. The celebrated Zoega had 
previously suspected that most of these signs might be employed alphabeti- 
cally. This discovery of Dr. Y oung was rectified and considerably deve- 
loped by M. Champollion the younger, ivlio, with great ingenuity, succeeded 
in decyphering the Greek and Roman nan)cs which are frequently found in 

• *' Donner un tableau r^Rullcrfle I'aiiliquc clvihaatiou Eirypliciiiic, et riulillr I’hlstolro dc TEgypte 
Bclon lea tdiiiolgiia(;cs irnk'UMblcat dG6 uioiiuinaitsuriginaux i-onteiniioraiiiB dcs tiveucincntB.” 

^siat, Jouni. N.IS. Vol. <>. N o. 24. 2 N 
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liiero^Iypfiical inscriptions, included in medallions or cartouches. The 
analytical process, which the French scholar pursued in his early researches, 
gained him the confidence of those who were qualified to judge of the 
subject ; and it is to be regretted that he should have abandoned this safe 
process in his later publications, where he gives a vast number of explana- 
tions without a single additional demonstration. In direct opposition to 
the formal testimony of writers of antiquity, he now maintains, that 
almost all the hicroglyphical characters are alphabetic, and grounding 
himself upon this hypothesis, he boldly ventures to translate any Egyptian 
inscription which is unaccompanied by an ancient version, at the same time 
that he carefully refrains from meddling with that of llosctta, the contents 
of which are known by the Greek translation. In the recent prospectus 
of M. Champollion there is no reference to this inscription. 

'Fhe pretended discoveries of this gentleman have tended so remarkably 
to embroil and obscure whatever relates to the writing of the ancient Egyp- 
tian'*', that it will, probably, be acceptable if we recapitulate what is posi- 
tnel\ known upon this subject. 

W'e must, then, distinguish three different species of Egyptian writing; 
1st. (iiat which conMsls of lineaments iinalogous to those of our cursive 
hand, and known undei thcvaiious names popular y demoticy envhorialy 
and epislolograjdiic writing; 2dly. that in which the lineaments are 
ncarl} of the same kind, but their aspect is not the same ns that of the 
preceding, and which is denominated i^avcrdotal or hieratic writing; 
.3dl>. the hieiogl}pliic wriling, all the chaiacteis of which are representa- 
tions of objects, natural or artificial. 'I’hese three species of writing are 
road in horizontal lines, the characters following each other from right to 
left. When several charactorij occur, placed one under another, they are 
to be read from the top to the bottom. We should observe that hierogly- 
phical characters are often arranged in vertical columns, whic!« are road 
from top to botlom, and follow each other, in like manner, from right to 
left. When it happens that, in llicsc columns, several characters arc 
placed, side by side, on the same liorizonlol line, the order of succession is 
from right to left. In objects, whether natural or artificial, which are not 
symmetrical, theie is alwavs a side which is considered the fore part: it 
must be rcmaiked that, in the hieroglyphic lines which arc road from right 
to left, the anterior part of the characters is invariably tuniod towards the 
right, so that the animals depicted in those lines appear to form a proces- 
sion advancing in a direction opposed to that w'hicii the reader is following. 

So little lias liilhei-to been published respecting the hieratic writing, that 
we shall say nothing upon that mode ; our observations will be limited to 
the popular and hicroglyphical forms. 

The researches, which have been entered into with a view of determining 
the number of characters employed in the hieroglyphical writing, have 
afforded an estimate of ciglit or nine hundred, or somewhere about tlioi 
sum.. Those who have made the same attempt upon the popular writing 
have been led to results so greatly at variance with cadi oilier, that vve do 
not think it necessary to consider them : we shall be content with remarking 
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that it lias not l)ern practicable to reduce tlie elements of tliis form to a 
small number of characters. As examples of the popular and hierof^lypliic 
forms of writing, we refer to the middle and the upper inscriptions on the 
Rosetta stone, preserved in the British Museum, and of which very accu- 
rate copies are to be found in the plates of 4he great Description of Egypt, 
published by order of Napoleon. A good idea of the aspect of tlic hieratic 
writing may be formed by casting the eye on the copies of papyri found in 
the tombs at I'hebes, published in the same work. 

Thirty years ago, the hieroglyphic writing was considered to be ideo- 
graphical, and the two others, alphabetical and phonetic. The first 
attempts made to analyze the enchorial portion of the Rosetta inscription 
threw some doubt upon tlic second branch of this hypothesis; insomuch 
that there was a disposition to regard the whole graphic system of the 
Egyptians as in its nature ideographical. Subsequent to that period, 
fiiilher examination led M. Champollion to conclusions diametrically oppo- 
site : he is now of opinion that characters of an alphabetical kind constitute 
three-fourths of the hieroglyphic, and a still greater proportion of the 
popular, writing. As he has not hitherto detailed the reasons upon which 
he founds this opinion, it is, of course, quite impossible to subject it to a 
rigorous examination. In the meanwhile, we are bound to say, that the 
question a|)pears to us little short of being solved, and that if wc may trust 
the results of the labours of M. Dujardm,’^ and a few other writers, on 
the subject of the Rosetta inscription, we must consider all the forms of 
Egy])tian writing as ideographical. Wc shall pass briefly in review ^hc 
priticijial documents of evidence. 

The Greek historian, Diodorus Siculus, explains the nature of hic|o- 
glyphic writing with suflicient precision. According to him, hierogl\^ics 
were the subject of a mysterious science, W'holly unknown to the \ulgar, and 
transmitted from father to son in the sacerdotal caste. It is not, he sajs, 
by moans of grouped syllfibles (collections of ‘soumlsj that the hicroglypliie 
writing recalls ideas, but by the meaning which the memory aUmdies to 
the various forms which strike tho e^ e. The figure of a hau'lt, for 
example, which directly recalls that of till birds whose flight is most rapid, 
is metaphorically employed to represent all the ideas which have an nflinity 
with that of speed, by a process analogous to that which causes a word fo 
pass from its direct meaning to the various metaphorical senses of whieli 
it is susceptible. 

The I^atin historian, Ammianus Marccllinus, speaks no less nfllirmativel\ 
upon the same point. On the subject of the obelisks transported to Rome 
by order of the emperors, and of the hieroglyphic characters with which 
they were covered, he makes this reflexion : “ we know how to represent, 
by means of letters, whose number is limited and use easy, all the thoyghts 
which the human mind is capable of generating ; it was not so witlH[|fcf 
ancient Egyptians ; for to each of their characters there corresponded a 
word, and sometimes even a complete sentiMicc : thus, to be content vvitfi 
two examples; the figure of a vulture corresponded to the u'ord uatuiv, 

* Sec itn (Hillinc of M. DujHrdlii’n theory In our Journal, vol. i. N.S., p. 2:W. 
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and that of a bee recalled the thought, that a kingy though his reign were 

sweet, ought nevertheless to be armed with a sting/' 

To these two witnesses, we add the testimony of St. Clement, Bishop of 
Alexandria, and who wrote in that country. The following passage 
appears in the fifUi book of his Miscellanies /' 

If the Christian religion involves a part of its doctrine in mysteries, why 
should we wonder? Do we not find that, in every age and country, religious 
science has enveloped itself in a veil, which was raised only on certain condi- 
tions ? Prophets and oracles have always spoken enigmatically : knowledge 
was no where imparted to a casual applicant, but to those only who were pro- 
perly prepared to receive it. 

For example, amongst the Eg3'ptians, it was necessary for a person to b^in 
by familiarizing himself with the use of the epistolographic characters ; then he 
learned that of the hieratic characters, those which were employed by sacred 
writers; the last and highest degree of education consisted in acquiring a 
knowledge of the hieroglyphic characters. Of the latter, some are employed 
to form words by means of the initial articulations of thefTnames; others arc 
employed symbolically, sometimes to represent directly the objects whose 
forms were exhibited, and at other times to recall indirectly other objects with 
which they have a nearer or more remote connexion. In short, all those who 
were skilled in religious science, barbarians as well as Greeks, were fond of 
shrouding it beneath a veil, and never published a truth without enveloping it 
in enigmas, symbols, allegories, &c. 

To say that the knowledge of the hieroglyphic characters formed a part 
of the most exalted and mysterious science of the Egyptians, is to assert 
pretty plainly that the hieroglyphic writing was not three-fourths alphabc- 
ticat; for, undoubtedly, how complicated soever an alphabetical system 
mdy be, it could never be the subject of a very mysterious science. St- 
Clement seems to admit that a certain number of hieroglyphics was 
employed to roprrsiMit sounds, that is, in the manner of our alphabet; but 
his mode of expression almost authorizes us to conclude that this phonetic 
use of hieroglyphics was restricted to proper names, which would lianiio- 
nizc with the results deduced from the examination of original monuments. 
Thus, therefore, if we adopt the testimony of ancient writers, wc must 
consider the hieroglyphic writing as in its nature ideographical. To avoid 
this conclusion, it is absoluiidy neccs.sary to hold that all those writers were 
mistaken : such an unanimity in error would, liowever, be little short of 
miraculous. 

On the other hand, if we bestow a glance upon the grammatical system 
of the Coptic tongue, which is generally acknowledged to be a relic of the 
ancient Egyptian language, we shall discover reasons not less powerful for 
regarding the hieroglyphical writing as composed of characters designed to 
represent, not sounds, but ideas. M. de Sacy, in the Magazin Encyclo- 
p^gue of 1808, on reviewing an essay on Egyptian literature, by M. E. 
Quatremere, expressed himself as follows : 1 do not hesitate to assert, 

that the Coptic language still retains, in its grammatical system, many 
traits of a property belonging to a dialect which had been long written in 
hieroglyphical signs." Tiie term hieroglyphiea. is here ecjuivalent to 
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ideographical. In detailing the grounds of his opinion, M. de Sacy points 
out some curious connexions between the composition of ideas amongst the 
Copts and amongst the Chinese. It must be recollected, that if the Egyp- 
tian dialect docs not exhibit, so perfectly as the Chinese, the effect of 
ideographical characters upon the language, it is because all the knovi'n 
relics of that dialect are posterior to the period when the use of hierogly- 
phical writing had ceased ; so that the language might have lost a portion 
of its primitive physiognomy. 

In the Coptic language there aite no terminations to denote the plural 
number in nouns, certain peculiar cases excepted ; nor anj terminations to 
distinguish genders, which are often indicated by the addition of the words 
male and female; nor any signs of cases in noun«<. In compound words, 
the component parts invariably remain distinct; there is no instance of 
fusion. It would be easy to draw' up an analysis of all these words, adapting 
them to their being rendered in ideographical characters. I'hus, an inves- 
tigation of the ancient language spoken in Egj’pt affords fresh arguments 
for considering the Egyptian forms of w-riting ns ideographical. It now 
remains for us to inquire into the results furnished b) the examination of 
monuments. 

After the discovery that certain little frames, to which the name of c«;’- 
has been given, included proper names foreign to the Eg}ptian 
longue, it w'as soon perceived that the hicrogI> phics they inclosed jiei formed 
the part of alphabetical characters. I’he names of Ptolemy, Cleopatra, 
Berenice, and sonic others, were the first analyzed. 'I'liey presented one 
remarkable circumstance, we mean the absence of certain vowels : thus 
the iiainc of Ptolemy — 

H al I o I’ 



m t 

instead of being written Ptolomaios, ao'oiding to the Greek form, was 
exhibited Ptol,mai.s, which seemed to imply that certain vowels w'orc 
drop])cd in ])ronuncintion, like the mute e of the French. Another fact 
w'orthy of observation, respecting the different names referred to, and 
which we shall point out with reference more particularly to that of Ptolemy, 
is the invariable use of certain characters : thus the two first characters in 
the above name are aiw'a)s the some, and appear borrowed from that of 
the god Phtah : 

h P 



The fourth character is always a lion ; and it is well knowm that this animal 
W'as the symbol of a proud and warlike temperament, whence its presence 
recalls the sense w'hich the Greeks attributed to the w'ord Ptolomaios. 
I'lie other characters vary as little as those wc have adverted to, or, at all 
events, the variations arc confined within extremely narrow limits. Is it 
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not highly probable, then, under these circumstances, that the hiecoglyphics^ 
which compose the name of Ptolemy, whilst they perform the part of 
alphabetical characters, at the same time stand for ideographical signs ? 

The Greek names we have just mentioned, when they occur in the 
popular writing, present^ upon being analyzed, nearly the same peculiarities 
as in the hieroglyphical form. It is observable that the same vowels are 
wanting, and the same characters arc constantly employed. We adduce, 
by way of example, the name of Ptolemy : — 

8 u ui niiii L P 

We never observe a single one of the characters which compose this name 
vary, although the Egyptians might have written it upwards of twenty difle- 
rent ways, having several signs by which they could express the same letter. 

After analyzing the Greek names^ the same process of analysis was 
pursued in respect to Roman names. The latter not b^ng significative like 
the former, there was less fixedness in the use of the characters ; nor could 
it be otherwise, because, instead of a definite idea, they had to render a 
vague and general one of grandeur, gloi^', power, <Src. The difference 
may, however, be also attributable to the influence exerted, in process of 
time, upon the habits of Egypt by masters who employed exclusively 
alphabetical writing. 

To the analysis of Roman names succeeded that of the names of a 
certain number of Egyptian kings mentioned by the historian Manctho. 
These names, like those of the Greek monarchs, discover but very trilling 
variations, insomuch tliat we may repeat here the reflexion we have already 
made. As mo.st of the names which have been analyzed were recognized 
only from their being known from other sources ; and, ns it has been 
hitherto impracticable to lay down any certain rules for reading them, 
wc conceive that liltle confidence can be placed in the accuracy of those 
names which hi‘.toi ians have not mentioned, sucli as ( tsortasen, AmnufUp, 
&c. : in fact, the principles upon which Ihc^ have been thus rend will lead 
us to discover, for example, Nermooi in a group which has been taken as 
representing the name of Nerva : — 

r N 



Wc might adduce a multitude of examples of the same kind. 

After royal names, there have been discovered and analyzed the names 
of most of the Egyptian deities mentioned in Greek and Latin authors : 
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A name of a deity is unquestionably the most arbitrary and tlie most 
artificial thing tliat can well be conceived, and it is equally certain that it 
is the least adapted for admission into an ideographical system of writing ; 
it is, therefore, by no means surprising that, in order to represent names 
of this kind, recourse was had to tlie process of alphabetical writing. To 
be more explicit: such a quality or such an action, attributed to the deity 
generally, will be found represented by an aggregate of several simple ideas, 
to each of which some monosyllable will correspond and an ideographical 
character ; from the scries of monosyllables which would be pronounced on 
seeing this groupc of characters, will result a word representing a complex, 
abstract, obscure idea ; the habit of pronouncing this word with profound 
reverence, in one invariable mode, and without conceiving the simple ideas 
which it comprehends, any more than the complex idea which results from 
their combination, will produce, very speedily^ n species of proper name, each 
character of which will seem to represent merely a sound. But there is 
one cireuinstancc from which it appears to us to result, that, prior to their 
being representatives of ideas, and in passing by use into the state of 
jihonetic signs, they wore and continued to be ideograjihical. The circum- 
stance to which we allude is this: the names of Phtah, Netih, jlpts, 
JrooeriSf Ammon^ Anuhis^ <Src., exhibit, in the characters of which they 
are compounded, but very slight variations ; it would thence appear that, 
for tiacing these different names of deities, there were certain consecrated 
characters, which authorizes the conjecture that these characters were 
associated not only with sounds but also with ideas. 

With respect to the names of divinities other than those met with in 
ancient authors, such as Netpkd, Ostnet, Tafne, &c., we are of opinion 
that they ought to be adopted with hesitation and distrust, for the same reason 
we have assigned for not admitting regal names which arc in the same pre- 
dicament. The major part of Egyptian proper names being compounded 
with those of divinities, their partial analysis has been practicable; but 
much uncci tainty exists as to those portions foreign to the divine names. 

As to the common denominations, such iis king, father^ son^ &c., which 
it is imagined luivc been met with written in alphabetical characters, we 
have powerful reasons for believing that there has been a complete misap- 
prehension u])on this point; and before we renounce our conviction, one of 
those terms must be pointed out to us in the Rosetta inscription, the only 
document whence a proof of this kind could be demonstrated, and which we 
believe cannot be done : when we say, one of those terms, we mean a term 
universally acknowledged to be Egyptian. Thus we would accept the word 
ooro 08 representing the idea of “ king,” but not the word sooty which is not 
Coptic ; we would not receive, as the representative of the idea father,” 
the word toocy which is not to be found in any Coptic book, but we ask to 
sec the word i6t ; if we are tendered the word siy as representing the idea 
“ son,” we beg to say that it ought to be rendered by the word seriy &o. 

Lastly, with regard to the grammatical forms which are alleged to have 
been found likewise expressed in phonetic characters, we have two remarks 
to make. The first is, that if any group, designed to represent what are 
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termed grammatical form^ appears really to have a veiy close relation witli 
the sounds which correspond to them, it may be observed that in tliose 
groups, as in proper names, whether regal or divine, there are few if any 
possible variations, which fact authorizes the conclusion that these representa- 
tives of abstract and complex ideas had assumed a phonetic property without 
ceasing to be ideographical, just as in the case of tlie names of deities, 
which we have before referred to. The other remark is this : a great 
number of groups representing grammatical forms arc absolutely suscep- 
tible of no analysis whatsoever : we shall be satisfied .with citing one 
example, in a group which occurs very oilen in tlie Rosetta inscription, 
where, according to all appearance, it represents the aflix of the tliird 
person plural : — 



III 


This affix, with the Copt-s, has no relation with the^node in which this 
group is to be read, according to the phonetic alphabet df M. (Miampollion. 
As this reading offers some analogy to the prefix form of the third person 
plural, future tense, this group has been made the representative of that 
form; but this conjecture will not bear examination. Moreover, in order 
to show that certain groups arc not pronounced as we should conclude they 
ought to be, we may refer to the name of Nerva, which has been before 
adverted to. 

In conclusion: we arc of opinion that the use of hieroglyphics, as signs 
of sounds, appears to be limited to the transcription of proper names, which 
corresponds yvith the expressions of Ht. Clement of Alexandria already 
cited; and we repeat that, in a matier of this kind, there is nothing which 
can weaken the unanimous testimony of the ancient yvriters conecniing the 
ideographical nature of hierogU phies. Wc w ill add, though we do not stop 
to explain the grounds of our opinion, that the popular and hieratic forms 
appear to us to be of the same nature as the hicroglyphical writing.* 

These notions, it is true, are opposed to the theory and doctrine of M. 
Champollion, who now contends that the greater part of the hicrogl> phical 
signs are phoncticnl ; but this is a mere assumption, — a chimera whereby 
he endeavours to impart an air of plausibilit} to the numerous interpreta- 
tions yvhich he pretends to give of Egyptian inscriptions. But even in the 
case of the hieroglyphic texts we possess, though they consist merely of 
alphabetical characters, the value of which is known, tlicrc still remains an 
insurmountable difficulty, which lies in the language ; fur like all other 
dialects in Uie world, that of Egypt must have undergone considerable 
changes in the lapse of time, so that although the Coptic contained in the 
religious books might probably be the language of Egypt spoken in the 
time of Domitian and Titus, it would certainly not be that which prevailed 
under Rameses or Sesostris. I'hus, with all the respect which is due to 
the talents, the zeal, and the assiduity of M. Champollion, and of those 
scholars M’lio have followed in the enreer opened liy him, wcare convinced 

* I*rottf» of Uib fact/ wc undenUnd/ are abuut tu be given lu the wurld in a work by M. DuJaiiUn, uf 
Paris. 
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they will encounter obstacles which it is morally impossible they can over- 
come. They have succeeded already, and they will probably be able to 
proceed still further, in reading the names of kings of Egypt previously 
known by means of ancient authors ; they will be enabled to interpret a few 
scattered phrases ; but it is difficult to conceive that they can ever attain 
even a superficial knowledge of Egyptian inscriptions, and of the innumer- 
able papyri found in the sepulchres of that country. It cannot be denied 
that M. Champollion, when he ventures to translate the most trifling phrase, 
is constrained to invent, for tliat purpose, words which are not Coptic, and 
which he cannot justify by any authority. The office of interpreter, it may 
be readily conceived, under such circumstances, cannot be very perplexing, 
when he is able to attribute to the unknown signs in an inscription the exact 
sense which he thinks convenient, and to construct the language in which 
he is desirous it should be written. 

A few exaniplcs will suffice to prove what we have stated respecting the 
mode adopted by M. Champollion to interpret hieroglyphics. In the tentli 
line of tlie hicroglyphical portion of the Rosetta inscription, the following 
passage occurs, to the signs in which we add the value given them by M. 
('hampollion : — 


t ma i I n sh 



▼ t a 


I'his passage answers to the Greek fietrtMUv rov 

who received the kingdom from his father.’' Even with the aid of this 
Greek translation, it is difficult to dec}'pher the contents of tlie hierogly- 
phics. The letters shp, which appear to represent the Coptic verb ship, 
“ to receive,” may be perceived at the beginning, and the affix n may be 

recognized in ; but what is denoted by the man seated, with a small 

vase or triangle upon his head, M. (Champollion does not tell us. The 
succeeding group forms, according to his reading, sti, which he renders 
“ direction, royalty, regal power.” Then comes the owl traversed by an 
arm, which makes ma, " place,” and at the end is a group which M. 
Champollion reads tooev, and translates “ his father,’' although the Egyptian 
word for “ father ” is idt. He thus endeavours to support this explanation: 
“ we have here,” he says, “ the word tooe or tue, which expresses the idea 
of ' father;' it may be referred to the Coptic roots taue, taooe, * producers, 
preferred whose primitive taood appears formed from ta, * dare^ and 006 , 
‘ germ.' '' This reasoning is, in our opinion, perfectly untenable, for neither 
taue nor taooe signifies, in Coptic, to produce.” In that language, the 
verb taood or taooe, in the Bashmnric dialect taua, is the synonym of the 
Greek ixMyfir, " to conduct it has also the sense of to speak,” “ to 
utter words,” but it cannot be rendered “ to produce.” The word tue, 
which M. Champollion would derive from this verb, cannot, therefore, 
AsiatJour. N.S.Vol.C. No.24. 2 O 
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father and if the group on the Rosetta ^ne has this signifioa- 
i»dR, which is probable, it is ideographical not phonetic. 

The following inscription, in which is repeated, according to M. Cham- 
poUion^ the wImjIc sense of the preceding, is from the obelisk of Pamphile, 
erected in honour of Domitian : 



The transcription, which M. Clinmpollion gives of this passage, affords 
no sense in Coptic ; he found himself, therefore, compelled to add : ** taking 
into consideration the derangements (dejdaennents) already pointed out in 
the Egyptian tongue, and the customary suppression, in hieroglvpi.ic texts, 
of certain prepositions or definite pai tides, this passage may be i educed to 
the Coptic w'ords," &c. These words arc here subjoined and placed parallel 
w'ith those which M. Champollion professes to read in the hieroglyphical text : 


Hleroffl. Text. 

Coptic. 

Translation. 

Ethpv 

Eavihji 

who received 

tin 

psootn 

the direction 

ntuev 

enipevciot 

from his father 

Oogptins 

Ooetpasianos 

Vespasian 

ma 

epvia 

instead 

tnv 

empvson 

of his brother (the king) 

TUs 

Titos 

Titus. 


The Coptic translation gives, in fact, the sense conjectured by M. Cham* 
pollion ; but what a difference between that and the reading afforded by 
assigning to the characters composing the passage the value which, accord- 
ing to the learned interpreter, properly belongs to them ! They arc alto- 
gether different words. The same discrepancy exists in all his readings of 
hieroglyphical ‘texts. But is it possible that the language of the translation 
of the Coptic Bible, which we know took place in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity, can differ so widely from that spoken in Egypt in the time of 
Domitian (A.D. 81 to 96), as the two texts compared above? A dialect 
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can hardly undergo an entire change in a hundred years. If^ however, M. 
Champollion is prepared to maintain such a thesis, we have a right to ask 
him how he proposes to avail himself of the Coptic language, as it exists at 
present^ for the explanation and interpretation of inscriptions in Egypt of 
far more ancient dates, according to him, a thousand, two thousand, and 
perhaps three thousand years before the age of Domitian ? 


THE CLOSING SCENE 

TO A PASSAGE IN THE PLAGUE AT BAGDAD. 

What can it bet— 

Perchance some rooted memory of the past : 
borne dream of u^lurcd pride, that fain would wreak 
Ita force on dumb eanretsiem : some Bercewmnf: 

Which hiB young bouI hath Euflered unappeaaed. 

But thoughta hke theM must be dispelled before 
The soul can plume its wings to part in peace.— Watts. 

He lay upon his bed ; 
And o’er his damp and quivering brow 
The hummer wind did wander, lifting up 
His thickly matted trcahes, like red leaves 
Shaken in autumn. And the busy hum 
Of voices, and the roar of trafficking— 

The warm blood rushing thro* the mighty pulse 
Of t]<at proud city — all came leaping in 
Thro* the dim broken window. 

The night of fears, which had been darkening o*er 
The weary and affrighted souls of men. 

Was waning fast, and in the crowded streets 
The lapid step of passers-by was heard ; 

And from the long unopened door the feet 
Of children came forth dancing, and the song 
In many a house rose merrily. To Iiim 
Who lay upon that couch tiie gleeful song — 

The summer air — ^breathed only misery ! 

No note the sick man taketh, for his face 
Is turned from Uic light, as he would shut 
Sweet Nature from him ; and his fingers grasp 
A tattered book, among whose soiled leaves 
Willi wild convulsive energy they wander. 

A sudden thought hath touched him. and he turns 
A penetrating gaze upon the words. 

Now scarcely readable in the pale ink 
That mai ked them, on the faded title-page ; 

It was his motlier’s writing, and he looked 
In love upon it till the balmy days 
Of youth came back unto bis heart, and all 
The blessed dreams of childhood. Memory ! 

Tliou followest the mourner's path like some 
Pale loving sister, and tliy voice doth bring 
Tlie faces and the pleasant light of old 
Into our tearful eyes ! And so it was 
With that poor weeper ; for the heavy chain 
Which sin and wickedness had bound 
About his mind, was rent asunder. 

Meanwhile the breeze, that gentle child of June, 
Came singing round hia pillow with a voice 
Speaking of peace ; and e’en the fearful cry, 

Tlie summons of that dread pestilence 
Standing betide hia bed, upon his spirit fell 
Soft 08 a mother's blessing. 

The sunset glimmeri on the window ledge. 

And meck-eyed Moonlight cometh. Fare thee well ! 
Poor stronger! for to-morrow’s early dawn 
Will find thee not ! 


W. 
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THE ANGLO-IKOIAK OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTCRV. 

A TALK UCLATKS BY HIMSKLY. 

For a year or two before my friends had procured me a writership in the 
Company’s service, there had resided in my native village, a pleasant and 
retired spot on the borders of Shropshire, a gentleman advanced in years, and 
of a pale and sallow complexion, lie lived a frugal and sequestered life, but 
his frugality was evidently that of choice, not of necessity, for he had the 
command of considerable resources. His charity was unbounded when he 
found objects deserving of it, but so dispensed that they who reaped its bene- 
fits suspected rather than knew the hand that administered it. He avoided 
mixed society, refused all invitations, and rarely conversed with any one ; 
yet his manners were polished, and there was something that bespoke an 
early and habitual familiarity with elegant life. His family besides himself 
consisted of an aged black male servant and an elderly female housekeeper. 
He had gone out to India about the time of Clive, and had passed many years 
there. It was accident (no matter what) that made me aaquainted with him ; 
and it was soothing to my self-love, that he, who seemed to shun every one 
else, should have tolerated, nay, encouraged, so young a man to cultivate 
his friendship. When my destination to India was fixed, I took still further 
pains to ingratiate myself with a person who could impart to me much useful 
information and beneficial advice for the guidance of my future pursuits. He 
became every day more and more communicative, frequently invited me to his 
house, and when the frequency of my visits had generated mutual confidence 
between us, gave me the history of his life. It was a narrative of griefs long 
and painfully hoarded, and he seemed to feel a relief whilst he was imparting it. 

** I was not always the solitary detached being you have seen me ; I was 
once volatile and lively. I rushed with the tide of human beings in pursuit of 
what is called pleasure, and was as little sensible to the admonitions of pru- 
dence or the restraints of wisdom as the re.st. The aficctation of being singu- 
lar is an intolerable reproach to a young man, so I was determined not to be 
singular. Example, rather than disposition, drew me onwards, and I followed, 
heedlessly and blindly, the beckonings of that turbulent and unquiet happiness 
which young men pursue so ardently, till I was as accomplished in fashionable 
vices as the most finished gentlemen of the day. 

“ I was the younger son of an carl, in whose veins ran the richest and 
purest blood of the country. His honours had been won at Cressy and at 
Agincourt, and although large wealth did not accompany the distinctions 
inherited by my father, he found ample solace for a fettered estate anti a scanty 
rent-roll in the unsullied and ancient dignity of his house, which had never 
been stained by a plebeian alliance. The Earl of Marlington bad five sons 
besides myself, a large family to a man who had a title to support, for my 
mother brought him little or no money. I received an excellent education. 
I was sent at twelve to Eton, and thence removed to Cambridge, having been 
destined to one of the learned professions; but the civil appointments in 
India being then very lucrative, my father procured me a writership, before 1 
had passed three terms at the above University. Eton is no bad abridgment of 
the world ; all the cabals and intrigues and adventures of iiinturer life are there 
acted on a more confined theatre. To be sure, there is a certain portion of 
vice acquired at a public school, but it was ingenuous and liberal vice— the 
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vice of a gentleman. By such sophistries are our places of public education 
defended. My allowance at Cambridge was ample, and my mother’s private 
purse was occasionally opened to my importunities. Horse-racing, rowing- 
matches, billiards, promiscuous gallantry, in short, every species of what goes 
by the name of pleasure, constituted the amusements in which I freely indulged. 
The earl, my father, who had heard of my pursuits, and the taste for cytpense 
which they entailed with it, had for that reason altered my destination, 
and having procured me an appointment to India, wrote me to that efiect, 
requiring my instant departure from college. I felt regret at leaving the gay 
circle of my 3'outhful associates, and still severer regret at being obliged to 
part with brown Peggy : I had given one hundred guineas for her, and the 
dealer of whom I had bought her kindly took her again for thirty. 

“ On my arrival in town, I found the period of my voyage was yet two or 
three months distant. In the calculations of a young man, it was a long space, 
and with a little industry a great deal of amusement might be crammed into it. 
I thought, therefore, I might as well run a race against time in the voluble 
career of pleasures which were so soon to be cut off from me. My spirits 
were constitutionally good. I may say, without vanity, my figure was not 
despicable, and the air of good society was natural to me. I was flattered and 
caressed, and, my head not being strong enough for the fumes of flattery, I 
became u finished coxcomb. But whilst I indulged a manly pride in being the 
life of male parties, and one of the stoutest drinkers amongst my associates of 
that sex (drinking was one of the vices of that day), I was not insensible 
to a sort of flattery much more delicate and gratifying, in being favourably 
regarded by women. These conquests told well. I had the reputation of 
bonne fortune, and it ensured my admission into the best societies, male or 
female. 

“ It was at a masquerade that I unconsciously found myself in conversation 
with a masque of the most tender kind. As far as could be perceived from a 
voice, the tones of which were celestially sweet, the lady who uttered them 
must have been an angel. * Is not this a detestable amusement,* said I to the 
masque, * this playing at cross purposes with each other, when so many fine 
things arc said on one side and the other, that one loses one’s heart without 
knowing where to look for it ?’ ’ But is that your real opinion, Mr. Manville?* 
asked the incognito, addressing me by name, ' Is not Love deprived of half 
his mischief by wearing a mask ?’ * Quite the contrary,’ I returned : ' the 
mischief he does by this bush-fighting, this disguised ambushed warfare, when 
he pops at you without your knowing where he is, or how to answer his fire, is 
quite serious. Besides he wounds, and where is one to look for the cure?’— 

* The cure ! docs not Love himself cure the wounds he inflicts ?’— * Assuredly ; 
like the rattle-snake, he cures them with their own venom .’ — * And so you 
compare Love to a rattle-snake ?’ * Would that the resemblance were perfect ! 
for the reptile is provided with scales that warn his victim as he approaches. 
Love gives us no warning. But is it not cruel that, while you are in possession 
of my name, I should be in darkness respecting yours ?’— * Bless me,’ replied 
the masque, * exchange names at a masquerade ! What then is the use of a 
mask ?’ * What, indeed ! Life is coo short to lose our time at masquerades. 
They who would make life itself a masquerade do well to wear disguises. 
Prudery and afiectation are masks ; they cover vice, they are hiding-places to 
the passions ; but the ingenuous children of nature are not ashamed of belong- 
ing to her family. Trust me, then ; let me not die in ignorance and despair.* 

* Oh, don’t die,* said the lady, pulling a card from her glove, and adding, in 
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a whisper, * call betwixt eleven and three to-morrow ; I shall be at home to 
no one else.* 

** I was all tumult, all joy, all intoxication ; 1 scarcely felt the ground. 
The enchanting tones of her voice still murmured in my ear, and vibrated to 
every chord of my heart. Love and champagne exalted my senses to a divine 
phrenzy. In vain did I woo sleep to my pillow. The delightful accents stole 
deliciously upon me, soft as the gentle minstrelsy of the summer breezes. 

** I dressed myself the next day in a morning suit of uncommon elegance ; 
and was punctually at the house of the Viscountess Saville by twelve. I was 
shewn into an elegant dressing-room, where I waited the approach of the 
titled beauty, over whom 1 had effected so unlooked-for a conquest. Pre- 
sently I heard the rustling of silk. * This must be the lovely creature,’ I said 
to myself ; * yet what can she have to do with silk ? Some airy gossamer, 
some robe dipped in the tints of the rainbow', must best befit her graceful form.* 
Suddenly the door opened and an angel stood before me. I was so awe- 
struck with her beauty, that I could haVe fallen on my knees to do it homage. 

* Lady Saville !’ 1 exclaimed, and stretched out my hand to her. What was 
my surprise, when the beautiful being seemed indignant at my presumption ! 
There was a chilling frown on her countenance that froze me to the soul. ' I am 
not Lady Saville,* she said ; * her ladyship will be here instantly and in a mo- 
ment vanished. Never did I see so consummate a beauty ; but there was virtue 
mingled with beaut}*, ^hc was about nineteen, but in every look and gesture 
there was a dignity that bespoke muturer years. Whilst I was thus musing on 
the delightful vision that had just disappeared, and lamenting that it was not 
the incognita of the preceding evening, in came the viscountess herself ; an 
elegant woman indeed, with a face that expressed pretty, but common things. 
She was one of those beauties that nature throws off by wholesale. How 
different from the rare perfection I had just seen ! and the vernal season had 
passed with her ladyship. As if, too, she had begun to suspect that her 
charms had given notice to quit, she endeavoured to detain them by the arts 
of the boudoir. Yet, I was resolved to cultivate an acquaintance that would 
give me an entree to the house that contained my Emily, for that was the 
name of the young lady that had so instantaneously enchanted me. 1, there- 
fore, resumed the gaiety of the preceding night. I professed myself the slave 
of a beauty that played on my heart with little more glow than that of a 
Lapland sun. I acted my part so well that the viscountess was pleased with 
my enthusiasm. She called me her pupil, and gave me to understand that 
her doors were always open to me. Her rank and character, she told me, 
exempted her from all suspicion, and it was the prerogative of early widow, 
hood, earned by a few years of strict conjugal decorum, to form agreeable 
friendships beneath its sanction. 

** You have hitherto seen me a careless libertine, running headlong into 
the most hideous follies without restraint or compunction. Vanity had scared 
up my best sensibilities, and with these, every sentiment of virtue had retired. 
Yet there was something that dashed the cup with bitterness something 
that stung me in the midst of the flowers on which I reposed. I began, 1 
know not by what process, to find out my error; to perceive that I had 
employed faithless ministers to my passions, and that if pleasure was the 
object of the cbace, 1 was by no means a judicious voluptuary. Then 1 con- 
trasted the turbulent, short-lived emotions, in which I had rioted, to the 
calmer, but more durable transports of virtue. Whence did these honourable 
regrets proceed? Whence was this emanation of light on my darkened soul 
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reflected? It was Emily who had inspired me with new sentiments. Her 
image never left me. My soul caught the inspiration of the being, to whom 
it offered its vows. Like a pilgrim, I felt the influence of the saint, as I knelt 
at his shrine. So rare a form, so studious an assemblage of the most finished 
gifts of nature i I said, in the language of Plato, * if virtue were to appear 
embodied in the human shape, she would take no form but this. If then she 
be virtue, as undoubtedly she is, she is only to be approached by those who 
strive to resemble her.* Here I turned my eye inward on myself with shame 
and upbraiding. I had devoted strength, time, talents, to a deity, whom her 
abused votaries call pleasure ; but who is a Moloch in reality, pampered with 
human sacrifices. 

“ The viscountess was still a youthful widow. She had been united by 
family compact to her deceased lord, and there was little or no agreement of 
taste or affection to cement the union. Unwilling, however, to break the 
repose of conjugal life by ill-bred wrangling or peevish complaints, they had 
adopted for some years the system of being quite indifferent to each other, 
but at the same time, of never traversing their reciprocal humours. It was 
the dead bay of matrimony in which they had anchored, secure from storms, 
but never undulating to the gale. This tranquil state of things was a grievous 
restraint to a lady, who from her cradle had been accustomed to admiration. 
At length, the death of her husband released her from her tedious servitude 
to outward decorum, and, as I said before, under the protecting name of a 
widow, she amused herself with forming agreeable friendships. Such was 
Lady Savillc. Emily was her protegee and companion. Distantly related to 
her ladyship, she had been the offspring of an ill-fated union, blest only by 
the mutual affection that bad caused it. Abandoned by his family for pre- 
suming to undermarry ,->the lady having no other requisites to make a good 
wife but great beauty, a saint-like meekness, and a heart glowing with the 
finest emotions, — the father of Emily, who could ill support his wife and child 
on his half-pay, joined a regiment in the West-Indies. The separation was 
cruel, for it tore him from the only treasure he had on earth— bis beloved 
wife and her infant. But some chances of promotion offering themselves, he 
was induced to take advantage of them. His hopes of return were not ful- 
filled. The pestilential malady of the climate soon seized him, and the intel- 
ligence of his death cut the thin thread on which his widow’s existence was 
suspended. 

** Emily was thus left unprotected at an age when beauty has most 
need of protection. Her father’s family relented, and her lBd3'ship, thinking 
that sufficient suffering had been inflicted for the crime of an affectionate mar- 
riage, received her under her roof as a friend and companion ; and in truth it 
was a benevolence which the varied accomplishments of Emily amply repaid, 
in a rich fund of amusement to Lady Saville, during the long listless hours of 
conjugal sameness, to which her lord had in his life-time consigned her. 
During my visits in Berkeley-square, I was frequently thrown into the sweet, 
but dangerous, society of this young lady. Nor did her ladyship suspect the 
influence her young charge bad acquired over me, much less that she had 
brought me over to virtue and to happiness, Abhorrent as it was from my 
better feelings, I never addressed her ladyship without strengthening the dose 
of homage and adulation, the better to blind her suspicions. It was an 
unpleasing artifice, which required all the skill and sophistry of love to recon- 
cile to my conscience. I endeavoured to persuade myself that the fraud wan 
excused by the sincerity of my regard for Emily, and the absolute impossibility 
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of seeing end conversing with her by any other means. How quickly did the 
time fly in such an intercourse ! For though in the presence of Lady S. I 
scrupulously abstained from addressing Emily with any peculiar earnestness of 
manner, I contrived to tell the tale by my looks and gestures. Some one 
has aptly compared the silent converse of the eyes to two souls addressing 
each other out of their windows. 

** We carried on this pantomime of love for some weeks. Miss Langham 
(that washer name) did not suspect the nature of my visits to the viscountess. 
Pure in the last recesses of the mind, she had not yet learned to suspect. She 
revered her protectress as a friend and a parent, who sheltered her from the 
storm of adversity that had hung over her head. She thought that every 
thing corresponded to such benevolence, and had she found reason to believe 
the contrary, she would have resisted the conviction. In the mean while, I 
almost lived at Lady Seville's. Once, when we were alone, I ventured to 
pour out to Emily the frank confession of my heart. * Yes, enchanting 
Emily,’ I said, * keep me no longer in suspense. Never in thought have I 
wandered from the persuasion, that to me, Emily and h^piness are the same 
thing. I am in your power, Emily. Use it gently, and pity a heart that 
must cease to beat, if you approve not its passion.* ‘ Good God, Mr. Man- 
ville,* said the innocent girl, * what is to be done ? I am no dissembler, and 
therefore I acknowledge myself deeply interested in your happiness,* * Hea- 
venly sound !' I answered. ' What mischief can fate itself do me, if Emily 
is not indiflerent towards me?’ * Yet here, Mr. Manville,* said Emily, * our 
acquaintance must end. I have made the confession, for it flew to my lips. 
But calmly look around; you see the obstacles to our union. Most miseries 
have their consolations, — indigence, even dependence ; but to involve anothci 
in misery, is a fate which no solace can alleviate, a fate embittered by un- 
availing tears and fruitless repentance.’ * Talk not thus !’ 1 said, earnestly 
pressing her hand to my heart. * What arc riches ; what is honour ? What 
treasure is there but in the mutual uifection.s — what wealth, but in mutual love, 
mutual esteem, mutual joy, mutual tears? The rest is indigence. Can Emily 
be happy with me ?* — Happy with you, sir,’ returned she ; ‘ Yf..s, I cannot 
deny it. But tell me, have I no reason to dread the results I hinted at ? 
Have I not (shedding tears)— have 1 not an awful lesson imprinted on my 
mind, of the imprudence of an early attachment ? Is not my present depend- 
ence the fniit of that imprudence ? With such a document, can I err, or 
even had I not received that dreadful warning, could 1 throw a gloom over 
your prospects for ever by so unpropitious an union ?’ Here we ceased to 
pursue the conversation. A shower of tears rushed from her c^es, and she 
hid her face in my bosom. 

“ Her ladyship gave us frequent opportunities of being alone. One even- 
ing her ladyship was at a party, to which for some imniatorial reasons, Emily 
did not accompany her, and I found her alone in the drawing-room. It had 
been better had I stayed away. I knew not by what series of thoughts it was, 
that I lost, at least for that evening, all the delicacy and purity of aflection I 
felt for her. It was a fault naturally incident to mo, that my tongue was never 
(Ssithless to my heart,— and what put the notion into my head, I cannot goo- 
emve, unless it was wine leagued with the devil. For 1 had that day dined 
with B select party of men, amongst whom there was an unusual flow of that 
sentiment, which circulates so briskly with the bottle that inspires it. The 
claret had excited a more rapid flow of it than usual, and the sentiment had 
produced a reciprocal flow of the claret. Amongst other topics, those of 
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tore were diacussed, and with aa much gravity aa ia cuatomary on audi occbp 
aiona ; and in that conversation, I must aay that marriage cut a moat ridiculoua 
figure ; for every body was eloquent, even to inspiration, in praise of that 
genuine, unfettered love, which scorns the restraints of policy and priesthood, 
and ranges free and light as air. The sentiment was well coloured, but it did 
not accord with iny notions of morality. Yet I could not, for the life of me, 
hate the picture. It haunted my imagination till I reached Berkeley-square. 
The difficulties I foresaw in my father's objections to our union, and the 
machinations of Lady Saville to counteract it, seemed to me insuperable. So 
this unrestricted wild sort of love was this evening exactly to my taste. 1 
thought him the prettiest being, with his unclipt wings, and disporting free 
from all human ties, I had ever seen. 

” My first sallies, the sweet and modest Emily received with her wonted 
good humour. I was hurrying on in a rapid whirl of fancy and of words. 

• Stop, dear friend,* said she;—* give me some clue to your meaning.* — * It is 
love, Emily. Is there need of an interpreter to a language so universally 
known as his ?* — * It is a language then, I do not understand, if this be the 
way it discourses.* — * Then I will interpret it, dear, dear Emily,* and I kissed 
her hand with rapture . — ' Manville, you must pardon my simplicity, but this 
is new to me. Gallantry I have heard is a coin in extensive circulation. To 
me it is a base counterfeit of affection. Your sentiments I have hitherto 
admired. To«night, they are incomprehensible.* — In reply, I poured forth a 
stream of voluble nothings, urged on by the demons of wine and of follyi 
The lovely creature beard me without paying me the slightest attention. She 
was at work on some muslin, which she was interweaving with sprigs, and 
pursued her task till 1 had fairly rattled out all my nonsensei—* You laugh, 
Emily,’ I said. * And do you think I could hear you run on in this manner 
with much veneration ?*— * Veneration ! Pshaw, is that in the vocabulary of 
love?’—* There 1 Love again ! I declare I shall hate the word, if I have so 
much of it. But the love you have discovered, Manville, does not admit 
probably into its vocabulary such old-fashioned words, as honour and virtue ?' 
— * Sweet moralist ! Virtue is too austere to be the sole mistress of life.*— 

* For heaven*8 sake, sir, tell me explicitly what you aim at.*—' To be united to 
Emily.*—* Manville, be rational. You know it is impossible.* — * Yes, Emily, 
I acknowledge the impediments to our union. But cannot all the happiness 
of that union be found in spite of them ? Are there not modes of being blest 
with each other, of being united, inseparably united, without— ?*— * Be 
unequivocal, Manville. And can you attempt after this, to persuade me, that 
you ever entertained a regard for me ?* — * And why, dearest Emily, freeze me 
with these interrogatories ? Regard is a chilling word. Our happiness must 
consist in love and mutual adoration. What have tyrannical laws and absurd 
prejudices to do with love?*—* Excellent! Why what a worker of miracles 
is this same love I See what it has done. It has perverted what I once 
thought an excellent heart, and corrupted a good understanding. But what a 
generosity of sentiment does it inspire 1 It prompts yon to despise the usages 
of society, for the happiness of one you once thought dear to you. And her 
you would consign to the condemnation of her own conscience, and the 
severity of public opinion, to live a wretched monument of infamy, shunned 
lO' her own sex, and held in light estimation yours. How noble, bow 
manly, how dignified, to work the ruin both now and hereafter, of the woman 
you profess to love 1* 

' ** This was uttered with the sublime dignity of insulted virtue. For myself, 
AeiaL Jour, N.S. VoL. 6. No. 24. 2 P 
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I could have wished the mountains to have covered me. I could have 
fled to the remotest boundaries of the world to hide myself. Then, after a 
pause, she continued. * But it is mean to insult me. I shall ever lament the 
easy credulity with which I listened to your professions when 1 thought them 
honourable. It is cruel to be so undeceived, to be awakened from so pleasing 
a vision. Farewell.* She then withdrew, pale and in tears, and left me in the 
agonies of self-reproach, cursing my folly and my wickedness in having inflicted 
so severe a wound on the loveliest and most amiable of created beings. My 
brain was fevpred. In a whirlwind of despair I flew through the square, and 
in a few minutes my senses forsook me. When I returned to my recollection, 
I found myself in a small shop, surrounded by a groupe of strange faces, 
which curiosity had gathered about me. A medical man, on discovering my 
address, conducted me home, where he bled me and left me to repose. The 
next morning I w'as delirious. A physician was called in, and he undertook 
to write to my father, stating the nature and danger of my malady. In niy 
ravings 1 called on Emily, and implored her pardon. I thought I saw her, in 
an angel’s form, darting on me a hallowed look of scofu and indignation. 
Again I saw her, but with beaming smiles of heavenly compassion, and I strove 
to embrace her, but legions of unblest fiends flew around me and dragged me 
into unutterable darkness. For three days my phrenzy raged. On the fourth 
1 was calm but exhausted : this was the crisis. A refreshing but disturbed 
slumber ensued, and I awoke to reason. What was my astonishment when 
the first person 1 saw was Emily herself ! * Is it a vision,' 1 exclaimed ; * can 
it be Emily ?’ * You must not talk,* said the angelic girl, and then she flew 
out of the room. * Good God,* I asked, * did 1 sec Miss Langham here, or 
did 1 dream?* Overjoyed at my recovery, she entered the room again, and 
advanced towards the t^d. Her face was pale ; her eyes were wandering and 
wild. A deep inquietude had preyed upon her frame. ‘ You must be asto- 
nished, Sir,’ she said, ' to see me here. Her ladyship, who is confined by a 
severe cold, sent me in the carriage to make inquiries. When 1 heard of your 
danger I no longer thought of decorum ; but 1 sec you are recovering. Fare- 
well.* 1 would have again supplicated her rurgi\cncs6, but she told me she 
had forgiven me already and begged me to be calm. 

“ In a few days I was sufficiently recovered to renew my visits in Berkeley 
Square. Lady Saville congratulated me on my recovery. * But there is 
Emily,’ she said, * wc were near losing her.* Emily was reclining on a sofa, 
pale, emaciated, and apf>arcntly heart-broken. * I have a letter to write,* said 
her ladyship, * and in tiie mean time yon may read to poor Emily, and relieve 
her spirits.* Nothing could have been more seasonable. It gave me an oppor- 
tunity of pleading my contrition. Her eyes stared more wildly than before. 
* But surely, Emily,* 1 said, * surely you are ill, very ill.* Her hand glowed 
intensely. Looking at me still wildly, she said in a calm accent, * I have been 
thinking of your last proposals seriously — very seriously.* * Good God, what 
is it you mean, Emily ?* * It is in vain for me to dissemble. This is an odd 
confession; but the manner in which you raved on me, and called on my name 
in your illness, proved that it was I who inflicted those suflerings on you» 
Since then I have deliberated long and with many a mental struggle. Were 
we to marry, your prospects would be ruined, and the sacrifice of honour end 
fame is easy to the woman who loves, and 1 have no parent to blush for my 
fail. 1 am an orphan and an outcast, dependent on a capricious bounty that 
may to-morrow be withdrawn from me.’ * Dear Emily, say no more; you 
are distracted; becalm.’ She went on. ’ Why should 1 be proud? but 1 
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have resolved ;* — (here she trembled). I will be yours — your mistress, if you 
will have it so.* * No, Emily !* I replied. ‘ Your senses wander. No, 
lovely girl, your fame shall be unspotted. The dreadful proposal, which I 
made you in a transient lit of folly and inebriety, has turned your brain.* And 
it was literally so. She had dwelt so long and so intensely on my shameful 
conduct to her that she knew not what she said. She heard me with evident 
emotion, and her reason seemed returning. * Great God,* she cried, * I thank 
thee. My friend is still virtuous ;* and fell lifeless back upon her seat. Lady 
Savilic was on the stairs, and I hastily to6k up a book. * Bless me, Emily,’ 
said her ladyship, * what has made you so ill and so nervous ? What book has 
he been reading to j'ou ? Paul et VirginieJ How foolish to read any thing so 
pathetic to on^who is nervous and unwell !* 

“ From this time I overlooked every impediment to an immediate marriage 
with Emily. It was weighing feathers against ingots of gold. I even imagined 
that she would accompany me to India. I anticipated the delightful recreation 
from toil which her society would impart to me ; and having settled this matter 
definitively, the solemnization of our union speedily followed. Emily had 
obtained leave to pay a visit to a near relative of her mother at Maidstone, 
and the opportunity was thus afibrded of executing our scheme without inter- 
ruption. To Emily the pretext was painful ; but love and afTection soothed 
her uneasiness. Wc letircd to small lodgings in the vicinity of London, and 
in this state hours, too blissful long to continue, flowed smoothly away. It 
would have been a measure of happiness too full for humanity had it continued. 
But one morning, ns I was preparing to walk out with her. Lady Saville’s 
carriage drove up to the door. Her ladyship walked immediately into the 
room. She was at all times a consummate mistress of her countenance, and 
could smile, or even laugh, as if with the most careless hilarity, when her 
bosom was torn with the most dreadful conflicts. Making a low couiL-jsy to 
Emily, she addressed her as u bride and ironically congratulated her on her 
marriage. Emily wept and, having expressed her gratitude for the protection 
she had long experienced from her ladyship, besought her forgiveness. * Dear 
Mrs. Manville,* said the viscountess, not relaxing one muscle of her face, 

* your gratitude is too oppressive; don’t mention it, I bcsccch you. How 
can I doubt it, when you have given me such unanswerable proofs of it ?* 
Upon me she darted a look of ineffable scorn, and having apologized for her 
intrusion, coolly requested me to ring the bell, and, having rejected my hand as 
1 offered it to conduct her down again, sprung into her carriage and drove away. 

** How her ladyship had been made acquainted with our marriage, which 
was conducted with the most cautious secrecy, was quite incomprehensible. 
But at such a time unpleasant reflexions are transient ; I kissed the tear of 
apprehension, which Emily’s solicitude for my happiness rather than her own 
had brought to her eyes, and we soon banished from our hearts every senti- 
ment but those inspired by mutual afTection and mutual esteem. 

“ I had a friend ” — here the Anglo-Indian narrator became convulsively 
agitated, but it was only for a moment — ** that friend had been my school- 
fellow and my companion at the university. Our ages, our habits, our tastes, and 
aversions were the same. Next to my love for Emily, no feeling had so deep 
a root in my soul, or reigned there with so much empire, as my frieiidsliip for 
Seymour. He had always been the partaker of my little schemes, and no plea- 
sure deserved the name of which he was not a sharer. No rivalry, no com- 
petition ever flung a shadow across the path of our friendship. My friend had 
cultivated high and even romantic notions of honour* He worshipped that 
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honour too idolatrously. To him it was a stem inexorable deity, to wboie< 
decrees he bowed with implicit submission. Notwithstanding his youth, he had 
reached a captaincy in the guards, through his great interest and powerful 
connexions. Being himself Jiberaliy supplied with money, he lent me what my 
new condition of life required, and such was the delicacy of his mind. Chat 
whilst he conferred the fiivour, he did not sufbr me to feel the weight of the 
oUigation. 

** And now the time was fast approaching when the fleet, among which was 
the ship on which I was to embark, was to sail for India. I trembled with 
dreadful forebodings at the idea of undertaking so long a voyage with Emily, 
and began to deliberate whether it would not be advisable to leave her in 
England, till I should have obtained some stationary appointment at Calcutta, 
instead of being under the necessity of travelling into the intenor upon a very 
slender allowance, which would be barely sufficient for my own support, and 
quite inadequate to furnish her with the comforts which the intensity of the 
climate renders indispensable to a female. For India was not then what it is 
now. Civilians were frequently obliged to serve as soldierly and the salaries, 
not then settled by law, were in themselves trifling, and no situations were 
lucrative but those which gradually devolved upon persons who had powerful 
interest at the presidency, or had the good fortune to belong to some of the 
few commercial factories established up the country. It therefore would 
have been a rash experiment to have made Emily a sharer in the privations 
and difficulties of my first entry into the service. As for Emily, she would 
have followed iny fortunes to the wilds of Africa with the screnest fortitude, 
and she heard the reasonings, which rendered our separation for pwhile eligible, 
with horror and affright. 

Seymour was continually with us. Emily felt the highest esteem for the 
friend of her husband. He was fond of her society, and so far from feeling the 
faintest suspicion that his interviews with her were dangerous, I regarded the 
eagerness with which he avoided other engagements, in order to form one of 
our little parties, as a proof of the solicitude he felt for the happiness of his 
friend. And now the time when I was to undergo a separation from all my 
soul held dear was fast approaching, and the little interval flew rapidly away. 
1 stood on the brink of a dark gulf, which was to stand betwixt me and happi- 
ness. Little, however, did I dream that the gulf was destined to close for 
ever upon me, and buiy me with the little casket in which all my heart’s peace 
was enclosed for ever. Little did I think that the cherished spot of bliss from 
which, as it were from a quiet shore, I surveyed the dark waves and dbtant 
clouds of my future fortunes, I was doomed never to revisit it. Ah, Seymour, 
Seymour 1 Oh, Friendship, who can trust thy- ensnaring smiles? How 
perilous are our journeys over the wide and dreary path of life, if this staff* 
of our wearied pilgrimage breaks when we lean upon it !*’ Here the features 
of the Anglo-Indian again underwent a dreadful change. When bis emotioDS 
subsided he resumed his narrative. 

** It was time to disclose the secret to my father, whom the report of my 
marriage had not yet reached. Emily’s disappearance from Lady Saville^s 
excited no surprise and gave birth to no inquiries. The caprices of a fine lady, 
whether she gets rid of her lap-dog or her dependent, are mere eveiy-day 
matters, about which no one concerns himself. After much consultation, 
Seymour undertook to break it to my flither, my absence frem whose houM 
had been accounted for by the long visits 1 was in the habit of paying Sqymoor’s 
family in tlie west of England. And now, even at thia distance oC tinie, L 
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can scarcely help feeling the same emotions I then felt. Now so blest, so 
happy, with the object of my heart’s idolatry ; in a few days a rough unfi^ 
ing ocean would stretch his arms betwiii us, and decr^ the harsh and cniel 
divorce of our affections. Every delayof the wind or of the fleet, every day, 
every hour, I hailed as a blesung ; justas a drowning wretch clings to the la^ 
plank of the wreck to protract his destruction. As for Emily, she felt the 
approaching separation with similar emotions, and it requir^ all my ingenuity 
to devise topics of consolation to sooth her spirits. When I talked of future 
opulence, * what is wealth ?* she would exclaim ^ * can I be poor with you, or 
can lacks of rupees enrich me without you ?* I had half resolved to change 
my scheme of life, and to apply to my father to procure for me an ensigncy in 
Seymour’s corps. But Emily would not listen to the scheme. * Why, my 
dearest Manville,’ she said, * why regard the weakness of a woman ? Go ; 
though seas roll between us we shall yet be united. Go, and let it not be 
long ere I follow you. Do not think me too feeble to sustain the rigours of 
the clime ; I am not so proud of the complexion you value so highly, as to fear 
an Indian sun, and I would gladly part with it, vain as we all are in these mat- 
ters, could I but share your fate.’ 

“ Before I departed, 1 found that she would undergo the pangs of a 
mother before the wound of our separation could be healed. Hard adversity ! 
Had that pledge survived the wreck, some tie would still have bound me to 
existence ; but the vision is gone for ever I 

** Seymour, at last, brought me a letter from my father. His family pride 
had received an inexpiable wound, and his remonstrance, on my imprudence 
in having married the humble companion of Lady Saville, was keen but laconic. 
He enclosed me a draft for two thousand pounds, which he said would be suf- 
ficient to pay the expenses of my outfit and voyage, and supply for a season 
the domestic wants my rashness and improvidence had brought upon me. The 
postscript briefly reminded me that the Stratton East-Indiaman, with the rest 
of the fleet, was already in the Downs. My plan was to return to England 
as soon as I could obtain leave of absence, having first, however, acquired com- 
fortable means of supporting a family and being placed in a situation sufficiently 
lucrative to enriile me to do so. Fond uiticipations, to which I eagerly clung ! 
but frustrated as they were, they enabled me to bear the separation from Emily 
with a decent degree of firmness. As for Emily, her maiden aunt, Miss Lang- 
ham, beard with tears of joy roy proposal that she should in the mean time 
live under her protection at Twickraham. These sad arrangements being 
made, the last bitterness of parting was to be endured. All human sorrows 
seemed contained in this. I scarcely felt the austerity of my father, who 
refused to see me, nor the still severer prohibition annexed to it, which fore- 
bade me even to bid my mother a last foewelL In vain, however, did I strive 
to check the mysterious foreboding that I was leaving Emily for ever. In quitting 
her, I was leaving my surest security against error and folly, for she was * my 
guide, philosopher, and friend she bad first taught me to taste and love 
virtue, and had guided my wandering steps towards that true happiness which 
is doubly blest, sweet in the enjoyment, and delightful in the remembrance. 

" Emily and Seymour accompanied me to Deal. Never, never shall Tfoi^get 
that parting. It was a clear April morning: the fleet was moored just oppo- 
site the windows of the room where we breakfested ; the soils were ready to 
be unfurled, the wind was feir, and in an hour or two the vessels would' be 
under-weigh. Through a glass we could see the bustle and activity of the 
preparations ; the cords gliding swifUy through the bands of the seamm, the 
running to and fro of the officers on deck. Boats were perpetually sailing^ tt|x 
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to tho sides of the respective ships, we could almost discern the last embraces' 
of friends about to be separated like us by a world of waters, and the white 
handkerchiefs waving in the breeze, the symbols of the last adieu. * Ah, 
ISmily,’ I said, * we are not the only sufierers, nor are our bosoms the only 
unquiet ones ; but we will bear it with constancy. We part only to meet again.* 
She accompanied me to the side of the vessel. Her colour forsook her, but 
tears came to her relief. * Farewell, Emily ! Se 3 'mour, to you and Miss 
Langham 1 commend her. Heaven will repay your affectionate cares.* With 
streaming eyes I saw the boat rowed off, and kept my eyes on Emily, whose 
hand continued to wave her last blessing. I saw her white form till it faded 
into a speck ; and when it vanished, I stood rivetted on the spot, stretching 
over the gang-way, and bending my eyes pn vacancy. Excuse my diffusion 
on subjects that are only interesting to myself ; but they belong to feelings 
that will never be obliterated from my heart. They are recollections that are 
the only chains of communion between me and the eternity which has now 
claimed her ; they are the only language I can hold, from this gloomy, wea- 
ther-beaten shore of life, with an angel who is gone beforcTH^e to that serene 
region where human sorrows are no more. 

** Soon after my arrival in India, through the influence of family con- 
nexions, I was promoted to a post of considerable emolument by the governor 
of Madras. He was distantly allied to my mother ; and as the gradations of 
advancement were not at that time adjusted as they now arc, according to 
established rule, but were wholly regulated by the personal caprices of the 
local government, I had the singular .good fortune of an appointment, to 
which I w’as conscious of having little or no pretensions, compared with those 
of long standing in the service, over whose head 1 was placed. If the pro- 
spect of realizing, in a few years, a comfortable competency was pleasing, it 
was only so as it referred to the happiness of Emily. 1 lived economically, 
and submitted even to privations, unusual at my period of life, and in that 
climate, and was therefore soon enabled to remit funds to England fully ade- 
quate for the support of her little domestic establishment. A packet of 
letters soon brought me tidings of joy. Emily wrote to me the whole history 
of her soul since our separation (now nearly a year and a half, the interw 
course between the two countries being then very slow, and liable to inter- 
ruptions), and gave me the pleasing intimation of her safe delivery three 
months after my departure. It was accompanied with a letter from Seymour, 
full of the most exalted sentiments of friendship, and the warmest praises 
of Emily, whose amiable and circumspect conduct was the theme of 
panegyric amongst all who knew her. Never shall I forget the feelings with 
which I consigned to Europe the first fruits of my industry, nor the eagerness 
with which 1 despatched the remittance, that was to augment her little stock 
of comforts and innocent amusements. But why do I recall these phan- 
toms of departed happiness ? I must now hasten to incidents of a diflerent 
colour ; and to shorten the narrative, 1 shall not describe them, as they gra- 
dually came to my knowledge, but in a connected series as they actually 
took place. For it was only by piece-meal information that I became 
acquainted with the full extent of calamity from the scene of which 1 was so 
flir distant. 

** Seymour’s heart was attuned to honour. In his ardent temperament, the 
sentiment bad even a despotic influence. Yet there is one passion, and one 
only, sufficiently powerful to shake its empire, or weaken its authority love. 
Seymour, who knew the value of the treasure 1 had committed to bis trust, iu 
conjunction with that confided to her maiden aunt, received it, alas I too in- 
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cautiously. He had long admired, in silence, the beauties and the Tirtuea of 
Emily, and his heart told him that it was an admiration he might honourably 
indulge. But by what fatality was it that I did not feel a warning dread 
within me, when I saw him gazing stedfastly on her face, and at times marked 
his altered visage, which indicated some horrible tumult of contending feelings 
in his bosom? Why did I not reflect that the same beauty which had 
effected so rapid a conquest over me, would be so feebly resisted by another, 
that he who was habitually conversing with her, and habitually in her pre- 
sence, must, if composed of human elements, soon idolize and adore her ? 

Seymour saw his danger. He knew the bavock which the aentimenta 
with which she had inspired him, would let loose in a heart, heretofore nurtured 
in the sternest principles of integrity and honour. Emily perceived the agita- 
tion of his mind without divining the cause, and she innocently pitied the 
inquietudes of which he was the victim. His visits at the house of her aunt 
were frequent; but as their conversation always turned upon me or my 
affairs, she saw no reason to prohibit them ; and besides, was she not con- 
fided with my last parting words to his care ? Poets have exhausted their 
imaginations in painting the tortures of unblcst souls. But neither the stone 
perpetually rolling back and ever to be moved onwards, nor the wheel on 
which the agonized frame is for ever revolving, nor the vultures eternally 
preying upon the entrails of their undying victim — not the worst tortures 
invented by poetry, the handmaid of superstition, can depict the pang of an 
honourable mind which has become enslaved to a guilty passion. She knew 
not the causes of the extraordinary changes which Seymour had gradually 
undergone. His figure crawled feebly along; he bent beneath his own 
weight ; he had the appearance of one who considered existence as a toil- 
some duty, from which he would gladly escape. She loved him with the 
chaste affection of a sister, and sympathized in the mysterious illne&s that 
afflicted him. Dangerous pity, dangerous sympathy! Perhaps, Emily, he 
might have stood, had not that sweet compassion, that celestial sympathy, 
unnerved him. He might still have been Seymour — still have lived— still 
have been my friend, had not thy tender solicitudes, breathed in the tones of 
an angel, poured a flood of resistless sensations upon his enfeebled soul. 

** Whilst I was busied in the diligent discharge of my official duties, which 
were occasionally blended with inercbutiic speculations, that had hitherto 
been successful almost beyond example, and had already determined by the 
next despatches to send for Emily, nay, had actually prepared a comfortable 
house and establishment for her reception, a war broke out with the hlah- 
rattas, the habitual disturbers of our then feeble settlements in India. Hosti- 
lities had, about the same time, commenced between France and England ; an 
event which gave Hyder Ali, the inveterate foe of our Indian empire (if at 
that time it could be called empire), hopes of finding, in our natural European 
enemy, powerful confederates in the projects he had long cherished against the 
power of the Company. The resources of the tyrant were at that time vast. 
He had recruited and disciplined his army with incredible success, after the 
signal losses it had sustained in its memorable defeat by the Mahrattas^ 
within a few miles of his capital, six or seven years before. But his chief 
resource was a mind fertile of expedients, and repairing the disasters of for- 
tune with an ingenuity and a determination of purpose rarely surpassed by any 
military commander. His irruption into the Carnatic is now a memorahle 
event in history. His army swelled like a winter-torrent in its progress. The 
alarm, spread through our possessions in the Peninsula, may be easily imar 
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gin«d» after be bed completely routed a couBidenMe detadiuieut of onr «my» 
for nothing seemed to oppose the tide of his conquests. At this crisis, every 
civilian and merchant, capahle of elective service, was called out. I was 
appointed to the command of a volunteer troop of cavalry, and took the 
field under Sir Eyre Coote. Every one, who has read the history of that part 
of the world, knows with what difficulty, and at what an expenditure of life 
and treasure, the career of Hyder’s ambition was stayed. The war lasted 
nearly four years ; and his death happened just as he b^n to sue for peace. 
My official and mercantile gains were, during this interval, suspended ; for 
money was not to be had, even for the payment of the troops, in that exhausted 
period of the Company’s treasury. This was a long and anxious interval. I 
turned my thoughts towards England ; mid what filled me with sickening appre- 
hension was, that, during all this time, I had received no letter from Seymour 
or Emily. My own letters had been despatched with as much regularity as 
the uncertainty of a military life would permit. Judge then what I felt, on 
getting back to my former station, which was at Masulipatam, at finding no 
padeet or tidings from England, where the treasure of"1l^ life was deposited ; 
nor was my solicitude susceptible of speedy alleviation. No satisfactory 
explanation of this dreadful problem could soon reach me, for months must 
of necessity intervene before any letter could be answered. Whilst I was 
agitated by these feelings, looking over a list of recent arrivals at the Presi- 
dency by the latest ships of the season, I found that a young man, only a year 
or two younger than myself, and a near relation of my mother’s, had just 
arrived as a cadet. As he was well aware of my marriage, and acquainted 
both with Emily and Seymour, I lost no time in setting off for Madras. I 
found the youth at Fort St. George ; and, with a trembling voice, enquired 
whether he brought me any tidings of my family. He stared with astonish- 
ment f and his hesitation redoubled roy eagerness for an answer. At last he 
replied, * Your father and mother were well when I sailed.*—' But of roy wife 
—of Miss Langham— of Major Seymour !’ — * Miss Langbam has been dead 
nearly two years.’-* Gracious God, Sir (for I saw he evaded my question,) 
can you tell me nothing of my wife !’ — * Good God, Mr. Manville, be calm. 
Some dreadful mistake has happened.— But you were wounded, 1 presume ?* 
— * No, Sir, in pity to me, quiet my dreadful suspense. Is my wife well— my 
child ?’— Well, when 1 left England. But your wife — prepare yourself, Mr. 
MaovUle — some fatal error — ^your wife. Sir, is married to Major Seymour !’— 
* Married, and I living !’ — ' Be composed. Sir; it is a sad business ! — You 

were returned to England amongst the killed at the affair of .’ — * Then 

thCTe roust be some dark treachery that has been practised on Emily,’ I 
answered, ready to sink into the earth. * The action you speak of took place 
three years ago, and during that interval 1 have written to England by every 
vessel.*—' That is odd,’ returned the youth ; * your wife was married not 
quite a twelvemonth before I sailed ; and 1 recollect, myself, that in the mili- 
tary despatches concerning that battle, you were inserted by name in the list 
of the officers killed. Your unhappy wife was frantic with grief.*— Oh, name 
bar not,* 1 aaid, with an apparent calmness, that did not disguise the emotions 
that lacerated me. For nearly a week I continued in a mute phrenry ; I dr* 
not utter a groan, nor abed a single tear. The band of heaven was upon me. 
My reason soon returned ; but I supplicated God to be again depriv^ of it. 
A friend brought me an extract from the public letter of the Government: 
* The HoQourahle Mr. Manville, civilian, killed, officiating as Captain of the 
4th Reghnem oC Vohmteer Caealry.* Farther enquiries develop^ this hor- 
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riWe initftBke. In the confusion of the public deepatds tli«e mm m. tnbiti* 
tution of my name for that of a young civilian, serving in theeaikfe tvoop, with 
whom I was extremely intimate. We lived in the same tent, and always 
marched together. He received a wound In the action, which was supposed to 
have been fatal to myself, and he expired in my tent, and in my arniSk The 
surgeon having only enquired whose tent it was, made the hasty return of my 
name amongst the officers that fell oli that occasion ; and thus the fatal mys- 
tery became elucidated. I was comfortless; no suggestion could bring sso 
comfort : yet I had not yet learned to think Emily criminal ; bnt I accused 
her of fickleness and levity ; of being wanting in due respect for the memory 
of one who loved her so truly. Another mystery was yet to be unravelled— 
tJic non-arrival of my letters in England. Those letters, had she seen themi 
would have stayed the unhallowed act. Nor could 1 bring myself to impute 
treachery to Seymour, or imagine that he would enter into a conspiraey 
against bis friend of a blacker perfidy than the fiends of bell ever engendered^ 
I returned, at the instance of my friends, once more to my secluded residence 
near Masulipatam, in order to dispel, as well as I conld, the tribe of hearts 
withering inquietudes that corroded me, by a still closer attention to the 
duties I had to discharge, and to the mercantile pursuits that had bitherte 
been so gainful to me. 

“ In the meanwhile, I sent over, by a friend who sailed not long after, a 
certificate of my being alive, and authorised him to explain the mistake that 
bad crept into the despatches; with an authority, at the same time, to act as 
guardian to my child. I wrote also a short letter to Seymour, charging him 
with the meanest baseness in precipitating his own union with one whom ha 
knew to be entwined round my heart, urging, that even my death ought not 
to have been considered as a dissolution of an union so sacred, and darkly 
hinted a suspicion of treachery ; and all this without vouchsafing to oiv-ntioa 
the name of Emily. 

** Now you must hear by what artifices, by what importunities it was, that 
she consented to give her hand to Seymour. Thanks be to Ood, Emily is 
spotless ! To her dying moments, she remained stedfast in her loyidty to the 
first object of her affections ; and when, by a fatal tissue of dreumstanees^ 
she imagined him to be dead, clung with unabated fondness to his menovy* 
Miss Langham, the maiden lady with whom Emily was domiciled, died not 
many weeks after the false intelligence of my decease had reached EnglncL 
This was the consummaiion of misery to poor Emily. Another blow 
remained for her; her child was carried off by a fever. It was the sole 
remaining tie that connected her with existence, end it had been her per- 
petual solace for our separation, that she imagined she could trace in hr 
little features the image of him whose sacred remembrance still survived in her 
bosom. Seymour, during poor Miss Langham’s last illness, wss a consteet 
visitor at her cottage. He hod now waded too deefily into the fatal emotieae 
that gradually clouded his bright perceptions of honour. It was too lato to 
recede. Absent from his friend, he forgot the seiitiments and obiigationi of 
friendship. Perpetually with Emily, his eyes, his heart, his ears imlribeil the 
sweet intoxication of an unhallowed and forbidden paasion. Just os be was 
prepared, in the phrenzy of that passion, to pour out the dreedfiil^ secrets of 
his heart to Emily, the hitelligeiice of my death arrived in England. It waa 
authenticated too well to admit the slender solaee of a doubt ; nor could ohe 
possibly question its truth. From my last letters, which conveyed to her 
a description of the force we bad to encounter, she had already felt tbean 
yfam/.i/otrr. N.S.Vul. 6. No. 24. 8 (4 
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presentiments which are excited by the dread of danger that impended over 
me. As for Seymour, he had overleaped the fence of honour ; from the vir- 
tuous elevation of that sentiment, the descent to the worst of perfidies was 
easy and rapid. All my packets had been addressed to Seymour, and he 
imparted to Emily all the letters which, from time to time, I wrote to her; 
I had indeed written to her after the date of the engagement, in which I was 
supposed to have fallen. Had that letter reached her, the wretched fate that 
overwhelmed me would still have been averted. But the vessel was inauspi- 
ciously delayed till it was too late; and when it arrived, Seymour sup- 
pressed it ! 

" In the meanwhile, Emily, desolate and unprotected, had removed to a 
small house which Seymour had engaged for her. Emily esteemed him, and 
his qualities were such as to deserve it. 'An Inborn nobleness shone in all his 
thoughts and actions. His person was good ; his manners polished. A chi- 
valrous deference to the sex, and an ardour of mind and disposition, never- 
failing recommendations to women, at all times and in all circles, rendered 
him pleasing and interesting in their society. Had Emily been apprized of 
what was going on in Seymour's bosom, she would have cautiously abstained 
from such intercourses. But to her, Seymour and dishonour were an impos- 
sible conjunction ; and she sacrificed, therefore, many of her notions of deco- 
rum to the confidence she felt in her husband's friend, now acting in the 
character of her only remaining protector. 

** The first declaration he made of his passion shocked and surprised her. 
But when she beheld his pale, emaciated figure, and saw her friend— her hus- 
band's friend— her guardian — a suppliant before her, she relented, and mixed 
gracious drops of pity with her denial. Seymour knew her soft and amiable 
nature too well, not to improve these symptoms of compassion into a ten- 
derer emotion ; and when her first ecstacies of sorrow for my supposed death 
were abated, she heard him urge his suit with less aversion. But I was yet 
remembered, mourned, beloved. Seymour observed the change, and profited 
by it. He concealed the actual amount of the money I had remitted to her, 
and she had been thus taught to imagine herself a dependant on his bounty. 
Not to fatigue you with all the gradations of this unhappy transaction, — with 
a neluctant consent she gave him her hand. The incestuous rites were cele- 
brated amidst her sorrows ; and she approached the altar ns a sacrifice rather 
than a bride. Neither peace nor virtue strewed the nuptial bed. From this 
moment, the repose of innocence left the breast of Emily. 

“ I found that assiduous attention to the increase of my fortune, — ^although 
I will not allow that avarice was a propensity to which I was in the least acces- 
sible,— called me away from the perturbations which were excited by Emily's 
unhappy marriage. By degrees they recurred to me at more distant intervals, 
and with abated anguish. In other respects, I lived in gloom and solitude. 
In my wanderings among the rich and gigantic scenes, where nature seems to 
have wielded her mightiest energies, my eyes turned inward on myself, and I 
perceived how minute and insignificant an atom I was in the magnificent 
scale of her operations. Humbled and corrected before heaven, I said, ' are 
the laws of this immense universe to be suspended by my petty griefs and 
bewoilings ? Are they not decreed to roe by the same law that reared on their 
base the majestio mountains before me, and which bade yonder magnificent 
stream to mn its race Into the ocean ?* 

" I had risen one morning to ramble, as was roy frequent wont, alone, before 
the beat of the son rendered walking an intolerable exercise. There was an 
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awful Btillness, as it were, in the temple of the universe, whose lofty arch was 
for the present lighted only by the struggling rays of day^break. I pursued an 
unfrequented path to a solitary eminence, on which stood one of the edifices, 
with an immense tank of water near it, wbci e the natives of Hindustan perform 
their religious ceremonies with the indispensable ablutions their law requires of 
them. Man had not yet risen to his labours, and none but the wretched were 
awake. Looking around the beautiful theatre expanded before me, reverend 
mountains closing the distance and fading into the clouds, the rice-fields, re^ 
freshed by the last evening’s irrigation, innumerable streamlets branching from 
the river and playfully winding about in different directions, strictures almost 
coeval with the mountains, in which man is taught to worship his Maker, 
amidst the magnificence of his works — * Here,* I said, ' all is harmony. Hither 
the wounded spirit may repair to taste real repose ; here are no false friends ; 
perfidy and dishonour are banished from these peaceful regions.* In a short 
time, I stood before the door of a small hut. It was inhabited by a Brahmin. 1 
found that he was not unaccustomed to European intercourse. He had been 
officially employed at the durbar of the nabob, and had retired to enjoy, in this 
secluded retreat, the pleasures of religious meditation. * 1 am employed,* said 
he, * in a work of beneficence, and you have arrived just in time to second my 
efforts. Last night, a stranger, your countryman, arrived at the house of the 
Guttaval of the village. As far as I could understand by signs, he had lieen 
plundered by some of the lawless tribes that infest yonder jungle, deprived of 
his horse and purse, and left to pursue his journey alone. But he was unable to 
go further, I strewed a comfortable matting for him in the choultry you 
see about half a mile onwards ; but I fear he is suffering from some mental 
malady, which can be cured only by that power which inflicted it.* I followed 
the humane Hindu to the place where the stranger lay. Grief, or rather a pale 
fixed despair, sat on his face, the features of which I did not at first discern, for 
his face was turned to the other side. But when he lifted up bis bead, and dis- 
covered the well-known features of Seymour, judge my horror and sueprise ! 
He recognized me instantly, and sunk down again, groaning—* Oh 1 this is 
too much.* — 

** I stood speechless. But his condition demanded instant aid, and no other 
thought entered my bosom. In a dumb pbrenzy, his eye-balls glared round the 
place, with glances it is impossible to describe. The Brahmin, who was a kind 
of physician, according to the few plain and simple aphorisms of the natives of 
India, administered a cordial to him, which in a short time restored the poor 
wretch to his recollection. In the meanwhile, every vindictive feeling had died 
away within me. The remembrance of our former attachment recurred to me 
in a tide of gentle and compassionate feelings. I saw, indeed, but few traces 
of the once lively and animated countenance of the friend of my youth. There 
scarcely remained, in that sallow complexion, and those sunken eyes, a vestige 
of the man who was once all life and activity, and whose features flashed the 
fire of quick intelligence, and the sudden glow* of generous sensibility. In this 
wreck of a human being, I should scarcely have known him, but for that pecu- 
liar character which had been indelibly engraved on my memory. 

** In a few minutes he became more calm, and said to me composedly — 

* Are you not Manville, or is it but a dream ?* I clasped his hand in mine. 
This unexpected tenderness brought him relief; for a tear or two rolled down 
his cheek. ‘ Gracious God !* he swd, ‘ Manville, do you not take vengeance on 
me ? This is more than I looked for,— -more than I can bear. I came, Manville, 
to bear your curses— to receive death at jour hands; and then I should have 
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died more setisfied. I left England to aee you-p-to receive the impreeatioaa of 
your wounded spirit— to be trampled undw your feet.* * Do not talk so, 1 
beseech you, Seymour,* 1 r^lM ; * live and be happy. It is my request 
•—the prayer of your friend.*—* Friend !* exclaimed he, * name not that 
wenl--*-have I not, with the polluted hands of an assassin, broke into the che- 
rished treasure of your heart ? Have I not blasted all the prospects of your 
future days ? Generous Manville; my fallen state has robbed you of your just 
and long anticipation. But do not relent; — do not add, to what I endure, the 
agony of your compassion, — the intolerable pang of your forgiveness!*— Stop, 
Seymour,’ I interrupted ;— * live, and receive my forgiveness ; — * No, Sir,* he 
resumed, * I must not, will not be forgiven. In all the stores of divine mercy, 
there is no drop for a crime like mine. But the fibres of health and life are 
now broken for ever all I prayed for, on this side of eternity, was to sec my 
once-loved, honoured, injured friend ; to hear his maledictions, and expire.* 
This horrid spectacle of remorse and anguish unnerved my heart. Seeing me 
weep, he exclaimed—* Are those drops for me?* Then, with an altered voice— 

* Why do you not kill me? Come, I will provoke you to it; I will uncouple 
the furies of revenge and hate. Remember your Emiijri* I stood stupified 
with horror. He burst into a maniae laugh ; then said, in a whisper — * See, 
there is the funeral procession 1 see the white plumes, and the torches ! she 
must be buried by night ! — it is so dark a deed !* Here he became so wild, 
that it was with great difficulty we could hold him At length, nature became 
exhausted, and he sunk into a stup<^ that lasted several minutes. ' He then 
opened his eyes, and fixed them upon me. ' My friend,* said he, * it is now 
over. There is a paper in my pocket which will disclose to you, but faintly, 
what I have snfiered. Emily is no more. She survived the discovery of my 
perfidy little more than a month. Oh, Manville I since I departed from honour, 
1 have trod upon scorpions — that paper will tell you more.* His voice faltered, 
his lips trembled convulsively, and his eyes closed for ever. 

*' Thus perished Seymour, the chosen friend of iny life; once the sharer of 
all my griefs and all my pleasures. Endued with tastes and sentiments that 
taught him to love and admire all that was honourable and comely, he culti- 
vated them to intensity. One guilty passion Droke down the weak barriers 
these sentiments had reared, and fraud and dishonour entered the breach. 
After having performed the last rude obsequies over his remains, I opened 
the papers he bad bequeathed me. They developed the whole history of his 
struggles between duty and passion. They de|>ictiircd his agonies— agonies, 
which not even Emily's affectionate cares could soothe. They detailed also 
the sufferings of that lovely being, when the imposture was revealed to her— 
her shame, her remorse, the loathing with which she regarded the perfidious 
destroyer of her peace. 8he sunk rapidly into the grave, with proyers for my 
hsppinesi, with the aspirations of a soul asking the divine forgiveness. But 
mnongat the piq>er8 left me by Seymour, was one written in her own hand, 
which was a^nessod to me. Over this sacred record, 1 indulge at stated 
periods a train of bitter yet pleasing recollections, and have sometimes sat a 
whole day, secluded from uU earthly converse, over the well«knowD characters 
traced by that departed saint. In this paper is a manifestation of her own 
umoeeace so unquestionable, that 1 take shame to myself for having efercallrd 
ie into question. Compassion, the most god-like compassion, threw her 
the anas of Seymour. She saw him sinking into on early grave, the victim 
lui unrequited affection. She sacrificed her own repose to preserve that of 
her hiieband’e friend, when she thought that death bad broken the earthly tic 
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of our uuipn* To shorten my storjr ; my father and mother had died before 
my arrival in England. I am now alone and unconnected ; for the^itle and 
estate of my family are inherited by my brother from whom I had been sepa- 
rated in early life, and for whom it is not to be supposed that I can have 
cultivated the sympathies that, from close intercourse and connexion, grew 
up amongst members of the same household. I am now, therefore, desolate 
on the earth ; disconnected from the vast multitudes that swarm on its surface. 
My own misfortunes, however, have not hardened me to the ills that prey upon 
others, and it is my occupation to relieve the necessities that beset and way-lay 
our wretched existence. It is a lesson I have learned from adversity, and the 
only enjoyment 1 experience consists in the practice of it.’* 


ETYMOGRAPHY. 

Tub philological approximations between ideas, whatever be their expression, 
are never so curious as when they offer themselves in an isolated manner, 
without being accompanied by any medium of criticism, or any sign of their 
origin, and without discovering in what precedes or pleases any point of 
comparison. They never excite such lively interest as when we know not 
how to employ or avail ourselves of them, in the comparative study of tongues 
and ideas, or emburra&sed by their very existence. In this point of view, the 
approximation between those ideas which are the most specific, which are 
necessarily those of the most vulgar order, claim more regard than those 
which arc observed between moral ideas : the expression which, by its spe- 
ciality, seems impossible to have been conceived more than once, tempts 
investigation when it appears in two languages, widely separated by geogra- 
phical positions, and by the manners they indicate. 

An expression of this nature appeps in the written language of China and in 
a dialect of India, which may be termed the frontier of the Persian language. 
The right hand and the left hand are figured in the Chinese Koo-w&n by charac- 
ters of the species called Hwuy-e, The analysis of these characters gives, 
the first, a hand lowering itself towards the character hung ** labour,” that 
is, ** hand of labour, hand inclined towards labour the second, a hand 
placed upon the sign of mouth, as if to convey nourishment thither, that is, 
** feeding hand.” This etymology, which results from the very composition 
of the characters, confirmed by the tradition contained in the Shuy<u&n, has 
its analogy in the Guxerattee. This dialect has two adverbs, the formation of 
which is exactly after the manner of the Chinese characters s they are, accordr 

ing to Mr. Drummond :* (San. (San. ), on 

the right hand, i. e. ” the feeding haudj** 2T% *** 

left hand, i. e. ** the depressed hand.” As the hand which labours must almost 
always be depressed, this slight variety of expression is no serious difficulty.— 
Journal AsiaHque. 

• Illuitrstloiu of the gnminatlcal paxti oi the Guierattee languagei Bemteyi 180a 
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^ AFFINITY OF ANCIENT AND HINDU MYTHOLOGY.* 

. The work of Colonel Vans Kennedy, on the Nature and Affinity of 
the Ancient and Hindu Mythology, of which we propose to give an 
analysis, is well calculated by its deep research and great ingenuity to 
attract attention on the important subjects of early migrations and ancient 
mythology, and in many instances is adapted to correct some errors preva- 
lent respecting them. The M'riter supposes the original scat of Indian 
mythology to have been Babylonia, from whence it was comniunicatcd to 
Asia Minor, and thence introduced by the Pelasgi in their wanderings into 
Thrace, Greece, Latium, and Etruria. This notion has every plausibility 
to recommend it; and whilst it accounts for the similarity to be observed 
between the opinions and customs of the Babylonians and those of remote 
nations, is also founded on historical fact and primitive traditions. It at 
the same time explains the phenomenon respecting the agreement of manners 
and affinity of language (though often considei ably impaired by the roving 
lives of the tribes, who planted them in nortlicrn soils), Ivhich inconiestibly 
prevailed between the Asiatics and Europeans, by Asia Minor affording the 
channel through which they passed to the Germans and Scandinavians. 

There appears also to be equal correctness in his argument, that idolatry 
did not originate in the deification of men, and no trace of such apotheoses 
being discernible in Hesiod’s remains, his proofs, that the practice was 
unknown to the earlier Greeks, are satisfactorily established. In Eg}pt, 
India, and elsewhere, it manifestly originated in the deification of the 
planets and elements; for as the effects of divine comniuiiication.s to the first 
ages became fainter with their descendants, they adopted, as (Colonel 
Kennedy remarks, a sensible type of the invisible God, first the sun and 
fire, and aftcrH’ards extended their personifications to the other elements. 
The existence of female deities evinces them not to have been apotheoses of 
mortals, because women never attained to a sufficient consideration in the 
East, and long ere the idea was conceived, either os a political engine or 
as the incense of flatteiy, the pantheon was amp)} furnished with pre-exist- 
ing gods. 

From these considerations he passes to an examination of the Hindu 
theology. In the esoteric, the existence of a supreme being, though no 
external worship >va.s paid to him, ** was most carefully inculcated, and 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva were invariably represented as entirely depen- 
dent upon him, and equally subject to production and final dissolution as 
the meanest atom ;" but ** the exoteric has presented to the people for their 
veneration and worship an infinite number of angelic and divine beings.” 
This, we conceive, is not only a true picture of the Hindu, but also of all 
antient theology in eveiy country where tlie primitive idolatry acquired force ; 
since Brahma, Vishnu, and IStiiva, as the representatives of the Supreme 
Being or Ineffable Mind (whilst the sun and the moon, the personified firma- 
ment, fire, air, water, earth, to which other planets may be added, were 

• nwrrliM Into the Motunnd AObiity of Anckot and IIJimIh Mytholoffy, by Liior. Coi»|VAi*a 
lUvvsOT, ortlMBoaSavlinnaryEitaMlHiiiWBt. LoodoD, 1831. 4lo.pp.4IM. LoBtfun and Co. 
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dei6ed as his agents), had analogies more or less striking in almost every 
part of Asia. Nor is this surprising, if the postulate, that' the whole 
system branched off from Babylonia, be admitted. Clearly, however, as 
this fact appears,. ..a cause adequate to the solution of every effect, — ^it has 
been unaccountably overlooked by many inquirers into antient mythology, 
who have too often wa.sted both their time and learning in erecting theories 
at direct variance with the data presented by the nations themselves, and 
too often resorted to absurd and impossible etymologies, having little or no 
connexion with the languages of those whose theogonies and legends they 
have thereby sought to elucidate. Thus, one party has referred every super- 
stition of former times to perverted recollections of the Noetic era, and 
another imagined Egypt to have been the cradle of idolatry. The know- 
ledge, the antiquity, and far-spread fame of the Egyptian priesthood would 
naturally have allured investigators to their schools; and tlie statements of 
the Greeks and others, who actually examined their lore, as far as they 
would disclose it, corroborated the long-sanctioned impression, and taught 
both philosopher and poet to regard that favoured land as the motlier of 
science and pupil of the gods. But much of that philosophy, which the 
Greeks boasted to have derived from Egypt, was, as Mr. Colebrooke has 
shewn, cultivated and taught in India. Hence, although vve do not 
entirely assent to Col. Kennedy’s remarks on Egypt, we feel assured that 
its idolatry could not have distinctly originated in the country, but must have 
been founded on die same causes, as in others, although it may gradually 
have become more complex and intricate after its establishment there. We 
know too little of its earliest periods, much less how far Herodotui> may 
have authentically interpreted the sources to which he was indebted for his 
information, and far too little of the causes which inundated it with demi- 
gods, to elevate the Egyptian into a separate class of idolatry. Colonel 
Kennedy, indeed, assents to the doctrine of Cudworth and Sir Wm. Jones, 
that all the different deities alluded to the unseen god, under different names, 
and implied the powers of nature, whence among the Hindus and others 
we notice, in their hymns and invocations, d long list of epithets in various 
ways expressive of their functions or legendary actions. These, however, 
as he notices, are all referable but to one god, which, having been possibly 
forgotten by the emigrants in the course of their migrations, they in process 
of time were accounted distinct by the vulgar, for whom the notion of an 
invisible arbiter was too refined and philosophic. 

There exists a great force in his arguments against the acceptation of 
Osiris for die sun, and in his hypothesis, that he was one of the three 
principal gods into which tlie Egyptians believed that the Supreme Being, 
on willing the existence of this universe, had multiplied himself ; that, in the 
lapse of time, his peculiar character and attributes had gradually become of 
a mixed and indeterminate nature, in the same manner as it has happened to 
those of Shiva in Jndia." Thus, in the wives of the Egyptian gods we 
discern the Hindu Sactis; in Osiris and Isis (as Sir Wm. Jones discovered), 
“ Iswaraor Isa and Isani or Isi;” and in Typhon, not that evil principle 
which has been asserted, but the impersonification of the sea — an opinion 
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statedly Plutaroh and confirmed by the sense of in Arabic.* The 
analogy between the deities of Egypt and India has been indeed so fre- 
quently pointed out, that it is needless to extend the catalogue* or to exhibit 
the proofs ; but were we in possession of records relating to tlie first settle- 
ments in these countries, we should doubtless, notwithstanding the many 
monstrosities and incumbrances which are now presented to us, more clearly 
perceive the full identity of the two. Although recent discoveries in deci- 
phering the hieroglyphics corroborate very many of the assertions of the 
Greeks, still, when we consider the var}ing and often contradictory 
accounts which they have given respecting Egypt, the quicquid Gracia 
mendax andei in hiaiorid necessarily guards us against too implicit a 
belief, more especially when these accounts arc repugnant to the habits and 
opinions which wc notice in other people adopting a system of theology radi- 
cally the same. 

It will not, therefore, appear extraordinary that Collide! Kennedy should 
dispute the deduction of the Grecian gods from Egypt (the advocates of 
which theory can only claim the authority of a very indefinite passage in 

Hcrodotust) on grounds as strong and clear ns can rc asonably be offered 

to consideration. '1 he passage runs thus: xetrra ru wfifian 

rSr 0*Sr i| ' kiywrttM iXnXvBt if riiv JiVti flit ik rSf 

HKii, trwBattfittif cvrm (in'* fulXifta 

iix *Kiyinmv yi^ fik Mt kmi 

’ler/iK Giuiif xai Xaf/mt xai rSt'iiXXinf (r>WP * fnyvitrmvi iciii 

TMTi T<i pvufiarii irri tv t»j kiyif ^ it ri Xiydvri uvfi 

*A<y«srri«/. The first evidence arising from this quotation is, at the 

best, but hypothetical: Herodotus heard that the names of the gods came 
/rom the barbarians, and consecjuently thinks that they must have been 
principally derived from Egypt, because, with the exception of Neptune, 
the Diascuri, Juno, Vesta, Themis, the Graces, and the Nereids, the 
names of the other gods had been from time immemorial in the country, 
which, even if admitted to be correct, w*ill by no means prove them to have 
been indigenous, much less affect the position, that they were introduced 
by emigrants from other parts. His authority, viz. that he repeats the 
statements of the Egyptians themselves, can rank no higher than autho- 
rity founded on the assertions of other idolaters, most of whom pretend 
their rites and ceremonies to have been primitively revealed to them by tlic 
Divinity. 

But Colonel Kennedy attacks the inference drawn from this passage by 
writers on mythology still more forcibly: “ it must (he says) be here parti- 
cularly recollected, that this opinion relates to an occurrence which, accord- 
ing to the received syxtem of chronology must have taken place about 
ELBVEW BUKDRRD years previously to Herodotus's visiting Egypt; and 
Bmt it depends entirely on verbal information, and on the resemblance, 
the particDlars of which he does not explain, u hich Herodotus supposed to 
exist between certain deities of Egypt and Greece. But so obviously 


• Cf.JsMaMfcl, Pssth., Ls, e.a |a 
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liable to error are such premises, that any conoliision deduced from them 
must be extremely questionable.” Herodotus also, the Colonel observes, 
excludes Neptune and Juno from the Egyptian pantheon, and identifies no 
one with Pluto ; whereas from the times of Homer and Hesiod^ all three 
formed “ so essential and constituent a part of Grecian mythology, that it 
is utterly improbable that they could have been introduced into it alter its 
first establishment.” The gods, likewise, whom he assimilates to the 
Grecian, he describes so difierently from tlicm, that his readers have no 
means of judging the degree of correctness or of fancy to be assigned to 
his identifications. The strong evidence which we have that the Egyptian 
paintings and sculptures now existing existed in his day^ in which the 
external appearance of not one Egyptian god bears the slightest similarity to 
any Grecian deity, adds still further to our conviction that he must not be 
servilely followed in his declaration. As to the information which he may 
have received from tlie priesthood, what is more natural than that their 
vanity, arising from their high claims to antiquity, should have induced them 
to find parallels to his descriptions ? The case of Capt. VVilfurd proves 
how readily this may be effected. 

Hesiod and Homer, who lived not more than 400 years before this histo* 
rian, were the first, by his confession, who composed a theogony for the 
Greeks, ascribing distinct epithets, dignities, functions, and figures to the 
gods, the original system having been received hy the Hellenes from the 
Pelasgi. Hence, as Colonel Kennedy urges, according to this account, 
the gods previously existed in Greece, and — their names only — were 
derived from Egypt;” notwithstanding which, the advocates of the received 
opinion solve the difficulty by asserting the establishment of Egyptian 
colonies in Greece. Mr. Milford is inclined to the notion, but has abstained 
from quoting the passages w'iiich should support it. Diodorus Siculus and 
Strabo record the expedition of Danaus from Egypt to Argos, and of Pelops 
from Phrygia to the Peloponnesus; but preceding writers, in conformity 
with the Arundelian marbles (Ep. 9.), allow but a single ship to Danaus 
and his company. The utmost, therefore, which can be inferred from these 
and like traditions, is, that sonic foreigners with a few followers settled in 
Greece, " and, as far as individual influence extended, may have contributed 
to its civilization ;” but not the slightest evidence of Egyptian colonies 
forming establishments there, ** in the sixteentli century before the Christian 
era,” arises either from the separate or collective statements. 

The deities of Homer and Hesiod, consequently, appear identical with 
those adored by the Pelasgi, whose name may be retraced to Asia; and 
Strabo affirms that the Pelasgi were established all over Greece, and were 
the first who were powerful there : Herodotus also mentions that Pelasgia 
was once its general name. Hence Mr. Milford admits, that the early 
inhabitants of Asia Minor, Thrace, and Greece, seem to have been the 
same people. In fact, the Greek mythology abounds with references to 
Asiatic and Thracian legends, and in the heroic ages, the intercourse between 
tlie Greeks and Asiatics induces the idea, that they were kindred nations. 
Thus, as Colonel Kennedy argues, the first settlers in the Peloponnesus 
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must ^ve traversed the iSgean sea, or the first migration from Asia Minor 
to Europe must have been across either the Hellespont or the Thracian 
Bosphorus : but it is more probable that the first settlers in Thrace, where 
the Pelasgi are first found in Europe, should have crossed the Hellespont, 
urbere the land on the one side is visible from the land on the other, and 
that Greece should have been peopled from Thrace, than that the first 
settlers in Greece should have come immediately across the iSgean sea, and 
have consequently embarked in Asin, without knowing that an opposite coast 

was in existence Indeed, Thrace was^ the original seat of Grecian 

sftng and Grecian fable.” No ancient writer having explicitly mentioned 
the arrival of colonists in Gieece after the Pelasgi, or any event which des- 
troyttdtheir sway, Ave can onI\ account for their disa])pearance from history 
by presuming that their name became in some manner superseded, and that 
they continued under another “ appellation to form the principal part of the 
Grecian people.” 

Now, if the earliest inhabitants of Greece down to the Trojan war were 
Pelasgi, with no other admixture of foreigners but 4hat of tlie Phrygian 
colony under Pelops, and if the Asiatic origin of tJie Pelasgi cannot be dis- 
puted, it is here urged, that fi recce mu«t hai'c derived its religion from Asia 
Minor through Thrace, and not from Eg>pt, Phcrnicia, or Iiibya. The 
Iliad also shews the religion of Asia Minor to have been the same as that 
of Greece; and if Etruria and liatiuni were also indebted to colonists from 
Asia Minor for their language and ci\ili/ation, their nuthologics became 
necessarily .similar, which will explain the nflinit> between the JiBtin and 
Greek tongues. Abate Lanzi, indeed, deduces the latter from fireeee; but 
Etruria having been enriched by colonies from Asia Minor, it is evident that 
to this quarter its first .source must be retraced; the cause, however, which 
has assigned dificrent names to particular god^, such as /cus and .fupiter, 
Poseidon and Neptune, Aphrodite and Venus, vtc. must ever remain an 
anomaly difficult of explanation. 

The author s next inquiry relates to the mythology of I’liracia, Germany, 
and Scandinavia. The old opinion, that ScUhin was the cradle of the reli- 
gion of northern Europe, which aUo Professor .Mono adopts, fixing it to 
the banks of the Borysthencs, is dispnived by the indisputable testimony of 
language, nor are nn\ migrations of the western Scythians into northern 
Europe recorded b> Herodotus or any ancient writer. The Cto.spc*ls of 
Ulphilai being m the Gothic tongue, the Goths who spoke it must have been 
of the same origin as the (Germans and Seamlinavians ; “the question, 
therefore, i.s simply, were the (b-ta* and Goths the same people? and if so, 
were the Get® Scythians or not ?” From the testimonies of Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus, it is plainly evident that the (*eta» were Throcians and 
from the observation of the former, that ** where Thracia ends Scythia 
begins” it is equally manifest, that the Thracians and Scythians were dis- 
tinct people. Notwithstanding which, Pinkerton and Dr. Jamieson, on 
authority of such writers as Trcbellius Pollio, Syncellus, and others of 
later date, have identified the Geta> with the Scythians, witliout attempting 
to produce any evidence. “Three hundred years, Uierefore, before ihe 
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Christian era, it will follow, that the country extending from the confines of 
Macedonia, along the Hellespont, Propontis, and Euxinc Sea, to the Borys- 
thcnes, and' from the Hellespont and Euxine on both sides of the Danube; 
to the frontiers of the Suevi, was occupied by a single race of people, who 
were Thracians, not Scytliians : nor can it admit of doubt, that the Thra- 
cians derived their origin from Asia Minor, and not from Sojthia, either 
western or eastern.” 

The little that is known, of Thracian mythology being comprised in those 
few words of Herodotus which mention that the Thracians worshipped 
Mars, Bacchus, and Diana, and that their princes paid particular devotion 
to Mercury (Lib. .5, c. 7), wc have not materials for comparing with it 
those of Germany and Scandinavia. Adelung, however, and some modern 
Germans, refer their ancestors to middle Asia ; but there exists no trace of 
migrations from middle Asia to Europe, either in history or tradition ; and 
Adelung confesses the (rcrman coasts to have been unknown to the rest of 
the W'orld till 320 ^cars before Christ, 'j'he arguments of C*olorH.d Kennedy, 
that the peopling and civilization of German^ could scarcely have made 
any progress in the first C/hnstian century are, on the other hand, fully cor- 
roborated by the picture which 'I'acitus has drawn of (icrman manners ; 
nor did it escape (Obbon, that the pciiod must have been comparatively 
recent. If, then, we elucidate this point “ by the gradual extension of the 
Thracians from the frontiers of Maccdoiua along the Hellespont and 
Euxine to the Bor}stlicnes, and from these limits on the south-east to the 
Baltic and Scandinavia on the north-west,” wc aiford a solution more con- 
sistent witli all the indications of history and tradition, and freer from 
objections, than the others which have been proposed, explaining at the 
same time the only manner in which the afiinit} between the earliest speci- 
men of the Thracian language and the various Teutonic dialects can be 
developed. For Mcrsia having lieen a province of Thracia, whence other- 
wise arose the wonderful •rc.seiiiblance between the Moeso-Gothic and the 
'I'cutonic family ? Though tiie theological system of Thracia be unknown, 
wc may legitimately argue, that it nccorded with the German religion as 
closely as the languages mutually agi^c ; and the accounts of Caesar and 
Tacitus shew that the primitii e s>steni consisted in the adoration of the 
sun, the planets, and the elements. Nor were these people destitute of 
sublime conceptions in their religious tlieoiy and piactice ; for, deeming a 
confinement within the walls of temples derogatory from the natures of their 
gods, they consecrated to them woods and groves, and scrupled in any way 
to assimilate them to the human form, with which the details of the Scythian 
religion given by Herodotus do not coincide. If 'Scandinavia also W'as 
peopled from Germany, its religion must hove been originally the same ; 
for in Colonel Kennedy's opinion, the wild inconsistencies and improbabili- 
ties of the EddaSf — no such a city as Asgard on the Tanais being recorded 
by ancient writers^ — “ evince that the Eddie mythology could not possibly 
have originated until after the C’hrislian era.” The names of the days of 
the week, however, fully prove the some gods to have been at one time 
known both to the Germans and Scandinavians, the simple planetary and 
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elementary worship having among the latter « gradually assumed^ by indU 
genout means, now undiscoverable, that peculiar character which has ren- 
dered the Edda an object of so much speculation.*' 

These inquiries having been premis^, the author passes to an examina- 
tion of the authenticity and antiquity of tlie sacred books of the Hindus. 
Two thousand years since, India presented to the Greeks the same idolatry 
and customs which now exist there, and /Aen they appeared to have been of 
veiy remote date : the nature, indeed, of its institutions and castes proves 
them not to have been liable to change, and nothing but the total extirpation 
of the brahmans can effect or could have effected the destruction of the 
works which define their religious and civil enactments. The autlienticity 
and antiquity of Sanscrit works are not, therefore, disproved by much of 
their contents being fabulous, ** because neither tlie Vedas, the Upanishads, 
nor the Purans profess to be historical compositions ; and none but absurd 
consequences can result from forcing the religious personages which occur 
in the Hindu sacred books to become actually historlf^l characters, and 
from attempting to define the exact age at which they are supposed to have 
lived. It was this latter s} stem which so far misled Sir Wm. Jones, in his 
Essay on Indian Chronology, abetted by an extravagant attempt to recon- 
cile the early legends of the Hindus \tith the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis; for it is manifestly impossible that any connection can be esta^ 
blished between the Indians and the Hebrews. But to effect this, lie 
lamentably placed the characters in juxta-position, contraiy' olten to the 
manner in which they are described by the Hindus : thus, H irony acasipu 
and Bali, whom he identifies with Nimrod and Belus, were not mortals, 
but princes of the Asuras.” 

Tlie charge of Colonel Wilford and Bentley, that the ancient Sanscrit 
works were either destro}ed or remodelled, is likewise disproved by the 
impossibility of effecting such a thing in a countrv, ‘‘the area of which is 
upwards of one million square miles, di\ided into a nunitier of independent 
states, speaking distinct languages, and conraining mure than one hundred 
and thirty millions of inliabitanLs." Against lliis, we may bNo add, that 
the translations of Sanscrit works into the popular dialects, of which there 
always most have been some, would have been a sufficient guarantee. 
Bentley's reasonings have been, moreover, shewn to be fallacious, even on 
the astronomical grounds upon which lie has founded Ibem, and from his 
own data and concessions to Ijc self-contradictory ; and as he has adopted 
the number of reigns mentioned in the Sanscrit works, which he deems to 
be spurious, it will follow that ilicir authenticity or Hpuriousness could have 
been of no consequence to his system. Lieut. Col. Warren, indeed, sen- 
sibly observes, that he cannot liclicve any set of men effeeiing a change to 
have had ** ike ttpecific putyobe of doing au:ajf their antient hibtotg/’ 
but the astronomical works of the Hindus are distinct from (heir sacred ; 
and however the former may require alterations, it is evident that tlie latter 
cannot be susceptible of them. 

Colonel Kennedy still further remarks, that Uie sacred books of the 
Hindus afford no data from which the period of thrir composition may be 
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determined, even by approximation, die writen apparently never having 
intended them to be subjected to chronological oompntation. The irst 
historical era is that of V’icramaditya=59 years A.C., whence a period of 
3,000 years, in which the Hindus pretend to no "continuous aooounts, 
either religious, traditional, or historical,*’ remains : — a chasm which cannot 
be filled up. Yet other circumstances conspire to evince the anthenticiity 
and antiquity of the Hindu religion, among which " an unvaried uniformity 
of conception, and a total absence of all foreign modes of thinking and 
extraneous interpolations,” are prominently apparent: the descriptions 
which the works contain of manners, customs, and faith, are too accurate 
to he spurious ; and, as Mr. Colebrooke says, no system of forger}' would 
he equal to the arduous task of fabricating large works to agree with the 
very numerous citations pervading thousands of volumes, in every branch of 
literature, dispersed tlirough the various nations of Hindus inhabiting Hin- 
dustan and the Dckhin. I'he want of arrangement, simplicity of stile, 
and repetitions in the Puranas — facts observable in all early books— are thus 
the best vouchers of their antiquity ' and authenticity ; for if the alleged 
recent date of Sanscrit works be true, how, the aid of typography having 
been unknown^ could they in so short a time have been so widely circulated 
and multiplied throughout the immense empire of India ? Colonel Kennedy 
believes the period at which they began to be composed to have been at least 
1,100 or 1,200 years A.C. 

He next proceeds to make general remarks on the Hindu religion, in 
which, though respecting the nature of the Supreme Being it be pantheism, 
it always acknowledged one Ekernal Mind — the immateriality and immor- 
tality of the soul — and a future state of reward and punishment. Originally, 
however, the Hindus appear to have had correct notions of the nature of 
God, but subse({uentiy, not understanding " how spirit could produce and 
act upon matter, they either identified the two together, or denied the real 
existence of matter.” But the doctrine of Maya, or the illusive operation 
of the Deity, grants only to matter an apparent existence in those forms of 
which the universe is composed, whilst the perceptions caused by tliem are 
positive manifestations of God's essence under these illusive appearances. 
The Hindu believes himself to be an undivided part of God’s all pervading 
spirit, though, as long as the illusory idea of the actual existence of the 
universe continues, he suffers pain and pleasure; but when he shall be eman- 
cipated from its bonds, he shall again become identified with the Supreme 
Being. Till that period, he must act under the influence of Maya : hence 
have originated the ascetic practices of the Hindus to attain this emancipa- 
tion of final beatitude, which, however, is so difficult of attainment, that 
man is doomed to a succession of different states of being, excepting during 
those intervals in which he is condemned to suffer the pains of Hell or enjoy 
the pleasures of Paradise, previously to his re-appearance in this world, 
until he be finally sufficiently purified to be identified with God. Thus 
accounting the miseries of this life the consequences of transgressing in a 
former state of being, he derives from the doctrine of transmigration of 
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ao^ls the highest iaducements to morality, lest in another birth his sufferings 
be yet further aggravated. 

God being without form or quality, his power could be only perceptible 
by being manifested under a visible form, whence from his volition that the 
universe should be, atoms were produced, from which, variously agitated 
and combined, proceeded every modification of these illusive appearances : 
but the Hindu believes not, like Democritus, that the aggregation of these 
produced the human soul. But the human soul differs in purity from the 
supreme soul ; for, when God willed to manifest himself, his nature was 
somewhat changed by the production of three essential qualities, which 
together gave rise to ahankar, or consciousness of individual existence. It 
is this which is united with the human soul, and causes it to suffer pain or 
feel pleasure, and to be subject to future reword and punishment : and as it 
is supposed to be excluded from actual union with the Supreme Soul ** by 
being enclosed in a subtle vehicle, as air in a \esscl2[’ the walls of this 
vehicle must be dissolved ere it can again become homegeneous with the 
latter, ** as when the sides of the vessel arc broken, the air contained in it 
immediately mixed with the circumambient atmosphere.” 

The origin of the universe is “an unquestionable creation ex w#7///o,” 
and in the Puranas, and other works which treat of it, the existence of 
matter is decidedly admitted, which evinces, in Colonel Keniiedv’s opinion, 
that the Hindu religion, as it existed in remote times, must have lieen 
formed from two equally venerated s} stems, “ so that neither of them 
admitted of being rejected but those expressions, which imply mate- 
rialism, must not be understood literally and as contradictory to the system, 
but as the consequence of imperfect notions respecting the real nature of 
spirit and matter. I'or a material form being indispensable to action, 
according to the Hindu doctrine, (iod was supposed onl) to make hm power 
cflicaeious by the assumption of material rxislence; whence he invested 
tlic three qualities, which sprang from his esseiieo, with siibstnnlial forms, 
as Brahma, Vishnu, and Sna, his creative, prescr\ alive, and destructive 
energies. Y et even for this, according to the yarmUya Purany it was 
requisite tliat hesiiuuld have momentaril) assumed a corporeal form. 

In the Hindu mythology, however, the peculiar characters of tliesc res- 
pective h\po.stascs are not preserved nor illiistintcd: “Brahma, though 
named the creator, is not represented ns such, but merely as the pater 
magttvs (piiamaha) of all animated beings : nor docs Shiva ever ap})ear 
as the destroyer, and it is but obscurely intimated, that he occasions the 
destruction of all things at the end of each katpa : the watars, however, 
of V ishnu, might he considered as indications of his being tlie preserver^ 
were it not that these manifestations of such a character are merely occa- 
sional and solicited, and not spontaneous : and at other times he exerts not 
the constant watchfulness of a superintending providence.” Holy men 
also and men unholy, and even women, have had power to interrupt the 
laws of nature; curses have been pronounced, of which deities have felt 
the effects; — and boons by devotional acts and penances have been obtained, 
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which have been always so misapplied as to cause Vishnu or Siva to redress 
the grievances by destroying the individuals who obtained them. In the 
present day, also, the Hindus are divided into three great sects: — ^the 
V uishnavaSy who reject Siva and consider Vishnu the Supreme Being— 
the SaivaSf who consider Siva such and reject Vishnu — and the Smartao, 
who deem both entitled to adoration, but seem to give the p^’e- eminence to 
Siva. Brahma, likewise, in the F'edas and other works, is identified with 
the Supreme Being. To the votaries of each of these three deities are 
promised four degrees of beatitude : SaloAya, inhabitation of the same 
heaven; Safnipya, approximation ; Sarupyn, assimilation; and Sayujya, 
identification or the termination of pleasure and pain, besides the final 
beatitude of identification with the Supreme Being. Originally, equal 
honours and power were ascribed to all three, who with their female ener- 
gies, certain forms, in which \rishnu, Shiva, and Devi have manifested 
themselves, and impersonifications of the firmament, the air, fire, water, and 
the earth,” were the deities of the Hindus in the earliest times. Mono- 
theism and Polytheism are therefore so intimately blended together, as well 
probably more than 3,0(K) years ago as in the present day, that it is inferrible, 
that neither system preceded the other, but that both were coeval; conse- 
quently, in a religion consisting of two perfectly distinct systems, in every 
opinion formed of it, “ the theological doctrines ought always to be care- 
fully distinguished from the polytheistical tenets, in which the Hindus at the 
same time believe.” 

Our limits will now oblige us rapidly to hurry over some of the succeeding 
chapters. This we more particularly regret on account of the new and clear 
light in which the Hindu theology is proposed to view, and on account of 
the curious and interesting extracts from the sacred hooks, by W'hich the 
writer's oliservations are confirmed. With respect to the two Buddhas, 
whose existence has been asserted, he observes, that in the western parts of 
India, among well informed natives, it is the general opinion^ *Uhat Buddha 
was born, as related in the Bhagawat, in Kikata, the son of Jina; and 
that, alter having effected the apostaev of Divodasa, having been prevailed 
npon by the brahmans and holy men u terminate the propagation of his 
heretical doctrines, he immediately disappeared in a deep well at Gaya, and 
that he left behind him no writings nor disciples. They further maintain, 
that no Buddhists were known in India until their sect was established by 
Gautama.” He by no means supposes Gautama to haic been one of the 
seven rishis, hut a learned brahman, “ not improbably the very same person 
who founded the Nyayn school-philosophy,” in revenge for the circum- 
stances quoted by him from the Siva-Purana, and that nothing yetjiublished 
proves Buddha ever to have established a sect, or that the doctrines imputed 
to him were transmitted through a regular succession of patriarchs to Gau- 
tama. There appears, therefore, nu historical evidence of the two Bud- 
dhas, although the existence of Gautama seems certain.* 

* HeobNTVM thttt mtatHkei wein tohaveariien from the farpetAiliien that the author of the ifmani 
XonAowaia Buddh'et, and that the epithets contained la It are thciae applied to Buddha by his votaiin, 
but never by the Hindus, and adds : 

•• Though it may seem trivial it may perhaps deserve remark, that the name of the regent of the 
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Our attentioQy tH^refore, will be more parlioularly directed to his chapter 
on Ihe affinily b^ttrera ancient and Hindu mythology as standing in a nearer 
oonnezion with the preceding parts of the work. In this he very properly 
animadverts on the ^stem accommodating mythological cosmogonies and 
events 4o the Mosaic narrative, since none, with the exception of the Mo- 
hammedan, which was borrowed from it, bear a resemblance to it. But, 
" when a similarity exists between two systems, the one of which is con- 
sistent and complete and the other incongruous and imperfect, it must have 
been from the former that the latter proceeded, unless it can be shewn that 
they were both derived from some one common origin which reasoning he 
applies to the Greeks and Hindus, the opinions of the former having been 
derived from the country, in which the latter religion originated. He 
notices the Grecian account of the four ages, as one intimately connected 
with the religious system of the Hindus and their division of time, and cer- 
tainly one not of that obvious and natural kind, which two people, between 
whom no communication had subsisted, would have adopted: also the 
destruction and renovation of the universe, a notion commonly prevalent in 
antiquity, as another point of coincidence, from which tlie ascription of 
eternity to it by some does not detract, inasmuch as the two hundred thousand 
billions of years, which the Hindus assign to it. Justly authorize eternity to 
be predicated of it. He is, however, doubtful whether the triads of anti- 
quity may be referred to the country whence the Hindu religion sprang, 
for there is an essential difference between these and the latter : in t/iem the 
Supreme Being being one of the hypostases, in thai being distinct from 
them. Yet this difference may have only resulted from the imperfect 
manner in which the doctrines of the earlier ages have been transmitted to 
later times: for it cannot be denied that the Greek and Roman writers 
frequently allude to some Divine Pow'cr superior to Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto.” TimoUieus, quoted by Cud worth, represents Orpheus affirming 

•r« V09 «cvr«v @f«Ti)T«$ r« 9r«evr«e luti «rvrd( s$ti 

r« which is analogous in a degree to the Sanscrit expression eko 

Deva irimurii, one God, but three forms:”* and Col. Kennedy, afWr 
having examined the subject, concludes that the Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans were indebted for this dogma to the Hindu religion. 

It appears from Diodorus Siculus that the lingam in India and the phallus 
in Egypt originated in the same cause ; the question therefore is, was it intro- 
duced into India from Egypt ? or did the Egyptians derive it from those with 
whom the brahmanical rites originated, who arc supposed to have dwell in 
Babylonia? The difference of form under which the brahmans, Egyptians, 
and Greeks represented it, or even tlie greater dissimilarity of manner 
under which they worsliippe<] it, will not invalidate the conclusion which 
may be drawn; since, on account of its simplicity, the bralimanioal ritual 
may have originally prevailed in Egypt, which only gradually degenerated 
into those scandalous orgies (no trace of which, however, can be dis- 

plflMt Mmairy, la finalt, li qielM Budht, and (hat ot tha Awndcr of Suddhlain 

BvUhm, awl that* fa lUnda mythoiagy, they are r e pt ewetad ai parftocUy dbilact panunaiw." 

• Sae page Sll at thdirork. 
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covered in die Hindu religion), by which the festival of Dionosos in Greece 
were disgraced/* 

Notwithstanding these coincidences between antient and Hindu mytho* 
fogy, two objections against the Greek from the Hindu may be adduced. 
The first is, that among the Greeks the priesthood was assigned to no 
distinct class, whereas in India, Persia, Babylonia, Palestine, and Egyp4 
it was separated from the rest of the people ; for even in the time of Homer 
the sacrifices were performed by the princes, not by the priests. Had, there- 
fore, Greece received its mythology from Asia, or even from Egypt, this 
most important accessary of all religious systems would have been also 
adopted/* and even if no portion of the priesthood accompanied the Pelasgi, 

this class ought still to liave existed in Phrygia and otlier parts of Asia 
Minor.” Hence the author considers this difiiculty as an anomaly incapable 
of explanation, leaving it to the decision of the reader, whether it be suffi- 
cient to overbalance the evidence which results from numerous coincidences, 
that the general similarity could not have subsisted unless the Grecian 
mythology had actually been derived from tlic Hindu. In our opinion, 
however, this does not appear an important difficulty, because among the 
Greeks, Persians, niid others, in very early ages, the princes combined the 
sacerdotal with the legal function; also, because we know not enough of the 
Pelasgi and tlie primitive Greeks to warrant the assertion tliatthey had not a 
regular priesthood. 

The other objection is the dethronement and expulsion from heaven of 
CobIus by Saturn, and of Saturn b} Jupiter. To sucli changes in heaven 
there is nothing analogous in Hindu legends; for altiiough each kalpa befaolda 
a new Indra, the colonel has observed no trace of Indra having been 
deprived of his celestial sovereignty. It is therefore probable, either 
that this fhblc may not have formed a part of the primitive Greek mythology, 
or may have been derived from some distinct source. Hence this objection 
is unimportant likewise. 

The wars of Jupiter and the gods with the Titans he compares to tliose 
of Indra and the gods of Swarga witli the Asuras ; the march of Bali from 
Patalam to Swarga, and the consequent dight of Indra and the other gods 
under the forms of dificrent animals, he likewise contrasts with the gods 
taking refuge in a similar manner in Egypt Even in tlie time of Homer 
and Hesiod (as be remarks), the attributes of the Grecian deities had become 
so effaced and incongruous, that the peculiar eliai'acters and functions which 
they originally had can scarcely be ascertained, and in former times other 
attributes may have been ascribed to them of which now no vestige remains. 
From the few traces, however, surviving, Jupiter shews a great corre- 
spondence to Siva : his statue with three eyes, one of which was in the 
forehead, stated by Pausanias to have belonged to Priam, is too strongly 
characterisdc to be mistaken: these three eyes the Hindus consider the sun, 
the moon, and fire. He also conjectures that the phrases, Lapideua 
Jupiter^^Jovem hapidem jurare — mynm km* may 

have referred to sacred stones, at ono time consecrated to Jupiter, as the 
Jingam to Siva. 
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But the greatest resemblance exists between Jupiter, as ruler of Olyippus^ 
with his BultmrdiDate gods, and Indra, lord of Swarga, with his heavenly 
host ; both we equally fraught wiUi pride and lust ; the one is tnrceng, 
the other Surapati (angelorum Dominus) ; the one is Diespiter, the other 
Diwaspati (diei Dominus) ; the one is Pluvius or the other 

presides over the rain and dispenses it, and both are armed witli the thunder- 
bolt. The name Zct;« also is identical with Indra's epithet Dewesha 
{Deorum Dominus\ the irregular genitive being the genitive of this 
Sanscrit term — Dewasya : Zii», liowever, seems a corruption of isham^ the 
accusative of ishoy a name of Siva. 

Neptune answers to Juminay and Pluto to Yama ; Pashi, the epithet of 
V iruna, from the noose which he carries, being probably the first part of 
Ilcmitiv; and as adlias, in Sanscrit, and in (Treek, correspond, so 
Orcus in its accusative strongly resembles the Sanscrit uragatp, a snake, 

from the abode of M’hicli reptdes in the lower regions, these arc called, 
in Sanscrit, uraga-sthanam.'* The name of he also 

ob\iously shews in the Sanskrit Arahy gen. Ara&yoy the title of the planet 
JVlars, that of or Juno, in the Sanscrit Ira^ or the earth, which won- 
derfully agrees with Plutarch’s etymology, as quoted by hlusebius: yj) ftw 
imp i tl^p^rui. (Vres he identifies uith Hhriy both in name 

and attributes, and her Greek appellation Anfinrn^f allowing for the sup- 
pression of the diganinia, with Dewamaitf one of S/iri's epithets : com- 
paring Minerva with X>er/, he retraces conjecturally her (ireek name ’A^^ijru 
in Ishani, a title of Devi. He likewise suggests that Vesta, ** quani 
vmtm mieWige fammamy” according to Ovid, may be Suraha, the consort 
of Agni. 

These combined particulars and facts, proved os far as they arc suscepti • 
ble of proof, substantiate the connexion between the liindus'^and the 
Greeks, and attest those carl) migrations by which the 'reulon!'' nations 
approached a striking similarity to the present occupnnU of 1 udia. The point 
of view from which Col. Kennedy has sun eyed thcNC extensive subjects is 
evidently correct: for, unless we suppose liubyloiiui to lia\c been the spot 
from whence these different migrations took place, we shall fail in satifactorily 
solving the problem, which is every where presented to u.s. Nor ean W'e 
well doubt tliat the sacred language of the hierophant, Homer’s language 
of the gods, w'as either the present Sanserit or an older dialect of it ; and 
perhaps if it be fated that the liabylunian bricks shall yet be deciphered, we 
shall not only acquire a clearer insight into tlic mystery w Inch has hung over 
antiquity, but even discover that the .sacred tongue of Uic I'lialdec sage, of 
which tliey doubties.s are portioius, was the same as the wonderful language 
of the modern brahman. Of this we may, pcrelianee, observe some traces 
in the surviving Chaldee, which, if the hypothesis be true, must to a certain 
extent have been influenced in its vocables by it; for, although M. Klaprotli 
has disputed the fact and animadverted on Sir \Vm. Jones for its assertion, 
no one can compare tlic Sanscrit and Chaldee roots without noticing many 
resemblances, vi'bich become the more singular, since not even Uie slightest 
analogy subsists between the grammars. 
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The connexion between the Hindus and the Greeks is still further evinced 
by the accordance of the languages, which is suffiGiently strong to point to 
a common origin, and it maybe remarked tliat Homer so frequently uses the 
verbs in fit, as to occasion the conjecture that they were the primitive Greek 
form; if so, as they closely approach to the Sanscrit form, they add 
another link to the existing chain of evidence. 

We must now dismiss Col. Kennedy's valuable work by strongly re- 
commending it to the perusal of our readers, ns one in which every subject 
has been examined without an undue bias, and in which the pidished learn- 
ing of the classical scholar has been applied to deeply interesting oriental 
researches. 

THE OLDEN TIME. 

tiAi. \ fjt 

Hafix. 

Thfre is an hour, when ages rise to view, 

And flit before the Fancy’s radiant eye, 

When Time's still records of the moulder'd hue 
Lead back the mind to scenes, ivhidi ne'er shall die. 

Tliere is an hour, when MemVy’s potent spell 
Divinely opens Death's long>sealed bier ; 

When those, who rul'd, or wrote, cr nobly fell. 

In scenes of fancied life once more appear. 

Forc’d by that charm in Valhnl's spacious hall 
We sec fierce Odin animate his horde, 

And all those valiant deeds to mind recall. 

Which mark'd in orient lands their deadly sword. 

Till in the west, with blood and carnage rife, 

They fix’d their scats and dar’d the wild affray, 

And pour’d their legions, prodigal of life, 

O’er distant realms, yet strange to foreign snay. 

Thus fore’ll, we witness o’er a world unknown 
Osiris peace and useful arts disperse, 

Or read in mystic Egypt's sculptur’d stone 
Events, long since conceal’il from poet’s verse. 

Or as from Sliin.'ir mov'd the motley clan, 

In quest of novel seats and lands unsung. 

We trace the gcn'ral history of man, 

Attested by each faith, and rite, and tongue. 

Fix'd by the spell, we mark proud Bralima’s race. 

And untient Ireun's fire-revering tribe. 

Beyond the date of man their fathers trace, 

And from the mind divine their lore imbilx}. 

We view the gods appear in human form. 

And grace the earth with their transcendantline: 

Against the Devs, dire re^nts of the storm. 

We Paris view and warlike cliiefs combine. 

We see great Rama urge his blood-stain'd car. 

Or think of Jamdiid’a splendour with a sigh. 

Of Rustam's deeds, the thunderbolt of war, 

Or Sohrab daring wiUi his sire to vie. 

Or Antar, urging on his bold career. 

Midst tribes as free, as earth-encircling air. 

Lords of the sandy waste and sword and spear, 

The mighty lions of their desert lair. 
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We iDftrk tlie vail, which, Kke loiDe miit of gloom, 
Dropton the wanderinge of eoch earlier age ; 

We feel, alas ! oblivion waa Uieir doom. 

The doom alike of savage and of aage. 

Through the wide world we stretch our anxious ken. 

And seek some blest at least with happier lot : 

Where'er wo look, the desdny of men 

Meets our research : alas 1 we find them not. 

Of Scythian rovers, ah ! bow little known ! 

Though destin'd to infest Europa's plains ; 

Of Carriage too, beyond her wars witli Rome, 

Her name and chiefs, alas ! what else remains f 

But Philip's son oblivion's spell invades. 

And bursts by deeds of arms the fount of liglH ; 
IXspelling from the gloom the ling'ring sliades. 

He slien s a wisdom, as his trophies, bright. 

The Grecian sage receiv'd the rusliing ray. 

Like old Prometheus from indignant Jove * 

In attic haunts new muses diose to stray, 

And lovely Cristina deck'd the Dorian grove. 

Yet still no rose, no nightingale was found, 

Save where Anacreon pour'd bis festive song. 

Or w here Bucolic bards aspir'd to sound 
Tile strains, which to the eastern lute belong. 

But though tlicse lays of love and nature came 
To tune to foreign themes the Grecian's page, 

Th' enfeebled lyre. Its notes no more the same. 

Moan’d like a bulbul oiptive in his cage. 

Yet, where are they— the sons of song and pow'r, 
Whose mighty acts in ruin'd glories lie ? 

Ah • vain the wish that would recall their hour • 

And will them, like their deeds, not doom’d to die ! 

They passed, as meteors * and tlie shades of night 
O’erwhelm the ^pat, which mark'd them for its own. 
Save where some star slieds forth its glimmering light. 
But fails to make their former brilliance known. 

And o’er their works Destruction holds its sway : 

E'en Babylon is fall’n no more to rise ; 

The bittern and the owl and beasts of prey 

Now sojourn, wtiere once incense sougtit the skies. 

And Jainshid’s pile, that grand atu|>endous mass. 

In fragments lies, by Moslem feet defil'd ; 

And mighty Tad mdr (shall thus ^lory pass?) 

Is lost midst desert sands and tribes as wiliL 

So Bali’s city, merg'd beneath the wave, 

Like those lietween the Asphaltitic sliore. 

Proclaims, that nought.can Fate's destruction brave, 
Tliat nought their pristine grandenr can restore. 

Just so, o’er them, who rul'd those wide domains. 

And taught fierce War the softer muse to woo, 

Witli iron sceptre Death now sternly reigns. 

And all the tears they have is heav'n's own dew. 

What ! though tli’ historic page, whiib slicws their might, 
Marks \mi Home dredf, which aignalia’d tbair day. 

Too scanty remnants of each glorious fight. 

Too brief memorials of unt^unded sway ; 

Yet, OB th* eternal pyramids secure. 

Which Fate's relentleas grasp cannot consume, 

Still shall their mem'ries live, whilil time enduiv. 

And tear unwilling hoROun finon the tomb. 


D. 0. W. 
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OPEN TRADE WITH CHINA. 

TO THE EDnOB. 

Sir At a time when the affairs of the East-lndia Company are eidting 
so much attention, it may not be deemed ebtrosive in one who has had some 
means of forming a correct judgment on question, as to the expe- 
diency of throwing open the China trade, to submit a few remarks for 
the consideration of those who have to legislate on the subject : and al- 
though I do not pretend to throw much new light on the matter in dis- 
pute between the East-lndia Company and the anti-monopolist, yet I deem it 
not impossible that the following view of the subject may lead to some good, if 
it even does no more than induce the supporters of an " Open Trade** to 
moderate their expectations of the benefit which they anticipate to derive from 
the abolition of the Company’s China monopoly. 

I am by no means an advocate (generally speaking) of a system of mono- 
poly, and am decidedly of opinion that, in almost all cases, the more free 
commerce is left, the more will it flourish, and in proportion benefit mankind 
in general ; but I consider the trade with China as an exception to a general 
rule, and for reasons which I shall hereafter state. 

There is little doubt, for instance, that if the corn-trade were thrown open, by 
the abolition of a protecting duty, a very large proportion of foreign com must 
be purchased with specie, and that the balance of trade would, in so far, be against 
this country: but that specie must have been previously obtained by the produc- 
tions of the soil or industry of Great Britain ; where we may suffer in the one 
trade, we shall benefit in another ; and it appears obvious that the corn taken 
from the continental markets, and brought into our own, must tend to enhance 
the price in the former and reduce it in the latter, until the value in each be- 
comes pretty nearly upon a par, and the most expert and most indu;»triou8 
manufacturers must then assume the command in all markets where their pro- 
ductions are in demand.-^This however is a discussion somewhat ** far apfield’* 
from the purport of this letter, except that three-fourths of the teas and com- 
modities of China always have been, and roust still be, purchased by the mer- 
chants of England (whether the East-lndia Company or private individuals) with 
specie or bills on India or England* and no country ought to *expect that 
every branch of its trade should yield ii balance in its favour. 

Every person, who has been in the habit of seeing any thing of Chinese 
edicts, or knowing any thing of Chinese customs, will be aware that the whole 
system of Chinese legislation is one of precedents, and an emperor or mand ar in 
of China would as soon think of altering any of the customs or laws of the 
celestial empire, as he would of endeavouring to controvert Confucius himself. 
The Chinese are not to be considered as a people upon whom a new light is 
likely to break, which would induce them to change or alter a custom that has 
existed for ages; and it will be in vain that the English nation look to them to 
allow any thing approaching a freedom of trade at Canton, or to permit Euro- 
pean vessels to visit any other port of tiiat empire. 

From the period of the commencement of Europeans trading with China, the 
whole of thdr commerce has been carried on with a Hong, consisting of seve- 
ral merchants, authorized by the government to trade with the ''Barbarians,” 
as they term foreigners ; and for the privilege of so trading they are compell^ 
to pay a heavy tax to government, independently of an occasional tight 
" squeeze” by liit mandarins and hoppo. The trade, on the part of the Chi- 
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nese, is therefore a strict monopoly, and in my opinion can only be met and 
carried on successfully, by the British nation, through the medium of a mono* 
poly on its part. 

It may be said that the Americans carry on a trade prosecuted by individuals ; 
but those, whose occasional visits to China may have enabled them to form a 
correct judgment on the subject, will know, that their trade has always derived 
considerable benefit and facilities from the existence of the East-lndia Com- 
pany's factory at Canton, through whose influence and weight with the Hong 
merchants (and through them with the government) the foreign trade with 
China has been kept in some degree of check and controul. 

Let it be remembered, that the factory at Canton are the only customers the 
Hong merchants have, whose business they regard as of any material conse- 
quence to them, or to whom they can look for assistance and support in any 
emergency of commercial distress ; and their commerce is of sufficient impor- 
tance.to the Hong, to induce them to conduct fheir intercourse with something 
approaching to justice and liberality ; but do away with that wholesome check, 
and the weight which the outlay of two or three millions sterling annually, 
besides the loan or advance of as many millions of dollars, -niiust always give, 
» and throw such expenditure into the hands of hundreds of private individuals, 
each striving and competing with the other, and it will soon be discovered, to 
their cost, that the monopoly of the Hong, backed, as they always are, by the 
mandarins and hoppos (to whom alone there is any appeal on the spot), will 
overwhelm the small capitalists trading to the extent of their ^40,000 or 
j£50,000, and throw them entirely at the mercy of a dozen cormorants, who 
will then regulate the trade according to their own will and pleasure. 

By the laige sura annually expended with the Hong merchants in the pur* 
chase of tea, and by the advance which is occasionally made to them of n 
million or two of dollars, the factory arc enabled to conduct their trade on a 
tolerably secure footing ; and the same basis or system, that is acted upon by 
the Chinese with regard to the Company’s trade, is, of necessity, extended to 
the other branches of the foreign trade of Canton, and thereby the benefits of 
their influence is indirectly felt by our country or Indian trade, as well p.r by that 
of all other foreign nations, who have any intercourse with the Chinese ; though 
it is by no means a circumstance of unfrequent occurrence, that some one or 
other of the parties alluded to are obliged to solicit the good offices and inter- 
cession of the factory. If, therefore, there was not at Canton some kind of 
power of sufficient weight to cxcreise a wholesome check, in opposition to the 
monopoly of the Hong merchants (and it is not in the power of individuals to 
establish one), the whole trade would soon become entirely at their mercy, and 
must speedily either dwindle to nothing, or the parties carrying it on must 
submit to take and give such prices as the Hong .merchants may, in their 
discretion, think proper to give and to exact ; for they arc well aware that 
we must purchase their teas at any price, whilst they (the Chinese nation) 
can very well dispense with any of the articles usually taken from Europe to 
Canton. 

It will be found that, even with the facilities that the American trade with 
China has long enjoyed (and there is no other nation whose commerce has been 
worth speaking of^ it has for several years been on the decline ; and it is a sin- 
gular fact, that there is hardly a single exception of an American merchant, en- 
tering laigely into the China trade, that has not in a few years become bank- 
rupt, the agents resident in China being the only parties who have realised 
fortunes. With this example, under such favourable circumstances, before 
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tbdr eyeB, how can the British merchants expect to carry on a prosperous 
trade, after the East-India Company’s factory shall have been withdrawn? And 
it is obvious they cannot continue the expense of such an establishment at 
Canton, if the monopoly in teas be entirely withdrawn from them ; and al- 
though some wiseacres may exclaim, " Do as other nations have done, and 
establish a consulate there, to protect your trade and general interests,” those^ 
who have attained any practical knowledge of the Chinese on the spot, will tell 
them, that the consuls already there are not valued one pinch of snufi^ and that 
any one who might be sent, let him threaten, bluster, or coax, as much as he 
will, would have no more weight or influence than any other individual ; and in 
such a case, it would become necessary for the British government to make 
up their minds to support his remonstrances by an armament^ and to force a 
trade at the point of the bayonet. 

But, although I am a strong advocate for the continuance of a factory at 
Canton, possessing the influence of the present one, I am not prepared to con- 
tend that the tea-trade ought to be continued a strict monopoly in the hands of 
the East-India Company. On the contrary, I think a middling course might be 
adopted, that would meet the object of the abolitionists, and still leave the 
Company a sufficient inducement to continue their factory, and not abandon 
the tea-trade to private merchants. 

The number of vessels at present in employ in the country or Indian trade 
with China, amounts to upwards of thirty of large class, forming an aggregate of 
from 19,000 to 20,000 tons, exclusive of the Portuguese, the tonnage of 
whose vessels is not less than 4000 tons. Of these ships, which make an 
annual voyage, at least one-half the tonnage is empty on their return from 
China to India, and the owners would be glad to load back, as a return cargo, 
teas and other productions of China, at very moderate freights ; and if the 
trade with Canton were thus thrown open circuitously through the ports of 
India, not only would the wishes of the abolitionists be nearly met, but several 
other desirable points would be gained. 

The additional expense entailed on the private trade, in thus circuitously ob- 
taining teas from China, through India, in commissions, freight, insurance, 
&c., would prevent him from underselling the East-India Company so much as 
to trench upon a fair mercantile profit to them ; whilst the cost of maintaining 
a factory in Canton, which it would be choir interest to keep up so long as 
they hold the monopoly of the direct trade, would equally hinder them from 
materially underselling the free trader, whilst both would derive the benefit of a 
comptrolling power over thcHong merchants, and the country or Indian shipping 
interest (now in a deplorably depressed condition) would be materially bene- 
fited, by obtaining cargoes back for such of their ships as now return empty, 
and the competition, that would be thus safely created between the East-India 
Company and the private merchants, would be such as to maintain a beneficial 
check on prices in England, without throwing the trade exclusively into the 
hands of either party, which must inevitably be the case if the China trade be 
altogether thrown open. 

Another object, on which considerable stress has been laid, would also by 
this mode of conducting the trade be attained ; and that is, preventing ships 
manned by European seamen from going to China, except those that may be 
under the direct controul of the Company’s factory, and which, notwithstand- 
ing it is lightly thought of by those who have no local knowledge of the man- 
ners and prejudices of the inhabitants of the country, will be sufficiently appre- 
ciated by such as have visited the Celestial Empire, and hud feeling proof 
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proneneBS of the Chinese to come into hostile contact with Sn- 

Muoh has been said and written, by the opponents of the East-India Com- 
pany, upon the sulgect of their taking up ships at a so much higher rate of 
freight thpn a private merchant could charter small vessels at for similar voy- 
ages; bat, the censurers do not appear to bear in mind that the Company are 
their own insurers, and that, if they were not compelled by other circumstances 
to employ a class of ships as admirably armed, equipped, and manned, as are 
their 1200-ton ships, it would still be more to their advantage to continue their 
present practice of sailing such vessels, than to charter smaller and in every 
respect inferior vessels ; as the difference they pay in freight amounts to but a 
very small sum» as compared to the expense they would entail in premium of 
insurance, if they were not their own underwriters; and I consider the additional 
security they derive is cheaply bought by the increased expense. 

If the trade were to he entirely thrown open, and individuals permitted to 
compete with the Company in a direct trade, it will be but fair and equitable to 
relieve the latter from the compulsory condition of their existing charter, of 
keeping a heavy stock of teas in their home warehouses, And allow them an 
equal freedom of trade with their competitors. 

If such were to be the case, an overwhelming quantity of the article might be 
forced into the market, to the ruin of Uiosc who may first enter into the open 
trade, inasmuch as the Company have a two to three years' stock on hand, and 
the market would always be subject to those fluctuations in prices, which a 
superabundant supply at one time, and a scarcity at another, must always 
produce. 

I have thus endeavoured to lead those interested in the subject into what 1 
consider an impartial view of the question at issue, and shall feci that 1 have 
not uselessly trespassed on your space, if these few cursory remarks induce 
those who have to decide upon it, to follow up the ideas herein suggested by 
Such reflections and conclusions as may lead to a result beiieflciai to all 
parties. 

I remain your very obedient servant, 

Mediatoe. 


THE INDIAN ARMY. 

ON THE RECENT EBOITCTIONS. 

To IMS Eocroa. 

Sib : — Since my return from India, on perusing your Monthly iJoiirnals, I 
find that great reductions have been made with respect to the provincial batta- 
lions in Bengal, a measure which I cannot but consider a real good, and a laud- 
able subject of economy, as they were generally only useful to increase the 
allowances of old invalid officers, who usually obtained the command of dicm, 
and who received 200 rupees per mensem extra for so doing. 

With respect to their utility, I consider them of little service, as they 
merely did the duty of the civil station, where any such duty was to be done, 
but which might as well have been performed by burkandauzes, chuprassics, 
or others attached to the civilians ; or where it happened that troops of thr 
lioe were statioDed at such places, a sufficient number could be procured to 
undertake the duties, such as guarding jails, cutcherries, or going on escort 
duty, dec. without entailing a large expense upon the Company consequent on 
the support of no less than twelve battalions of locals, or provincials, mostly 
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civil, eight of which, I perceive, are now disbanded, and I hope Chat the others 
will be BO soon. 

Their policy, also, with regard to the reduction of two troops and companies 
per regiment was, 1 think, judicious, as it was not only a great saving of ex* 
pense, but created a greater facility in the manoeuvring of corps, as eight com- 
panies were in the Jotter case much better adapted to field-exercise than ten ; 
and it also further added to the efficiency of each regiment, by removing a 
great number of old and worn-out men, more fit for the invalids, to which 
many were afterwards transferred,, than to the active duties of the profession. 
But d propet of the r^ular army, — the Company’s present strength, and chief 
support,— on whom depends, in fact, the very existence of the Indian empire- 
on the influence obtained by whose European officers over the natives under 
their command, consists the welfare and safety of the state ; let us turn to 
them, and consider the effects which an ill-advised economy may occasion. 
In the first place, 1 maintain that the European officer has generally great 
controiil over the aflections and regard of the sepoys under him. They look 
up to their commanding officer as to a father, and if he acts with kindness 
towards them, as most of the European officers, I am happy to say, do, they 
will be led by him any where, whether for good or evil: as witness Sir 
George Barlow, and the mutiny of 1809, as to the latter point ; and the many 
acts of heroism and gallantry displayed by them on various occasions, when 
led on by their own immediate officers, as to the former. This being the 
case, I consider it in the highest degree impolitic to cool the energies of the 
British officers (who, for the sake of his employers at home, strains every 
nerve to conciliate the affections of the native soldiery) by a system of economy, 
insignificant in itself, as to the saving to be made, yet inflicting distress upon 
him, and in total violation of every previous pledge and compact. The re- 
sult, if persevered in, must be this; — officers will still continue to do their 
duty, but it will not be with that energy of spirit, once so characteristic of 
the Indian army. They will not, hereafter, be so ready, first to obtain, then 
to direct into the proper cliannel, the influence they might possess over the 
minds of thousands, whose good opinion of our government is the only safety 
of it Listicssiiess and inactivity will be the result ; for when the only encou- 
ragement to be met with is reduction now, of their just allowances guaranteed 
so many years ago, and then considered pet lunnent, there is nothing to incite 
them beyond the mere performance of their duty. Had the Company not inter- 
fered with the rights and privileges of the army ; had they been content to 
reduce two troops and companies per regiment, without a consequent reduc- 
tion of officers (which, to say the least of it, is unwise, as there are much 
too few already, independent of its bearing hard u|>on the junior branches of 
the service, stopping promotion for a length of time at best; ; and had they 
not resolved on promulgating the obnoxious order regarding the half batta— 
which, 1 fear, has alienated from them the hearts of the great majority of 
their military servants, and which after all will add but a trifle to the saving 
contemplated, at the expense of much discontent and dissatisfaction, — they 
would then have acted wisely, and might have gone on curtailing useless ex- 
penditure, in other ways, without occasioning the deep regrets and strong 
remonstrances of high and low, on an ill-advised economy, which in the end, 
as far as regards their officers, will verify the old adage of being “ Penny wise 
and Pound foolish." 

Kovetnber^, 1831. C. 
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TENURES OF LAND IN THE KANDYAN KINGDOM. 


The kingdom of Kandy consisted of twenty>one grand divisions, of which 
the twelve principal were called Dvtavonies; the others were called Rates, or 
districts. The Disavonies were as follow : the Four Kories, the Seven Kories, 
Uwa, Mattete, SafTragam, the Three Kories, Walapana, Udapalata, Nawere- 
kalawiya, Wellasse, Bintenne, and Tamankada. The districts, nine in num- 
ber, were Udanawere, Yalinawere, Tunpanahe, Harispotta, Dambere, Hewa- 
hete, Kotmale, Uda or Upper Bulatgamc, Pnta or Lower Bnlatgamc. 

The tenure of land was considered to be the foundation of the King’s claims 
to the services and contributions of the people ; that is, the possesors of the 
land were liable to those claims, and, vice versa, person.;, generally speaking, 
not possessing lands were liable to no regular services or duties, except, in 
some instances, light and occasional ones. 

Lands, which properly subjected the possc.ssor to regular public services 
and contributions, were low paddy lands, which could be cultivated every year, 
but not (with some few exceptions) garden or high grouads : registers of per- 
sons liable to regular service were kept by many of the* chiefs of provinces. 
An individual openly abandoning liis land (which soinetinic.s hnp[)encd, espe- 
cially in the latter years of the late king’s reign, on account of the severity of 
the duty) was no longer called upon to perform service or pay duties. Service- 
land thus abandoned was strictly the properly of the crown, and the king, in 
some instances, exercised the right by taking the crops and re-granting the 
land. According to more general cust<»m, however, the crop was disposed of 
by the chief of the province, village, or department, to which the land 
belonged, or the land wn.s re-granted by him to another, subject to the same 
service, frequently on pn}inent of a small fee. Land which w'tis abandoned, 
if afterwards rccluiiiicd by the original proprietor, or even by his heir, was 
usually restored on payment of a suitable fee, unless it had been definitely 
granted to another, or possessed many years by a family performing acrvice. 
No person retaining his land could without the king’s penuis.sioii change his 
service, that is, abandon his proper department, and resort to another. 

Lands were alienable by the proprietor, but continued liable to the same 
service : hence persons of high caste seldom purcluiscd the lands of the lower 
classe.s, especially if the .service were that of any handicraft or menial. 

Service-lands might descend to or be acquired hv feiiialc.s, who cither paid a 
commutation for .service in money, or, if reipiircd, provided a substitute to 
perform personal service. Rajakaritfa, which may be inlcrprelecl king’s 
duty,” implies cither tlic personal .service or the dues in money or kind, to 
which any person or land was liable. Personal service, however, was, in very 
many instances, comniutcd for a money payment, which was considered the 
legal perquisite of the chief. The following were instances ; — 

lat. Universally, iu the case of the Alopatiuand Hewa Wasam people, and 
the Koditawakku people of the disavonies ; of the Iikaiii jicopic, or persons of 
some other departments in the upper districts, who ficrformcd in rotation 
regular duty at the house of their chief, or at other fixed stations, all abiicntccs 
beyond the number required to attend paying a fixed sum varying in diflkrcnt 
departments. 2dly. In the case of the same and other persons who wu^ 
obliged to attend at public festivals in Kandy, and who paid to their chiefs 
each a fixed sum for failure. 3dly. In the case of the classes before-men- 
tioned, others when called upon to furnish timber, erect buildings, or perform 
ether public service, all absentees, whether excused by favour, disabled by 
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Bickness, or withheld by urgent private concerns, paid a commutation in 

money. 

The chief being held responsible for the expeditious performance of the 
work assigned to him, the king seldom inquired minutely the number em- 
ployed. Hence the reason why the chiefs received the crops or the emolu- 
ments to be derived from vacant service-lands. But he could only dispense 
with the personal service, for it was an invariable rule that the chief, who 
enjoyed the benefit of the crops, should deliver to the royal store the revenue 
chargeable upon the land. 

Every field, with few exceptions, had attached to it a garden and a jungle- 
gfounil, which, as matter of course, were inherited and tranferred along with it. 

No specific term of years constituted a prescriptive title to land, notwith- 
standing a vulgar saying, which attached validity to thirty years* possession. 
But an undisturbed possession of many years was considered, in all cases, as a 
strong presumptive proof in favour of the possessor. 

Of the Specter of Lands. — The Singalese word game, properly pronounced, 
signifies “ villages;** but in the Kandyan country it was also frequently applied 
to a single estate, or a single field : the latter was often called panguwa, or 
“ share.** Villages, properly so culled, were of the following kinds : 

Gabada game, a royal village. This may be generally described as contain- 
ing nnittcttu lands,* which the inhabitants cultivated gratuitously and entirely 
for the benefit of the crown ; and other lands which the inhabitants possessed 
in consideration of their cultivating the muttettu, or rendering certain other 
services to the crown, Wihare game, a village belonging to a temple of Buddha. 
Dewale game, a village belonging to some heathen deity. Vidane game, a 
village under the orders of a vidan, and containing usually people of low caste, 
liable to public services. Kinda game, a village wdiich, for the time being, is 
the entire property of the grantee, or temporary chief : definitively granted by 
the king, with sannas, it became parveny.f It generally contained a muttettu 
field, which the inhabitants, in consideration of their lands, cultivated 
gratuitously for the benefit of the grantee, and besides were liable to the 
performance of certain other services for him. Gallat game, a species of vil- 
lages in the lower part of the Four Kories, the Three Kories, and a part of 
Saffragram, much in the nature of a Ninda village, and sometimes taking that 
name. Other villages and lands, which need not be specified, arc denominated 
from the department to which they belongni, Kuruwe game or panguwa; jlfii/- 
tenge garni' or panguwa ; Alia paltee game or panguwa. Keta was a royal field, 
or land sown on account of the crown. In royal villages it was the same as the 
muttettu. 

Parveny land is that which was the private property of an individual : pro- 
perly, land which had been long possessed by his family ; but it was also so 
called if recently acquired in fee simple. 

All lands in the Kandyan country being subject to service, the distinction of 
service-parveny is still known. 

Muttettu land was a field which was sown on account of the king or 
other proprietor, temporary grantee or chief of a village, and distinguished 
from the fields of the other inhabitants of the village, who were liable to perform 
service, or render dues. Muttettu lands were of two kinds, viz. 1st. Kinda 
muttettu, which was sown entirely gratuitously for the benefit of the proprietor, 
grantee, or chief, by other persons, in consideration of the lands which 
they possessed. 2d. Aude MiUtettu, which was sown by any one, without 

* Crown iMdf. t AUmated by goverament, to Ux. or ihart of tho produea. 
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oUigation, on the usual condition of giving half the crop to the pro- 
prietor. 

Ntlapanguwa was land possessed on condition of cultivating the muttettu, or 
performing other menial service, or both, for the proprietor, grantee or chief of 
a village : the possessor of such land was called NUakaraga, In some instances, 
he was the proprietor, and could not be displaced, so long as he performed 
the service; in others, he was a tenant at will, and removable at pleasure. 

Aeweddune, or dalupata, was land lately brought into cultivation as a field, 
or more recently than the original field. In most cases, the asweddune of one 
person was not of any considerable extent. 

In the royal villages, in the vidune villages, and in some others in the upper 
districts, the possessors |)erforined some king's service, but nut so much as the 
proprietors of original lands. 

If a stranger cultivated land lately brought into cultivation from the estate 
of another, particularly in the disavonics, be paid by agreement to the pro- 
prietor, a small annual sum, and besides assisted him in country work, and 
attended him on a journey, receiving victuals; unless inscribed (which rarely hap- 
pened) in the likammitiyat he performed no public scrvicelor it. If such land 
was cultivated by the proprietor performing service, he was liable to no extra 
service for it. 

Pidawilla was land offered by individuals to temples, and there is much land 
of this description in other parts of the country. It is usually asweddune of 
small extent, more rarely small portions of the original service land. In the 
upper districts, such offerings, it was held, should not be made without the 
king's permission ; but they were sometimes made with leave of the chief only. 
In the di&avonies, they were usually offered with the consent of the disavc, but 
sometimes without it, if of trifling extent. As no king's service or revenues 
were diminished thereby, the king's sanction was deemed less important. 

Purappadu land was land vacant or without owner. Land became puruppadu 
either on failure of heirs, by abandonment, or by forfeiture. But if resumed 
by the crown, as royal, in the latter case it was denominated Gabada game. 

Anda land was that which was delivered by the proprietor to another to cul- 
tivate, on condition of giving him half the crop and rent : this was the usual 
condition on which fertile fields were annually let. 

Ota was of three kinds; Ist. a portion of the crop equal to the extent sown, 
or to one and a half, or double the extent sown, in some paddy-fields or che- 
nas: it was the usual share paid by the cultivator to the proprietor for fields 
which were barren, or difllciilt to be protected from wild animals, particularly the 
Seven Kories, Suffragam, Ilewuhctc, and sonic chenas in llarispatta. In many 
royal villages in the Seven Koilcs, were lauds paying ota to the crown. 2dly. The 
share of one-third paid from a field of tolerable fertility, or from a good chena 
sown with paddy. 3dly. The share which a proprietor of a chena sown by 
another with fine grain cut first from the ripe crop, being one large basket-full, 
or one man's burthen. 

Hena,ot as it was commonly called, cAeaa,w8s light jungle-ground, in which the 
jungle was cut and burnt for manure, after intervals of five and fourteen years, 
and paddy called Elwit or fine grain, or cotton, and sometimes roots and vc|ge- 
tabJ^t ^^re cultivated : after two, or at the most, three crops, it was abandoned 
till the jungle grew again. 
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THE SFASMODIC CHOLERA MORBUS. 

This mysterious disease, after traversing one-eighth of the terrestrial 
globe, stretching its fangs from China on the eas^ to Germany on the west, 
sweeping off more tlian fitity millions of human beings * in the short space 
of fourteen years, and triumphing over every supposed obstacle which variety 
of climate, vicissitudes of temperature, physical barriers, and human 
ingenuity have opposed to it, at length has reached, or is supposed to 
have reached, our own shores. Although the visit or cxen approach 
of one of the direst scourges, with which it has pleased Providence 
ever to afflict the human race, cannot be contemplated without emotion, it 
would be as idle, as it is certainly hurtful, to indulge a pusillanimous terror. 
Firmness and resolution we find to be amongst the most powerful prophylac- 
tics for this as for other similar diseases ; and by arming ourselves with these 
moral preservatives, and adopting the precautions suggested by professional 
skill, we shall, in the event of its introduction here, best guard our own 
health, and be enabled to exercise the imperative duty of administering to 
the necessities of others. Happily, for more than a century, such a visi- 
tation as this has been unknown in England ; and our exemption from the 
calamity has withheld from us a knowledge of the innumerable claims 
which, in such emergencies, are made upon private charity and beneficence ; 
and how large a proportion of human life is saved or sacrificed by the 
active exertion or the selfish denial of those offices, which social duty 
expects, na> demands, at our hands. 

In drawing the attention of our readers to the subject of this malady, we 
rather comply with a presumed expectation on their part, than are impelled 
by the belief that we can diffuse any new light upon its history or cha- 
racter. The antecedent volumes of this Journal contain a consecutive 
history of the disease, from its eruption in 1817; and valuable medical 
notices of it are interspersed throughout them, from whence many of the 
numerous publications of the present dav have evidently derived assistance. 
Neither can we undertake to anal}/.e these publications (as we once 
intended to do), which have multiplied upon us to such an alarming extent, 
that their titles alone would prohabi) fill a couple of pages. Our intention 
is merely to furnish a more exact account of the geographical history of the 
Cholera Morbus, than we have yet observed to have been given to the 
public ; and to elucidate, as far as we can, by facts and observations, the 
important and essential question respecting the mode in which it is propa- 
gated. 

The origin of the disea.se, improperly termed Cholera Morbus, is in- 
volved in obscurity ; not less, indeed, than that of most virulent commu- 
nicable' maladies. It is not difficult to conceive, nor is the idea incon- 
gruous with the theory of the animal economy, that the virus of a disease, 
not at first infectious or contagious, may be exasperated by a variety of 
causes, into such malignity as to generate an effluvium, which would earry 
• Accofdlog to tht rmonoMo MkutaUoDor M. Momu do Jomite, 
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II ith it the germs of the disease into another system ; and if these germs 
continue to be nourisliod, and ihcir malignity is increased by the presence 
of similar causes, — whether in the individual or in the atmosphere he 
breathes, — a mass of communicable miasmata is created, sufficient to con- 
stitute a contagion. 

Without vonluring, however, into the mazes of theory, it is sufficient to 
state, that the disease, in its present character, first developed itself in a 
formidable shape, or at least attracted notice, at Jessore, a district in the 
Delta traversed by the lesser channels of the Ganges, the southern portion 
of it being in the Sunderbunds, consisting of marshy tracts, formed by the 
alluvion and changes of the channels, and covered with jungle. The toivn 
of Jessore, or Moorle\ , about one hundred miles from Calcutta, is small 
and notoriously unhcalihy. 

Various statenionls have been made resj*ecting much earlier exhibitions 
of the spasmodic cholcia, in didcreiit parts of India, the aecuraci of which 
it is, of course, difficult to decide, since the coinmTSh or sporadic sort 
assumes .cometimes a nialigunney nhich renders it difficult to be di'<tin- 
guished by its diagnosties from the other, though it is genericallv a 
different disease. In our present number,* there is a stakmeiit by n writer 
in one of the ('alcutta papers, in nhich he affirms, that he observed the 
pestilential Cholera Morbus amongst the Kuorareeas, a vear before its ap- 
pearance at Jessore; and m the Bengal Medical Report, it is distinctly 
stated, as an undeniable fact, that the epidomie tirst appoa>cd m 
the Nuddeah and Myinunsmg diHtiitts,t m Ma> 1S17, that it raged 
extcnsivel) there in June, and in Juli hud reached the distant district of 
Dacca. 

The disorder began to pre\ail at .Jowire about tlie l2lb!i AiieiiNt IStlT, 
and lU sudden ravages m the Je^^ore, Mooi^hedabad,* and Ra;-!n>e dis- 
tricts, as \M*II a- at Galciittfi, Mhu-h jt leached in September, e\cilcd tlic 
utmost alni 111 . In an account of the rpideinie, iriven in oiir Journal for 
IMai ]SlS,§ AMitteii b> an mtelliirent per-on at the oiigiiiof the 

di$ieasc IS atlnbutod to the u^e ol c..iwho!e..o,n»* loud, naineiN, bad sable- 
lish and ouze or ne;.- nrr, m coiijunejion m iili the exlreme heat and drought 
of the .season, fulloued li> hea\> laiii and an ( Xtn iurly uiniible tempera- 
ture; and Mith the vant ol free \enlilnlion at Josoie, and its situation 
amidst rank vegetation 'J'he natives of Bengal gave to this new disease the 
cxpicisive name of , o/a ooHitty from j “ a descend- 
ing,’' and eorresponding v\ith that of ^ 

* Atlatic Intril. p. 1'9> 

t Buth |)crmealctl, ah ii ven, by thi* rh iincl* and hiriMmlciH i.f tltf (!.in{{« .imI Drahniapiitra, conie* 
quenlly swampy, and gcneraiorH of uiniiti ta. 

t Moorshfdaljad dihtrirt, which wan rerkmuai by the naiivoi (airordiiiK let llamlltcwi) ramcrly 
heakhy. is now \Mtctl by the cholera motbus alinoht c% t ry year. 

I Vol. v.p. 440. 

I Caifjr'i Bengali Dictionary '• the spasmiKlic rhcJcT.! moihiis," asthc meaning ofata- 

oothnt butthetenn to found in Forucc i Bengali Vocabulary (17 :h',i, where it to dinned “flux attMided 
with vomiting.*' 
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hayzatf ** flux and vomit/’ which it acquired in Persia and in Central and 
Western India.* 

When it somewhat abated in Calcutta and its vicinity, the epidemic had 
extended into Bahar, and in September and October was wasting Dinapore, 
Patna, and other large towns, in the upper provinces, in some of which 
the deaths were near a hundred a day. In November, it unhappily 
reached the centre division of the grand army, under the Marquess of 
Hastings, whilst marching easterly from the Sindh fljranch of the Ganges), 
where it developed itself in its most terrific form, assailing Europeans as 
well as natives. Jt attacked the division on tlie 14th November, and for 
about ten days, the camp \\ as converted into an hospital, the deaths, which 
were unusually sudden, nmounling to a tenth of tlic number eollected.'l* 
The roads were strewed, on each day’s route, with the dead and dying, 
owing to the impossibility of finding means of transport. Here, as in 
other places, the disease ran its course, and abated in about a fortnight, 
which was then ascribed to the armj’s reaching, in its advance, a purer air« 
but which has ‘•ince been found to be one of its charaeteristics. 

It is worth} of remark hoie, that the infectious or contagious nature of 
the divense was doulited and denied at this early period of its career. In a 
report Im Mr. (’orbvn, then assistant-siirgcon in charge of the native hospital 
of the centre diM'^ion, dated Eroeh, on the Betua, Noxeiiiber 2(1, 1817, t 
and published by order of Government, lie observes : “ That this disease is 
not infectious, 1 am perfectly convinced; all mv attendants upon the sick 
have escaped ihe disease ; and I have more particularly, at all hours of the 
day and night, respired the atmosphere of a crovv'ded hospital with impunity.” 

Extending itself in various directions through the interior of Jiiuia, it 
began to threaten our Western Presideney. In .lune, 1818, it was at 
Nagpore ; in August it reached Piindrrpoor, where it carried off 3,000 of 
a comparatively small population, I’oonali, Panwcll, and Bombay. In 
September it had reached Surat, and even Bassein in the Persian Gulf. Its 
progress in Central India had been equally rapid. In September, 1818, it 
had spread itself through Uajpootana, where its ravages were fearful. 
Singular, however, to say, here, as well as in most other parts of India, 
in the early visits of the disease, Europeans were rarely victims to it. 
We know instances of British officers, who had attendants dying of the 
cholera in their very tents, escaping its attacks. Such circumstances are 
cited, ns proofs, though they are veiy' equivocal ones, of its non-contagipus 
nature. 

The entrance of this terrific pest into the Madras territories, in August, 
w-as marked with circumstances of eccentricity. Whilst it raged at Ellore, 

* Dr. Whitelaw \1iMlie. in his /tuNra, gives the following as the names of the rholera mor* 

huB In the languages of Southern India: mtifrum randi$, Tamuli dankiuima, Dukhanli mnria, 
Teloogno; tiirttiipn, Malayalim. Thet>c n.inics, however, denote the rnnimoimr sihwbiUi dicorctcr. 

t Sosaya Mr. Prinsep; but the Bengal report makes the ravages more frightful. .Xiinrding to the 
latter, it destroyed, in twelve days, onc-third, or one-half of the division, which rousistcdof 10,0i't) 
men, attacking old and young, Europeans and natives, fight ing men and camp-followers, who fell, 
•ometlmei instanUneoiisly, often In a very few hours, beneath its assaults. 

f jUimMe Journalt Vol. vl, p. 473. 
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Rajamundy, and other places^ it left ^e Nizam's temtoriesy on the north 
and north-east, pro hac vice, perfectly free and untouched. 

Between the period of its eruption in the month of August, 1817, and 
tfune, 1818, before it had reached either Madras or Bombay, it was com- 
puted that 150,000 persons had fallen victims to this plague, in the Com- 
pany's territories alone ; and whole villages are represented to have been 
depopulated by death, or flight through fear of death. M. Moreau de 
Jonnes has calculated, upon what data we know not, that one-tenth of 
the population of Hindustan was, in the whole, attacked by the epidemic, 
of which number one-sixth died. 

In November it left Madras, where it first appeared in October, and 
attacked the French settlement of Pondichetry and other places on the 
coast of Coromandel to the southward. From the peculiarity of its pro- 
gress, it is difficult to avoid a phraseology which does not appear to 
sanction a vulgar notion entertained by the superstitious Asiatics, that the 
Cholera Morbus is a spirit or demon, moving in maii^nant wrath from 
place to place ; and in compliance with this notion, it is almost universally 
the practice, from Ava to Persia, and even in China, for the villagers to 
endeavour to ward off its approach by clamour and discordant noises, 
from ** drums and timbrels loud.” 

The next year (1819) the malady extended the scene of its operations, 
and proved that it was entirely independant of climate and temperature; 
for whilst in January it reached Ceylon, it attained, in June, the valley of 
Nepaul, from whence it penetrated over the Himalaya into 1'ibct and 
Tartary, in defiance of snows and a rarified atmosphere : the exhalations of 
the valleys in Tibet are supposed to have exerted a pernicious influence 
upon the disorder, and accelerated its activity. 

Towards the latter end of the year, the disease had established itself in 
the Ultra-Gangctic peninsula, having devastated Arracan, Mahicja, and 
Penang, at both of which latter places the mortality was great: of the 
small population of the island of Penang, it swept away, fioni the 23d of 
October to the 14th of November, upwards of 800, principally Chuhahs, 
or inhabitants of the Coromandel coast. 

Its introduction into the island of Mauritius w'as attended with circum- 
stances of some iuiportancc, as respects the theory of contagion. The 
disease appeared extensively in the island in November 1819, and has been 
supposed to have been brought thither from Ceylon by the Topaze frigate, 
which arrived at the Mauritius in October. But a careful inquiry into tJie 
circumstances of the case convinced a committee of British medical officers, 
that the disease was not imported nor of foreign growth. In their report,* 
dated 4th of December, they slate, that the first case occurred so early 
as the 6th of September, and that « they feel the strongest persuasion that 
it is not of a contagious nature, and that it is not of foreign introduction." 
In these two conclusions the French medical gentlemen unanimously con- 
curred, and both considered the disorder as promoted, if not produced, by 
the ^at and sudden vicissitudes in the temperature. The report adds, 

• jtsiahe Jnurn., Vol. %. p. 4<a 
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that a similar epidemic prevailed in the colony for some time in the year 
1 775. In a report by Dr. Burke, the chief medical officer, the disease is 
stated to have burst forth suddenly on the J8th and 19th of November, 

** in all quarters of Port Louis ;** from whence it spread into every district 
of the island, affecting some with extraordinary severity, whilst others were 
but slightly affected. It ceased throughout the island in the beginning of 
January 1820, after carrying off about 20,000 persons, nearly one-fourth 
of the whole population. 

The decided and consentient opinions of the medical practitioners of 
Mauritius, as to the non-contagious nature of the disease, did not prevent 
the French Government of Bourbon from adopting quarantine regulations, 
for excluding it from thence.* The result was, that the island escaped 
almost entirely the visitation of the disorder. The clandestine landing of a 
cargo of slaves from Mauritius did, indeed, communicate it to a spot in 
February 1820; but it worked but slight mischief, and was soon subdued. 

The year 1820 saw the circle of this dreadful scourge enlarged in a 
frightful degree, it having spread through the whole of the vast Indo- 
Chinese countries. In September it was committing dreadful ravages in 
Siam, the entire country being in a deplorable state through the disease, 
and the misery and starvation consequent upon its visitation. No less than 
40,000 persons died in the city of Bankok alone. In Cochin China and 
Tonquin, the devastation created by it was not inferior. At Manilla, too, 
it raged dreadfully, in November. But this period of the history of the 
disorder is remarkable from its first invading China. 

An interesting account of the appearance of this disorder at Canton was 
furnished by Dr. Livingstone, of that city, to llie Medical and PJiysical 
Society of Calcutta, f from whence, and from the particulars contained in 
that valuable periodical work, called the Indo-Chinese Gleaner 
at Malacco, very ample details of the progress and character of the disorder 
in those parts may be collected. 

It would appear that China was attacked on the north-west and south- 
east, nearly at the same lime ; for while, in 1820 and 1821, thousands were 
dying of the cholera in Canton and neighbouring places, it had penetrated 
through Tartary to Peking, where, in September 182J, the Peking 
Gazette records the prevalence of the epidemic, which it attributes to “ the 
heat of the weather.” The mortality in the lines of its advance was great, 
half of the masses it attacked falling beneath its virulence ; and at the 
capital the number of victims was prodigious. Dr. Livingstone observes, 
that, as no register of deaths are kept in China, it was impossible for him 
to obtain an exact and official return of the nnmViers at Canton, but be 
has no doubt, from observation, that they were very great both there and 
at Macao, where it appeared in 1821. 

The cholera morbus, in its sporadic form, is described by Chinese 
writers, contemporary with and antecedent to Hippocrates, under the 

* It mutt be alto stated, that the Govetnment pubibhed an admirable paper, entitled. Advice for 
tbe pnamvotioD of health.” vhlch miut have tended much to counteract the dltoaiie. and ml^t be 
RpublUhed In thh country wlU» advantage,— Seethe J^llb HeMemodatre of UourlMm. 15th Dec. IDia 
t See Ita Tnmmtttmu, Vol. I. j For the yean 1880 and 1881. 

N.S.Vol.O.No.2-1. 2U 
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■ante of hS-lwan ; but Dr. Livingstone was assured by an old and 

fnd^vspectable Chinese physician, who was familiarly acquainted with the 
connnoQ sort, that he had never met with such a disease as the Indian 
cholera. A description of the ho-lwatt, in a Chinese medical work, 
translated by Dr. Morrison, is appended to Dr. Livingstone's paper ; and it 
corresponds tolerably well with the diagnostics of the severe^[spurndic 
cholera in Europe and elsewhere. 

Whilst extending its dominion over the mighty empire of China, the 
disease was equally active in o\crrunning oilier countries. In the latter 
part of 1820, and beginning of 1821, it invaded Sumatra, via Achceii, on 
the north-west, extending soon to Palembang on the soiith-eaMi, where 
the victims fell by thousands. In April 1821 it broke out at Java, simul- 
taneously, it is said, at Batavia, Saniarang, and Japara, the weather being 
represented as unusually dry and hot. The deaths in the island of Java 
have been computed at 100,(H)0. At the other remote point of its advance, 
in the extreme west, the disease also pushed its encroachments very far, in 
1821, up the Persian (lulf into Persia, Mesopotamia, and Armenia. In 
June it was at Muscat, where it carried oil' 10,000 in a month; and at 
Gambroon it destroyed one-sixth of the population. The effects of the 
epidemic in this quarter seemed more sudden than in India, and its progress 
was more rapid. Along the coast of the Persian Gulf it committed great 
ravages; at Bushire in liffeen days it .swTpt off 11,000; at Bussorali it 
de.stroycd about 18,000 out of 00,000 inhabitants; at Bagdad, n similar 
proportion, or about one-third ; throughout Mesopotamia and Armenia, 
from one-fourth to one-third of the population (attaeked, we piesunie^ is 
said to have perished. In Arabia, Qiie-third of the inhabitants of the towns 
visited by it died. 

Its career in Persia is also marked by events which are iniport 'Mf guides 
to our conclusion as to the communicable property of the disea.sc. It got 
footing in the interior of Persia in July 1821 ; in September it had reached 
Shiraz, where, in eighteen days, it carried off (>,U00, out of a population of 
40,000, including three individuals of the Prince Governor's own family. 
At this time it was rapidly .spieading throughout the country, taking off one- 
aixtb of the inhabitants of the principal towns. At Tabreez, where the Prince 
Royal’s court is kept, and at Tehran, precautions, which, with characteristic 
indifference were neglected elsewhere in that country, W'ere rigidly enforced 
to prevent the introduction of the malady ; and it is an important fact, that 
both, in 1821, enjoyed an immunity from its visitation. In the follow- 
ing year, when the disease had spread from Mazanderan, in the west, to 
Azerbijan, in the cast of Persia, even as far as Erivan in Armenia, and 
when, consequently, the necessity for precautions became greater, they w'crc 
unaccountably neglected, in consequence of which, as the contugionists 
assert, Tabreez became infected, and 4,800 persons died there by the 
cholera in twenty-five days. 

Having thus pushed its advances as far as the borders of the Caspian 
Sea, it Areatened Europe by the way of Russia ; and having also got to 
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Syria, where it was peculiarly destructive, it approached Egypt, awd me- 
naced Europe in that quarter. Egypt was, however, protected by the sani- 
tory precautions adopted by the Viceroy, at the suggestion of the Council 
of Health in h>ance, ond the disease ceased at its frontiers in 1823. The 
precautionary steps adopted at the Cape of Ciood Hope, in 1821, having 
{irevented its passage to Europe in that direction, Russia was the only 
routii which seemed a practicable one for the advance of this dreadfu 
malady to the European continent. 

In September 1823 it made its appearance at Astrachan, and almost 
simultaneously in the Russian flotilla in the Volga. The danger was alarm- 
ing. Severe precautions were instantly taken to arrest the progress of the 
disease ; an unusually early appearance of cold weatlier is supposed to have 
co-o])C‘ralpd witli those precaution^, and the disease was stopped, and consi- 
dered to Ihj extorrainated. I'he snake, howe\ cr, was “ scotched, not killed.” 
liitltc years 1829 and 1830, it spread again over Persia; ravaged Tehran, 
which had previously been preserved by sanitory precautions (having been 
completely isolated), followed the margin of the Caspian Sea till it 
reached the Kur, which it ascended and got to Till is, where it destroyed 
upwards of 20,f)00 person.^. It again appeared at Astrachan in July 1830, 
where it carried off two-thirds of the population ; thence it proceeded up 
the Volga, and on the 28tli September 1830, two months after its ap- 
pearance at Astrnchan, distant upwards of 1,000 inile.s, it broke out in 
iSIoscovv. 

It is needless for us to pursue the history of the terrific march of this 
disease fiiither: those who wish for exact and detailed information respect- 
ing its later progiess wc refer to the statements* given in our Journal from 
M. IVIoicau de Jonnes, who, wiili fiuitless sagacit}, foictold lliat the march 
of the Russian troops, in the Polish war, from the verj provinces which 
had been infected by the cholera, into Podolia and Volliynia, would import 
llie disease amongst us. 3'Iic di.scase w'as enmmunicated by the Russian 
troojis to llic Polish arin> at the battle of Ostroleiika, fought on the 2(jth 
IVlay JS31, and has siiiec been dissemii atri' in other countries on tiie Euro- 
penii eoiitineni. 

Having thus traced the progress of the cholera morbus in all its succes- 
sive stages from India to Europe, along the routes of public trafiir, by sea 
and land, it niigiit appear, at first sigiit, a w'ork of pure supererogation to 
insist upon its contagious property . Certain it is, however, that, in spite of 
the almost overwhelming argument derived from the march of the disease, 
its contagious or communicable property is even now doubted and denied. 

The most valuable body of authentic facts relating to this disease is 
contained in the medical reports of the three presidencies of India ; in 
which a vast variety of ob.servations and practical opinions from able 
^urgeons, cognizant of the characters of the uisease, is ^collected and 
embodied. All these opinions favour, more or less, the theory of its 
infectious nature; and, contrary to the general impression of medical 
men who have not examined tliis valuable mass of evidence|^ the ma- 
jority ol the practitioners in India arc contagionisls. I’hc report 

• See Vol. iv. p. 104» Vol. v. p. l.v?. N. S. 
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of the Bombay Medical Board,* which was the first in date, states that 
** it appears incontrovertible that this disease is capable of being trans- 
ported from one place to another, m in cases of ordinary contagion or 
infection, and also to possess the power of propagating itself by the same 
means that acknowledged contagions do; that is, by the acquisition of 
fresh materials with which to assimilate.” The Madras report,t which 
is edited by Mr. Scot, the Secretary of the Medical Board of Madras, and 
was not published till 1824, is generally admitted to be the ablest of the 
three. This report, though it does not promulgate the doctrine of the 
contagious character of the disease in such explicit terms as that of Bombay, 
clearly adopts that doctrine. Mr. Scot observes, that all the atmospheric 
phenomena, and other circumstances, brought under the head of occasional 
causes, have, with little or no interruption, existed from the beginning of time 
until now without producing cholera; consequently, the superadditioii of a 
new cause must be inferred.” Mr. Jamieson, the editor of the Calcutta 
report,^ is hostile io the doctrine of contagion ; and 4ic statc.s, that the 
whole body of the medical officers on that side of India concurred in think- 
ing the malady not contagious. He observes that “ the habitudes of the 
disease prove the cholera not to be contagious ; that it ran a regular course 
of increase, maturity, decay and extinction ; that if tlie virus is capable of 
reproducing itself tlirough the medium of effluvium, or secretions of indi- 
viduals already affected, it must have gone on augmenting until it either had 
no longer subjects upon whom to exerci.se itself, or was counteracted by 
means more powerful than itself.” This argiinient is not conclusive. Mr. 
Scot remarks, that ** diseases avowedly infectious, such as small pox, 
measle.s, &c. have not, at nil tiiiie.^ the po^^er of spreading epidemically; 
for while it is certain that ilieir exiritmg causes are ne\er wholly extinct it is 
only at particular periods that these diseases' become epidemic : th»* .same 
may be the case with cholera.” Mr. Jamie«on adds, that the dism^!.' arose 
at nearly one and the same time in many different places, and in the same 
month, nay, in the same week. This opinion, it should be observed, was 
formed not long after the appearance of the di.seasc at Jessore, and before it 
had made those astonishing strides, which afford the strongest argument for 
the contrary opinion. But even Mr. Jamieson seems to allow the disease 
to be infectious, though the infectious medium he supposes to be ** confined 
within a very circumscribed circle ;”|nnd, although not communicable by con- 
tact from person to person, it is so from one large body to another large body. 

Besides, the jiroofs ^i c have already given that the disease may be ex- 
cluded from a place by timely precaution, a.s in the interior of the Isle 
of Bourbon, the Cape of Good Hope, Tehran§ and Tabreez, a most 

• Report of the Medical Hoard of Uoinbay on the Cholera Morhnii—Bnmbay, lOlfl. 

t Report of the Epidemic Clirdcra as it appcarcvl In the tern lone* an bjert to Fort .St. Geurge, drawn 
up by order of Government, under the »u|)eruilcndance of the Mnlical Hoard. Dy Willtnm Soot. Secre. 
tary to the Board.— Madras, 1IIS4. 

t A Report of the Epidemii Cliolcrn Morbini, as It visited the territories subject to the l*realdcncy of 
Bengal, in the yearn 1917. IHlBand ICia.— r'alcutta, lUSb. 

S 'J'he I^rondfiii Medical hazrtt ■ for Ni.^ciritKr, In which the question of rontagion is ably treated, re. 
marks, that d* the instance of Teliran Is, wc bpliwr, tfie first in which the quarantine wai fislrly tried. 
It was commenced in 1921, and It was not till UkU), owing to some remissness, probably engendered by 
this lung exemption, that the disease at length gained admission.’’ 
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demonstrative evidence is afforded by the Moravian colony of Sarepta, on 
the rijrht bank of the Volga, which, when the cholera approached, shut its 
gates and interdicted all intercourse with infected places, and consequently, 
whilst all around were suffering from its ravages, entirely escaped tlie disease* 
Many farms in Astrachan, according to Dr. Hawkins, escaped in the same 
way. The circumstance of the cholera not being communicated from the 
shore to vessels near it, and vice vereii, without intercourse, is explicable 
only upon the principle of contagion. Thus, at Manilla, whilst on shore 
the cholera was carrying off 1 ,000 a day, the vessels in the harbour, the 
crews being interdicted from going on shore, were intact.* The Madras 
report mentions, that ** the crews of vessels in the harbour, and the troops 
on board, have never experienced an attack of cholera till tliey had com- 
munication with the shore." Moreover, there are instances of the presence 
of the disease where it must have been communicated, if at all, by goods 
or inanimate substances. The communication of the disease from the Rus- 
sian troops to the Poles, after the battle of Ostrolenka, must have been in 
this way. “ It is evident," remarks an intelligent writer,t “ that as the sick 
could not have been engaged, the malady must have been communicated to 
the Poles either by prisoners or the elFects of the deceased, or by the occu- 
pation of places in winch the sick had been." There are instances in India 
of detachments communicating the disease to the main body, and of corps 
detached to short distances escaping the disease, which, in the interim, had 
affected the main body. 

Another consideration, which corroborates the theory of the contagious 
nature of the disease, is the uniformity of its character and phenomena, 
in all countries and climates, whether it has attacked Hindu, Musulnian, 
Mongol, or European, w'hich clearly indicates a specific cause, like that of 
the plague, atmospheric influence being irrcconcilcable with the fact. 

On the other hand, a considerable number of facts, and a great many 
opinions, deduced from observation of the disease, are arrayed on the 
side of anti-contagion. Instances without number are cited in Europe, as 
in the East, of persons being in constant communication with the infected, 
sleeping in the same bed, wearing the same clothes, without contracting 
the disease. The attendants upon the sick are not found to incur more 
risk than others. These, however, are anomalies which are known to 
exi-st, in a less degree, in respect to all contagious disorders ; they there- 
fore prove nothing more than that the contagion, in the case of this disease, 
is regulated by some peculiar occult law, which would account for the ex- 
emption of some individuals, and even some places. 

Again; quarantine regulations have been found insufficient to exclude 
the disea.se. The cordons and sanitary regulations of Russia have been 
ineffectual. Those of Austria and Prussia have equally failed. The king 
of Prussia has even repealed his severe sanitary laws, and abolished the 
military cordons, observing, in his proclamation of September the 6tb, that 
“ the Asiatic cholera had penetrated into his dominions in .spite of measures 
the moet rigorous, precautions the most active, and vigilance the most 
• Moreau deJonnte. f i/uarferly Retiefo fo No\ ember. 
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sustained, which had all proved useless and unsuccessful in averting or even 
checking its progress.*' The inference from these failures, however, is not 
conclusive upon the point. The efficacy of such precautions depends alto> 
gether upon tlieir being rigidly enforced ; and it is scarcely practicable to 
secure an extensive frontier so completely as to restrain the entrance of 
such an insidious enemy, especially when the cupidity and even the neces- 
cessities of mankind are opposed to such severe restriction. 

It is perplexing to witness the conflicting opinions on this essential and 
most important point ; but we think ourselves entitled to affirm, that not 
only the mass, but the weight of opinion is on the side of contagion or 
communicability. In weighing the value of opinions, moreover, we must 
not overlook the material fact, that some anti-contngionists, who had adopted 
their first opinion in India, have renounced it, avowing themselves converts 
to tile doctrine of the communicable property of the disease. Of this rank 
is Dr. Russell, who m'Qs joined with Dr. Rarry in nn official mission to 
Russia, expressly to investigate the character of the duipase, and who has 
avowed that ivhat he has seen of it in Russia has altered the notions 
re.specting it which he had preconceived. Even Mr. Orton is no longer a 
non-eontagionist.* 

Still there arc peculiarities in its mode of propagation, which show that 
the contagion of the cholera morbus is governed by laws different from 
those of the plague and other communicable diseases, end which, when 
understood, will probably explain man} perplexing anomalies in its history. 
Supposing It to be propagate 1 by ‘‘ an animal miasm, or efllinium, of a 
peculiar kind, emanating from the bodies of the Bfrccled,t which being 
inhaled witli the air into the lungs, acts as a poison on the class of nerves 
which supplies the respiratory, the assimilating, the circulating, and secret- 
ing viscera, which gives a good ]iopular notion of the disease; the laws 
of action of the poisonous miasm arc ns peculiar as its own properties. 
Dr. Becker, an eminent physician of Berlin, in a communication quoted in 
the Quarterly Review^ concludes, from his observation of the modus ope- 
randi of the cholera, that “ the rflicient cause is u virusy the product of 
human effluvia; but this virus,” he observes, “in order to produce disease, 
requires, like the contagion of the small-pox, measlc.s, typhus fever, and 
even plague, a disposition of the atmosphere favourable to its development; 
and secondly, a peculiar disposition of the onimni economy in every person 
exposed to it." In the last and recent report of Drs. Russell and Barry, 
they state, as their deliberate opinion, affer mature consideration of the 

• In a Tcry recent leconil edition of Mr. Orton’ii rxcellriit work upon Cholera, he Beys : “It 
wna not without Mtoniahment that many of the profcHinn in India heard that the Medical BoanI 
of Bombay, in 181(1, held the disease to be ronta^inus. My feeble voire, in rominon with the great 
majority, was raised In f'ppositiim o the— as it appeared— momlrous dogma: but the marrh of time 
and twCTits, the great Rcnimulation of farti and gradu.!! removal of prejudices, have wrought in 
my mind the same resolution they have in many others: the opinion of the rontagious nature of the 
disease has been gradiirtlly gaining ground even in India, and seems to be the general one in Europe. 
— Magwa e«t veritas et jtrerutfUtt.” 

t Mr. Stokes, one of the rnntribiitors to the Madras Report, obMTves, that, in the worst rases, b 
peniliar and offensive fretor was observed to issue from the body, which was very dlangraeable, and 
“seemed to hang about the nostrils, exciting, long after, an unpleasant sensation.'’ Dr. Kennedy 
and others. In the Bombay Report, remark a nmiiar facL 

4. Fnreign IjvarUriif Review for November. 
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cireumstances they have observed, that neither the near approach, nor 
the immediate contact, of an infected person, is indispensable to the infeo* 
tion of a healthy individual susceptible of the disease at the moment ; that 
the epidemic, at St. Petersburgli, did not possess those absolute and indis- 
criminate communicable qualities attached to the plague and small-pox ; 
and that the risk and infection incurred by the healthy susceptible, who 
approached the sick of that disease, was in direct proportion to the want of 
ventilation, cleanliness, and space around the latter." 

The remote or ellicicnt cause of this disease is a subject on which still less 
certainty prevails : no authority, in fact, presumes to speak upon this point with 
any coiitidence. The theory, which ascribed its origin to unwholesome food, has 
long ago been abandoned; indisputable facts having shewn such a theory to 
be wholly untenable. Wlierevcr it appeared, in the early periods of its 
career, unusual heat, sudden changes of temperature, or a peculiar state of the 
atmosphere, were appealed to as the immediate cause of the disease. Sub- 
sequent experience has shewn, that although these circumstances may faci- 
litate the action of the cholera morbus, it is wholly independent of tempe- 
rature and aerial influence. Heat, malaria^ and a tainted atmosphere, all 
of which have had advocates, are, therefore, insufficient to account for the 
prevalence of a malad} , Avhich visits alike hot countries and cold, low swamps 
and dry inountain-trnets, the parched sands of Persia, and the jungle 
alluvia of the (ilangcs: in .some instances, it seemed to affect dry and whole- 
some situations, rather than low and unhealthy. Some lm\c ascribed the 
di.sease to a peculiar acid in the viscera, which it is difficult to expel ; 
others to want of oxygen in the blood; others to neuralgia; others to a 
peculiar poison engendered in the atmosphere; others to galvanic causes; 
some suppose the seat of the disease to be the liver, others the lungs, and 
others the mucous membranes. The immediate cause of death is admitted 
to be congestion in the passages of the blood ; but tlic remote cause of that 
tendency to congestion is still an enigma. 

A circumstance of some importance has been stated, but hitherto upon 
uncertain authority, namely, that the A-iut'-** cholera loses a portion of its 
malignancy as it approaches the west ; and in proof of this, a foreign 
paper lias published an account of the numbers attacked in Various cities of 
Europe, and the proportion of those numbers to the respective population 
of the places ; whence it w'ould appear that, instead of the immense pro- 
portion of victims in the Asiatic countries, only twelve in the thousand 
were even attacked at St. Petersburgh, and only three in the thousand at 
Bet4in. It would be desirable to ascertain the truth upon this 
point: much, however, will depend still upon the comparative suscepti- 
bility of the respective places as regards cleanliness, ventilation, and 
general habits of the population, before any tlieory of this nature could be 
entertained. 

One important fact is tolerably well ascertained, namely, that those 
who have been once affected with the disease, and have reco\ercd, rarely, 
if ever, are attacked again. This is stated by Mr. Jamieson in the Cal- 
cutta report : the consolatory truth is enuiicinted more distinctly by Dr. 
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Youngi* who asserts, that in no instance was it found that the same 
individual had the disease more than once : the observation and experience 
of the writer (and he believes also of all other medical officers) went to 
prove that, after a person had once fairly and completely recovered from 
the epidemic cholera, he did not appear to be subject to a future attack.” 

For a description of the disease and its post mortem effects on the 
animal frame (which have been obtruded, perhaps too frequently, upon the 
public), we refer to the report of the Board of Health, in p. (16, which 
contains likewise premonitory suggestions respecting the only remaining 
topic, the precautions necessary to meet and deal with the malady. A 
careful attention to these and similar directions, with regard to diet, regi- 
men, clothing, cleanliness, ventilation, and a composed state of the mind, 
which, as we have already observed is of great importance, are, in our pre- 
sent imperfect knowledge of the disease, the utmost to n hich human efforts 
can go towards averting it: the rest must be left to that Pioxidcnce, to 
whom alone it belongs to restrain the pestilence wl^li walketli in dark- 
ness.” * 


TKADE OF BALILING. 

** The trade at the port of Baliling is carried on principally in foreign prows, 
which visit the island from \nrious places, the Balinese themselves having few 
prows, and seldom venturing far from their own shores. From the great 
island of Ceram, at the back of AiiiboyAa, about ten [irows come every year. 
Their time of arrival is in October, and they return in January. They bring 
nutmegs, tortoise-shell, a kind of medicinal bark, culled vmooilji^ very much 
prized by the natives of Java, and other articles common to the eastern inlands. 
These prows arc manned by able-bodied Cuifres, brought fium the coast of New 
Guinea, who speak the Malay language in a distinct and clear way, and in a 
determined kind of tone, as though they had been aeciistomcd to coiiiinand 
rather than to obey. Their prows arc all tied and pinned together u itii wooden 
pins, witiioLit an iron nail about them ; and when they arrive at Cenmi, they pull 
the whole to pieces, and each man carrying n plank or a beam, they store tlie 
prowls up in the village till it is time to goto sea again. Between Bali and Java 
the trade is carried on in Ciiinesc prows, about ten of wliich are employed, 
making half-a-dozen voyages u-ycur. They carry coarse cloths, chintzes, and 
battic handkerchiefs to Bali, and receive in return dried beef, hides, and tallow, 
together with a portion of the niasoodji bark, and nutmegs from Cernin. 
Their lading general]} amounts to 30,000 or 30^000 rupees value ; the profit 
on the cargo from Java yields about ten per rent.; but that on the return vo} age 
much more. Besides the Ceram and Chinese prows, Bali is also visited by 
Bugguese prows, a dozen of which coinc from Sambawa, twenty from a part 
of the Celebes, and twenty more from Singapore ; the latter arc most richly 
laden, and bring annually about twenty chests of opium to Baliling alone.’'t 

• Remark! on the (Cholera Morhua. By H. Young, M.D. 

t London Mlwlanary Chrooide. 
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ORIENTALISMS OF THE GREEK WRITERS. 
No. IV,— The Dramatists. 


It has been well remarked by Boulanger, in his Antiquite DevoUccy that 
the most effective and instructive part of history does not consist in the detail 
of dry and uninteresting usages and events, but in the philosophic inquiries 
which unveil to our understanding the spirit that gave birth to those usages, 
and the causes which originated those events. Every custom has its own 
individual hi.story or fable. The* mysterious use of the element of water by 
all nations may be traced back to some divine tradition of a general deluge, 
which is blended with the ancient annals of every people, from the Persian to 
the wild Indian. The history of the customs of men, under the variations of 
climate and government, would form, if written with precision, a complete 
anatomy of the human mind. 


Siieak, strangers, what your wants ; here shall you find 
All that becomes a house like this ; w.irm baths, 

Hefresbment of your toils, the well-spread couch 
Inviting soft tepose, and over all 
An eye regarding justice. 

The Chuephoree of JEschplus. 


Hospitality will always be found, as Mr. Mitford has remarked, in his 
History of Greece, to have flourished, in different ages and countries, very 
nearly in proportion to the necessity for it ; and it will be needed, in a greater 
or less degree, as the government jnay happen to be powerful or weak, and 
the execution of the laws bold and impartial. Hospitality, therefore, is met 
with in its purer state more frequently among the wild and wandering families 
of the desert, than in the households of the wealthy and luxuriant city'. The 
manners of the Greeks, as pourtrayed in the dramas of iEschylus, differ 
widely from those described in the succeeding “ Representations ** by Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, and the sarcastic and party-spirited Aristophanes. In 
the ChwphortEf Clytemncstra makes no previous inquiry into the rank or 
culling of Pylndes and Orestes, but offers them immediately all the kindness 
ill her power. The refusal to accept of an entertainment was accounted aii 
indignity. The aged Nestor is almost angry at the proposal of Tcleinachus 
to return to bis galley : 

Jove and the gods forbid, that yc should seek 
Yoiir galley now', me leaving as a wretch 
Necessitous, and wanting couch-attirc, 

Hugs and warm mantles for Uie buft repose 
Of me and of my guests ; nor sliall a chief 
Hence to a galley’s deck for sleep retire 
While Nestor lives ; and, dying, may I leave 
An oflfiipring ever prompt to enteruin 
'Hie worthy guest, come hither whoso may I 

Od. lib. iii. 4^. 


Among eastern nations, the Arabs are proverbial for their kindness to stran- 
gers. Before the time of Mahomet, they had fourteen different fires, princi- 
pally relating to religions ordinances, but the one to which they attached the 
greatest importance was that lighted in the dark and dreaiy nights of winter, 
to guide the weary traveller to a resting-place. The person of a man wbo 
liad eaten bread in an Arab's tent was held sacred; and, in the liuid, when 
MiatJoHP. N.S.Vol.O. No, 2*J. - X 
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Lycaon falls a second time into the hands of Achilles, he hopes to soften the 
warrior's heart by reealling his former hospitality : — 

I clasp thy knees, Achilles : ah, respect 
And pity me ! Behold ! I am as one 
^Vho hath sought refuge even at thy heurth, 

Fur the first Grecian bread I ever ate 
I ate with thee, and on the \ery day 
When thou didst send me in yon field surprised. 

11. 21. V. 90. 


La Roque has drawn perhaps a too-liighly-c<)loured portrait of Arab bene- 
volence ; but there is something touchingly characteristic in the following 
passage from the MoalUtkaL ** To the cords of my tent npproacheth every 
needy matron worn with fatigue, like a canicl doomed to die at her muster’s 
tomb, her vesture equally scanty and ragged.** 

Dr. Shaw relates an interesting story of the Arabs who accompanied him. 
When the caravan halted for ti)c purpose of cooking their breakfast or dinner, 
they collected the dung left by the camels of former travellers, which on being 
exposed to the sun soon ignited, and burnt like charcoal?^ When they had 
finished the preparation of their food, one of the Arabs belonging to the 
party ascending the must elevated spot in the neighbourhood, called out 
with a loud voice to all the ** sons of the faithful** to come and partake of it ; 
though not one of his tribe chanced to be within a hundred miles of him. 

The Afghans yield to none in the practice of pure and disinterested hospi- 
tality. The bitterest foe may rest in safety beneath their roof, and a stranger 
who enters one of their tents is considered to be under the protection of its 
inhabitants while he stays in the village. A singular custom which prevails 
among the Afghans, called nanawawtee^ tmars a beautiful analogy to that which 
subsisted in Rome, of a suppliant entering a house and seating himself with a 
mantle upon his head in silence by the hearth. The Caufirs, a people residing 
in the mountains north of Bajour, and who offer a curious resemblance both 
in person and character to the Greeks, think liberality and hospitality the two 
cardinal virtues, which will procure admission with the most facility into their 
paradise— tlic “ Burry le Boola.'' 

The custom of giving presents, universal in the cast, is too well known to 
need illustration ; but it is interesting to see, in Grecian history, Alcibiades 
going out to meet Tissapherncs, on his arrival at the Hellespont, and taking 
with him the presents enjoined by Grecian hospitality and the gifts usually 
offered by way of propitiation to the Great. Tims it is that Mr. Mitford inter- 
prets the te Ml of Xenophon. 

ucTrtfiyrcv n?iXf. 

Tof <p^vKrc¥ ^tvf’ xjr Aetcce 




Ai^hcliylu*, y/gament. v. 272. 


Few descriptions have ever equalled this of ^schylus, in the vigour and 
graphic truth of its execution ; tin* reader sees tlic signal flame throughout all 
its journey, and almost fancies that he hears the rushing sound of that ** deard 
of flame f which rushes up from the dried heather, “ with a terri- 

die fury!" The Ao-ais-m, as understood by Aiiscliylus, included all the 
level country between the Mons Mesapius, or Mesapion, and Cithsron. Fire- 
signals are of immense antiquity ; we read of them in many parts of the Sacred 
Writings. The word in the lOtb verse of th» 62d chap, of iiaioA, which is 
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rendered' in our version, is supposed to have a more general significa- 
tion, and to mean any sign which it lifted up. The Hebrew poets are conti- 
nually alluding to the watchmen upon the walls of the city. It is customary 
to kindle fires along the mountains in view of Cosseir on the Red Sea, to 
notify the approach of the caravans which travel from the Nile to Cosseir, 
The prophet Jeremiah, while warning the children of Benjamin to fly out of 
Jerusalem, commands them to “ blow the trumpet in Tekoa, and set up a 
sign of fire in Bethhaccerem.” It has been supposed, by the commentators 
upon this passage, that there was a tower in the place alluded to, for the word 
signifies a lofty tower to keep watch in. Both the Greeks and Romans were 
accustomed to telegraph any extraordinary accident in the darkness of the 
night by burning torches. The Greeks are said to have invented a method of 
expressing by flambeaux every letter of the alphabet. The Agamemnon of 
^schylus opens with the soliloquy of the watchman who had been looking 
out during nine long years, “ fixed as a dog on Agamemnon’s roof,” for the 
beacon-fire by which the king, at his departure from Argos, had promised to 
communicate to Clytemnestra the earliest intelligence of the fate of Troy. 
The signal-fires arc lighted at the present day in Greece. Chateaubriand 
alludes to them in his own picturesque manner. He alighted one day at the 
house of an Albanian, an acquaintance of Mr. Fauvet, and immediately 
hastened to an eminence cast of the village to try if he could discover the 
Austrian ship. Nothing, however, was to be seen but the sea and the island 
of Zea. In the evening a fire was kindled with myrtle and heather (the 
of iEschylus) on the top of a mountain, and a goatherd stationed on 
the road to inform him without delay of the arrival of the boats from Zea. 
Traces of the beacon-fires arc discernible along the hills of Spain, and Beattie 
speaks of those from his own knowledge in the neighbourhood of Inverness. 

The Mexicans forwarded any official intelligence by messengers who went 
from tower to lowcr with great rapidity, and as the towers were not more 
than six miles from each other the despatches were conveyed without any delay. 

Htfiv TtTdtfict xat 

Kelt wvf Mi ffvg 

T« jUiiTf fADXt Tw 

Ta> nr^xyfitt /SduAtvwfrf, ftnr u^yxrfUfx, 

Soplioc. ifnlig. V. S64. 

The person who had been appointed to watch over the body of Polynices, 
in order to convince Creon that the surreptitious removal and interment of 
the corpse were altogether unknown to him, offers to undergo the ordeal of 
Jire, either by taking the red-hot bar of iron in his hand, or by passing through 
the fire. Grotius mentions the existence of the ordeal in Bithynia and Bar- 
dina.* By the laws of Ina it appears that among the Anglo-Saxons the 
accused might choose between the water and fire ordcnlU. In the first volume 
of the Asiatic Researches, there is a very interesting account of the Hindoo 
trials by ordeal The divya, usually rendered ** ordeal,” may be |>erformed 
in nine diflerent ways. The firc-ordcal, to which it will be sufficient to refer 
in this place, was an excavation made in the ground, two spans broad and 
one span deep, filled with ignited pippal wood. In the midst of this the 
accused is obliged to walk hai'c^foot, and if his feet be uninjured by the fire 

* TUU sporieii of ontcal h almost universal: Inpp. U4sBi 2iH>, t’w reader will find fonns of It, 
nearly Identlral. exhtluR In ancient Ueorgia aadaucieut Ceylon. 

t Communlraled by Warren Ilastlniip. 
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he is absolved, but if they are ecorched he is considered guilty. The 
Hindoos have another mode of applying the first ordeal, answering to the 
of Sophocles. It consists in placing uii iron ball or head 
of a lance, red-hot, in the hands of the accused person. A minute descrip- 
tion of this trial is given in the Commentary on Yagyawelcya. The hands of 
the individual were rubbed with rice in the husk, and the ball did not weigh 
more than fifty jialaz. The bar used by the Anglo-Saxons weighed three 
pounds, for the three-fold trial, and the accused carried it for the space of 
nine feet. The judges did not require that the hand should be bound, but 
that, at the expiration of three clays, being wrapped up all that time, it 
should shew no signs of scorching. By anointing the hands and feet with a 
chemical preparation, which might easily have been done, wc can imagine the 
danger to have been very much diminished. 

Ei 0 ftvt 
Vu Ti KXt m 

Ktte-irxt rxXxit 

, etvrt^cvui 

E^^0i uTTXtrejrr 

RvTittX BvxTU*. 

Sophocles, Eteclrttf v. ‘J44. 

The constitution of savage life necessarily produced the division into tribes, 
and these tribes, by a process perfectly natural, soon became inimical to each 
other : an assertion easily ]>roved, if proof were required, by a momentary 
glance at the history of the Tartars, the Arabs, the Abyssinians, the negroes, 
and others.* 

The allusion to the ancient Goel, in the lines I have quoted from the Elcctra^ 
coupled with many references scattered through the works of the poets, may 
serve to convince us that the Greeks participated with the Hebrews and Arabs 
in the belief of the sanctity of the office of blood-avenger, Pausanius has seve- 
ral allusions to the In the fifth book of the Description of Greece, 

he informs us that Qiitohis, who reigned after Peneiis, was obliged to fly from 
Peloponnesus, because the sons of Apis “called him to account “ for an 
involuntary murder which he had committed, lie had killed the son of Jason, 
in the games called Azani, by running against him with his chariot. This 
terrible impersonation of savage and revengeful passions was generated by the 
anarchy and unrestrained licentiousness of uncivilized society. The gentler 
qualities of the mind.have rarely been found to exist in any community unsup- 
ported by a system of legislation : the laws are the pillars upon which alone 
they can build up an enduring sanctuary, iiaving no tribunal able to afford 
them redress for injui^ies done to themselves or their children, each family 
formed itself into a small confederacy, bound by the links of mutual affection to 
protect and avenge each other. The father sought not the ineffectual aid of 
his chieftain in retaliating upon the murder of his child, but he took upon 
himself the sacred character of the Goel, and willingly sacrificed his possessions 
and even his life in hunting down the object of his hatred. The passions of 
men are nearly alike in all places ; climate may render them more or less 
susceptible of anger or of love ; but the Turk, whose fury breaks forth like a 
whirlwind, and the Indian, who sullenly cherishes his enmity for years, are 
actuated by the same feelings and carried forward to the same consummation. 

* Pauw, necherchei FMhtopfUqnet wtu AmA-leaint. 
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We Bceordingly discover traces of the footsteps of the blood^tvenger in the 
histories of nations divided from and unconnected with each other. The Arab 
and the Caraib understand the institution in almost precisely the same manner* 
An able oriental critic has discovered an allusion to the Goel in these lines, 
which occur in the Agamemnon of ^schyius : 

UetT^atv y^^6tT mv uXetrre/^. 

and more clearly still in the address of Electra to the Chorus, at the grave of 
her father : 

IIA. Tlort^ec ^txuTTUt q Xiyttg ; 

XO. AnXtig ri «rr<$ etvTXTrcKTuni. 

Cho’tjih. 117. 

The Tear of the Arab and the Goel of the Hebrew were represented by the 
0 rifuto^cg of the Greeks, and in the passage we have quoted from the Electra 
of Sophocles, at the beginning of these observations, the practice of retribu- 
tion, in its most cruel and fearful sense, seems to have been considered a duty 
intimately connected with religion. A murder committed upon the member of 
one family entailed a succession of miseries upon both, and the Grecian 
dramatists made use of a powerful metaphor to express the sorrow produced 
by an individual upon whom blood lay, by saying, that he had given birth to 
an Erynnis, a spirit of evil, whose dreadful presence was continually blasting 
the house which it was supposed to haunt. The inhabitants of Caufirstan per- 
petuate their hatred of the Mussulmans, who invade their territory to carry 
away slaves, and considering murder only as a just retribution, honour each 
other in proportion to the number of their victims. 

A custom introduced and nurtured by the passions will always be abrogated 
with great difficulty. Among the Arabs (of Arabia Petrma and Deserta 
more particularly), the avengement by blood constituted the chief subjeci of 
encomium by their poets, and of inculcation by their teachers. An Arabic 
poet, who flourished antecedent to Mahomet, when pourtraying to his hearers 
the character of a coward, described him as one who returned blessing for 
injury, and good for evil. In the Shah Nameh, Ku-Khosru follows Afrasihb 
through various countries to revenge the assassination *of his parent; and 
Michaclis relates a story, in his Arabian Chrestoinathy, still more singularly 
illustrative. Among the Afghans, also, the O!ood~avenger, although discoun- 
tenanced by the moollahs and proscribed by the government, continues to be 
regarded with reverence by the people. Vengeance may be allowed to slum- 
ber for years, but a total obliviscence is accounted disgraceful.* 

The Grecian laws, like the Hebrew, made a wide distinction between the 
homicidium dolosum, or premeditated murder, and the homicidium casuale, or 
chance-medley. By a very ancient law, a person accused of the last was only 
banished for a stated period, generally a year, and might return as soon as 
satisfaction had been made to the relations of the deceased ; while the Aomiet- 
dium doloium was investigated before the judges of the Areopagus. But the 
most terrible crime, and which admitted of no expiatory propitiation, was 
the shedding of cognate blood;’* a fitxtrfcu, or defilement, which is finely 
described by JEschylus, in the EIITA £111 0HBA1S, as having no old age. 
It has been well observed, however, that we ought to distinguish between 
(Edipus, who killed his father through ignorance of his identity and under 
* Elahlnstone'i Visit to CaubuL 
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excitation of mind, and Etaocles, who voluntarilj and without any neoesaity 
attempted the life of his brother. Orestes, upon whom the office of 
devolved after the assassination of his father by Clytemnestra, was pardoned, 
as we read in the Eu’tenidet of ^schylua, by the express intervention of the 
deity by whom he had been invited to the deed. 

The most effectual mode of killing one passion has been generally found to 
consist in addressing it by another : love yields to ambition, cowardice to per- 
sonal danger, and enthusiasm to worldly aggrandizement. The Christian to- 
day is the renegado to-morrow. So it was with Goelim : almost at its first 
institution, it became subject to the alternate empire of vengeance and avarice. 
The wealthy are always ready to purchase the indulgence of their wicked pro- 
pensities ; they have no desire to pay an “ eye for an eye,’* and a ** tooth for 
a tooth.** From the crimes of the powerful and opulent, therefore, arose the 
custom of compensation for murder ; and although scorned by the primitive 
Arabs, and expressly prohibited by the laws of Moses, it became mure preva- 
lent as the riches and luxuries of the community increased. 

As the Gael, the Tdir, and the Ttfsecc^f^ were all self-begotten in ilic 
countries where they existed, in like manner the expiaffiyi of blood by pre- 
sents sprung up by a birth equally autocthonal. Horner, in his description of 
the shield of Achilles, represents two citizens pleading for the mulct due for 
homicide : 


There strife arose; 

Two citizens contender] for a niidet, 

Tlic price of blood, this man affiiined the tine 
All paid, harniiguing vehement tiie riowd. 

That man denied that he had aught rereived, 

And eacli, producing witiiC'tses, appeared 
Impatient for the reward. 

//ioJ. IR, V, 


The practice of appealing to witnesses produced efibets somewhat similar to 
those caused in Turkey by the peculiar sanctity attached to an oath, which is 
credited in opposition to the most conclusive evidence. There, by a natural 
consequence, perjury has become a trade, and fabc witnesses may be procured, 
as in India, at a regular scale of prices. The Greeks, in later times, looked 
upon oral evidence with a suspicious eye, and rejected all persons who might 
be considered as belonging in any respect to the of the pco|)le. The 

testimony of slaves, probably from a fear of an undue influence on the part of 
the masters, was never accepted. 

But to return. The compensation for blood though frequently received was 
not by any means universally admitted. The Arabs viewed it us a departure 
from the habits of their ancestors ; and Mahomet, when desirous, many cen- 
turies after, of mitigating the cruelty of Goilum, was able to accomplish but 
little by his recommendation for its general adoption. So much more influen- 
tial are the prejudices than the religious sentiments of men, and so much more 
willing are they to pander to their passions in this world than, by mortifying 
them, to attain that happiness in n future state, w'hicli has been promised tiicm 
by their accredited teachers ! Compensations in Turkey arc common at the 
present day. Mr. Turner says that he found the English agent at Barout 
busily occupied in the arrangement of an affair of a Greek sailor, who ha 1 
shot his comrade, ** and was to compound for the murder by |)aying two hun- 
dred piastres to the brother of the deceased.'* Among tlic western Afghans 
the compensation is regularly graduated; for a murder, twelve young women, 
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SIX with portions and six without ; for cutting off an arm, an ear, or nose, 
six women, and so on. Reckoning the portion of each girl at sixty rupees 
(the average sum), the total amount of the penalty for murder will be (exclu- 
sive of the women themselves) £45. In Nubia, the compensation generally 
consists of six camels, a cow, and seven sheep. A Montenegrin, a person who 
can pay a fine of 100 sequins, may assassinate the greatest man in the kingdom. 
By the Cornelian law, a Roman convicted of murder had his property confis- 
cated and was himself banished ; but under the emperors, who feared the 
aristocracy much worse than the plebs^ banishment was inflicted only upon 
the nobility, or persons distinguished for their exploits or talents, and the 
commoner class was exposed to more varied and ingenious tortures. 

By the Hindoo law, the lives of the people are valued according to the 
dignity of their caste. If an inferior murders his superior, he suffers death ; 
and if a brahman kills a brahman his property is confiscated, and the hair of his 
head cut off. But if a brahman kills a byse, he u fined one. hundred cows and 
a bull, and if a sooder, only ten cows and a hull.* 

The mercy of Providence has rarely permitted an evil to exist without pro- 
viding, in some way or other, an antidote to its influence. The city of refuge was 
coeval in its origin with the blood-avenger. Cadmus was the first who opened 
an asylum in Greece, and he did so with a political object. The reader of the 
CEdipus at 6Wo»os, — that most exquisite of the dramas of Sophocles,— -will 
recollect the longing hope which guided the feet of that persecuted, but not 
forsaken pilgrim, to the shrine where he trusted to find forgiveness for his 
involuntary sins, and a respite from his ttfllictions. A learned orientalist has 
drawn a parallel between the petitions of CEdipus, in his declining hours, and 
the prayers of the ancient Arab at the shrine of Mecca, turning himself, like 
his descendants of this day, to the kkaba. The places of refuge appointed 
by Moses were confined to the cities inhabited by the priests ; but in Greece, 
in its primitive state, they were much more numerous, if we may believe 
Tacitus, who says, Crebescebat Grtscas per urbes licentia atque mpunitas asyla 
statuendi. The Romans had their ara$ confvgii. As Cadmus is said to have 
collected all the outcasts of society to assist in peopling Thebes, so Romulus 
brought together the pessimot servitiorum to increase the population of his new 
city, lie established an asylum between the capitol and the Tarpeian Rock, 
where it remained until the accession of Tiberius, who, being sensible of the 
encouragement it afforded to the idle and the dissolute, determined to abolish 
it. The words of Tacitus would, however, rather lead us to suppose that the 
emperor only corrected the more gross abuse, without destroying the insti- 
tution, an attack upon the privileges of the people (hallowed to their minds 
by the antiquity of their origin), which even the daring and reckless despotism 
of Tiberius might hesitate to attempt. In Greece, as a system of legislation 
was introduced, the abuses of the ctov>M were gradually diminished, and we 
find that malefactors and persons of known bad reputation were immediately, 
and without any respect to the place, dragged from the sanctuary. « The altar 
appears to have been the protection of the fugitives among all nations. The 
American Indians have their cities of refuge. The fire-worshippers, 
before the birth of Zoroaster, had devoted some of their temples to a 
like purpose. The roads leading to the cities of refuge, it will be 
remembered, were always kept open and unobstructed for the flight of the 
criminal ; and to this custom, it has been remarked, the prophet Isaiah might 
have alluded when representing the Baptist ** preparing the way of the Lord, 

* Forbet, OrUntaf UtfHoirt, vol. iiL 
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and making his paths straighL** The jus asyli was an effeclual safe-guard 
only when the crime of which the fugitive was accused did not exceed die Aomict- 
dum fortuitum. The Greek law also empowered the pursuers to seize a 
person accused of a capital offence wherever he might have taken refuge and 
carry him to prison. I think a difference may be marked in the facilities 
afforded a fugitive by the Hebrew and Greek laws ; by the former no impedi- 
ment was offered to his escape be his crime what it might ; but by the latter 
an exception was taken in the case of a premeditated murder of a relation. 
In all other instances, the ^tfccv6t9 was a {perfugium) unto all men. 

I a;! Ttv 

Mtfi/vfly fAt iMe-iyyi}T0y ruX£fy 

MtXXti rev 

T^^attnuv ytueci tf 
Jltiyuf T «v^u»t9tK 

r AoiC «65 — *t. t. A. 

••Euripid. Jphig. 15‘l. 

Of the few virtues scattered over the dark masses of society, in its most 
barbarous and benighted condition, an affectionate remembrance of departed 
friends may be considered the most generally diffused and the most universally 
respected. All people, however they may vary in intellect or in virtue, seem 
to concur in offering a tribute of their love upon the graves of a father or a 
bister. Their solemnities, though differing in form, agree in spirit. The 
Caufir dresses the corpse of his relation in the most sumptuous garment, and 
dances about the bier, which they put down at intervals that the women may 
weep over it. Some of the Africans take a little of the earth thrown out of 
the grave in which the body is to be buried, and moistening it with water 
from the pot which is always placed in the chamber, make it into a round ball, 
which they esteem a great rcliqiic. Jobson wanted to purchase one given to 
his Marybucke, but could not prevail on him to part with it.* 

All the nations of antiquity were superstitiously zealous in their performance 
of every funeral rite. The usual period of Hebrew mourning does not appear to 
have exceeded seven days, signifying perhaps that the season of sorrow ought to 
equal that commonly devoted to the rejoicings of marriage. Joseph made ** a 
mourning for his father seven days.** If the deceased had been the benefactor 
of his country, the days of lamentation were protracted. For a parent or a 
husband the mourning lasted a year. By the Roman law the widow was obliged 
to sorrow for her husband a whole year, and a second marriage within that 
period rendered her infamous. The original law, it should be observed, only 
required ten months, but by a constitution of Vdlcntinian and Theodosius two 
months were added. Admetus, it will be remembered, commanded Alcestes 
to mourn an entire year. The weeping women formed almost a necessar}* part 
of the funtbral ceremonial of the Greeks. Homer describes them beating their 
breasts violently in all the frantic fury of excited enthusiasm. It would be im- 
possible to fix the commencement of the custom in the cast; the references to it 
in Holy W rit are numberless. Mr. Forbes mentions a procession, whicli passed 
by wbUe he was waiung for his servants to his garden-house accompanied by th' 
dismal yeUa of the female mourners, who were \)crfect bacchanals in thei * 
exclamations- Irwin noticed a similar scene in Cosscir, in consequence of the 
• The Golden Trade, by Hichaid Jotaon. London, 1023. 
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murder of a iperchant between Jennah and Coaseir. The reader may recollect 
Chardin’s vivid picture of his astonishment at the sudden shout which informed 
him of the death of his landlady, when he resided in Ispahan. 

The circuroambulation of the tomb was another ceremony observed by the 
Greeks, the origin of which is equally remote and undiscovered. Allusion to 
its prevalence is frequently made in Sanscrit literature. The Greeks appear to 
have been generally satisfied with going round the tomb three times. Some of 
the most religious Hindoo widows walked round seven times, others only 
three. Hyde instances the existence of the practice in Persia. The reader, 
who is desirous of more information respecting a custom so widely diffused 
among the tribes of the east, may consult the rabbinical writings. 

In Athens, any omission of the various, and, to the modern feeling, needlessly 
minute offices appointed for the service of the dead, was visited on the offender 
with unrelenting severity, not only by the laws of the land, but by the still 
more powerful agency of popular opinion. It speaks well for the natural 
feelings of the Athenians, that the most influential testimonial any candidate 
for the magistracy could oiler to his constituents was an unblemished reputa- 
tion for an affectionate observance of the ordinances of sepulture. 

ASschines did not forget to taunt his rival, Demosthenes, in the presence 
of the people, with some imputed disrespect to the remains of his only daugh- 
ter. ^schines was urged on by a spirit of political animosity against his 
mighty opponent, and seized with avidity upon any passage in the orator’s 
life, which was in any respect calculated to stimulate the volatile passions of 
the Athenian democracy. 

It may not be uninteresting to parallel the modes of honouring the dead, 
adopted by the Greeks, with those of other nations. The scattering flowers 
upon the tomb seems to have been the most general, as it certainly was the 
most beautiful custom. The Egyptian women visit the graves of their re- 
latives two or three times in the week, and strew sweet flowers upon them. 
The libations of wine and milk, and the sprinkling of water, are ceremonies 
constantly alluded to in the works of the tragic poets. A very curious simi- 
larity has been traced in these libations to the jtxtrita'parna of the Sanscrit 
writers, which means “ the throwing of water from the right hand at periods 
of ablution,” in honour of the departed, and forms one of the sacraments 
embraced in the mahdya^na. 

There is something very touching in tno picture of the tombs of Lesser 
Asia, as seen by Chandler, with a myrtle bojgh at the head and feet, most 
particularly when we recall to our mind the description of Electra’s sorrow, 
because her father’s grave had not been adorned with the customary myrtle- 
branches 

Ow a h ^ * fi v i rtf 

EX«oi. 

Flowers, from their constant use in all sacred solemnities, were thouglit to 
possess a holy character. The Indian deities are often represented in Sanscrit 
writings, flinging down flowers from the sky. The Greeks entertained a 
peculiar affection for them. 

In the Electro of Sophocles, the tomb of Agamemnon is covered with all 
kinds of sweet flowers — Tettrut avttatv. These gifts were gracefully termed 
or “ Love-offerings.” One of the tribes in India apply the beautiful 
AsiaLJour.^ S.Vol.G. No.24. 2 Y 
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name of ** Cities of the Silent'* to their burial places, which their religion 
peoples with the phantoms of the departed, who are thought to sit by their 
own graves, unseen by mortal eyes, enjoying the perfume of the garlands, 
and the incense burnt by their surviving friends. Mr. Turner, to whom I 
aai Indebted for many interesting anecdotes of oriental manners, relates a 
Buigular ceremony at which, 1 believe, he was present, in the isle of Symi. 
Afttr^Hhe men had left the church, the women, who were not allowed to 
a'c^dmpuny them, entered it, each with a lantern and a small pot of incense 
in band, which she waved over the grave of her relation, and then sitting 
doWn upon the tomb-stone, continued pra^ng and crossing herself, while the 
service lasted, and at the conclusion they all retired, taking the incense with 
them. The Greeks informed Mr. Turner that the practice was usual with 
them, although not always performed, because the Turks refused to permit a 
burial-ground by the side of the church. The ancient Greeks also believed 
that the dead sometimes rc-visited the earth ; hence that |>rayer so frequently 
recurring — 

Xfit/v tiretitM <rs n<f, yvvati. 

Albert Mandelslo speaks of a festival solemnized by the Guebres in honour 
of the dead, formerly known as the “ Feast of Blessing," and held at those 
seasons at which the departed were supposed to return from their graves. 
The prece|)t, " Be mindful of >our father and mother,” may have had re- 
ference either to this practice, or to the distribution of food on the night of 
an individual’s decease: a custom still prevalent with the Armenians and 
Mohammedans. Saadi, in the Gulistdnf in his notice of filial affection, em- 
ploys the phnse~~E/eemosynafH st'pvlcri patris ini. The or 

iupper of the deadl was a festival of primitive origin in Greece; we meet 
with several allusions to it in the Iliad. The fragments of the feast were 
strewed upon the tombs by the Persians, and so they were by the Greeks, 
with whom the custom was so general, that the phrase, *' He has carried 
away the meal from the grave,” passed into a proverb expressive of extreme 
poverty. A mode of expression somewhat similar may be remarked in Scrip- 
ture. 

It has been asserted, by the Scholiaut on Homer, that interment preceded 
burning in Greece. Some of the philosophers, those especially who disco- 
vered the component parts of man in the four elements, argued in favour of 
interment; others, of whom Heraclitus may be considered the leader, affirmed 
fire to be the moving first cause and princijile of nature, and insisted upon 
the necessity of burning.# One thing is nearly certain, that the pyra was 
unknown in Greece until its intercourse with Kgypt, for we find that when 
Cecrups founded his colonv, the Creeks buried their dead. Pyro, it wifi be 
remembered, was the f)ile of wood in its heaped state,— the congeries l/ff- 
norMw;— when ignited, it bccuitic the rogM«.f 

The Persians, while coinciding with the first class of Greek philosophers, 
in their deduction of the /i/ii/ig cuence from the four elements, differed from 
‘Jjt.':' ' 1 , t'K'Ir ftiu.iK',, o' '■ li'uu, and tiiongiit it impious to hury their 
dcml j” the oi ncn to cany the body upon a wooden bier; and Man- 

dcl»i>i, alluding to the manners of the Persians in India, observes, that even 
the glebes of earth upon which the dying man was placed, were taken away 
to the sepulchre as things impure. A horror of the pollution sup^ioscd to be 
* Arts de ta Grace d'llancarville, vol. I. t Sarv. in iSn. 4. and U> 
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communicated by the dead, appears to have been universally difFused among 
the nations of antiquity. A Guebre, who had touched a corpse, was con- 
sidered an unclean person, and was obliged to undergo a purification for nine 
days, during which he was interdicted any intercourse with his neighbours. 
The Jews likewise looked upon contact with a corpse as a defilement. In 
a Grecian house, while the dead body remained, a vessel of water, which 
Aristophanes calls arrjajtav, was placed at the door, and the contagion sup- 
posed to be communicated to the furniture of the apartment could only be 
removed by a general lustration. It was in the hope of correcting this pre- 
judice in the minds of the Lacedaemonians, that Lycurgus authorised the 
people to inter their friends not only within the citj, but immediately around 
the temples. The reader will perhaps compare the holy water placed at the 
entrance of Catholic cliurchcs with the or sarred water at the door 

of a Grecian house and gates of the temples. * It would be necessary to 
cxtcndjthis paper considerably, if I were to enter more fully into the singular 
lustrations, and the equally curious effects considered to result from them, 
among ancient and ntodern nations in all parts of the world. History does 
not inform us, at what distant period the sanctity and efficacy of water were 
first recognised, but we may look upon the washing of the dead Hindoo by 
the river-hidc, and the purification of the Grecian apartment, as types of a 
holier and more powerful lustration, which was to cleanse our souls from the 
contagion of a sjiiritual death. The efficacy of water, however, is not con- 
fined to a religious sci vice only, for we read of an island in the Indian ocean, 
where the, wife, who is desirous of being divorced from her husband, has only 
to pour n little water upon his feet, to shew that she purifies herself from 
any impurity contracted during their association, and her matrimonial bonds 
are loosened for ever ! 

Mutilation was very commonly practised as a token of affliction by the 
nations of antiquity. Pausaiiias (Description of Greece, lib. viii. c. 34) fur- 
nishes a curious iliustration. Travelling from Megalopolis to Messenia, you 
will observe, he .su}.s,ou the left of the |)ublic road, n temple of the goddesses, 
who arc called Maniau In this spot, they say that Orestes became insane, 
in consequence of tlic murder of his mother. At a little distance from the 
temple, be continues, is a small heap of earth, upon which there is a “finger 
of stone,” whence the inonml has been ’^emedthe “ monument of the finger.” 
The report generally believed was, thit Orestes, during the season of his 
insanity, bad cut off one of his fingers here. The Romans, in the earlier 
ages, when unable to bury their dead with the customary ceremonies, not 
unfrequcntly amputated one of the fingers bf the corpse, with which they 
performed many superstitious acts. By the laws of Solon, however, which 
the Romans incorporated with the Twelve Tables, the Athenians were ex- 
pressly commanded not to tear their checks, or to yield themselves up to 
ungovernable feelings of grief. By the Lcvitical law, also, the Jews were 
forbid to cut themselves. Many of the tribes of South America were for- 
merly addicted to the same habit, which may still be found among some 
savage nations. The people of California amputate one of the joints of their 
finger upon the death of either of their parents. La Louhi'rc is said to have 
been the first traveller who noticed this custom among the funeral ceremonies 
of the Cafires. 

• The reiulcr may refer for inurh valuahle informatUm to Uie Dtjuwrtntio PhiMo/fica tie Purifico’ 
UofiiOut Hebrtwrum — QIsmt Hast, and to Sturkiii'a ttc Sao i* &tt i ijii iu» yi/r Oenlihutn- 
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O^m r Oivtmv, v^* 

K^WTtvTtt nut x^6myr»v i^9raA<v 

Sr^t^orra, ^ncv ytmetiof* 

This appeal of the desolate daughter of Hecuba to the crafty Ulysses may 
remind the reader of the anecdote told of the emperor Julian, who covered the 
suppliant praefect (who embraced his knees) with his garment, and so protected 
him from the fury of his followers. A memorandum, given by Burckhardt to 
. Mr. Turner, furnishes an amusing commentary. If an Arab, while engaged in 
combat with an enemy of another tribe, can contrive to touch any one of the 
hostile clan (except of course his opponent), even by spitting, or flinging a 
stone, he is in immediate sccurit}', and his opponent will no longer contend 
with him ; or if he should, the person who has been touched considers himself 
bound to come forward to the assistance of the suppliant. A like privilege ex- 
tends to a prisoner, for which reason much care is taken to prevent his having 
any intercourse with others of the tribe except the captiirer. The captive is put 
into a hole dug in the tent, something like a grave, with sacks heaped over his 
head and only sufiicient space left to breathe. If he desires ta go out, he must 
«give notice, and all the other Arabs stand at a considerable distance until he 
returns to the place of conflnement. The ingenuity of their relations not 
unfrequently succeeds in defeating all the^c precautions. The mother or wife 
of the captive will come to the tents of the hostile tribe, in the character of a 
wanderer, requesting hospitality, and after a sojourn of two or three da\s, she 
finds means to enter the dwelling of her relation, and dropping the end of a 
string to the prisoner, who is prepared for the visit, puts the other part into 
the hand of some Arab, exclaiming, at the same moment, “ he is under your 
protection !” ITius adjured, the Arab arises and demands the release of the 
captive : a requisition never refused. To the students he, therefore, who 
reads the Hecuha, with this singular practice in his memory, ** the hiding of 
the right hand beneath the garment,** and the turning away the face that 
Polyxena may not touch his beard, will make a vivid picture. The Trojan 
princess was entreating the Grecian statesman for her life, and he was actually 
alarmed lest she should cnden\our to enforce her petition by that religioii.s 
superstition, of the prevalence of which he was so well informed. The beard 
has always been an object of reverence in the east, and the plucking out of it 
an emblem of the most lamcntahlc misery. The prophet Juremiuh, foretelling 
the terrible destruction of Moub, declares that every head shall be bald, and 
every beard clipped. Xerxes, after the fatal defeat of his s|)leudid armament 
by the patriotism of the Greeks^ is rcprc.sentcd by /Hl'^chylus commanding the 
Chorus, composed of Persian coun.sellors, to pluck out their licards. Lu 
Roque describes the Arab women kissing the beards of their husbands, when 
they salute them. All the servants in the seraglio of the sultan are shaved as 
a mark of servitude. 

Euripides, in another place, has a reference to the mystic use of the bride* 
groom*s garment in the marriage ceremony or* » 3 Vx’ wsf, 

qtutndo tub vettimenlum viri rccipiaris. The spreading a mantle over a suppliant, 
which among all eastern nations was a sign of sccuriiy, may have originated 
in the Jewish custom universally adopted by the huslmnd, of throwing part of 
his vest over his bride, while pledging his faith. Protection, in the Scriptures, 
and the writings of oriental poets, us generally typified by a shadow or covering. 
The petition of Ruth, in the third chapter, “ I am Ruth, thine handmaid: 
spread therefore thy skirt over thy haiulinaid,*** will perhaps suggest itself to 
the memory. 

* I’oli ^ynojpttt CfUuoium, hi null). V. 
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fin xfipt x^urt 

^TcXfMvn r«» x-ctxiXttv x-nrXt/if 

OvT A;^(AAf«$, xh niiAf«>$ xxi 
^tfim axa^^x^ x^tx^fiviv, 

AXX’ fx AetKxmt y^xx^Ttetrt^cf y^fiav^s 
MtnXetas nfitv ravra ^at^Si' xxrtif 
llaXXatg av¥ i^vatg tag tXavSt^arrauuVt 
Tuxg fin aw raiatT ^^unZafiett Xoyag. 

xcru ^xXti xai ^a^txTnrag ywtt, 

Aoftxg xxTxay^uii, ucZxXaoTti iifixg, ’^iXttg 
Txg h’ 

Euripid. Awlromach. 147. 

Euripides introduces Hermione, in the above passage, reproaching the cap- 
tive Andromache for her pretensions to any part of Pyrrhus* affections, and 
she dwells with much complacency upon her jewels and rich garments and 
the large dowry, — the -KaXXaig which she had brought with her from 

S])arta. lloiucr calls her vaX-Jhat^ag, or “ richly endowed.’* How different 
from the manners of the patriarchal times ! Sichein little thought, when 
expressing his readiness to make any offerings Jacob might desire, so that he 
would “ give him the dam&cl to wife,** that in suceeding generations the prac- 
tice would be entirely reversed. Among the primitive inhabitants of Greece, 
Sj)ain, Germany, Thrace, and Gaid, a eimilar custom existed; and at the 
prc'^ent day, the people of China, Tartary, Tonquin, Pegu, Turkey, Transyl- 
vania, the Moors of Africa, and the savages, may be said to buy their wives.* 
The German warrior propitiated the heart of his mistress, not with sweet 
gifts captivating to the senses, hut with oxen and a bridled horse, with a sword 
and shield— presents, the value of which was acknowledged by the bride, who 
presented some weapon of war to her lover in return. Aristotle considered 
tin* bnrburiMU of his ancestors to be clcarh demonstrated by the fact of their 
having purchased their own wives, and his countrymen were not tardy in 
t'i lioiiig the opinion of the tutor of Alexander. The cusloiu had vanished 
almost entirely with the fit st dawning of that morning of philosophy, which 
li.id nri>en, before the birth of the St.agyrite, upon the benighted cities of 
(Jrccce. Thc*chiiiigc, which pu'isetl over .he feelings of men, was indeed more 
than coiiimoiil\ ra|iid in its progress and p<'werfnl in its effects. In a country 
like (Greece, where the ftMiiale sex was scarcely considered to be gifted with a 
soul, the value of a matrimonial connexion would be estimated by the facili- 
ties it afforded to the husband of prosecuting with vigour and success those 
schemes of political anibiiion, which the iiioral atmosphere of Athens espe- 
cially was so well calculated to nourish. The respect paid to the wife, there- 
fore, may he supposed to have varied in proportion to the wealth or the 
influence she brought with her. It was not uncommon for an individual wjio 
married a female without a portion to give her the usual receipt, acknowledging 
her dowry ; and this marriage-settlement was obliged to be produced in court, 
in the event of the wife at any time suing for a separate maintenance. The 
principal difference between the wife and the concubine consisted in the 
ottering of the thx by the ipofifus to the one, but not to the other. c 
may trace from the latter circumstance the disgrace, which, in moileru as well 
as ancient times, is attached to an unportioned woman. At Rhodes, a peasant 
is compelled to give with his dituglitcr a house at least, and if his condition be 

* Onfr.4t.fLf>>>. 
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moderately prosperous, and Jie happen to have only one daughter, he endows 
her with the whole of his property ; and if he has two children, he divides it 
equally between them. In either case he must go and reside with his child or 
** begin the world afresh.” Mr. Hughes relates an interesting anecdote of a 
tradesman in Joannina, which illustrates the sentiments of the people. He 
bad been reduced to poverty by the rapacious exactions of the vizier, and the 
travellers eontributed a sum of money for his relief, but he preferred bestowing 
it as a dowry upon a very beautiful daughter whom it appeared a young Greek, 
** according to custom, refused to marry without.” 

The courtship of the Greek, like that of the modern Asiatic, was generally 
conducted b}' proxy, and the betrothed parties rarely associated together until 
the final performance of the ceremony; all the intermediate arrangements were 
carried on by their parents or relations. Achilles, in the 9th Itiady refused 
the daughter of Agamemnon, because his father had chosen a wife for him at 
home, as Abraham and Isaac had in the patriarchal age for their sons. The 
rule extended of course to the feminine part of the family, for llcrmionc 
expresses her disposition to form any alliance which the wisdom of her father 
might judge proper. She sa^s, eux, iiaw ThcTgvcrcnce bhown by 

children to their parents, in the early ages, has not altogether vanished. 
When Mr. Turner was dining with Signor Puthopolo, at Arta, he observed 
tlic eldest son of liis host waiting like a scriunr, and he was afterwards in- 
formed that the habit was common among the (ireek gentry. He met with a 
similar spectacle afterwards in the house of the dragoman. Before I finish 
this digression, 1 would notice a very curious instance of filial respect in 
China, mentioned by Fernandez Navarette. I allude to the singular fast, 
which lasts three years, in requital of their mother’s care in rearing them up. 
The fast was observed, he says, with religious rigour, and included ubbtincncc 
from flesh, white meats, fish, and wine. 

Polygamy cannot be said to have been general in Greece, fur the examples 
we discover in history must not be taken as the rule, but as the exeeption : 
and we may conclude, from the terms in which Herodotus speaks of the two 
wives of Aiiaxaiulrinas, that a plurality was contrary to the in*’'..icrs of 
Spartan marriage, notwithstanding its debased eoudiliun, was still accounted 
honourable, and rcceiveil tlie encouragement of the laws, Tlic .Moors of 
Africa,wbose cruelty totheir wives is notorious, dare not Heat with severit} the 
wife who bus borne a male child. So it w.is with the (Greeks, who, engaged for 
the most part either in defending their country Irom the invasion of foieigncrs, 
or contending^ for the sii|)reme autiiurity among themselves, |)erceived tlie 
imperative necessity of continuully pouring the warm and vigorous life, if I 
may so ex|n'css iii}sclf, of a Ruling and ardent popiilution, into the debilitated 
and ficqucntly exhausted veins of the constitution. The Laccdxmoniaii.s of 
all the Grecian States the most inciitully warlike, and perhaps nmhitioub, 
were especially severe in visiting the neglect of marriage upon their fellow- 
citizens. An exclusion from the Palsestra — the greatest misfortune which 
could happen to a Spartan, -and the exposure of their persons in the public 
forum, were among the punishments usually inflicted. The Athenians, though 
not equally strict in their observance of the iimrriagc-inslitution, looked upon 
it in a political view, os a bond which united the individual more intimately to 
the great moral chain, and they accordingly cm|>loycd no person in a civil or 
military capacity, who was unable to render up into the hands of his country 
the safety of his wife and cl)il(h*cn, as a pledge of his honesty and patriotism. 
From this enthusiastic desirt; to replenish their armies with bold and enter- 
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prising youths, may be deduced the merciless custom which first led them to • 
expose the sickly boy, who appeared from some bodily weakness incapable of 
doing the state service, upon a desolate mountain, and to the still more 
horrible crime of female infanticide. It has been remarked, that, in all south* 
cm countries, the proportion of females is larger than that of males ; whether 
this may have been the case in Greece, I do not take upon myself to deter- 
mine. The Grecian concubines were composed principally of captives, and 
must not therefore be taken into the argument. 

With the administration of the luxurious Pericles commenced a new era in 
the manners and sentiments of Athens. The philosophical searcher after 
truth may be inclined to think, while meditating over those passages of Grecian 
history, rich in the memorials of literature and art, that the public mind bought 
its cultivation and knowledge at a fearful price, when it sacrificed for them the 
purity of its patriotism, and the nobility of its virtue. Vice is always most 
dangerous, and her progress nio&t to be dreaded, when the hands of poetry 
and the arts have scattered the flowers of their enchantment in her path. She 
steals upon us almost before we have caught the echo of her footstep. My 
illustration, fanciful as it may seem, is not altogether irrelevant to the situa- 
tion of Athens under the government of Pericles. Himself a patron, and a 
glorious one, of all the efibrts of the soul, at a season when the spirit of man 
seemed most ready to assume all beautiful and graceful forms, whether in 
poetry or history, in painting or in sculpture, than it has ever done since, 
he was at once the friend of the poet and the idol of the people. His liaison 
with the celebrated Aspasia may be said to have authorised licentiousness, 
and his example was quickly imitated by one of the most accomplished and 
dissipated of the Athenian nobility, Alcibiades. Gifted with the charms of 
personal beauty, and endowed with a powerful and expansive intellect, he 
became almost immediately the “ glass of fashion and the mould of form 
and was mainly instrumental, like our own witty and elegant Charles, in coiv 
rupting the minds of the people. 

Although the merit of having formed a society of courtezans is attributed 
by Plutarch to the mistress of Pericles, it must not be supposed that she was 
the introducer of immorality into Athens. The and like the 

“ strange women*’ of the Hebrew king, had long been recognized, and though 
distinguished from the virtuous classes by a particular costume (the 
Txa¥fit0-rti/uetra, or embroidered garmen's), their numbers appear to have 
increased almost equally with the prosperity of the Grecian states. The 
student will probably mark the resemblance of the temple-worship, in Co- 
rinth especially, to the solemnities of an Indian festival. In both, the debase- 
ment of the mind is the most prominent feature. The conduct of Aspasia 
was productive of beneficial, as well as injurious, consequences. The cap- 
tivator of Pericles had talents which commanded the admiration of Socrates. 
It may be granted, perhaps, that while throwing a lustre around vice, she was 
at the same time manifesting to the literati of Athens, who had been the 
most violent ridiculers of the female sex, that women were endowed with 
minds equally adapted with their own to the study of science and of art, and 
required only a moderate share of cultivation to constitute their possessors 
the delight and ornament of society. Certain it is, as the elegant translator 
of Aristophanes has observed, that the Athenian philosophers drank deeply 
of that enchanted cup which she ndminihtered, and the ettects were discernible 
in the tone of life and brilliancy which began to be coinmunicuted to social 
intercourse. The love of luxury and voluptuous indulgence, spread over 
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Greece by its communication with Persia, might form matter of meditation 
with the historian. From the idle and beautiful women of the East, the 
Athenian ladies derived their love of rich garments and costly perfumes. 
Strepsiades, in the C/oudr of Aristophanes, in his recapitulation of the various 
causes which had impoverished his fortunes, does not omit to mention the 
expenses of his wife, whom he styles — “ lavish in the orna- 
ments of her person.** The accomplished Xenophon, too, might be thought 
to have imbued his manners with the softness of Persian elegance, and to 
have nourished his imagination with oriental beauty, while residing at the 
splendid court of Sardis, or accompanying the army (where he was honoured 
with the personal friendship of the Persian prince) in its tedious march into 
Upper Asia. 

ON CERTAIN PECULIARITIES IN THE MOHAMMEDANISM OF 

INDIA. 

Rv M. G.\KriK DE Tasst.* 

The religion of the Hindus has attracted the chief portion of the atten- 
tion of those persons who have written concerning Indian The state and 
peculiarities of the Musulmaii faith in that country have been but little 
attended to, although it was for some centuries the religion of the government 
of a large pari of the Citra-gnngetic peninsuiu, subject to the sceptre of the 
Mogul, and is still professed by several sovereigns of that vast country, and 
by twenty millions of people, a number which, it is said, is daily augmenting. 
The want of authentic information on these points is felt, especially in reading 
Hindustani and Persian works written in India, and inscriptions on Miisiilman 
monuments in that country. Frequent allusions arc made to religious customs 
no where described, and to personages whom no biographer has recorded. 
D’Herbelot, and the writers he has laid under contribution for his BUUiothcquv 
Orienlnle, afford no assistance : other sources mu.st be resorted to. In order, 
therefore, to supply this chasm, I have undertaken the tusk w hich I now sub- 
mit to the friends of India.f 

I propose, then, to describe the festivals peculiar to Musulman India, as 
well as the solemnities practised in Persia, and even throughout the Musul- 
nmn world, which are di’ttinguished in India by peculiar ccreinonic.s. I refer 
to certain superstitious practices resulting from the contact of the Musulmaiis 
with the Hindus. 

The first thing which strikes us, in the external worship of the Mahomedans 
of India, is the alteration which it has undergone in order to adapt itself to 
the native indigenous physiognomy. The change is manifested in certain 
rites and customs, which arc but little conformable to, and even at variance 
with the spirit of, the C'oron, but which have insensibly grown up tliroiigli 
the contact of the Mahomedans with the Hindus, For example, the numerous 
pilgrimages to the tombs of holy personages, some of whom were not even 
Musulman, and semi-pagan fe.stivals instituted in honour of such personages. 

In fact, the Mahomedan form of worship was too simple for a country, in 
which predominated an allegorical and idolatrous religion, addressing itself to 

• Tnastatedond abridesd from the Journal AtlaUque. 

f The principal Hiitdiutani works from whence the author hai derived hii materiala, are the follow- 
liig:-4lie Bdrah Ma$d, by Cailm All /tawan; the Ardmuh-i-Mahfil, by Meer Sherc Alt Afeoet the 
Diwdtt4»WaHt by Shah Wall Ullah ; the Ihwdn-i.Farzt liy Mohained Snhr^udHleeni the ff<ddpe<*«/* 
taUbm i the Oul-i-Udtifint, liy Mcer llyder llakdi Hyderl, ami Captain Roebuch'a Collection of Hhi. 
duxtani Proverhi. 
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Ae senses and the imagination, rather than to the understanding and the 
liearts consequently, the Musulman fesUvals have borrowed from it a variety 
ot^agan rites, and a pompous and splendid ceremonial. 

Properly speaking, there are but two festivals amongst the Sunnite Maho- 
medans, namely, that of the termination of the Ramazan, and that of the 
Victims, called also in India » the Feast of the Bull,” or, emphatically. “ the 
r east, which was instituted m memory of the sacrifice of Ishmael.* The 
Shyites have a few additional ones, but they were not numerous enough for 
coiintnes accustomed to the mul^icity of Hindu festivals. New ones were, 
in consequence, inatitutcd, which Sunnites and Shyites are eager to 
celebrate. Such, amongst others, are the solemn observances consecrated to 
the memory of the peers, , or saiiita* who arc to the Musulnmns of 
India what the deotas are to the Hindus; and the visits continually made to 
their tombs, particularly on Thursdays, and to some on Fridays. 

In reading the description which I shall by and bye give of these festivals, 
I wi a most be believed that they are Hindu ceremonies we describe. 


Such, for instance, is the rite of tauzeeai, or mourning,” instituted 

in commemoration of the martyrdom of Hussejn, which resemble in many 
^inta that of the Burga puja, celebrated by the Hindus in the months of 
Kartick ((^tober-Kovember), in honour of Durga, goddess of Death, wife 

Y ten days. On 

- ® Hindus cast the statue of the goddess into the river, in 

«ght of a vast crowd, forming a grand procession, amid the sound of musical 
ins^uments. The same thing takes place in the representations of the tomb 
Of Hiisseyn, which is commonly liirown into the river, with the same pomp. 
It WI I be seen in the description of these festivals, that the Musulmans hav^ 
adopted, in their religious ceremonies, customs which are entirely Hindu. 
5»uch are their noisy processions, which recall those of Jagannath, and other 
dancing girls and prostitutes attend the votaries; 
The obI«ions offered by the Musulmans, in honour of their saints, are the 
Sowerr employ ; they mostly consist of ricc.clarified butter, and 


Hindu toleraiwe ha» succeeded in mollifjinB Musulmuii fanaticism in India, 
^nnitM and Sh,it« do not exhibit there the mutual animosity uhich severs 
the Turks and the Penians; they commoiilv live upon good terms with each 

* ''"y “'Ttions. in the same religious 
Tho. it « “»"»«. at once Shyites and Sunnites. 

^leSr »f p*? •’‘’'I’''"*''* h'5 P<'cm with a brief encomium on 

« long and emphatic culogj- on All and his sons, Hassan and Husseyn, whom 
he calls ** Imams of the world,” 

th^ridL'i?'* *5* “,!■"“** Pff fro"' the Hindus, must be placed 
mdniiniMii.'** '***'• ***"0 Musulmans of India to certain apocryphai 
thri^f^^d "e ‘*0 Ittfe tomb, near 

flock * '* ’"’**'"'"8 ®*''' »"<• dob. ere buried there, 

I arnn^ i‘" T'f «l»o the tomb of Lameeh or 

whicii*’ h “* ^ Ali-shanp. a village in C'sbiil, 

• so sai , gave the name of Lamagan to the district in uhicli the 

t *.* ’S^*"™****’ *• >•!«•«. isa tiSM, .linn Akrdum .u .Imit w iMilte 

Jour. N..S. Voi. 0. X 0 . 2 1. 2 -I 
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Tillago ii situated* Such is the pretended foot-mark of Mahomet, cuddnm 
' e^ereef (or cuddum retool), which is seen near Benares,* not far from the 
palace of Aurengzeb, an(f the tank called Bachat Mochan, where people of 
all classes flock in devotion every Thursday. Of the same nature is the 
handsome, but ridiculous, monument at Cudclapah, erected A.D. 1723, to 
receive a hair of the beard of Mahomet, which was preserved there in a gold 
box.f 

* % 

Amongst the saints venerated by the Musiilinans nre several personages, 

' who professed the creed of the Vedat ; and vice versa, some of the Musulman 
saints of India are venerated by the J^<tus. This national toleration takes 
its rise in an enlargement of views wfimn could scarcely have been looked for, 
especially in Musulmans, but which is, nevertheless, perfectly conformable 
to the spirit of the Coran. According to Mahomet, indeed, there is but one 
true religion. God has made it known by his prophets and saints : thus, 
Moses and Jesus Christ, Zoroaster and Brahma, according to his system, 
taught the same doctrines; but mankind comprehended them not; they 
changed the divine worship, and it was in order to restore it to its purity that 
Mahomet was sent. It will hence appear not extraordinary that the Musul- 
* mans should venerate personages, who were alien to their reltgion. 

The lower order of Musulmans, not content with honouring certain Hindu 
saints, often join in the Pagan festivals of the Brahmin religion, and even go 
so far as to ofl^r oblations to the idols. 

The titles given to the Musnlman saints lead to another observation. 
There are four classes of Musulmans in India ; the seyyuds, or descendants 
of Mahomet by Uusscyn ; the Sheikhs or Arabs, vulgarly called Moors ; the 
Pathans or Afghans, and the Moguls. Each of these four classes has furnished 
holy per8onages,who are often designatec' by those denominations, and by others 
specially consecrated to each of them : such ns Meer for the seyyuds ; Khan 
for the Pathans ; Meerza, Beg, Ago and Khaja, for the Moguls. FrequentI} , 
likewise, the terms Shah and Sultan, which, following a proper name, denote a 
person invested with sovereign power, are used as honorifle titles, before the 
names of these peers, possibly because they arc considered as sovereigns of 
their minds and masters of their passions. Independently of these titles, 
their names are usually composed of three : the proper name, as Mahomet, 
All, Husseyn ; the honorific title, ns Seyf-ud-douluh, A-of-Jah, &c. ; and the 

surname, which is adopted by the person himself, and is thence called 1 

"appropriation.’* It i.s commonly an abstract name, as Tapith, “ affliction;” 
Cudrat, " power.” Instead of the latter, which the poets never fail to 
assume, some saints are distinguished by a patronymic, which they have 
in common with all their religious family. Such, is that of Chishtee. Elach 
peer belongs to a known religious stock ; he consigns to his disciples, when 
he initiates them into contemplation, the genealogical tree of the individuals 
compoaiog his religious pedigree, and each spiritual family forms, as it were, a mo- 
nastic order, which has a superior or president, ■^* 111 - or • 

The succession to the presidentship is denoted by the transfer of the stafT 
and mantle of the deceased chief. 

The title ofyieer^, commonly appropriated to these saints, signifies 
properly " aged man,” but it is, in this cose, understood to denote a spiritual 
dignity, equivalent to that of the gurus of the Hindus. Those Musulmans, 

• Shniltf vflrtigM are oot me in other piru of Indie, 
f It to now lest. See AOet.Joum. vol. il. N.S. p. SSt. 
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who are desirous of dedicating themselves to the study of religion and the 
practice of piety, are required to take one of these peers as a spiritual guide. 

“ Follow the footsteps of thy peer,’* says Wali, “ like a shadow.” Many of 
these peers are, after death, venerated as saints; whence the term peer 

synonimous with wati and signifies “ holy.” 

These peers are applied to," when alive, in embarrassing circumstances-, for 
the aid of their prayers with the deity. They are often resorted to, in order 

to procure or amulets. Tigers and leopards are considered, both by 
Hindus and Musulmans, as being the property of peers: hence the natives 
of India do not sympathise with Europeans in tiger-hunting.* In the tract 
which forms the delta of the Ganges, called the Sunderbunds, are seen 
Mohainnicdan devotees, who pretend to possess ^laruis against the malice of 
tigers. They dwell in miserable huts by tlie river side, and are greatly 
revered by the passers-by, Hindus as well as Musulmans, who present them 
with food and cowries, to propitiate their good will.'j' 

The sepulchral edifices of Miisulnian saints have dilTerent forms; most of 
them consist of a chapel, in the midst of which stands the shrine of the saint. 
Sometimes it is raised upon a height, without steps to ascend, so that it 
cannot be approached, and the falihah must he repeated at a distance. The 
tombs of the peers arc called indifferently darga/i, “ a shrine ;” mazar, a 
place of pilgrimage ot visitation ; rawza, “ a garden.” These three terms denote 

invariably the place W'herc a saint reposes. From the W'ord ** gar- 
den,” taken in the sense of ** tomb,” comes the compound term tjejjj 

denoting those who make a profession of reciting the Coran and prayers at 
the tombs of saints, and particularly such as repeat the praises of Uusseyn at 
the festival of the Moharram. 

The worsbif) paid to these saints consists in going in procession to their 
tombs on certain solemn occasions, generally on the Thursdays, and some- 
times on the Fridays of each week, to repeat prayers, and deposit offerings 
there. In these religious processions, the votaries usually carry pikes, called 
indifferently wands, lances, or banners, a ))iece of cloth being commonly 
fastened to them, so as to form flags. When the procession approaches the 
tomb, these pikes are stuck in the ground till they return. These trains of 
pilgrims, who are termed Mednees, nod m some cases Cbarecs, nre headed 
by fakeers. The offerings consist chiefly of flowers, sweetmeats, pastry, 
occasionally vetches, oil and molasses. 

These ofterings are termed falihah ; an Arabic word, which signifies pro- 
perly “ exordium,” and denotes the first chapter of the Coran. Thence it is 
employed to express the form of prayers in honour of saints, after which the 
chapter is recited, and then the ofi'erings are made. But these faiihafts are 
nut exactly addressed to the saints ; they may be compared to the collects 
in the Catholic mass in honour of the saints, in which the latter arc not 
directly prayed to. Thus, notwithstanding the great devotion paid towards 
their saints by the Mohammedans of India, it cannot be said that they really 
pray to them. 

When the moolla, or priest belonging to the tomb of a saint, receives oblations 
from a votary to deposit upon the tomb, the offering is termed ** offering 
for the expenses of the luminary.” The gifts made to enrich the tombs 
of saints are termed “ niizrs, or presents to the memory of the Imams.” 


Hamilton's Emtt-Jwtui Cetetteer, vd. ii. p. 431. 


f Ibid. 11. «0A. 
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Wealthy landholders esteem it a duty not merely to giro the Und reqoifvd 
for building the tomb of a saint, and to permit the holding of a mela or fiur 
near the monument, but they give up besides lands, the revenue of which ie 
appropnated to the erection and maintenance of these pious edifices, and to 
the support of those who attend them. 

The mela is not exactly what we understand by the term fair ; it is a 
name given to assemblages of pilgrims and merchants who, attracted by de- 
votion, by the desire of gmn, or by both, collect in spots considered as * 
sacred, at the festivals of certain Hindu deities, and of personages reputed 
as saipts amongst the Mohammedans. Traders, finding an opportunity on these 
occasions of disposing of ibeir goods, in supplying the wants of the multitude, 
estal)li.sh a market there. Thus the term mefn, a “ fair,” is almost confounded 
with that of pilgrimage,* sif/arat, amongst the Musnlmans, 
iiryatht amongst the Hindus. Besides those who arc drawn thither by de- 
votion or interest, many people come from motives of curiosity, others of 
pleasure, and thieves of all kinds do not fail to join the throng, in hopes of 
elfercising their profcssionul dexterity. Thus the<-c assemblages^ arc made up 
of fakeers, devotees of all classes, musicians, jugglers, courtezans and dancing 
girls, idlers and libertines, rogues und swindlers. 

(To be concluded next month ) 
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PUOCKEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Ro^al Asiatic Society . — At a meeting of the Council of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held the 26th November, the Right Hon. the Earl of Munster in the 
chair, Mr, William Huttmann's resignation of the office of Assistant Secretary 
and Deputy Librarian to the Society was accepted, and Mr. James Mitchell 
was appointed pro tempore in his room to both of the vacant offices. 

At the request of the Council, Graves C. Ilaughton, Esq., agreed to super- 
intend the affairs connected with the 6ecretary*.s Office. 

The general meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, for the session ]b31-32 arc as follows i — December 3d and 17th ; January 
7th and 21st ; February 4th and 18th ; March 3d and 17tb ; April 7tb ; May 
5th and 19th ; June 16th; July 7th and 21 st. Chair to be taken at two 
o’clock precisely. 

The anniversary meeting will be held on Thursday, 7th June, at one o’clock. 

Oriental Translation Committee . William Huttmann having resigned 
his situation of Secretary to the Oriental Translation Committee, at a meeting 
held on Monday, the 21st of November, the Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouselcy, 
Bart., in the chair, Grave.s C. Haughton, Esq. F.R.S., was requested to 
accept the office of Honorary Secretary to the committee : Mr. James Mitchell 
was, on the same occasion, appointed temporary Assistant Secretary. 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta,— At u Meeting of the Society, on 
the 3d of April, a paper on cholera, by Mr. Hitchcock, comprising a general 
account of thirty-eight cases of the disease, in its epidemic form, as it appeared 
on board the Honourable Compttny’s ship Abercrombie Robiasonp in the month 
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of August, 1898, was read. On the morning of the 10th of August, the abip 
sailed from Bombay, and although there were not more than twenty on the 
sick list, yet, by far the greater fiart of the ship’s company had been reduced 
by illness during the detention of the vessel in port. The weather was squally 
and wet, as is usual in the south-west monsoon, and the ship’s destination being 
for China, her course was continued in a direction along the Malabar Coast, 
at a parallel distance of about thirty miles. The JOth, 11th, and 19th passed, 
without any addition to tlie sick list. Early on the morning of the 13th, how- 
ever, four cases of cholera manifested themselves ; and the nature of the dis- 
ease being but little suspected, was not noticed by tlie unfortunate individuals 
until the stage of collapse had intervened- From the 13th to the 18th of 
August, the disease continued to prevail on board the ship- The symptoms 
need not be dwelt on here, as they were those that usually arc seen in this 
disease. The treatment consisted of the exhibition of hot brandy and water, 
laudanum, venesection, and the exhibition of scruple*doses of calomel, &c. &c. 
In the state of collapse, sinapisms and blisters were applied to different parts 
of the body. The warm bath, with flannels, were also applied when deemed 
necessary- Of neither the use of the w'ann bath, nor of venesection, does 
Mr. Hitchcock give a very favourable opinion. The former seemed to increase 
the spasmodic affection, with a sense of suffocation, and in no one single 
case was the heart’s action quickened or invigorated by the latter. 

With reference to the primary cause, we have, observes Mr. Hitchcock, 
three of the most important parts of the body labouring under a loss of vital 
and nervous power; the heart oppressed by some invisible unknown opera- 
tion, and sinking beneath a load of dark carbonaceous blood, manifested by a 
labouring pulse, by u deficiency of animal heat, and by the colour of the blood 
transmitted. The brain, chemically as well as mechanically, suffering; in 
part from an important interruption to the change and transmission of the 
blood through the lungs ; as well as from some serious impression made upon 
the organ itself hy the morbific agent, which effects were most fully evinced 
by dilated pupil, giddiness, and stupor. And, lastly, the lungs themselves 
appeared primarily affected to the free circulation of the air, occasioning a 
short and hurried respiration, a purple-coloured lip, and from the appearance 
of the blood itself, marking an imperfect decarbonisation. 

All these changes, he conceives, are produced by some extraordinary change 
in the principles of the surrounding atmosphere ; or what is perhaps equally 
probable, from an inhalation of some kind of malignant aeriform particles, 
which have their rise in a chemical or electrical change in one part or either 
of the same. “ I am aware,” Mr. Hitchcock proceeds, “ that this opinion 
must be subjected to objections, because it is not demonstrated, and because 
it may be urged, why then should not all who breathe the same atmosphere, 
and so closely in contact with each other, universally suffer from the same ? 
To this, I would reply, that it is just as probable that the specific agent now 
alluded to, may be formed, or be as suddenly disengaged, as the electric spark 
that shoots from its original source to the nearest object of attraction ; or, 
like miasmata producing ague, it may require a certain state of the system for 
a developement of its malignant effects. The latter of the two, I am inclined 
to think the most probable, although unable to trace, in the present instance, 
any signs of a predisposing cause. 

“ If the effective cause or causes cannot be accounted for in this or a similar 
way, how much less may be credited the opinion of those who have suspected 
its presence in vapours arising from stagnant waters ; — from rice in u state of 
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decomposition, as well ns other vegetable matters or have accounted for it 
in the sudden change of temperature, or even traced it to errors in diet ; when 
we, who have sufTered almost beyond precedent, were fur removed from the 
effluvia of either of the former,* and by no means the subjects of the latter 
to any extent Again, this opinion (of the primary cause) may be opposed 
by enquiring, if the selfsame agent is always necessary for the production of 
cholera, why its action should not be more regular and uniform ? Why in one 
appear under the dangerous and fatal form of congestion or collapse, and in 
another produce a contrary effect, by increasing thr bent and accelerating the 
heart’s action ? Here I would refer to the general causes of some forms of 
fever, where the same agent is producing in one a continued, and in another 
an intermittent type, according (as is supposed) to the predisposition of the 
subject, or a concentration of morbific influence ; so also it may be in epi* 
dcmic cholera, and I doubt not is.’* In a word, Mr. Hitchcock is inclined to 
think, that cholera, as it has been called, is a sfieciflc disease, and us such, 
in no wise liuble to be produced by any common cause whatever ; and that 
its action is general upon all, and occurs alike undei all cii;^uiiistaiices and 
HI every situation — no predisposing cause being at present assignable. The 
total number of deaths from cholera, on board the Abercrombie Robinson was 
and of recoveries 14 ; making in all 38 cases,- Coi. Gov. Gaz. 

• The mazimum distance to which Malaria can travel has not yet liecn detenu Ineil. It lias been 
proved, that it can produce its morbid eft'ects at a distance of three, and even of fix e miles. Dr. 
Mact'ulloch is even of opinion, that the poli^on may be nafted from the shores uf Holland to those of 
Scotland by the East wind.— E d. G. G. 


CRITICAL NOTICJiS. 

Luiesand Voyages of Drake, CtfcndUh, and Dumpier, indudoig an uU rod uctory View 
of the earlier Discoveries m the l^uth Sea, and tin History ly the Buccaneers. With 
Portraits. Being Vol, V. of tlic Ddmbnrgh Cabinet Libiary. Edinburgh, Oliver 
and Ikiyd. London, Siinpkiii and Marshall. 

A MORE intercbting book of voyages could not easily be compiled than the advenlurcb 
of the tliree early navigators, whose liis'ury and discoveries are here treated oi, have 
produced. The sim|ilicity of style, and general arcurucy of description, as well as 
the trails of the manners of the age, which appear in their narratives, add to the attrac- 
tions of the work arising from its geographical value. 

Hic history of tbo Buccaneers and the life of Dampier are highly amusing. 

The Sunday Library ; or Protestant's Manual for the Sabbath-day. By tlic Rev. T. F, 
, DmniN, D.D. Vol. VI. 

This volume, which completes the work, containssoine valuable discourses, by Arch, 
bishop Seeker, Bishop Poriens, Bishop llelnT, Bisliop Bloiiiflcld, Bisliop Hunting, 
fold, Mr. H. H. Milinan, Mr. Sydney Smith, and others. 

Tlie editor justly remarks, that ** within a small compass and at a reasonable cust, 
here is a portable library of divinity, that may be conveniently curried froiii place to 
place, distant or near, capable, in all places and in all seasons, alike, of oflbrding instruc. 
tion and consolation.” The judicious rule adopted by the editor in the selection of the 
sermons, is, as he eloquently expresses it, " to cheer, rather than depress ; to compose 
rather than to distract ; to beat out presumption and to root out vanity ; to uiiniaak 
hypocrisy, and to make die hardened sinner tremble as he feels the upbraidings of his 
own heart.” 

Histary of the Civil Wars of Ireland, from the Anglo-Norman Invasion, till the Union if 
the Country wth Great Britain. By W. C. Taylok, Esq., B.A. of Trin. Coll. 
Dublin. Tn two vois. Vol. I. being vol. Ixxiii. of Constable's Miscellany. Edin- 
burgh, Constable and Co. London, Ilurst, Chance, and Co. 
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This is an attempt, and a very commendable one, to familiarize the British public 
with a knowledge of llie history of a part of the United Kingdom of which it is, gene- 
rally speaking, perfectly ignorant. Except those slight passages of early Irish history 
closely connected with that of England, the events of that country are almost as obscure 
to the people of two of the tliree kingdoms, as those of India: we cannot well place 
the matter in a stronger light. 

Mr. Taylor has compiled an amusing and a wclUwritten account of tlie Irish Civil 
Wars, whicli he has brought down to the reign of Charles II., or the year of horrid 
forty-eight." 

Treatise on the Pro^essioe Improvement^ and Present Slate of the Mam^actwrei in 
Metal. Vol. I. Iron and Sled. Being vol. xziv of the Cabinet Cyclc^}cedia, 

A most excellent condensation of whatsoever is valuable in treatises on this branch 
of the arts, illustrated by numerous cuts, comprising not merely a valuable book of in- 
formation, but an amusing one. Some critics doubt the utility or advanbige of tliese 
works : we arc not of the number. 

Change Airjorlhe Philosojyhp of Travelling ; being Autumnal Kxcnrsbm through France, 
Suntzerland, Italp, German i/, and Jiclgiuni; with Observations and Reflections on the 
Moral, Physical and Medicinal Influence nj Travelling, Kiercisr, Change if Scene, 
Foreign Skies, and Voluntary Expairiatmn, ^c. By James Johnson, M.D., Physi- 
cian-Extraordinary to the King. London, Higliley. T. and G. Under- 

wood. 

We are not awaie that we can give n siiininary of this very miscellaneous and 
amusing work,' — whuh combines the ends of a book of travels with a kind of non- 
medical treatise upon the management of the body and attention to health, robust and 
valetudinarian, — in better terms than the author has employed: “ 'llie work consists of 
three parts, united by the thread of the subject. The first contains some observations on 
that wear and tear of mind and body, which we particularly remark in civilized life, 
and especially in large cities; together with some suggestions as to the antidote or 
remedy. The second part consists of reflections and observations made during ezeur. 
fiions through France, Switzerland, luly, and Germany, in the years 182.*} and 1829; 
partly fiir recreation — but principally for renovation of health. The third division con- 
tains some remarks and speculations on the moral, physical, and medicinal influence of 
foreign, and especially of on Italian climate and residence, in sickness and in health. In 
each of these divisions, the author hopes that he has been able to combine utility with 
some portion of amusement, for those (and they arc many) who, like himself, seek an 
occasional renovation of health, in a temporary relaxation from the toils and cares of 
avocation.” 

The Continental Annual, and Romantic CaOi ut, for 1832. With Illustrations by 
Samukl Phout, Esq., F.S.A. Edited by W^illiam Kxnkkdt, Esq. London. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

' • 

Wk have already spoken of the embellishments of this new annual in high terms, 
but not higher than they merit. The literary portion is now before us, and this is 
efjually good of its kind. The Editor has “ selected from the varied works of lite- 
rature tbe fairy track of romance and some of the tales revive all the sensations of 
our earlier years, when we strayed with Mrs. RadclilTe into this fairy track.*' It is a 
new line for an annual, but is not likely to be unsuccessful, since we agree with the 
Editor, that ** the taste for the wild and wonderful will endure as long as man retains 
tbe faculty of imagination." 

Modem Infidelity considered, wilh respect to Us influence on Society. By the late 
lloBXHT Hall, A.M. London, 1831. Stockley. 

A HIGHLY praiseworthy re.publication, in a convenient and portable form, of Mr. 
Hall’s admirable Sermon, with a view of bringing it within the read: of the woiking 
classes. It is neatly printed, half-bound, and includes a sketch of Mr. Hall’s life 
and character j and sells for only shpen^» 
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New PHblications. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Medhurat, of Batavia, ban completed his dictionary (the Chinese and En^Tisli 
part) of the Hok-kcen dialect of the Chinese language ; it is in 600 pages quarto. 
The otlier part (English and Chinese) is not yet commenced. 

A prospectus of a Weekly paper, in the Turkisii and French languages, to be pub- 
lished at Constantinople, has appealed in that city, under the auspices of the Sultan 
himself. The conduct of the paper is placed by his order under a special cominittee. 

An officer of the Bombay establishincnt is preparing for the press, a Narrative of 
•the Rise, Progress, and Present State of the Bombay Piesidcncy or Western India, 
in all branches of its Administration ; with an A])peridix, containing a siiiiihir 
sketch of every Native State in alliance with, or dependent on it, Ac. &c. 

Captain T. Lisle Fcinsick, .5Sih regiment, has in the press, a History of Ceylon, 
under the Government of Lieut. Gen. Sir Fldward Barnes, K.C.B. ; comprising its 
commercial and agricultural Resources Revenue, 'Fisheries, Ac.; its civil, military^ 
and religious Estahlishmenis, &c. — Also, anotliei di^ti^ct work, entitled, Notes of a 
Voyage from Ceylon to England, with some llcmurks on the Present State of thu 
Mauritius, the Cape of Good Ho])e, the Coiulilion of the Slaves in (hose Colonies , 
Present State of St, Helena, &c. 


NEW Pi:iil 


LONDON. 

T/i« Algfhta nf Mohammed Pen Vumi, Arabic 
and KnglUih. Edited and Tnui^lated by Frudene 
Hoaen. flvo. Ila. (Printed fur the Oriental Iraiis- 
lat ion Fund.) 

Tha Hiataryofthe Maritime Wttre of the Tut he, 
traiulated from the Turkiah <if Haji Khalifeli. Hy 
James Mitchell. Clrapters 1. to IV. 4to. 7^. 
(Printed for ditto.) 

Mieeellaneaua Trntmlatioiis /mm Oritntal 
yuageM, VoL I. tl\o. — ContentH: I. Notra nf a 
Journ^ into the Interior of Nonbeni Africa, lly 
Hadji Ebn-ed din El-Eghwaate. Traiulated frniii 
the Arabic by W. 0. Hodj^son, Ksq — j. Kxlrn«ts 
from the Sakaa Thevaa Saiutcr.iin, or n<M>k <’f 
Fate. Tranblated from tlie Tamul by 

the Ucv. Jubeph Uoliertf;. — .'I. The l.-isi ol 

Krishna, and ihc Sooh of T'andu, from the « on- 
cludhig Kection of the M^habharat. TranbUted 
from the l^!rslHn Vtrslon, madebv Nckkeib Kb.iii. 
in the thne of the Enniernr Akbar. ity M.iior 
David Price. — 4. The Vedala C'ad,ii, bcinp Die 
Tamil] Version of a ('ollei tioii of .Ancient I airs in 
the Sanscrit LaiiguMRC. popularly known tbriiijR)i- 
nut India, and entitled the Vctala Pdiitluiv !n^dtl. 
Translated by B. U. UabiuRlon, M.1).. A.t — 
&. Indian Cookery, as practised and d(«( rihe<l by 
the Natives of the Eabt. Tratula'ed by .Sanuford 
Amot Wimted for ditto.) 

T^vnMatioiu from the Chinees nnd Ariafniavt 
with Notes and Illustrations, ily F. Neumann. 
8vo. Contents:—!. History of the Pirates who 
infested the China Sea, from Itiii? to Itiin.— 2. The 
Catechism of the Shamans ; or the Laws and Ilc< 
gulations of the Priesthood of Buddha, in Cblna. 
—3. Vahram’s Chronicle of the Arnieiuaii King, 
ctom of Cilicia during the time of the Crusades. 
(Printed for ditto.) 

VaeahtOary, English and Japanese, and Japanese 
and BogUdi; compiled from Native Works, by 
W. II. Medhuist. Bvo. lithographed. 1('«. (Iin- 
ported from Bauvia.) 

Matitia Linguee Slniea. Anrtore P. Premarc. 
4tOw dtl. Is. ^Imported from Maiaccii.'' 

The Shah Nnm h, an Heroic Poem, containing 
the History of Persia. By Ahool Kasim FJrdousee. 
Caiefully ooHoM. Ac. Ac. with an introduction 
and Life of the Author. By Capt. Turner Mocan. 
4 IsMavob. 8v<k AlO. 10a. (Imported from Cal- 
cutta.) 

77te Jbsfem Origin qfthe CeMe Nntinru, proved 
by a Conpn^^ of tn^ Dialecu with the San- 
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Hcrit, rirM'k, Latin, and Teutoinc Langiiagei ; 
iorniing .i Supplement to ** llpsearchcs into the 
Ph\sic.il History of Mankind." By J. C. Piiiluird, 
M.l).. F.U.S.. Ac. Bvo. 7s. 

Oiitli>i(.e t>J the Ahiieiit tliitory rj Medicine / lie- 
ing a View of tlie Progicss of the Healing Art 
among the F.gyptisTis, (iiiiks, Romans, nml Ara- 
bians. 11> D. Vi. Moir, burgeon. Leap. Bvo. Os. 
(Edinburgh.; 

A TiCoti.se Mi the Vtimjiorativp Creogntphy r./ 
It'ietrrn Amu. By the late Major .Limes Reiinell, 
F.H.h.. Air. A-c. 2 veds. BVO. £l 48. ; wiUi a 4to. 
Atl s of Maps, .t‘J 14s. 

O/itiiinns tij the Hnti. Miiufitittnni t Hi’phlnetune 
upon soiup oV tlie lending (Jiiiwrionstonnerted with 
the (lOiiTninenl of Uritibh India, exaninu-ri and 
lompared with tliose of the late Sir 'Ihoinas 
Mui.io, and Sir John Maliuhn, as taken from tbtir 
lAidiiice Ud’oie Parlininent, Arc. lly a Civil 
Scrv.ml ot the K. st-India ( oiiipany. Bvo. 2s. 

Voh'stu.r , or, if.r Uuly iMhd ; fioin the earliest 
Pennd to the jirCNent time. By the Rev. TVI. Rus- 
sell, I..L. I>. Sirinll i!\(i. .'a. (Written for the 
I dinbiirgh Ciibiiiet Libinry., 

Lihrnu; or, the Early History and signal Pre- 
stnaiion of the Ameiuan Colony of Free* Negroes 
on the Coast of Afrua. By W. Innea. I2mo, 
(Kdinburgh.; 

I.e’^teri finm Huh sh Settle fe in the Interior oj 
Iiidui, dLMTiiitive ol thri. own mnditlon. and tiiat 
of thc' Native Inhnhitants under the finvernincnt 
of the Eaid-lndia Cnmimny; with Notes. By 
John Crawfurd, Esq., F.Il.S. ()vo. Tis. 

The Hi tn>f/ of the Omtagioita Cholera, In popu- 
lar Langimge; with Maw lilustrative of its geo- 
graphic nl progresF. By James Kennedy, Member 
of thc Royal College of Surgeons, London. Bvo. 
IBs. (id. 

Voyage to the South Seru,' in thc United States 
Ship '■ Vincennes,” in 1R2B and lElBi comprising 
Sicnes ill Braail, Peru, Manilla, the Cw of Good 
Hope, .St. Helena, Ac. Ar. By C. S. .Stewart, 
A.M., Chaplain In the United States Navy. 
2vo1s. post Bvo. £1.18. 

tAvee and Voyagee of Urake, Carendieh, and 
Iktmpier ; inriuding an Introdurtory View of the 
earlier Disom cries in the .South See, and the 
History of the Buccaneers. IBmo. As. (Written 
for the •' Edinburgh CaUnet Library.”) 

He/lacUotu on the Politics, Irttcreoiirse. and 
Trade of the Ancient Nations of Africa. By A. 
II. L. ileeren. gvob. Bvo. A'l.fe. 
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LAW. 

SuPWMB Coomx, FUruary S8. 

Tke JSiag V. St^ Buddiuath Soy.^Tbia 
S« • prowcution for firtgery, which bM 
been Jong pending. The triel was fixed 
for the 25tb IneL 

Mr. Turton, for the defendant, appeared 
to aupport the rule nw, which he had ob- 
tained to have the trial postponed till the 
Sd March, on tlie grounds, first, that eer. 
tain documents of importance to the de- 
fence had been discovsiud which could not 
be translated in time for the trial ; secondly, 
that in consequence of the Dole Jattra 
commencing on the S5th, several native 
witnesses could not attend. 

The Aduoeaie CTeneral contented himself 
with protesting against the production ci 
books said to belong to Rajkissore Dutt. 

The Chitf Justice, after the pundit of 
the court had been examined, saw no suf« 
ficient reason for deferring the trial, but 
said he would take the opinion of the other 
judges: in the meantime the defendant 
might prepare affidavits of the fact that 
witnesses were prevented from attending 
by the occurrence of the Hindu festival. 

On the S4tb aeveral affidavits of re- 
spectable witnesses were put in, stating 
t^t it would be extremely inconvenient 
and repugnant to their feelings, as Hin- 
doosy to be obliged to leave their dwelling 
houses on the Dole Jattra, for the pur. 
pose of giving evidence in court. 

The Cki^ Justice directed the affidavits 
to be explained to the pundits of the court, 
and that they should be asked, whether, 
on the grounds of religious fiselings, there 
would be any thing improper in either of 
the doponentt atiming the court, ftom 
ten in the forsnoon to three in the after, 
noon on those days. 

The interpreter aud, ** my lord, they 
say the atte n dance of those witnesses 
would not be repugnant to religious feel- 
ings, thou^ it might be inconvenient, as 
taking thesh iwaj * ftom their jollity and 
mutb.* •* 

The CMf Jtutke said, he had consulted 
the 'Other judges upon this melioBi and 
they agreed in the he had takeu of h. 
The Sflrt ground upon wUoli the trial was 
sought to hu put off eras, that time was taqid. 
site for the eKamination of certain papers, 
which the deUmdant had been permitted to 
imipeetonthel7lh; bnttherowaa nothing 
to shew that an immection of focmal^ 
not hsnre been hadthedsy after die MU had 
beenfound. The aeoond pound we% that 
it would bo npugaaat to the foeUngs of 
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the witnesses to come forward and, gfve 
their evidencednring the tfole Jmtnb < It 
might be a punftil mty. at any dine, or 
in any circumstances, Bbt be could see 
nothing to prevent the attendance of tboso 
wit n e sse s from ten o*clodk in the day dll 
three, nor would such even interfere widi 
their private convenience. It waa a nia- 
take, his lordship said, to suppose that die 
court had never sat durino the Dde Jal- 
tre; ho bed inquired, and found that not 
long dnce it had been engaged in the trial 
of a Hindoo during diet fostival, which, 
on inquiry, he bed found not to be one of 
nedumn, or which required that die per. 
sons celdHudug it should confine di^. 
selves to their houses ; he could not, there- 
fore, see any inconvenience which would 
attend the witnesses being in court during 
those days for several hours. 

Rule discharged. 

Fdmtary 25. 

The trial on this indictment came on thia 
day, before a special jury. The indicU 
ment charged die defendant with forging 
and uttwing on the 25 th February 182S^ 
certain promissory notes with Intent to det 
Inud eidier the Bank of Bengal or the 
United East- India Company. The Ad-> 
vocate General, with whom waa Mr. Coeb. 
rane, appeared for the prosecution, 
Messrs. Turton, Clarke, and Dickens for. 
the defence. This day was occupied in 
examining Mr. Oxborough on the subject 
of the forged papers, and in die examina- 
tion of Dwarkanautb Mitter, Bqkissore 
Dutt's Boiuin-law, who is the prindpel 
evidence against the defendant. The trial 
was afterwards stopped owing to die ill- 
ness of a witness. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THX GOVanifOR OXMXa,AL. • 

We learn that in the couree of the Go^ 
veroor Oeneral'a peregrinations in the 
Upper Provinces his lordabip liea baen 
robbed of a pordon of hb beggige.— 
India Gas. Feb. 11, 

SBHBniUVT or A KAXIVX. 

A ndek belonging to the S5di Bei^ 
N.L, named Seeta Khm,^ appeared as a 
witnasB befote a oaroiwr*e invest held on 
die body of Dwarka Sdooool, a aepoy, who 
was murdered on Ins post, easentiy, for 
whidi a man named Doorga Tewarre was 
subaaquendy eominitlBd fisr trial. Ssete 

Bam gave his evidence veiydmriy, wh^ 
merdy went to diefoetdiBS tlwdeneied 
DwSm had fisTwarded a Aaondw 
rupees to buftieiids at Lucknow; which 

(A) 
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- Aoondit and tti accompanying letter, the 
w^neii said, were written by hit oonu 
manding officer, Capt. Hodmn, wheren 
fact waa, an be afterward recollected, 
fh^ were written by a kheranie, or native 
’arriter, and signed by Capt, Hodgran, 
The mistake, however, made a great im- 
pEjesaion upon the sepoy's mind. When 
be returned to hM quarters, he coromuni> 
Gated the ciKumstance to Capt. Hodgson, 
who perceiving bis distress, attempt^ tq 
cons^ him by telling him the variation 
was not material, since liis signing -the 
papers eras a virtual recognition of them. 
The poor man, however, was unable to 
bear up against the idea that " something 
diahoimurable might l)c attacheil to his 
eharacter.” He went to the guard-room, 
took two loaded muskets, retired to the 
cook-house, and there shut himself. 

At the inquest, Captain Hodgson spoke 
in the highest terms of the unfortunate 
man. He said he liad known him in the 
regiment for upwards of twenty-one years, 
and always believed him to be a good sol- 
dier and a good mah. He bad made him 
his acting pay-havildar for some time, and 
he had always 1,500 or 1,800 rupees in his 
charge, «nd never had me captain reason 
to question his honesty; no one, in fact, 
could have received a better ehararacter 
fitMl'One who had the best right to know 
him^the captain of his company. 

‘ * The jury, who felt great interest in the 
cose, the investigation of which occupied 
five hours, returned a verdict of ** iTuanUy.*' 

This sacrifice to delicacy of feeling 
ought to be received as some evidence 
against the supposed innate pmneness to 
peijury attribute to the Hindus. 

1.0CAI. IXraOVKMINTS. 

We learn with pleasure, that a desire 
has begun to be evinced by die authorities 
to have recourse to some measures for the 
puipose of increasing the cleanliness of 
the city. We trust that the measures to 
be undertaken will be such as are likely to 
be efiectual for the purpose contemplated, 
and that to secure full consideration di^ 
will be made die sul:gect of public investi- 
gadon before th^ are finally adopted. 'Hie 
e e stern wuUeh also, we understand, nou 
wilfastandiog en attempt in e certain quar. 
ter to stay that useful work of improve- 
ment, is ^vancing as well as the cultiva- 
tion of the Sooderbuns, and we hope soon 
to odd, tho draimag of the salt lake. We 
learn tfaaitbe graoiaes of the lands in the 
Atodarbuiia eaparience some trouble from 
the Mialungees and the aalt agents' officers, 
ttsho cut the bunds thoy have raised. Jn 
OMinalaDce tbia has bm punished <by e 
flee 10 tbo^oateiit of tbeaupposed damage, 
awl wo jaiontion this in o«^ that utbms 
may htoworattfdbamdinaMof Qoat- 
paoy'a eaun lo .afaad ledieas uoder such 
circuittsuuica««— /ndm Gax* Seb, 91 . . 


yaw aoAOB im vna kaovnroB. 

ft would oppear. from tto subjjoined ea- 
tract of a letter ikom Mttlnap^ dated 
16th instant, that government are going 
on opening new r^a through the pro- 
vinces. The nqa of Suminul is strangely 
blind to his own interest in offering oppo- 
sition to public works of that dsscripdon, 
which, if they are wisely improved, would 
probably double the value of hta property : 
— ** all the news 1 can at present give you 
is, that we daily eapeef five ooqipanissof 
our corps to proceed against the riqab of 
Summul for not allowing a rood to be cut 
tlirough his provinces. "•.-/kU. Feb, 19. 

evuous exaxMoyr. 

A Hindu correspondent, in a native pa- 
per, gives the following Xceount of what 
he terms the new acts of the new ba- 
boos:”— 

** Sheemath Mookhopadya, of Bansha. 
riya, the son of the^e Matlioom Mohun 
Mookeijee, and Kridfnu Kinkur Goona- 
kur, the son of tho late Ilamlochun Goo- 
nakur, and Mooteslall Baboo, the son of 
Nealkishore Baboo, united together, and 
in the house of a man of low caste at Pach- 
ghum, near Kachrapare, erected an altar, 
on which they placed a chair, and laying 
on it a koosum necklace, and with much 
rejoicing named, it the Attar ^ Tntih, 
They collected a large quantil^ of food, 
and more than 5,000 persons of different 
castes sat down in one place, and paitook 
of a meal together. About lOOlir^manH 
from Tribence, Bansbariya, and Halve 
suhur were invited to the ceremony, nnd 
each one received at bis dismissal a brass 
pot and some sweetmeats. At the altar 
the Bible was read by the Fcringeea, the 
JCuran by Moosoolmans, and the Greta by 
bramhun pundits. Two nuhubut (dhims) 
were placed in two places ; one near the 
Gooste creek, and the other near the altar. 
Two proclamations were fixed at those 
two places, containing a variety of parti, 
culars respecting this (new God of) TriiUi, 
all which I did uot read; but being 
filled with antaaement I now send you this 
letter. — JitfeufoAunder Bundot PHMa- 
*«r.” 


S1.AVXXT ly CAWIRTAi. 

The Imlia Oaxette of February 'Mib, K- 
ferring to a kttar fmm an ytto^OMMis 
writer, ineerted in our last volinno^ eoa* 
taint tba fbUmring obamatlonai«-* 

** Tba wriiar aaaoru tha .pravalenea 
of d om ast i c aUvafv in Calcutta ou hie 
own peraonalknowledga; butaaliUnkmw 
ie not given, it may ba of nia to meoiiyii 
that tha fact of iu axistanoe doaa not vaat 
on bis authority abnc, buk is capable of 
being psoved by indepandent. evidence. 
Indeed, there would be no difiletil^ bi ee- 
tabliabkng the fact In uunMitNM futtMcee 





liy cotti|MlehC wkoaM; aAd wlieii' the 
Is Mtkblithfld; thtore can be no dcAibt 
the illegality of tbd praetite wicbin the 
jariedietion of the' Supreme Couft. The 
case ie altogether different in the interior, 
where slavery is legally recognised, and 
where die CoinpBny*s courts are not un> 
frequently called to decide on questions of 
property in slaves. Here, wiierc the law 
of En^and alone Is applicaiile to such 
cases, Uwt law is constantly violated. Not 
is it merely the oxistenee of slavery that 
the writer asserts, hut also of slave-deal- 
ing, which the other indeed pre-supposes 
in order to keep up the supply. The stote- 
menu of the writer are, we believe, cor- 
rect as far as they go, but they are imper- 
fect, for, although he mentions no other 
tluin the children of Hindoo or Hindoo- 
Btanec mothers being sold as slaves in Cal. 
cuUa, the fact is tliat African slaves, both 
male and female, are also frequently found 
in private families, and this goes Still for. 
ther to estsblisb the fact of slave.trading, 
since the supply of such slaves can be kept 
up only by fr^ importations. The writer 
describes the slaves as being subjected to 
cruel aiul most indecent punishments, and 
we fear that the picture is far from being 
overcharged. We have reason to believe 
tliat they are frequently required to taste 
the food which tliey prvpj^re or place upon 
tlie table, which is just sucli a mark of 
suspicion as we should expect to lie fixed 
by a cruel master upon an ill-used slave, 
while it shows, at the same time, the wretch- 
ed state of society which slaveiy naturally 
engenders." 


HEDUenONS OF THE OOVKRKKEKT DEBTS. 

We republish the advertisement of go- 
vernment of the ISthinsunt, announcing 
the final close of tlie third five per cent, 
loan, which was still open at Lucknow and 
Furrukhabad. Since tlien the rumours as 
to the early intention of government to 
commence and conrinue Uie reduction of 
their loan obligations by cash payments 
are gaining ground. We have no doubt 
that these rumours, which we have heard 
in various quarters, are founded on fact. 
As far as we can collect, there appears to 
be no intention at present of driving the 
holders of five per cent, stock (liable to 
payment) into a four per cent. loan. The 
government, it is said, will supply the 
surplus capital now accumulated and here- 
after to be accumulated to the aotid pay- 
ment of the class of obligations referr^ 
to, viz, those of the loan of March 1823, 
which, if our memory does not fail us, are 
liable to liquidation in the inverted order of 
the repsler. Presuming that llie intention 
of government is such as wo have heard, we 
liave no beaitetlon in agyiiii expreesing our 
opinion tliU tlie propo^ course of pro- 
cMure is sUtesmao-liku and jwffciuus. 


More' ao, than whuld be-tbe aUbmpt to 
convert fivesbtlKnge' into ftnir aUllitigs 
by a partial iMue of cash and dw bolding 
ob terrorem a boarded maaa of superfluous ^ 
money In the treasury. An extentive out- 
going of silver finom the public coffers will 
revive trade from its present state of de- 
pression, and restore employment to nu- 
merous individuals deprived of occupation 
by tlie commercial stagnation which during 
tlie past year has subsisted. It maybe 
confidently expected that the government 
it^lf will derive proportionate benefit from 
Uiia amelioration, 'ilie important branches 
of customs, salt, and opium, will pro* 
bably re-approach their palmy state iu 
which they were previous to the Burmese 
war; but even should the improvement 
experienced fall short of this, it will more 
Uian com^nsate the difference of one per 
cent, which the government would appa. 
rently gain by driving some of its five per 
cent, ei^itors into a four per cent, loan — 
an object now only to be accomplished by 
retaining non .productive a conaiderable 
surplus capital-^ar more than thatof which 
the retention would be required, should 
die rumoured system of absolute payment, 
as above deocril^, be adopted. In a for- 
mer number we stated a report, that the 
accumulated funds of the government 
would be applied to the payment of*<tbe 
Gwalior debt. We now learn also, that 
ample funds for the extinction of this po- 
Uti^ loan have been |irovided, so as not 
to interfere with the commencement and 
progress of liquidation of the loan obliga- 
tions now liable, and hereafter becoming 
liable, to payment.— Chnm. Feb, 26. 

IMPROVEMENT OP INDIA COTTON. 

It is to be hoped that the endeavours of 
the agricultural societies, both here and at 
Madras, will succeed in growing staples 
not now in general use. Late attempts 
HfiMn to have proved tliat the Bourbon cot- 
ton succeeds well in different parts of Ben- 
gal, and its cultivation is likely to bo of 
extensive utility. The sea.islBnd cotton, 
which was examined by the Asiatic Society, 
and which was American seed grown here, 
appeared to be equal, if not superior, to 
a sample of aea-island cotton sent out ftom 
Liverpool. Such lieiirg the result of ac- 
tual experiment, surely we have been 
lamentably careless of our interest in al- 
lowing the Americans to cut usout aa tliey 
have done since the American war; for, 
riiould such lands In the tunderbunda, in 
spite of the opposition of the Molungees' 
and salt people, actually bo cleared and 
cultivated, the practicability of which lias 
been proved by some Individuals, there 
will be present^ an extensive field for the 
produc^n of the sea-coast cotton, and here 
the abdmianoe of nit water, and the waiU 
of fresh water being among t|ie impedt-, 
meuls. Artesian springs would be of gieot 
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fVilue. fbrt WiUbm it the oidj plaee 
borioi^ for woter hn jM been at- 
tevptod on this side of India, dlhoufli 

it £«f not sneceeded, we an inferaaed 
that. ^ operation is going on, and tiiat 
o/gjtptter depth has been attained than 
in prtvioiu boringsr^iheUs Gaz. Feb. 24. 


malira*. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

OA1BTIE8. 

Ihe banqueting-room was last night 
(Biardi 2) thrown open for a splendid ball 
and supper given by the Right Hon. the 
Governor to Lsdy Walker: and it is su- 
perduous to add t^t all ilie rank, beauty, 
and fashion of the presidency wen pre- 
sent on the occasion. Dancing com- 
menced at an early hour, and was kept up 
^ith much qpirit throughout the evening. 
' 'Dw supper was os usual excellent in every 
way, ara the whole of this grand enter, 
toinment afforded unmixed gratification 
and pleoaun to all. Tbecompany did not 
separate till a veiy late hour. 

A suniptuous dinnerparty was given by 
the B4^t Hon. the Governor on the 8th 
March, at the banqueting-room, to meet 
the Hon. W. Oliver, Esq., fourth member 
of coupal, who recently took hia seat at 
the Omncil Board. It was attended by 
the beads of depsrtments and a consider- 
able wntioo of the members of the society 
at Sudraa. About 100 persons sat down 
to the festive boerd, which abounded with 
a profusion of every delicacy of the season* 
In the course of the evening the Hon. Mr. 
Oliver's health was proposed from the choir, 
and drank with much cordialityw^^Jlfcid. 
Gov. Goz. 

THE EACXS. 

The Madras Gov. Gazette speaks with 
great exultation of the races for 1831, just 
concluded. It is observed, ** we will 
venture to assert that there never bas been 
better sport, better cattle, and better time 
witoesssd at any meeting on this or any 
other course in India. We are happy to 
observe, from the well filled subscriptions 
for the three maidens for 1832, for the va- 
nous sweepstakes booked and closed, thm 
the * loveof the turf* is on the increase^ 
and that we may eonfidentiy anticipate for 
the next a lep^tion of tbe capital sport 
we have eigoyed this year.’* 

iMOM KAMUraCTOXIXB. 

The Modtes Government Gazette con- 
taieseimlatloii, thefirstof 1881, passed 
by Ai Governor In Council for grant- 
ing lb Mill MoMien Heath, £^. the 
rxcAuiive prfvUofa of erecting and using 


iron weski on the Europoan pbaiekbio 
tbe pvosidonej of Fori St Gioife until 
tbeend of the prasentcfaerler. Mr. Beeih 
belongs to the Msdrss civil service^ end, 
it appears, hss employod many yems and 
a coDOiderable part of Us fbrtune in an 
iindoftakittg to introduct and establish 
sudi iron works in districts containing 
rich iron-ores, which have been hitherto 
altogether, or for the most pert, nwleeled 
for want of adequate meant of rakng and 
working them. To enobleand encourage 
him to prooecute this uqderlakbigt end to 
secure to him a fiiir and reaaonahle remu- 
neration for hia risk, labour, and mtpendi- 
ture, the Govmwor in Conneilbas deemed 
it proper to grant him a temporary mono- 
poly m the manufiwture. 


Tbe Gazetter^ 19th February, 

states that the Bishop of Calcutta bod ar. 
rived at Columbo on tlie 17th. His lord- 
sUp was to hold his primary viutation of 
the archdeaconry on the 1st March, and a 
confirmation in English on the fi2d,and in 
the native langnege on tbe 24th February. 


Untang. 

By almost every arrival from Penang 
we beer of some disastrous consequences 
arising from the late changes in the go- 
vernment of the straits. It appears by on 
extract of a private letter firom thence, 
that the common gaol of that place is 
already so full of prisoners, committed on 
criminal charges, that it has become ne- 
cessary to convert the court-house into 
a prison ; a provision unfbrtunelelv called 
for by a series of desperate and alarming 
murders and robberies, which there is no 
sufficient police to dieck or judicial power 
to bring to trial. Surely this semi-barba- 
rous state, in which the commun^y bas 
been thrown, is not to last much longer. 
Humanity as well as justice calls for an 
immediate change. Ibere are prisoners 
now in tbe common gaol of Penang, we 
are told, who were committed in March 
or April last. We really think the nspect- 
eble inhabitants of the settlement ere 
somewhat wanting in duty to themselves 
and tbrir neighbours, that they do not pe- 
tition tbe hom euthoritiea to send Ibnn 
relief, for who knows when, imhieoouree, 
any change may be expected. 

A repm prevailed at Penang^ we oiu 
informed, that the resident had esto* 
blisbed at Singapore a court for Hot 
recovery of debts above the amount cegb 
nisable by the Court of Requaala (82 Ah- 
lare), and Chat he was about to proceed le 
PeMU^ to establish a aimtlor court fherv j 
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tbitiimt^ howef«r» vm tboughl too fa- 
founble to be true^ and, we an indined 
to doubt it| altbou^h sbould be glad to 
heat of its being venfied, for it would ap~ 
pear that the little trade left to that island 
was daily diminishing from want of confi- 
dence resulting from the present insecure 
state of aflairs. — Beng. Cbron. Feb. 2G, 


ftittfsvow* 


«Am or ^ coou or iodicaiiiei. 

Tlie Sinmpore Chranide, which has (in 
good tim^ enlarged iu dimensions, is 
almost filled with communications respect, 
ing the want of a court of judicature, the 
evils of which seem to be almost intolerable, 
fttun the angry tones which tlie srriters 
employ. A correspondent, who under- 
take to justify the local authorities, at the 
expense of the home government, give 
the following account of the matter 

It is generally understood, that the 
present Governor General, before leving 
England, received the instructions of the 
Court of Directors to abolish the late go- 
vernment of tliese settlements, and annex 
them as dependencies to Bengal, the direc- 
torsinforming his lordship at the saraetlme, 
that he might rely upon their making pro- 
per provision fcM* the administration of 
justice before the day fixed for the propos- 
ed diange riiould arrive. The Governor 
General acted on these instructions, and 
on the 30th June last the offices of gover- 
nor and resident counsellor of these settle- 
ments ceased to exist, and the persons who 
held those offices ceased at the same time 
judges of the court of judicature, on the 
bench of which they had sat only ex q/^lcio, 
in virtue of the situations they held in the 
government. The recorder, the only other 
to be judge, being absent, the court was, as a 
necessary consequence of the change In the 
government, reduced, from want of judges, 
to tiie inefficient state in which it has since 


continued, and the court of directors hav- 
ing fisiled to make any other provision for 
die administration of justice, serious in- 
convenience has been tlie result. The in- 
convenience arising from the closing of die 
court of judicature was one that * mi^ht 
be felt,* and in fact it became so pressing 
that the European merchants of the settle- 
ment, or a very large proportion of them, 
addressed a letter to the then deputy reu. 
dent on the 15th of September, i^uesting 
that he would open a court to enable the 
inhabitants of the settlement to recover their 


debts, and, upon the gentlemen signinj; 
the letter, engi^ging to submit to his dec^ 
lions, the deputy resident, on his own re- 
sponsibility, opened a court (if court it 
mirtt be adlM,' which court was none), 
and they named it the resident's epu^ 
This proceeding was of coune illegal, but 


it muet neveriheleM have been <of eieat 
benefit to the plBce,by enabling mercfinits 
to give with confidence the credit so neces- 
sary in commercial transactions, eqieeiaUy 
as they have been conducted in this settle- 
ment. The then dqiuty resident letoaied’ 
to Penang, and his place was occupied by 
our present deputy resident, who for a 
time kept open the court which had been 
established by his predecessor. 

** The magistrates in quarter sesson 
had exercised the power of levying an as- 
sessment, which was applied to the keep- 
ing up of a night-watch ; but the existing 
quarter session came to a close, and an. 
other could not be opened, because, by 
the charter, the session must be openri by 
a judge of the court of judicature, and of 
thto tribunal no judge was to be found. 
The legal authority, therefore, of the ma- 
gistrates to enforce the payment of an as. 
sesament bung gone, they betook them, 
selves to the weapons of persuasion, and, 
on tha 28th of Septembw, circulated an 
address to the inhabitants, recommending 
a meeting at the court-house, on the 1st 
November, which was thinly attended. A 
paper was then drawn up, signifying the 
readiness of those who signed it to contri- 
bute five per cent, on their rental, for the 
purpose of keeping up the nightly watch. 
On the 25th November, tlie ugnaturea 
amounted to seventeen only, when a paper 
was circulated by the deputy resident as 
follows : * the deputy resident be^ to in- 
timate to that part of the mercantile com- 
munity of this settlement, which signed 
the letter to Mr. Murchison on tbu 15th 
September last, that it is expected by the 
local authorities that aa they, on their part, 
have taken on themselves the responsibility 
of ensuring to the inhabitants the means of 
recovering their just debts during the tem- 
porary suspension of the function of liis 
Majesty's court of judicature, the inlia- 
bitants generally will, on their pert, contri- 
bute the same funds of their own accord, 
which they would have been compelled to 
do had the functions of the court existed. 
The deputy resident has already bad several 
applications firom the Chinese and other in- 
liabitants of that settlement to continue the 
night-watch (rendered impracticable from 
the want of toe above funds), which, in 
connexion with the magistracy, it hu baea 
found impossible to do, oni^uitable and 
fair terms, inasmuch as thay, it is piesum. 
ed, would have had to pay.for sutto Euro- 
pean inh^tanta as did not sign the dren- 
lar sent round by the mamstraMa, under 
date the 1st Novembor. deputy resi- 
dent now, tomfore, in addrwqg the 
principal and most respectable meroMitiJe 
inhabitants of this settlement^ will be elda 
to judges by their meeting the wishes of 
toe euiiorities, wh^er it is necessary to 
continue the relief solicited by the inbabu 
tents, in their letter of 15to Sept, lest.’ 
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(Niper wu wki fo d to the priiu 
dpel Europeen end Anneoian merchants 
of the places end each wrote oppoute to 
hie name the word ** seen," but some of 
them have since alleged that, although 
** Msm** it was not underload. The dc- 
pu^closed the coiirt on die 29tli of No- 
vember, on the ground that the gentlemen 
to whom the last mentioned paper was nd. 
dressed had not complied or signified their 
intention of complying with the wish of 
'the local authorities relative to the nigbU 
watch.” 

FORK FARM. 

We have consulted the regulations fbr 
this farm, and we find that die express words 
are that ** oZZ the revenue that may result 
from the vesting of this farm shall be ap. 
propristed to the purposes of supporting a 
nadvepoor house and infirmary, for the be- 
nefit of such fixed residents of these settle- 
ments as may from time to time require 
^iich privilege.” We have, at present, 
but one temporary building, made of very 
periabable materials, in which upwsrds of 
sixty unfortunate beings are confined, 
most of them Chinese lepers. We ima- 
gine, however, it was never contemplated 
that a poor house and infirmary should be 
thus amalgamated ; that paupers, some of 
whom probably are free from disease, 
should be thus jumbled together with 
lepers, “ the uncleanest of die unclean.** 
Surely with a small portion of the present 
Ainda, separate building might soon be 
cretted for paupers, while the lepers might 
remain in Ae infirmary. The expense of 
supporting and' attendance on the inmates 
of dw present infirmary, or whatever other 
name it is called by, does not amount to 
one-third of the proceeds of die farm, which 
h stated to be 820 dollars per month. It 
remains, therefore, to be investigated how 
the remaining two-thirds are expended, or 
how it is to be appropriated, for wc con- 
ceive the local authorities cannot, under 
the most plausible pretext, apiwopriate it to 
any other than die object intended, or to 
some other useful public purpose. At 
Malacca the surplus of this farm goes to- 
wards the supp^ of a night-walcli, and 
we conceive that the interest alone of the 
surplus of the farm since its establishment 
her^ in Bfay last, would be sufilcient to 
give us some security nightly to our per- 
sou and property. 

We thinlt this e very proper subject to 
be laid before a grand jury, whenever we 
dmll be bleasedanin with a King's court 
of judicature, and a return from a state of 
anreby and confusion to peace 
and u right order of things. — Sing. Chron. 
Mar, 17. 

TaAOB WtTB AMCRICA AUD JAVA. 

The foltowing reply to die petition of the 
luercbants of Uiis actueiiu'nt to the Gover- 


nor General b oontailied fn anextractfhraf 
• lelldrfirom Uw secretary to government 

Trade vriA Amedeani at SingojMir&^ 
Bar. S. ** With respect to the first head I 
am directed by the Governor General in 
Council to refer the merchants and public 
officers of Singapore to the regulation re- 
cently passed by the Court of Directors for 
regulating the trade of foreigners with the 
British possessions in India. It will be 
seen to be therein provided, that * the trade 
between the British possessions in India 
and the United States of America shall 
continue to be regulated by the Conven- 
tion of Cnmmerce between Great Britain 
and the United States of America, signed 
at London the 3d July 1815. 

4tb. ** Under that instrument, liberally 
construed, the sliips of America may claim 
to visit aoy principal settlement of India, 
that is any princi]^ settlement to which 
the vessels of Great Britain can clear out 
from England. Singapore being of this 
class, and having been dedlared a free port, 
the trade of Americens must be permitted 
as heretofore with thatietdement, although 
Prince of Wales Island only is designs^ 
in the convention. The alteration of the 
form of government about to be introduced 
will make no difference in this respect. 

Trade with Java.— 5di. The mcrcluiiits 
of Singapore complain that, alibougli in 
the rates of duty die scale of iucreose for 
foreign bottoms and foreign produce is the 
same at Java as in Calcutta, still the pro- 
vision is evaded and the duty enhanced 
upon the British importer at Java by the 
method in which the valuation is made. For 
the values being taken considerably above 
the market price, a nominal duty of twen. 
ty.five per cent, thereon beconieo s real 
duty of upwards of thirty per cent, on the 
price realised. Goods, the produce of the 
Netherlands, being taxed lower, the high 
valuation does not make a corresponding 
increase in the amount paid to die revenue 
on them, and allows the importer to un. 
dersell the former. A furdier inequality 
is brought to notice in the levy of a pier 
duty exclusively upon foreign ships, and 
in the imposition of an additional guilder 
beyond the Rouble duty upon exports 
when not declared for a Nethcrland's port. 

6tb. ** Upon the above subject 1 am 
directed to state, that a communication 
will be immediately made to the auUiorl- 
desin England, to whom every Anther in- 
formation procurable sliould lie forwarded 
by the mcretiants without delay, more es- 
pecially with reference to tlie last mob- 
tioned subject of complaint with respect to 
the vsluation of imported goods. His 
Lordship in Council is sensible of the die- 
advantage tbe British merchant will labour 
under if, by enhancing the nominal value 
of duf gt^s, the duty Is raised upmi him ; 
but, ao long as the same valuation bolds for 
ibe NetbcrleiidV importer, tbe duty paid 
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by the lelter will itUl bear die eome pm- 
IMNtioQ ef half to that paid by the British 
trader, consequently there is no absolute 
breach of the agreement made between die 
two governments in Europe, in the adop- 
don of thiit course by the Java government. 
The root of the evil appears to his Lord, 
ship ill Council to be in the circumstance, 
that the protection of double duties be. 
comes necessarily a prohibition to the fo. 
reigner when the original duty is high, 
for thongli his trade may bear the enhance- 
ment of an addition at two and a.half or 
even five per cent., and still compete sue. 
cossfully with the trade of the native mer- 
chant, no advantage of manufacture or 
cheupiicsK of carriage can compensate for 
an addition in the xbape of duty equal to 
ten or fifteen or twenty per cent, upon the 
price in die markets of consumption. Be. 
fore, however, any relief in this respect 
can be asked for die British merchants in 
the ports of other nations, a correction 
must be applied to the system adopted in 
the custom laws of Great Britain and its 
colonies, which ore based on the same priii. 
ciple.’’ 


ipieacellaQliaad copiblo of producing apices 
to a cposidonble extent and it only m. 
quins that praper.encouraginnent be^^ven 
to the Chinese to convert the wbol* toio m 
beautiful and productive garden. Tbb 
object will best be attained by Icsoeoiag 
the quit>rent of all lands beyond tbo'pre- 
cincts of the town, and by the construction 
of a few roads across the island.— 3ing«^ 
Chron. Mar. 3. 


GOLD Dirnr. 

Tills precious metal forms one of the 
most valiialile of our imports. The quan- 
tity annually brought into the settlement 
by native tradun is of such an extent, that 
we are induced to give it pardcular notice. 

The principal portion comes from Po-. 
hang, on die east coast of the peninsula, 
and is mostly brought here in the sampang 
pucats, which trade between this and Po- 
liang : indeed it forms the most valuable 
article of export from that port. The Po. 
hang gold, we believe, is considered su- 
perior to all odier brought into the settle- 
ment. 


CHINKSE EMIUUANTS. 

The junks which liave arrived lately 
hrouglit altogether about 1 ,500 emigrants 
from the celestial empire ; the greater part 
of diese, however, have proceeded already 
by means of sampan pucats to different 
parts of the peninsula or to Uliio, to seek 
for employment in the pepper and gambier 
plantations, or at the gold and dn mines. 

It is much to be regretted that these 
useful and industrious emigrants are effec- 
tually debarred from settling themselves 
on this island us cultivators of the soil, by 
the exorbitant quit-rent levied upon all 
grants of land, amoundng to upwords of 
one Spanish dollar the acre per month. If 
Mr. Fullerton, the contriver of die tax, in 
his well-known tender mercies for the wel- 
fare of this settlement, thought to benefit 
the interests of his employers by enforcing 
the regulations regarding it, he was mucli 
mistaken, for he has created • complete 
prohibition to agricultural improvements 
on the island at far os natives are concern, 
ed. The genbrality of cultivators find it 
impossible to make the juniple produce 
sufficient to meet this heavy impost and 
maintain themselves besides, and the con- 
sequence has been, that the plontotions and 
iprdens, wliicli formerly flourished on the 
island, have been neglected, and are now 
overgrown with jungle, while the labourer! 
I^ve eitlier gone to some more favourable 
region, or have become lawless bandits 
existing in the jungle. LitUe more is 
l^nown of Singapore beyond the hills above 
the town, the rest of the island (the whole 
circumference of which we believe to be 
fifty miles) .is covered with jungle^ .with 
l^ra and there a reclaimed spot,, The soil 


Tlie following is a statement of the 
quandties which have arrived aince May 
last from the different porta from whence 
gold dust usually comes; we have no- 
doubt that more has been brought privately 
by natives, which was not report^ at tfaia 
ofiBce of die registrar of imports and ex- 
ports: — 


Fmm ports on the east roast of the peninsula. 


PahaoR bunknis 4.SIIS 

Calantan do. JOU 

On Borneo. 

Sambas do. 1,5UB 

Pontlana do. 633 

Bintoolo do. SO 


Ban)aT 

SooDRBi Raya 
CouRingiii • 
Passir • • • • • 



do. 5S 


On Sumatra. 


Jambie da 

Campor da 

On Celebes. 


104 

160 


Aylie da 800 

From neiRhbouring Islands. 
PoIoTomUan •• bunkaUlS 

Rhio da 9 

LIngIn da 10 


31 


Total 8,103 


Or catties 405 bunkilsai 


The greater part of this immense quan- 
tity is sent to Calcutta, where it forms a 
go^ remittance for opium and other eiti- 
cles imported from Bengal.— 3mg. Ckrm. 
Jan. 20. 


ISotneOv 

A paper written by Mr. Dolton,* en- 
titled “ 'fhoughts on 6>d,” whiebappeon 
« See his observadou on Boom la vd iv. 
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Shigmorg Okrmikte, oonte&M flODM 
orll^iial and eurious obiervalions upod 
the Malays of Coti (oae of the maritiine 
piradeal slalet of Borneo), in which he 
reeided for eleven mondw. We abridge his 
acoonat, which h too rhetorical : — 

» On the Sd October 1837 I left Singa- 
pore^ and went on board a small prow be- 
longing to the sultan of Coti, and bound 
to that placew 

** Coti lies to the S.E. of Borneo in lat. 
aof S. and long. 123° £. Few Euro- 
peans had hitherto traded so far eastward 
on this island ; the last European (Major 
Mullen, of the Dutch service) was mur. 
dered by the natives about two vears since. 
Misfortuim having long pressed me hard, 1 
was determined to leave for a time the so- 
ciety of Europeans altogether, and strike 
into a path hitoerto unti^den, in hopes of 
cither procuring for myself a comfortable 
independence during the remainder of my 
JUie in England, or of losing a life, the 
'misfortunes ip which had for many years 
preponderated over the good. Knowing I 
should have plenty of vacant time, I pro- 
posed filling it up in writing a diary or 
journal of my proceedings, considering 
that on visiting a strange country 1 might 
have matters to relate somewhat new and 
entertaining. 

** On the momino; of the 13th, sailed 
past numerous islanda flanking the $.E. 
point of Borneo. At noon we were well 
in with the mainland off Banjermassin. 
The appearance of the coast is wild and 
mountainous ; none of the islands are in- 
habited, or indeed seldom visited, even by 
pirates, on account of the difliculty and 
danirer in approaching the shore. They 
ere ul surrounded with sharp sunken rocks, 
amongst which sharks of the largest sise 
continually play. There are several otiier 
kind of fish evidently different from the 
shark, but quite os ravenous. We caught 
two with heads like a fox, and teeth of an 
amaaing length. The largest was eleven 
feet long. The people on board said this 
peculiar kind is not caught elsewhere. On 
the 15th, close in witli the main land. The 
Bugia quite at home, as there is not a 
point or a single feature in the country 
with which they are not inUmately ac- 
quainted. This morning the d'jragon or 
captain was detected breaking open a case 
of bruuiy, and stealing oome bottles. On 
being Uoed with the theft he got into a 
viobat ngBi and threatened to murder 
Mr. Hccksler and myself. This, how- 
ever, was treated with such contempt that 
all die people burst into a loud laugh ; 
however, knowing the vindictive character 
of the «"*«, I set pecqile to watch him, 
lest some attempt might be mode when we 
were asleep: awake I did not fear any 
attempt; we were well anned, with many 
of the beat poopb in opr favour, and in 
caw of disunhtnee ourdetenDiiiatioo was 


to Aoot the d^regon, with one or two 
otherBof the moot finward, which wopld 
have ensured quietness very aeon. In such 
caoea as this if an European heaitatea he h 
losL In all the Bornean states there It 
little or DO law on the subject ; tberefoi% 
it is always best to berin— eboot two or 
three, the remainder will submit inatontly ; 
if this is not done the European's life It 
worth nothing. Let no man content him- 
self with merely wounding a Bugis; after 
receiring the slightest hurt be will follow 
through the world the person who Inflicted 
it, and never give over until his object of 
murder is accomplished. God knows what 
may occur to me, but should 1 be attacked 
openty by these wretches, I moke little 
doubt of taking a few of them out of the 
wtwld with me. e • • 

** It is entirely beyond my power to give 
a faint description of the treatment I have 
experienced amongst the people of Coti. 
Scarcely covered witir,a bamlwo shed, 
which nestled venomous snakes, which 
have more than once dropped upon the 
paper whilst I was writing, witli nothing 
to eat but rice and drictl fish, with bad 
water to drink, robbed of every thing, 
even to my jacket, by the snltan himself, 
and scarcely a night without attempts being 
made to murder me, 1 was told by those 
on whose veracity 1 could rely, that if I 
could not perauMe the sultan he would 
gain more by sparing my life than by kill- 
ing me, I was certainly gone, as this was 
tlie common method with him. Upon this 
I put my wits to work, and found the met. 
ter not so difficult. By presents of any 
little articles that remain^ to me, 1 bribed 
some of the sultan's favourite concubines 
and one or two of the slaves to whom be 
was most partial, and soon learned my 
cue. Many conaultadona had been held 
at which the sultan and all bis brothers 
were for putting myaelf and Mr. H. out 
of the way. One of the bead>people, 
named Inchi Gandel, however, nminded 
the sultan that it was well known by tilt 
government at Singapore that 1 waa in the 
country, who on the event of my not re- 
turning would seise ell the Coti prows. 
The d'jregoo of a Sarabae prow, which 
arrived in the month of Mdieh, infemwd 
the sultan that to hi« knowledge 1 was very 
rich, and ona of the principal men la Pob 
nong, being related to tito f^ernor of 
thatplaoe. To ray knowlodge 1 bad never 
seen the man btfore» bewevor I claimed 
thcreletionahip, end took endit for the 
ricbca they could give me. I then pm. 
posed to die onlten to make a con t ract wHh 
him, sending him finom Shfeapoie what 
money and oiticlet ho raquiied, to leeahre 
payment in produce at a ftituro ■■itolii 
This ia what tha oulten hod Aeqnanlly 
wanted, while I well knew the iinpeseibr. 
lUy ef aerfermingft } but now nodinig wm 
impoMblet my only desire behig to Icevr 
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llae eMiiitiy. SbHj Abdulinli, thebaodm^ 
upfcitook to manage on the part of the 
aukati. Tbia man, the very wont in the 
whole country, had formerly lived amongit 
the English at Banjermauin, and was 
looked upon by liis master aa a piwfigy. 
He bed escaped from that place as well aa 
Java on account of crimes which would 
certainly have hung him. He planned the 
whole businesa regarding the maaaacre of 
Ma^r Mullen, who unfortunately confid- 
ed in him, leading him on, step by step, to 
his ruin, and, under various pretences, 
depriving him of his resources. Saib Ab- 
dullah is the agent for selling arms and 
gunpowder to the bugis at Macassar, and 
ill fact the head and principal of all oppo- 
sition to the European powers. 

** I very soon found myself capable of 
turning this man to my purpose, by a 
promise of lending him a sum of money, 
'i'lie drawing up of tlie contmct lietween 
myself and sultan proceeded on my part 
with as much apparent anxiety as if I 
really intended to abide by it, on the other 
side with every attempt to impose on me. 
At length, we arranged matters at Mar. 
}iow, where we signed and sealed a con- 
tract, hy which 1 agreed to send liim 

40.000 dollars of articles, and about half 
tliat sum of money. At this place, I took 
die bandarre's advice, and rented a moun- 
tain called Bale Papang, which produces 
edible black birds’-ncsts, and for which an 
offer hod already been made of 500 dollars 
per annum ; bnt 1 asserted every one was 
ignorant of its value, and engaged for 

3.000 dollars per annum, the money to be 
paid previously on the return of the prows 
hwm Singapore. This being settled, I con- 
sidered myself quite safe, and indeed was 
so, as the sultan actually appointed persona 
to take care of me ; in diort, I was almost 
smothered with kindness. Tlus lasted 
until my return to Tongarron, the capital, 
wliere some aurmisea began to float 
that I was aware of the nite of Major 
Mullen, when 1 was at once in a 
more ppilous predicament than ever, for 
the ali^test suspicion on that subject 
would have been instantly fatal. A cir. 
cumstanoe look place which gave me great 
uneasiness and pla«^ my life at once in 
the power of others,' and which indeed was 
entirely my own fault, hiving one dny 
deparlM from my usual caution. Hw 
d'gragon of die tope from Sambas, Mas- 
mile, had given to the sultan about 1,500 
dollars, to receive in return bees'-wex. 
He was it Marpow with me, but could not 
get a doit, nod was at length obliged to 
leave the eomitty’ without ai^ thing, 'fliis 
man (who wa;^ormerly a pirate) is shrewd 
and clever} bejame to me one morning in 
an agony of tmp against the sultan, but 
mote parUcularly against Saib Abdullah, 
the baadane, who had not only rscom- 
mcoded thi suHan to give him nothing 
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ind selae his rtmei, but had lilmaelf takisn 
M«iiy 1,000 dollars, which he refiiised to 
p^r* I well knew It was in contemplation 
to seise the tope, and gave Mesmile a bint 
of it, when we were at Marpow. 1 now ad- 
vised him to go on board it once,.«nd drop 
down the river, when we would be sife, as 
none of the sultan's people dare go near 
her, she being well armro, and the d'gra- 
gon known to be a resolute man. This he 
promised to do, and asked me to give bim 
a paper to shew the rendents of Singapore 
and Rhio, where he might possibly obtain 
some satisfaction ; these he received. After 
looking about cai^ully, he closed the door 
of tbe room in which we were conversing 
and, with an air of great mystery, inquired 
whose properly inat time-keeper was, 
which was at that moment laying on my 
bed ; 1 replied the sultan's who had given it 
to me for die purpose of gctdng it repaired. 
He dien inquired, where was the late re- 
sident of Sambas, Major Mullen, killed? 
1 replied, ** by all accounts near Ponti- 
ana.” " Tell me," says Mesmile, " you 
who have been so far up tlie country as 
Marpow, did you ever hear of tlie major 
having reached that place?" I said there 
would be little doubt of his being killed 
far beyond it. ** Then," replied d'gra- 
gon, " I tell you, sir, that you are in error, 
if you think so. You arc an Englishman, 
and I am from Sambas, whicli is under 
tbe Dutch flag. My sultan is a good man, 
and the sultan of Coti is worse than a 
pirate. Major Mullen was a friend to my 
sultan, and 1 believe you know as well as 
myself diat be was killed in this country, 
and that the time-keeper belonged to him, 
for he bad it in Sambas." Here I mode 
what I considered a fatal mistake, as in- 
stead of denying these assertions, and ex- 
pressing surprise that he should venture to 
make them, I made a friend and confidant 
of bim, and out came tlie whole affiiir. 
Ho was not surprised, having understood 
much of it previously. I now mode up a 
package for tbe resident of Rhio, contain, 
ing tbe whole particulars, whiqh Mesmile 
promised to deliver. After promises of 
secresy we parted, I soon found out my 
folly had committed me past all cure, and 
that my life hung upon the discretion of a 
man, who^ although angry at tlie sultan, 
was likewise a Malay, a man who had 
been, and was yet supposed to be, a nbto. 
riouB pirate, and well knew he could make 
friends wiUi the sultan, and get payment 
for divulging such a secret. I did not 
sleep that night, but the next morning 
went to him, and let hnii know his life as 
well as my own was lost were he to men- 
tion a word to any one. He said he knew 
that, and that I had nothing to fear. Some 
days afterwards, Mesmile went to Sero^ 
rinden, seventy miles down the river^ 1 
was so anxious, that I followed him in a 
pmall canoe. I learned at Semerindni, 
(B) 
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*,ithlilk4>lMce 1 reached at midnight, he had 
gi^e^wyda the mouth of the river with 
ah* Intention of going to eea. I imme- 
diat^y fbllowed him, arriving at the open 
BM'dn eight hours, the distance being 
eighty miles, the current asusting us at least 
five^miles an hour. The prow was not to 
be seen, but we overtook a boat returning 
with a bugis chief, who had gone to see him 
off. I now imagined that it was possible 
Mesmile, finding himself safe beyond the 
power of the sultan, might possibly entrust 
the secret to his friend the bugis, who was 
a very old acquaintance, in which case the 
chance would be 100 to one against me, as 
the priests would certainly get at the infor- 
roarion. During the period I remained on 
board the prow at Semerinden, seven days, 

1 had every reason to imagine all was dls> 
covered, as matings were nightly held at 
the bandarre's house, and likewise in that 
of the Bugis chief ; boats were dispatched 
up the country during the night, no one 
knew fur what purpose, and our own d'gra* 
gun, who was sick, received a visit from 
the high priest and the Identical Bugis. at 
eleven o'clock one night. Immediately after 
which he went up the country in a 
swift boot. I was at this moment so cer- 
tain of being murdered within a few hours, 
that I primed my gun, determined either 
to shoot myself or jump into the river the 
moment 1 was certain my fears were rea* 
lized. Every circumstance seemed to con- 
cur against me, and my mind was fully 
made up ; the only satisfaction which 
remained was the knowledge that all par- 
ticulars had already been forwarded, so 
that my death would not prevent Euro- 
peans from learning the facts besides the 
informaUon which Mesiule would convey. 
Tliese thoughts consoled me so much that 
I felt quite careless about the consequence, 
when our d'gragon returned, and the par. 
ticulars of the meeting became known. 
The former went to uke leave of his wife 
at Tongarron, and the consultations were 
aboBt the property of a rich Bugis lately 
d^, who left no will, which occa- 
doned great disputes amon^t bis relations. 
My fears were over, it being evident die 
d'gragon had been faithful in keeping the 
aecret. 1 had rmt been twenty.four hours 
on board the prow before a Dutch-made 
swivel was pointed out to me, by one of 
the sultan’s (wople, as having belonged Ui 
llqjor Mullen. Tliis I knew immediately, 
having seen the fellow lu it mounted on 
one of the sulon's boats. Ttie major 
brought to the country several Palcmbarig 
swivels, and one pair of European ones. 
Tbeie are several articles on board which 
baloogod to the said master. At Seineriii- 
den, Mib Abdullah desired me to be very 
cautious in sliewing tlie time-keeper to any 
Dutdi gentlcioau, such was the sultan’s 
particular widit 

** During my .stay at .Semerinden, I 


--‘PUcaim's Island. 

bad much information I could nMTgef at 
before, as the sultan would ne^r tfllow 
me to go amongst the Bugis inhabitants 
then at Campong. Ibe whole of the ttdi 
gia are against the sultan on accent ICT 
some fresh duties imposed upon dielir 
up the river, and their hate to the Ban- 
darre ia, if poosible, increased, they thlnlc- 
ing the sultan had been acting according 
to his advice, which is likely enough to be 
the case. Many of the Bugis talk very 
openly. They have said to roe, ** you 
know all the circumstances about the suL. 
tan murdering Mullen as well oa we do ; 
it was the sultan's act, and he must take 
the consequence." I replied, ** the sultair 
had 'himself told me bow Mullen was 
killed by the IMaks, that the sultan was 
my ftriend and I should believe no other 
person." Every person supposed the par- 
ticulars were known to me, because tfiey 
were well known every slave in the 
country, and was the subject of daily con. 
versation amongst each otlier. No one 
had, however, any reason to sup[)Ose that 
I had got the proper information, and my 
business was to appear ignorant and treat 
the subject with Indifference. The Bugis 
informed me, when they understood I had 
gone up the country as far as Marpow, 
they were convinced I should never return; 
so certain were they of this that they de. 
lermined among themselves to give up tlie 
truth to the English government, that tlic 
blame might fill in the proper place, and 
not be imputed to them. The Pangeraiig 
RbIc», the father of Sa Jarring, who mur. 
dered the major with his own hand, wrote 
particularly to the sultan that as I had seen 
his son there was actually a necessity for 
my death ; a report, tlie old roan said, 
could be made thrt I had eidier been bit 
by a snake or uken by an alligator. I was 
myself aware of the danger of my situation, 
but depended upon the sultan's anxiety of 
getting possession of the large sum of 
money and tlio quantity of valuable goods 
1 had agreed to send him, which alone 
Mved my life, joined to my apparent igno- 
rance about the main point. Not only 
Uie Bugis at Semerinden, but the people 
of Tongarron were astonished to see me 
return ; they, however, were not aware of 
the contract Hliicli, at the sultan's request, 
was to l>e kept secret, that no one be 
aware of what valuable pro^ierty he would 
soon liave in possession." ' 


Vittaitn's SfsUttI/, 

Those who arc familiar with the recent 
accounts of the prosperous condition of 
the dcscendanU of the routineers of the 
Englisli shin Bounty, residing at FHcalrti's 
Island, will learn, perhaps, with some 
Mirprixe, that the whole number of Ibem 
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h«f9 eniiip'vtfd frpm the place, on account 
of • defi$ency of the necessary nmns of 
suhsistonoe, Capt. Wilcox, of ari'Ameri^ 
can srhaling ship, arrived at New York, 
informs^ that while at Otahcite, the Eng. 
li^ tninBpart.sliip Lucian arrived there, 
with all the inhabitants of Pitcairn's 
Island, with the purpose of fixing them in 
a settlement at Otaheitc, on account of a 
scarcity of water at the former island. — 
New Bedford Mercury. 


JAVA. 

Extract of a letter, dated Batavia, 21st 
Dec. 1830:—** The folks in Cheribon 
have been reinonstraiing very strongly 
against the forced cultivation of sugar and 
indigo, wliich, if persisted in, may lead 
to another war. Fourteen villages refused 
to plant cane, and asked their chief to lead 
them in resisting it, but he, it appears, 
informed the resident of what was going 
on. Tlie governor has sent a commis- 
sioner to ascertain whether the bulk of the 
]K»pulation is adverse to the new measures, 
and if he finds that to be the cose, how 
will it be with and the other Eu- 

ropean contractors ?" 

To explain the above extract with which 
we have been favoured, we must inform 
4>ur readers that the government in Java 
has lately contracted with certain indivi. 
duals for the supply of sugar and indigo, 
on “ very moderate terms ” (the govern- 
ment supplying the materiel) ; but in en- 
deavouring to procure die latter os cheaply 
as possible (that is, for nothing), the go- 
vernment has forced the natives, through the 
influence of their chiefs, to cultivate it with- 
out remuneration. That this system has not 
** worked well " is very evident from the 
stjting remonstrances of the people, and, 
what is more to be dreaded, from a symp- 
tom of insurrection. If the Java govern- 
ment acts wisely, it will take a lesson fVoin 
past experience, and learn to refrain fVom 
encroaching in any way on the rights and 
liberty of a brave and already oppressed 
]ieople.— 5ing. Chron. Feb, 3. 

A ridiculous rumour has been circulated 
jn Europe that the Dutch have been ex> 
.polled from the island of Java. It is almost 
needless to say that it is entirely ground- 
dess. 

nustvolasUi. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

Supreme Cburt, Feb, 3.— Chomfos, v. 
and Murray, — This was an 


action of trespaa and false imprisonment, 
brought by a firee aettler a^nst ^ Mr. 
M*Quoid, die high sheritf of the territory, 
and Mr. David Murray, anperintendaot of 
the Pluenie bulk, by whose orders the 
plaintiff was, with two othfT persons, or^ 
rested at Swan Biver, on suspicion of 
bein^ runaway prisoners, and transmitted 
to this colony. It was proved in evidence, 
that the plaintiff came out to Van Diemen'u 
Land as a free settler; that, at Swan 
River, he was seized, put in irons, and 
carried on board die bulk ; that he was, 
with two others, placed in a cell in the 
lower deck, assigned to convicted felons 
with irons weighing ten pounds on his 
legs ; that they were allowed, for alioiit a 
fortnight, only the rations of prisoners 
under sentence to a penal settlement, till 
the loAt seven or eight days of their impri- 
isoninont ; that their clothes were branded 
inside ; and that they were brought hand- 
cuffed to the prisoners' barracks, where 
iliey were kept till discharged by this 
court. The damages were laid at ^500. 

The defendants pleaded, besides the 
general issue, a justification, under an act 
of council, authoriurig^ the appreherawn. tf 
jienons reasonahty suspected (f being run- 
auHiy prisonera, and throwing the onus ^ 
jtroof on the partiee tusjtecled, 

llie judgt| told the jury, that the act of 
council was inapplicable to such a case os 
this, and the latter found a verdict for the 
plaintiff, damagee £200. 


MISCELLANXOUS. 

Admntages if EnUgralion to the Co~ 
forty.— The Sydney Gaielte of February 8, 
contains a long article upon the advan- 
tages of emigrating to New South Wales, 
which places that colony in a point of view 
very attractive to settlers of all classes. 
** We arc too painfully aware," it is said, 
** of the mischiefs that have resulted 
from exaggerated pictures, especially with 
regard to Van Diemen's lamd, to be 
capable ef wilfully lending ourselvn to 
the work of dec^tion. What we are 
about to state are either plain matters of 
fact, capable of easy demonstration, or 
opinions formed from facts exclusively." 
I^e article seta forth ,/Eiw specific advan- 
tages. The first and most prominent, is 
** the amaaing fertility of the seasons ;" 
the next, ** the extreme cheapness of all 
tlie necessaries of life." Under this last 
bead, h is stated, ** that from the dreadfol 
prevalence of debt, stock, produce, and 
every description of goods ore brou^t to 
the hammer eveiy day, and absolutely 
sacrificed. While this is ruinous to the 
proprietors, it is an immense advantage^ to 
the newly-arrived emigrant ; by attending 
a few of these sales^ he may slock his 
farm, and fornish his house at on incre- 
dibly small expense." A third advanltge 
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are beoomitiff very considerably ex- 
.^ded.** The writer has given a stato- 
i^tyt >of the progressive incrense in the 
expert of the 'staple rommudity, wool, 
Which' in ISS^^ounted to 172,880 lbs., 
and in 1829'-ttif 1,005,333 llw., or an 
increase of nearly seven-fold. He antici- 
pates an incomparably greater ratio of in- 
crease from the increased experience of tlie 
flock-owners, the larger investment of 
capital, and the improvement in the cha- 
racter of the fleece. To mechanics and 
labourers of every description are offered 
the advantages of*' full employment, high 
wages, and cheap food, and clothing." 
The commonest labourers receive 3s. a 


China. Ha resides at the hbequiria 
Hotel, where the principal civil and mili- 
tary officers have paid their respects' to 
him. He dines Ax^entlysbroOd, and Ms 
society is universally coulted.-^3ramsa- 
nian. 

The Aborigines . — The Tasmaman papers 
of January state that the expeditidn against 
the blacks is to lie renewed before the 
approaching winter, and in order to 
strengthen the hands of the Lieutenant 
Governor, a local militia, composed of 
volunteers, was un the eve of being formed 
in Hobart Town. 


day ; hedgers and ditchers sometimes 8s., 
and mechanics make their 40s., SOs., and 
60s. a week ; whilst fat beef is 2d. per lb., 
and bread S^d. the tarn-pound loaf. The 
last advantage enumerated is tlie fineness 
and healthiness of the climate. 

The writer winds up his glowing state- 
ment, wliicfa ought to have a powerful 
effect upon the disappointed and complain- 
ing at home, in the following words: — 
" Wc shall conclude witli one observation, 
that all our advantages are inconceivably 
enhanced by the vast dimensions of our 
territory. Were there so great a rage for 
emigrating to these shoresatliat miflions 
were scrambling to reach them, instead of 
crying out, like Captain Stirling, the 
Governor of Swan River, in his despatches 
to the Home Govemineut, •* Ry all means 
discourage this alarming rush," we should 
exclaim, " By all means let them come, 
for we have room for millions more!” 


SWAN RIVER. 

The accounts from this ^tlcment lux 
fo the lOtli of March : they are very satis- 
factory. Messrs. Bannister and SiuiUie had 
relumed from Kiujf^eorge’s Sound, after 
travelling liftv-three days ac^ a country 
well watered, and abounding with the 
most luxuriant tiintier ; several samples of 
the tnoulil had been brought in, and it 
proved of the finest quality for agricul- 
tural purposes. The colonista at the Swan 
were abundantly supplied with every ne- 
cessary, and with provisions at low prices. 
The harvest had l>evii productive, and ve- 
getables were plentiful. King George's 
Sound, it is stated, is to be attained to the 
Swan River settlement. — Lend, Toper* 


cr^ina. 


Missions to Ike A’b//tw.— Two Mission- 
aries, ordained clergymen of the Church 
of England, are daily expected at Sydney, 
for the purpose of instructing the Aburi- 
gities ; their salaries to be paid by Govern- 
ment. Tlie Rev. Mr. Threlkeld has f<iri- 
litated their task by his acquirement of the 
Aboriginal langua^. 

Two Missionaries from tlie Wesleyan 
8ociet;y are also expected from England, 
bn their way to the Society’s Inlands. 

Eunaway Convicts . — The luisli.rangers 
increase in numbers ; several individuals 
hove been taken into custody on suspicion 
of being connected with them. A Sidney 
Gazette contains a list and description of 
no less than Jjfty prisoners who liavc 
absconded. 

East-Indm Company. -r-ll is rumoured 
here that tlie East- India Company intend 
an purchase a piece of land in this colony, 
and to erect a moisim de sanl^ for the re- 
ception of invalids ficn India. — Sydney 
Topee* 

VAN DTfcMEN’S I^AND. 

ImvX. IfuiMrtn.— Tins entorpusing in- 


MACAO. 

" Tlie President and Select Committee, 
having had formal intimation made to them 
by bis Excellency the Portuguese gover- 
nor of Macao, that he had received orders 
from the existing government of Portugal 
to prohibit the future residence of all indi- 
vidual foreign (including British) mer- 
chants, who liave not the previous sanction 
of the court uf Lisbon, in Macao^ have 
lost no time in communicating this inte- 
mation to > his EicellenOT the Governor 
General of India, as well os to the autlio- 
rities in England. Thc^ deem it, at the 
same time, desirable that the existence of 
these orders should be as generally known 
08 possible among the'Brltnh commonly in 
China, as they nisve been further ^en to 
understand that the suspension of the im- 
mediate execution of foe orders in ques- 
tion lias only been in consequence of their 
interpoMtion. 

" By order of the President and Select 
Committee, 

" II. H. Likdsat, Sec. 

Britidt, Factory^ Macao, I4ih Feb. 
1831." 
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fc will be wen, fram the above an- 
DOUDcement, that it u uot alone aguntit 
Qiinew maUrratmentthat the Select Com- 
mittee are called on to extend their protec- 
tion to Brltinh subjecte*^ ^ At the moment 
when the Chine&e are 'iasuing mandates 
against foreigners having their families 
with them at Canton, and insisting upon 
their remaining at Afacao, the Portuguese 
governor of this settlement chooses to say 
that they shall not reside there without 
leave first obtained from Lisbon. What 
then must a foreign merchant do with his 
family? excluded from Canton by Chi. 
nese jealousy and caprice, and from Macao 
by a governor acting in the name of the 
most ancient and faithful ally of the Uri. 
tish nation, in whose defence so much Bri- 
tish blood lias been spilt, and so much Bri- 
tish gold expended? 

We had heard of this interdict some 
months ago, but having been, at the same 
time, assured by the highest authority, 
that Uie gu«'crnor was acting on a miscon. 
ception of an order from Lisbon, and as 
the Portuguese community, gencmlly, ap- 
peared to be of the same opinion, we 
were in hopes the subject would be allowed 
to drop. We are, however, now inform- 
ed that such an order from the court of 
Lisbon does really exist, and that the go- 
vernor considers himself as not at liberty 
ito disobey it. 

Not to speak of the common rights of 
hospitality due from one nation to another, 
we think it may be argued that; British 
subjects are entitled by treaty to the privilege 
of residing in Macao. By the second arti. 
tide of the treaty of 1810, between Great 
Britain and Furtiigal, there shall be 
reciprocal liberty of commerce and navi- 
gation between the respective subjects of 
the two high contracting parties. They 
may trade, travel, sojourn, or establish 
themselves, in all the territories and do. 
minions of either.” By the sixth article of 
the same treaty, it is declared that ** neither 
of the high contracting partiea shall grant 
any favour or privilege in matters of com- 
mem and navigation to tlie subjects of any 
other state trading with the ports and seas 
of Asia, which shall not be also granted, 
qunmproTime, on the same terms to the 
subjects of the other contracting party.” 

I'lie Spaniards having the privilege of 
trading at Macao» it follows tlwt British 
aulgects are also entitled to tliis, as far it is 
in the power of the Portuguese to grant it. 
A^ittance to British ships they cannot 
grant, because Chinese regulatioor admit 
none but Portuguese and Spanish vessels. 
This single exceptkm cannot, .however, be 
n suflBdeut reason for invalidating every 
other privily contemplated in the treaty ; 
more especially as by the same Chinese 
rc^gulations, which give access to Spanish 
vcoali, Britiab subjects are not oalV P*' ' 


mitted, but ladica art even commanded, to 
reside at l&cao. 

Whether, therefore^ It be deemed e 
Chinese or e Poitnmicw settlement, or fee 
is nearer the truth) a sort oF anonudwi 
mixture of both, we know dr no one prin* 
ciple to justify tiie mand^le said to hirib 
come from the court df, Lisbon, which 
will be considered still inore extraordinary 
when we add, that in the year 18SS, Ib- 
reignem were invited by the tiien TuUng 
adminibtration (of which the present go- 
vernor was a member) to transact their 
opium business at Macao on an unsolicited 
pledge of hospitality and the utnuist free- 
doin of trade, of which many, both then 
and since, have availed themselves to a 
great extent. And it is well known that 
the investiture of foreign capital has long 
proved the principal source of revenue, 
the sole support of their shipping, and, we 
may add, of the place itself. 

If we looj^ to the unrestricted freedom 
of resort allowed to Portuguese and other 
foreignera in British India, how will 
the comparison appear? Foreign ship- 
ping is, it is true, cliarged with double 
duties; but foreigners individually have 
the most boundless liberty of establishing 
themselves and of employing their capital, 
at Calcutta or in the interior, in any line 
they please^ whether in commerce or in 
any of the extensive manufactures of the 
country . — CarUon Reg. Feb. 19. 


FORGED niFLOMRS. 

A great part of the last file of Peking 
Gaxettes is taken up with memorials and 
edicts concerning persons who have Ixiught 
and sold forged diplomas of literary rank. 
Pang-ying, Tsae-shing.tsoo, and Jin- 
Bung.yu, persons who were formerly em- 
ployed as writers to that division of the 
hoard of revenue which superintends tlie 
sale of rank, have. It appears, for the last 
four years been engaged in making and 
selling forged diplomas. In Gan-hwuy 
province, no less than forty.six persons 
have been convicted of possessing such 
for^ diplomas, and aubj^ed to exami- 
nation. ** If,” aaya the board of revenue, 
in its memorial to his majesty on die sub- 
ject, ** there are so many in onr province 
alone^ how can the other provinces be 
without any transactions of the same kind ?” 

After a long account of the examino- 
tions, the paiticulan in which the difficulty 
of- forging diplomas consists (on whicli 
account parsons well acquainted with the 
forma of diplomas must have been en- 
gaged in forging them), &c., the board 
concludes its memorial by requeating of 
Ilia majesty, that all writera to the board, 
who have left office anterior to tiie third y«r 
of his mitay’s reign, bo subjected to trial 
by the criminal board, and that the govar- 
nors, deputies, Ac. of various provinces 
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be commanded to euroine ell diplomu of 
purehMed i«nk( to wbtcfa bii mitjertj m- 
pliei, ** it it recnrded.*' 

Tbe abora-mentioiied writers, tu. Fang- 
yin^, T me ihfa i^.tsiDOb end Jin-tung-yu, 
henngmade their escape at toon as in^. 
matioa was bRNigfat i^ntt them by 
Chow-tiae^ who it Ukewiae a discharged 
Mrriler, bit miyetty issued a decree on the 
seoond of the fifth moon (June 21st), com« 
manding a high military officer, the gover- 
nor of Peking, the ibo«yuen of Chd- 
keang province, and others, to search for 
and examine them. Taou-ihoo, the foo- 
yuen of Gan-bwuy, immediately on the 
recapt of this decree, took tudi measures 
as enabled him to teiae the criminals, for 
which the emperor confers on him tlie bo> 
nomry title Tac«tbce-shaou.paou, or se. 
condary guardian of the heir apparent, 
promotes some inferior officers who were 
employed in apprehending them, and gives 
directions for sending tliccriminals speedily 
and carefully to Peking. 

Tliere is also a ntemorial from the cen- 
sor, Woo-sing.pun^, represenimg tlie dif. 
ticiilties of preventing such transactions as 
the above, arising from the writers, when 
the term of writership is elapsed, being 
left without employment, and not being 
compelled to return within a limited time 
to their native places, aa well as from the 
remisaneis and oversight of tbe officers un- 
der whom they have been employed ; and 
requesUng the circumstances may be cxa. 
mined into. The Ta-lieo-sze and the 
council of nine are ordered to deliberate 
on fbe subject, and report the result of 
their deliberations to liis majesty. 

Summary. Six of the writers in Pe. 
king, who have for a series of years been 
forging diplomas for doctors of letters, and 
iaapoaing on those to wliom they sold them, 
ha^ been sentenced to death. Tbe prime 
mmitoer To-tnn presided on their trial, 
and they were all ordered for immediate 
dccapitadon, but the emperor baa altered 
the eentence. Hie two ringleadere to be 
cxecutod in the presence of the hero of 
Casbgtf, Chang-ling, and a party of Pe. 
king writon to surround tbe culprits at the 
execution, that they may witnesa their fate 
and take warning. The next two to be 
reserved aa witaesut for a while, and then 
bdiaaded; and the laat two to be strangled 
after the great antumnal araize. 

A man named Kwei-sbing-tso, an in- 
fierier offloer of tbe board of revenue, witli 
« fiew eecompliees, carried on for yeen a 
aysten of aeUiug for^ diplomas of rank. 
It is new ascertaiiiaa that during the auc- 
ccashro auperintendcnce of twenty presi* 
deuti'ef m board, Kwei-ahing.tao aold 
S0»4tfi ftnged diplomas. He and bis 
aceontyliees hov e bwn punished with death; 
the presidenta and other officers who 
should have detoctad this foigery have 
been viaM eariousl^ wUl dnmiitot, da- 


gradation, or loss of salsrj for a certain 
time. Those who are dqgnuled to a lower 
rank are told by the emperor, that if they 
be faultless for eight years to come th^ 
will be restored. His majesty says he is 
quite ashamed of such a sat of servants; 
he isashamed on their acemint, and cannot 
wholly acquit himself for having so many 
iinbecilas«—i Canton ileg. Feb, 19. 

BMAM MAXDAHIMS. , 

In the Pdhing Gazette, of September 
28th, there is a suggestion from Cha- 
lung..o, the resident of Cashnr, to tlie 
emperor, recommending that toe inferior 
military officers, at thirteen diflerent sta- 
tions on tbe frontier of the Booriats and 
other foreign tribes beyond Caahgar, 
sliould lie allowed to w'csr a button of tlie 
fifth degree of rank and imperial favour 
when on duty there, but that tbe button 
and tlie featlier should be both plucked oflf 
when they retiirnedlE&wUie city. To this 
his majesty consents, but at tlie same time 
coinnuinds die great officers to lie very 
strict in looking after these buttons and 
feathers, lest they should lie worn after Uie 
return of the individuals so decked out 
with the show of rank to impose on tlie 
ignorant barbarians. Tlicre is reason to 
think that this trick was successfully played 
off on the English at the Goorka’frontier 
by the Chinese posted there. Hit umo 
Gazette contains an account of a Tartar 
soldier quarrelling with and figliUng a 
Che-foo magistrate; tbe soldier is sen- 
tenced to 100 blows with a round cudgel 
and three years transportation. Hie ma- 
gistrate, having got into several quarrels 
about trifling matters and involving oUier 
pcople, is dismisacd the service.-- 

MISCKLIJlirKOUS. 

Imperial Fraud . — A Tartar of the im- 
perial collateral kindred has sent in a forg- 
ed cartifiosta of his mother's daath, that he 
might obtain thirty taela of silver, tbe 
allowance on such occasions. 

Cw^rrirf.— Tbe empmir has ordered 
tbe seisure of one of the tsih-tase seen-sang, 
or fortune.tallera, who pretend to disclose 
future >veDU by slips of paper, ftom a 
suspicion that ha is a different diaracter 
from what he pretends to be. 

Cbnrt ^ &Vim.~The Siamese are said 
to send annual tribute to the court of Pe- 
king. The amliassadors evail themselves 
of the exemption of their luggage and that 
of ihetr attendants from search, to smug, 
gle large quantities of opium and other 
contrabrnd articles. 

Ibt. jQrlrtta. 

Accounts from St. Hdena represent the 
cotopletioB of the iaclined plane or ridi- 
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way, constructed ^ the Governor, Gene- 
ral t^allas, to Ijadder Hill, a priject which 
facilitates the communication and transport 
of stores l>etween the town and the garri- 
soned' fort. The angle of the plane is 
under for^>five d^rees, and in the centre 
is a foot-passage. Already have indivi- 
duals availed Uwiiiselves of the new com. 
munication by wliidi the old circuitous 
toad is avoids. The project was bold, 
and its success at first problematical, but 
it was executed with perseverance, and it 
does great credit to that officer. Com- 
modore Collyer received the thanks of the 
Governor and Council for the prompt as- 
sistance be afforded to the ship Orwdl In 
her critical situation when entering the 
harbour on the 16th of March last. 

** St, Helena, Sept. 6th, 1830.— Died in 
the house of free &m, at the estate called 
liailcd Cattle Pound, Mrs. Elisabeth Ho- 
noria Frances I^amliu (relict of the late 
Serjeant I.ambtf, of the artillery, of this 
island), at the advanced age of 110 years 
and four months. In the year 1731, slie 
was housekeeper in tlie establishnient of 
Governor Pyke, during his second ^- 
vernment, and well remembered having 
heard that Sir Richard Munden stormed 
the fort, which now bears his name. Twen- 
ty-one iNcrsonages filled the seat of govern- 
ment of this tdand during her life-time. 
She assisted Dr. Halley in fixing his as- 
tronomical instruments upon the hill im. 
mediately over Dr. Watson’s house, at 
Huts Gate. At that distant period, the 
house now occupied by Mrs. Hall and 
the ground upon which Tentonic Hall 
stands was one continued plain extending 
to Amos Vale, until the earthquake of 
1756, when site recollected the two vallies 
taking the form they are now in, nearly 
.300 head of cattle and several huts disap. 
peered. 

** She was the first who brought su^sr- 
cane to perfection, and introduced wore, 
grass, having obtained die seed fri>m some 
passing ship. In the year 1741, she in. 
stituted a boarding-school for the instruc- 
* lion of young ladies in old English ; and 
was absolutely the first who proposed 
emancipation of die island slaves to the 
then Governor Lambert. She remembered 
the eclipse of the sun in 174.3, when the 
superstitious islanders (from the total dark- 
ness which took place) supposed the world 
was coming to un end. At the time when 
die lascars mutinied on board the countiy 
ship Mahomed, she' recollected six of the 
ring-leaders being executed in the forest 
then extending from Ladder Hill to Flan- 
tation-house. 

** She was ei^lA times married, had nu- 
merous gencratmQs‘(360of whom are now 
alive), and died an example of true piety, 
in the full persuasion Uiat the Millenium 
wifi happen in 1836, and that the charter 


will he renewed lo the Honoumble Eastr 
India Company ! 

** She was pres^ when the firel stone 
of the casUe was laid (n the time the Dut^ 
had posiemion of the island, add saw an 
Immense quantity of Swomee pagodaalnid 
under the foundadon atone.” 


esse ot CRoOli 

The slave trade has lately received 
several severe checks, in oonsemence of 
die activity of die cruising squadron. On 
the soudiern coast of the Bay of Loango, 
the Spaniards, Portuguese, and Bnailiana 
have destroy^ their forts, and deserted 
their establishments.— dbulA dfiiean Ado, 
May 18. 


IsrlD ZeoisaS. 

The following horrible statement ap- 
pears in the Tosmaniati, Van Diemen's 
Land paper, of the 28th January last. 
Some inquiiy into the facta Is highly 
necessary : — 

•* That part of these islands where the 
events we are about to relate took place, 
is at tlie soudiern extremity of the 
northern island, a beautiful country, poa- 
sessing important rivers and harbours, and 
every other natural advantage. 1'iie na- 
tives there congregate in numbers of from 
800 to 1 ,000, under the authority of some 
influential individual, who posses^, we 
appreliend, a sort of legitimate chieftain- 
ship. At Uiat part of die northern island 
to which we now refer, there ere two of 
these sovereigns, the one is named Hecho, 
die other Hobulloli. It does not appear 
kliat these namea arc patronymic; they 
apjiear to be rather titulatory, insomuch 
as U»e article * Tlie’ is always prefixed lo 
them. Thus diey are designated as * Tlie 
Hecho,’ or ’’llie Robolloh.* As is the 
cose in all other parts of the world, ChnV 
tian even more so than heathen, the people 
are engaged in ftequent wars ; upon these 
occasions, all prisoners who are taken, be- 
come not only slaves to the captors, hut 
their lives are only held by the uncertain 
tenure of the pleasure of the owner. 
The chief Hecho, has 600 or 700 of these 
unfortunate people. Most of the chief- 
tains of both islands have paid more than 
one visit to Sydney, generally in some one 
of the Missionary vessels, who are occu- 
pied in an extensive, and it canntrt but be 
a highly profitable trade, conveying Item 
these and other islands in the Pacific, 
cargoes of pork, coco-nut oil, ond 
other articles. . . 

** When a ahip anchors in any of the 
bays, the chief, attended by a numerous 
body of his sect, goes on board Imneds. 
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•telj. Uic lirat , o|i§rMioa i» to ciamine 
the etrength of the venal, as respects her 
means of offence or defence, and this not 
ippre with a view of pettv thieving, which 
is considered a matter-of-course practice, 
but to the capture of the vessel herself, if 
sudi appears to be practicable. They ap- 
pear to possess some of the very worst 
propensities with which the human race is 
afflicted.— For example, as respects their 
food, they conaider human flesh to be the 
sweetest and most delicious of all possible 
food. So regardless are they of human 
life, that they are iii tlie habit continually 
of, coolly murdming their slaves for the 
slightest fault. Captain Briggs wss wit- 
ness' to an instance of a young female 
lieing put to death, merely for refusing to 
perform some menial service required of her; 
and be himself had saved the lives of two 
young men (who had run away from their 
owners for fear of being murdered for 
some trifling oflence), by purcliasing them 
for a few -pounds of gunpowder and some 
fisb-books. It is not easy to explain the 
peculiarly horrible passions and lialiiis of 
this finely fonued race of people, by 
general description, i’erliaps the best 
metliod will lie to relate some of Uie cir- 
cumstances which attended Captain Briggs' 
bite viait, from which the reader will be 
enabled to form a tolerably accurate judg- 
ment of the state of things in general. 

** Heclub the chief of whom we liave 
^loken, is a remarkably fine young man, 
of about twenty-five years old. He is six 
feet four or five inches in height, and per- 
ft'ctly well prtiporlioned. He is tlic sou of 
o chief who is spoken of as * 'Hie Pay it*,* 
who was taken to England some years ago, 
where having received great attention, 
upon his return he declared himself tla* 
cuemy of all those of his country who 
sboulil attack any Englisli vessel, or ii\juiw 
an Englishman, of course beyond ibe 
mere practise of thieving, which, as we 
liave said, is the vocation of these islanders. 
Some few years ago, a chieftain of the 
south-eastern coast hiul killetl and eaten 
Captain Downie and the crew of the brig 
Samuel, a vessel which had been trading 
there, bartering muskets, powder, and 
balls, for flax and other produce; but he. 
iiig eitlier over-confidential or unguarded. 
Ilia vessel was captured, and himself and 
crew eaten. Hie same people it was, 
who had succeeded in taking a midship- 
man and a boat's crew of his Majesty's 
sliip W'arqtUe, commanded by the late Sir 
J. Brubene, who were killed and after- 
wards eaten as mere matter of coune. To 
Ofunge these atrocities thus committed 
opoo X^i^'s friends and alliei, the Eng. 
Itfh, Ihsc chief and tlie Robulloh, went in 
1822, with a strong body of tbeir people, 
and .taking ilie former by eurpria^ they 
kilN and ate ell they could find, destroy, 
iiig all before ttiein of (lie unfiiriunale 


clan, |vho jn tlieir tuniA tivnMmd food for 
tbeir cannibal appetite. Glutted witli 
blood, hut still hankering for mor^ diey 
landed upon Banks' Island with the same 
horrible intent. But there they met witli 
a check. The chieftain, who was called 
the Marinewie, waa prepared for their re- 
ception ; a battle ensued, in which the in- 
vaders were defeated, with the loss of tlic 
Payie, who, being taken by the Marinewie, 
was by that diief killed and eoten, as was 
alio an Englisliman named Smith, who hod 
joined the dlies in tlieir predatory excuraion. 
The llobulloh escaped, and on his return 
to his native place, united with the Heebo, 
the son of the Payie, who had succeeded 
to Lis eaten father's throne, in the deter- 
mination to avenge the former dlsosier. 
Hius matters stood, until abouttbe middle 
of last year, when Captain Briggs, in the 
Dmgnn, arrived at tlie territory o£ these 
allied chieftains. J^ieir first attempt wan 
to cnfleavuur to induce him to accompany 
them in an expedition which tliuy had been 
for some time preparing, againat the 
Marinewie. promising him that if he would 
join them therein, they would furnish his 
ship with a full cargo of flax in return. 
Thny were by no means unskilful diplo- 
matists. They urged that tlie Payie had 
been in England, and was the friend and 
avenger of the English— that tlie Marine- 
wie, who luul kill^ and eaten Idm, hail 
also killed and eaten more white men than 
any other New Zealander whatever, ami 
they promised * subsidies' in return for the 
essential service which they well knew 
they should receive from a commander and 
a vessel such as Capt. Briggs and tlie 
Jiragan, They did not however succeed. 
Capt. Briggs peremptorily leftised to be 
associated in the horid enterpriie. Not 
so, however, the commander of another 
BrilisJi vessel, wbidi happened just dien 
to arrive upon a trading voyage. She was 
a flue brig of three bundr^ tone, whose 
name, and that of the commander, we for- 
bear for Uie preeent to insert. The two 
chiefs agreed with this pemni, that hia 
ship should cotiv^ them and tbdr peoplb 
to the country of the Marinewie, where^ 
tlie war was carried on to utter extermi- 
nation. On die 22d October of the last 
year, die expedition sailed; there ww a 
fine fleet of war canoes, and the two chiefs, 
with about one hundred picked warriors, 
were on board the Engliali brig. Capt. 
Bri^e remained at tbe ondiorage, pro- 
curing by the usual meant of barter, a 
cargo for bis vesseU On die lith of 
November the expedition returned, liavinjr 
been entirely successful. Tlie Marinewie 
hod been token by aurprhe, liia wimlu 
people destroyed, except inch at fltd into 
the interior beyond the reach of pursuit, 
and himself, his wife, and bit dan^ttor, o 
beantiful girl of fiftcaa, taktn pritooert. 
TheapUin of the Engliih venef tteMd, 
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.tte OD their arrival at- Baok's tiarbeur, 
the Payieand the ftobulluh had caueed all 
their people to conceal tliemiielvea below ; 
that the Marinewie eent iinmediat4rijr on 
board to negociote for the trading, which 
lie^ of course, supposed was the object of 
the Engliiilimuirs arrival. He demanded 
two double guns, by way of tribute to 
iiimself, for perinisbioii to open the trade. 
Tliib was granted. The trade commenced, 
and the Marinewie, not suspecting the fate 
which awaited liim, confiding fully on the 
Englishnian's honour, went hiinaelf on 
board to visit him. After he had been 
seated in the cabin a short time, the Hecho 
and Kobulloh jumped upon him, from 
tlieir place of concealment, as did their 
people upon all those who had attended 
him on board, and seizing him by the 
hair, explained to him hie situation. 

“ Tt<e scene which followed is too dread- 
ful to describe. Underthecoverofthenight, 
the Koliulloh, the Payie, and their men, 
landed from the ship, and having suc- 
ceeded in capturing die wife and daughter 
of die Marinewie, they sent them on 
board, and a work of deadi ensued, utterly 
unepeakalile or indescribable, for the hor- 
rible cruelties which were perpetrated. The 
whole population of the place who did not 
escape were killed, except about fil^y, 
reserved to be taken back to be sacrifice 
at the bloody feast of triumph which 
awaited their return. At daylight in |lhe 
morning, the victors were seen actively 
employed in cutting up and preparing for 
the steam*ketde the dead bodies of the 
slaughtered victims of the night, mie 
crew df the vessel described die horrors 
which they witnessed as beyond every 
thing dreadful. Hie whole of the day was 
occupied iiiealting and packing in lioakets, 
hetdls and bodies to be conveyed badk. 
"Amongst the victims was a fine youtfg 
'woman, near her accouchement, who was 
cut open, her uribom infant extracted, her 
liead and part of her body salted, and^tlie 
remainder, in the presence of the Captain, 
officers, and the whole crew of the British 
ship, given to the pigs ! 

On die 11th November, in the morning, 
the brig having arrived with her cargo of 
human flesh, living and dead, at aiiout 1 1 
A.M. preparations were made for the 
triumphal landing. And here a peculiar 
feature in the character of die New Zea- 
landers was exhibited. Ferocious as ap- 
pears to be die male character, diatofche 
female appears in strong contrast thereto. 
Not a single woman was on the beach to 
receive either hiisliand or lover (for such 
there are even in the most savage state, and 
•the New Zealanders appear to be emi- 
oendy susceptible of the tender passion), 
not a child to welcome its parent, not a 
father to welcome bis son. All was silence, 
and except aa respected the cannibal war- 
non, ai^ the dm mutilated renudna of 
AuaKJour, N.S. Vol.6.No.21. 


their slauidMered vletiiiM|^ «aliaiidaw‘ Hie 
prisoners were landed and.i«M|ted, OMtoil 
on thu beach , their oQiifiUL'nnn kwdag 
brought on shore in baikeiv tbf"4alit<l 
bodies of die victims ^ -Vh^r liipnnhy. 
Each basket is of snlfioicfit «ae«OfhaM n 
human body cut up into pieflls,; of Biese 
there were, acCorJing to Captain B^Mk^s 
calculation, about one hundi^. Thowar 
dance then coiniiienoed. It is the vno^t 
frightful mediod of rejoicing, any idM of 
which the human nitnil can convey tO/ilaeH*. 
The warriors ondrely nsked-t-tiieir Ikmg 
block liair, olthough matted with Itumm 
gore, yet flowing partially in the wind- 
in the left hand a human bead— in the 
right a bayonetled musket, held die 
middle of die barrel. Thus, with a soitg, 
die terrible expression of which can only 
be imagined bjr being heard, did diey 
dance round tbeir wretched victims — ev e iy 
now and again approaching them with gsa- 
tures threatening death under its 'inoBt hor- 
rible form of lingering torture ! But diey 
did not inflict it. Noneofdwm were killed. 
AH were apportioned among theoooquMw 
iiig warrion as slaves, one old man and a 
little boy excepted, who were-senteneedio 
be sacrificed to tbeir demon of vengeanoa. 
The feast was then prepared, at wbioh 
these two victims were to be killed and 
eaten. It consisted of about one hundred 
baskets of potatoes, and a sort of green 
vegetalile of delicious flavour, and equal 
uoutities of whale blubber and human 
esh. Every thing being •'arranged, the 
poor old man was brought forth horribly 
accoutred for death, having affixed round 
bis neck the head 6f his win, Whose body 
fbrmed part of the infernal 'banquet tbhh 
exhibited. Here, for 'the first rime, to fhe 
disgrace of iheTenidle Chbracter, a fbw wo- 
men appeared. Some few. Wives or mo- 
thers, whose husbands or whose tsons had 
been in their turn 'killed find ekten, ap. 
proadied the ‘poor old man, and plucking 
the hair of his heaB and bis beard, prUik^ 
ing him with 'the 'teeth Cf some Ash 'or 
other -luiimal’, inflicted upon him every 
possible boffily terture, 'while the inven- 
tions of their daemoniacal countrymen 
were doing their utmost to agonise bis 
mind ! Captain Briggs, who witnessed all 
this, determined to uve this poor man's 
life and that of the boy, who was also to be 
sacrificed, if such could be done by either 
force or price. The boy was brought 

forth to die. A man had the axe ex- 
tended over his head, and was about to 
cleave it in twain, when Capt. Brig^ at 
a hazard wliich may be easily understood, 
seized him, and by threats and entreaties, 
the risk of w Inch at such a time he cannot 
now contemplate witliout shuddering, ob- 
tained the life of the boy alto^tber, and 
that of the old man for the time !— The 
next day be was taken to another place, 
where bis doom was sealed with every dr- 
(C) 



cumMince^ of horror and atrocity. The 
bOyitill livaa. Captain Brigga paid the 
woaq m of hit life in muskets and gun- 
povpder. He conveyed him in safety to 
hie dilpf and he is now here, in Hobart 
Town, gyatefblly acknowledging his obli. 
m to'the worthy man who saved him 

" In the mean time the blootly banquet 
went on ; tlie Hecho, the Robulloh, and 
the resl^ devouring the contents of the 
baskets we have described with the greatest 
delight. The manner in which the bodies 
had been salted, at nearly the hottest season 
of the year, had been too imperfect to pre- 
vent the process of decomposition from 
proceeding to so considerable an extoot, 
that the worms crawled from tliu putrid 
flesh as it was devoured* It was a horrible 
sight. Captain Briggs had the curiosity 
to open one of the baskets which was near 
him. It contained the head and bcaly of 
a beautiful young female. One of the 
officers of the ship who was with him had 
resolution enough to dissect the breast 
away with his penknife; he wrapped it up 
in tt handkerchief, took it on board the 
Dragout put it into spirits, and preseuted 
it to a ^ntleman in Hobart Town, in 
whose poaaeasion it now b. 


[Sxn. 

** While this dreadful scene was going 
on, the Marinewic was confined in inns 
in die fore-cabin of the English brig of 
which we have spoken. On the passage 
from Banks* Harbour to Cook's Strait, 
this chieftain and bis wife, well knowing 
the dreadful tortures which awaited them 
from dieir ferocious enemies, took an 
effectual method of preventing their 
daughter from undergoing the sufferings 
to which they knew she was destined: 
they strangled her. The Captain then 
placed both the Marinewie and his wife in 
irons to prevent them also from destroying 
themselves. Tliey were landed on the 
ISU) of November by the Robulloh, and 
conveyed from the coast some short dis- 
tance into the interior. Captain Briggs 
was not able to ascertain their fate, but 
we understood that it was intended that 
after they bad been dispatched with all the 
torture usual in aitoh cases, the heart of 
Marinewic should b# sent to be eaten by 
the Heclio’s mother, the widow of the 
Fayie, who had been eaten by die Mari- 
newie, that the Robulloh should eat his 
brains, the Hecho hi; eyes, the Hecho's 
sister his tongue, and that die rest of his 
body should be sent as presents to the 
Chiefs in the interior.** 


Potiteript, 


Vostscript. 


Owing to the unusually long suspen- 
sion of intelligence from the East at this 
season, we arc compelled to go to press 
with a shorter quantity of matter than 
customary, which will ^ made up next 
month. 

At the very latest moment that we 
could avail ourselves of them, Calcutta 
papers to the end of March arrived, from 
which we have gleaned hastily a few ex- 
tracts, which arc given in a supplement. 
They contain no news of importance. 


An overland dispatdi from Bombay 
reached tlie India-House on the 16th 
August, announcing the arrival of the 
new Governor, Lonl ('lare ; the date is 
the 20Ui of March. There bad been a 
report at the Presidency that the Hugh 
Lindsay had been blown up. An Arab 
captain affirmed that he heard the ex- 
plosion ! 

Australian papers have been received to 
the 25tb April, but they contained nothing 
important. 
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REGISTER. 


(ffalcutta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDER. 

EXAMINATION OF OFFICERS. 

Head - Quarterst AUy Gutyt Feb. 7, 
18.31. — The following officers having 
passed tlie examination in the native lan- 
guages, by the public examiners in the 
College of Fort William, prescribed by 
G.O.'s of the 17th Feb. 1823, are exempt- 
ed from future examination ; 

Ena. S. C. Starkey, 7th regt N.I. 

Ens. W. C. HoUings, Alst legt N.I. 

The following officers having passed 
the prescribed examination in the Persian 
and Hindoostanec languages, arc exempt- 
ed from future examination, except the 
prescribed one by the public examiners of 
the College of Fort William, which they 
will lie expected to undergo whenever they 
may visit the presidency : 

Lieut E. R. Malnwaring, 18th regt N.I. 

Lieut G. D. Dawes, 54th regt. N.I. 

Ena. J. C. Oougan, 19th regt N.I. 

Ena. W. Loveday, 37th regt. N.I. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

Getwrol Department. 

Feb. 26. Mr. T. H.PUIana, aasistant under com- 
miaaloner of Revenue and Circuit 15th or Dacca 
division. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort JVmUim, Feb. 3.». 1831.— Cant J. D. Dou- 
glas, hrigaAe-mator at Agra, lieut. in NA N.I., to 
Be a deputy assist adj. gen. on estals, v. Capt 
Turner app. 2d-aa8iBt ad), gen. of army. 

Surg. David Ramsay to tie medical storekeepor 
at Cawnpore. v. Surg. G. G. Campbell, ^ip. a 
superintending surgeon on eatablishiiient 

Cadeta of Artillery F. L. Goodwin and H. R. 
.Aneaa Trevor admitted on eatabliahment. 

Surg. W. Cameron to be pre^dency aurgm, v. 
Tytler app. superintendent of native meulcal In- 
stitution. 

AHlat. Surg. A. R. Jsekaon, m.d., to be super- 
intendent general of vaccine inoculation, v. Ca- 
meron. 

Assist Surg. M. I. Bramley td be assistant ma- 
rine surgeon, V. Jackson. 

Aadst Surg. T. W. Burt to perform medical du- 
ties of civil station of Dacca Jullalpoic, v. Tod 
prom. 

Sd-Lieut G. F. C. Fltuerald. Bengal artillery, 
placed at dlspoaal of reaidmt at Hyderabad. 


Heod-Quarrem, Feb. 7, 1831.— Ens. W. C. Hd- 
lings, 51st N.I., to officiate as Interp. and qu.mast 
toSBth N.I. until further orders. 


Feb. ft— let bat. jlriWonv. 8d-Lleut F. G. Mac- 
kensie to be ad), and qu. mut, v. Edwards dec. 

Lieut W. E. Hay directed to Join Eunp. R«gt 
at Agra, to which he stands posted. 


Feb. la— Capt J. S. H. Weston, deputy Judge 
■dv. gen., to offidate as deputy anlst adJ. gen. to 


Saugor dlvition, on departure of Capt and Denity 
Assist Adj. Gen. Turner t date of order Slat Jgm 
70rh N.r. Lieut F. Hairiv to be ad)., v. HliA- 
man prom. * 


Forr William, Feb. SR— Capt H. B. Hendarson, 
8th NJ., toofficiate, v.Lieut J. HlgginBOii, as aa- 
ednd assist, military audltor-generalT during ab- 
sence of Capt Armstrong, or until further oraeia. 

Capt J. C. C. Gray, 21st N.L, to officiate as de- 
puty paymaster at Muttra, during absence of 
Capt Chtlstie, or until further orders. 


Head-Quarter», Fob. 11.— Lieut J. P. Walkerto 
net as interp. and qu. mast, to 47th N.I., during 
indbposition of Lieut Armstrong: date of order 
IstJan. 

Assist. Surg. J. Hope (In charge of titxm) di- 
rected, on reaching Cawnpore, to place himseir 
under orders of superintending surgeon at that sta- 
tion. 

Assist Surg. H. J. Thornton to do duty with 
H.M. IGth Foot : date of order 29th Jan. 

IfUb N.I. Ens. J. C. Dougan to be Interp. and 
qu. masta. 

Surg. James Evans, late nrrison surg. at Chu- 
nar, jmsted toSith N.L at Dlnapore. 

Feb. 12.— Lieut H. A. S'huckbiiiyh to act as adl- 
to detachment of 40th N.I. ordered on escort duty 
to Indore : date of order 2Uth Jan. 

Lieut and Adj. W. H. Halford, 4l8t N.L, to 
officiate as station staiT at Neemuch, during ab- 
sence or Brigade Major Dawkins ; date of order 
28tli Jan. 

Lieut, and Adl. If. W. Burt, 4fith N.L, to act at 
station staiT at Muttra, during absence, on duty, • 
of Brigade Major Thompson: date of order 2d 
Feb. 

Lieut. H. M. Graves, 18th N.L, to act as adj. to 
a detachment of that regt., proceeding on escort 
duty to Indore; date of order 29th Jan. 

Fort mNlant, Marrh 4.— Capt. L. N. Hull, IGth 
N.I., to be a brigade ipajor on estab., v. Bade- 
nach, app. to a civil situation. 

Lieut. D. M. Mackay, tmL of artil., to be a 
brigade mi^or oneatab., v. Douglas app. a deputy 
assist. a4j. gen. 

Hoad-Quartero, Feb. 10.-~Agra Proo. Bat. Lieut, 
t has. Cheape, 51it N.L, to ne wij., v. Cary pro- 
ceeded to Europe on AirL 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe./— Feb. 22. Lieut. A. C. Dennlstoun, 
nth N.L, for hea1th.-85. Lieut. B. C. Bourdil- 
lon, 2d L.C., for health.— Lieut. W. V. Torckler, 
4th N.I. (under susiiension)^ on private affklrs.— ‘ 
26. Capt. J. B. Smith, 63d N.I., for health. 

To Afodru.— Feb. 25.' Capt J. Maiison, 72d 
N.L, for one month, on private aflUrs. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Fob. 94. HMoetan, Rose, from Bombay, Qey- 
lon, and Madras ; and Novo Dourado (Portuguese), 
Martins, from Macao and Penang.— 28. IVinsim, 


Taylor, firom Bombay.— Mareb 2. Emtlp, Black, 
“ '>enang and Cheduba.-^ Caroline, Roe, 

and Singapore. 


CaroUno, Roe, fhim 
Bengali, fillet, ftom 


fromP 

China ( - 

Bordeaux and^litadras.— 5. CTtp of Edin^gh, 
Mackinnon, from Bristol and Pape.— R .PuMs, 
Malavols, from Bourbon.— 7- Ann, WorUungtan, 
from Mauritius and Rangoon. 

Departures. 

Feb. 9*. Charloe Eyes, Ctaimian, fiw Uv«p(^ 
-86. H.C.Ch.S. Bengal^enbant, for 

London.— March 2. Ceres, Le Chevalier, ft* Havr& 



de G race.— 3. Raaowrce, ClaA, tar Buihlre and 
Allport, for Sbgi^ 

3IBTHS^ marriages^ and 

DEATHS. • 

UHTHI. 

IW. lA At MeentW thelady of A. Oaiden, Baqi.. 
or ■ loD. 

,17. At Puttodiur. the Udy of Major Charlea 
HW Caombell, Baiiaal army, of a datiahter. 
jA. At Bareilly, iKiu Capt. Blair, 3d local hone* 
ofason. 

— At Rampoor. Pumeah, the lady of Rirhord 

Barney of a daughter. 

M ■^*^®“***» Mia. J. Fountain, of a aon. 

O. At Chatideniagore, the lady of Henry PU- 
dlu^. Em., of a^ 

& At Cafeutta, Mn. M. Rochfort, of a son. 

At Banackpore, the lady of Fred. Cotbyn, 
Em.. Ben^ medical anvice. of a daughter. 

At Arrah, the lady of R. Shaw, Esq., of a 
oaughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. John Vandenberg, of a son. 
SB. At Calcutta, Itelady of Aviet Agab^, Ksq., 


JfonA 1. At Calcutta. Mn. J. B. Rita, of a son. 
— At EntaJly, Mn. Jas. Ogilvie. of a daughter. 
S. At Beerbnoom, the lady of C. C'ardew, Esq., 
civil aprvice, of a. too. 

3. At Chaudmiagare. the lady of W. J. Wood- 
ie, Eso., Indigo planter, of a daughter. 
AtCailcutta, Mn. Hendenon, ofason. 


MARUAOKS. 

!• At Calcutta, Mr. J. Davenport, of the 
H.C. Boating light ToreA, to Adelaide, youngeat 
dauAter of th^te Cavt. Jean Carrau. 

_ la. At Calcutta, Mr. Paul Roderlc to Miss Anna 


14. At Calcutta. Mr. Wm. Coin, llvery-aUbie 
kener, to Mn. Aim Copperwalt. 

AtCakutta, Mr< John Parker, to Miss Jane 




dsatho. 

Sa In camp, mar Agra, Lieut. Henr 
Coekbum, Bengal artillery. 

9. At Chittagong. Anne, second daughtc 
cd^th^alB Lieut. JerimHogen, of the n^al navy 

— At CalcutU, John Penoua, Esq., reolster o 
^ Ot^ of the board of customs, sut am oplun 
department, aged 4a 

94. At Patna. Mr. S. Da Costa, head<lerk h 
the Provincial Court of Appeal, aged .15. 

JiareAa At the General Hospital, Calcutta 
Mr. James J.Fea. late of Java, aged 39. 

^^t Cakutts, Mr. Lewis Manuel Chaillet 

— At Calcutta, MialsaheUa Danid. aged 70. 

— AtCakutta MifGea Jacob 


[S 

▼iew to fhcilittite the coIleetioiLof lubwrtp- 
tiow to the fund, and the remittance of 
their emount to die presidency, that on 
the lecrecary to the fund furnishing to each 
paymaster under this presidency a list of 
the aubscriben, and the tatea of the sub. 
acription to be mode by each, the paymaster 
in whose range the subscribers may be, shall 
deduct from each subscriber's abstract the 
amount entered in the secretary's list, and 
remit the same, monthly, to the secretary, 
by a bill to be drawn qn the accountant, 
general in favour of the secretary, accom- 
panied by a correct statement of the names 
of the persons from whom the stoppages 
hare been made, and the amount of each 
stoppage; and whenever any alterations 
of rank and amount of subscription of 
any subscriber take place, the aecreiary 
must duly apprize each paymaster of the 
same, in ordw that the altered stoppage 
may be made. 

CONDDCT or H. M. hotal reot. 

Fort St. Georfiet Feb. 2/J, 1831.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council can- 
not permit Ids Majesty's Royal Regiment 
to quit India, aRer forming a part of the 
. army of this presidency for twenty-three 
years, without publicly recording bis high 
sense of its distinguished services. 

During the liUhratta war, the Royal 
regiment was more than three years in the 
field. It nobly maintained the character 
of British soldiers at the battle of Mabid- 
ptore ; and after gallantly sharing in other 
conflicts of that eventful period in the pe> 
ninsula, it embarked for Rangoon, and 
assisted in maintaining the honour of the 
British arms, and in establishing peace 
with the Ava dynasty. 

The Ri^t Hon. the Governor in Coun. 
cil has only further to add, tliat the con- 
duct of the oflicers and men of (ns Ma- 
jesty's Royal Regiment, when in gwriaon, 
haa been such aa to meet with the entire 
approbation of the Government, and tbet 
bis best wishes for their continu^ welfare 
and fame will accompany them in what- 
ever part of the world tlie national iitfe- 
rests and honour may call for their aer- 
ricci. 


iHalira^v 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

ATOVHBCARJU* FUND. 

Forf iM. George, Feft. 22, 1831.— The 
lUglit HoB.tbe^^emor in Council having 
iMBR-pleMad fo sanction the establiabment 
nf a fund for the benefit of the widows and 
efaUdreo of apotfaocnrieiif seoond-apotbeca- 
rfap, aiid asaiataoUepoUmrics in the medi- 
cal aenriee^irtiiu presidency, directs, witba 


HEALTH AMP,COMFOHT OF EURQrkAN 
TROOFS, 

Fort St. George, Fdt. 25, 18S1«— 'Die 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council, 
with a view to the bealih and -comfort of 
European tfoope, has bean pleaaed ttsoioa 
that each European nen-commiBsioned 
officer and soldier, on his ftnl arriyid in 
India, shall be supplied, at the puUia <k- 
pense, with a cotton sitteringee, or oorprti 
sin feet long by three feet broad, to be 
afterwards replaced at biy own eapfPip i 
and that the town imyiir of Fort 
Georgo aliall indent on the (M&miiuuifttUi 
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for tlio ai tterhig r ca ttquired for the Hon. 
CoB»piiiy*A trodpo. end the officer con- 
mending the depot et Foonamallee for 
these required for bis Migesty's service. 

^ a, Thet each European non-commis- 
sioned officer and soldier shall besupplied, 
liienninlly, with a quHt, seven feet four 
inches long, and four feet four inches 
broad, stuffM with two pounds of cotton ; 
and that the quills shall he issued by the 
oommissariat in the month of October, 
upon indent of officers commanding regi- 
ments or details, countersigned by officers 
commanding stations. 

S. That officers commanding regiments 
and details sImII forward to the mmmis- 
sary-general, in the month of May, an 
estimate of the numlier of quilts that will 
probably be required fur the men under 
their command in October fnllowing. 

4. That the tents of all European troops 
shall be furnished with n tarpaulin of the 
size of the interior of the tent ; and that 
the tarpaulins sliall be carried with the 
tenta, and the sitteringees and quilts witli 
the soldiers* knapsacks. 

THE PASsrORT hzcui^ations. 
Memoravidum. Feh. 1.?, 1831.— His 
Esc. the Comniatider-in-i'liief has directed 
the publication uf the annexed circular 
letter from Government for tlie informa- 
tion and guidance of the ar.i j . 

(Circular.) 

To the A(\iutant-gciicral of the Army. 

Mr: The Right Hon. thcOovemor in Council 
having reason to know that the Passport Regula- 
tions of Government have, of late years, been very 
generally neglected, and travellers and fnr«gncrs 
of all descriptions allowed to pass throughout the 
territories sui^ect to the presidency of Fort ht. 
'■eorge without passports. I am directed to ac- 
lUBint you that, hereafter, any public offleer, re- 
|uired Dy the Regulatioiw of Government to issue 
w receive passports, and to enforce the provisions 
)f the Passport Regulations, who shall permit any 
person, without a paa^it, other than oillceni 
commanding parties or his Majesty's or the Ho- 
nourable Company’s troops, or civil officers pro- 
ceeding to Join their stations, to pass through my 
place under his control, without detaining them, 
and reporting the case Immediately for the orders 
of the Right Hon. the Governor In Council, will 
Incur the severest disuleosure of Government. 

1 have the honour to be, dec. &c. 

(Sl^cd) R. Clive, Acting Chief Sec. 

MA^« GEK. SIR T. rRl'JILXR. 
Head~Qwtrtertt ChoiUtr^ P/ain, Feb. 
*28, 1831. — Maj. Gun. Sir Tlieophilus 
Pritzicr, K.C.B., having ohti|ined leavq 
to return to England, the Commander-in- 
chief cannot allow that distinguished 
officer to quit an army vyith which he has 
HP long -and so honourably served, without 
the public expression of tlie high sense en- 
tertained of his merits. 

In the repeated eulogies of the highest 
authorities in India, and the honours con- 
ferred uppn him by his sovereign, Sir 
Thaophilus Pritzlor has obtained a just 
dkiknowledgipent of tlie gallantry and zeal 
by which he lies ever been characterized. 


To these tfio Cbinmaod^i9*chitfr can, add 
nothing. It nnly remains for Ihiii to olTer 
the Major General his cordial good vrishes 
and farewell. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Marrh 4. C. M. Lushhigton, Esq., second puiaiie 
judge of Court of Sudder and PouJdsiry Adawhit. 

11. H. Dickinson, Esq., second ju^ of pro* 
vlndal court in southern division. 

15. A. F. Hudleston, Esq., principal ooUaclar 
mid maqlstrste of Malabar. 

N. S. Cameron, Esq., prindpil collector and 
magistrate of (.‘onara. 

W. Harlngton, Esq., sub-collector iu Salem. 

W. Lavie, Esq., sub-collector In Canaza. 

W. C. Ogllvie, Esq., additional sub-collector in 
Canara. 

H. Stokes, Esq., heml-Bssiatant to principal epl- 
lector and magistrate of Canara. 

J. Bishop, Esq., head aasSstant to collector of 
Tinneveliy. 

E. Maltlw, Esq., second assistant to priiidpal 
collector of Contra. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENT. 

Feh. 11. Rev. J. W^ht, B.A., to act aa mili- 
tary chaplain at Saint Thmiiaa's Mount during ab- 
sence of Re\ . Mr. UIcnkInsoii. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fnrt St. George, Feb. 11, 1831.— Assist. Sutg. 
Lawranre to be medical officer in charge of flunn 
In Mysore. 

Feb. hi.— Cadet W. D. Erskine to rank as comet 
from 7tli Pcb. 18.31, to complete estbblishment. 

Mr. David Hooker, deputy rommissarx of oiri- 
naiu'e, transferred to non-cftectivc cstablibhmcDt. 

Feb. 18.— Mr. Geo. Hutton admitted on eitab. os 
a cadet of artillery. 

Feb. 32 — Lieut, and Qu. Mast H. E. Kemtiy, 
10th N.I., removed from his stalT appointment 
from want of a competent knowledge of Hindoo- 
Btanee language. 

Assist. Surg. Ohphant to have medical charge of 
Cochin. 

Surg. Conran to have chaige of medical eato- 
blishiiumt at Tellichecry. 

Mr. Simon Heward, second member of Medical 
Board, to be first member, v. Stirling. 

Mr. Thonuu Owen, third member of Medical 
Board, to be second membn, v. Heward. 

Mr. Superintend. Suxg. John Hay to be thlnl 
member of Medical Board, v. Owen. 


Hmd-QaarUr», Feb. 17, 1831.— Assist. Surg. W. 
Middleman to do duty with 4(ith rqgt. at PoIip 
veram. 

Feb. 18. — Lieut. A. Shlrreft to act oa afij. to Ist 
tnt. pioneers during absence of Lieut. Shepherd: 
dateof order 13th 1^ 

Cadet W. P. Lusoombe removed from 45th to do 
duty witli 46th N.l. 

Feb. 19.— Lieut. H. Bower, 52d legt., to act os 
b 4J. to that corps, v. Hltchliu proceeded to Eu- 

lOIlC. 

Feb. SS.— CoL and Vtaj. Qeo. C. Vpraa removed 
firom 8th to 41st N.L; and Col. A, Moidn# ftan> 
41st to 8th ditto. 

F«>. 83.— Comet W. D. Eisfcine posted to 
L C., but will continue to do duty vri 
school at Bangalore until reported quail 
hlsregt. 

Cadet GOO. Hutton, of artilleiy, app, tq ^ 
duty with 3d bat. 

Feb. at—Sum. G. A. Hvklots, m.d. (lalegrai|^) 
posted to 88th N.l. 


n 


Regkter^Maihtu, 


[8xrr. 


ondAmovobt^iliriif.Sifm. O.W. 
Schenfanfli, to 4fith N.I.i J. L. Gedda, fhim 0th 
to 41el-d^ I D. MumOi to 9th do. t D. Sturrock. 
io9thikic!1 A. Shewen. to Sd do.; O. E. Edge- 
come, ftpm 9i:h, to do duty uith a6th do. t C.C. 
Johmaokof M, G. E. Edgecombe of 40th, and 
J. GUI of dKh da, to be atruck off atrength of 
thoa Gorni lai^vdy: J. W. Mullardette to 
affbid medical ud to deUlla of volunteera from 
H.M. regta. proceeding to Bengal on ahlp Tam 
t/Skan^. 

Feb. S5.— Aaaiat. Surg. J. Gill to aflbrd medial 
aid to detachment of Mth N.I. proceeding to Pe- 
nang on ahlp HercuJeg. 

Lieut J. T. Aahtim to act a adj. to F. troop 
hone artll. till relieved by Lieut. Montgomerie; 
date of Older 21st Feb. 


Fort St. George, Feb. 25.--l«< L.C. Sen. Pant 
Richard Shawe to be major. Sen. Lieut. John 
Jones to beapt, and Lieut. P. T. Cherry to Ukc 
rank from the 26th Feb. 1620. in aur. to Otto 
promoteiL— Sen. Comet J. F. Porter to be lleut, 
V. Green struck off; date of com. 26th April 1620. 

34tk L. in/. Sen. Cant H. W. Hodges to be 
ni4or, and Sen. Lieut G. 11. Sotheby to be apt., 
V. O’Donoghue retired; date of corns. Ath June 

1830. 

Supernumeraries Lieut. R. H. Luahington. of 
let L.C.. and Lieut. Kohcrt Bell, of 34th N.I., 
admitted on effective strength of their respective 
regts. to complete eatab. 

Cadets of Infantry H. G. Free and Edwin Ro- 
bertson admitted on eatabliahment. 

Marrh 1. — Messrs. R. R. Gream and II. Chape 
admitted on atah. as assist, suigeons, and app. to 
do duty, former under garriaon surgeon of Fort St. 
Geoige, and latter unda medical oifirer in charge 
of id bat. artillery. 

Capt. 11. ‘Wiggins, .‘Mith N.I., to act as paym. to 
Madias troops at Penoqg during absence, on sirk 
lave, of Capt. Ker. 

Capt. T. K. Limond, L.C., to be military secre- 
tary to Right Hon. the Governor. 

Lieut. C. B. Lindsay, 3d L.C., to be aide-de- 
camp to Right Hon. the Governor. 

Capt. F. Welland, 2ad, or W.L.I., to be pay- 
mastei t j Hydrabad subsidiary force. 

Surg. Wm. Halna to be swerlqtending surgeon 
In ceiU ' districts, from 22d Feb., v. Hay app. a 
membr** of medkol board. 

43d N.I. Lieut. J. Miller to be qu. mast, and 
interp., v. Modeone proceeded to Europe. 

Marrh 4.— hen. Assist. Surg. Wm. Fasken, M.n., 
to be surg., v. Stirlmg ; date of rank 22d Feb. 

1831. 


Reriimaei to difto, frtm A»«ps.F-Aarist. Burg. 
Duncan Mumny— Capt. Alex. Lawe, angineefs— - 
Capt. H. N. NoUa^h N.I.--Lleut. G. Ott- 
ley, 3Mh N.I.— Capt. 

Capt. C. G. Scott, Ist ] 

8d N.L— Lieut. F. B. 

Lieut. T.G. Silver, 90t 
bell.*-A«bL Surg. G. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Emw/ir.— Febk 18. Lieut C. Lancaster, 2d 
bat artillery, for health.— Lieut C. M. Madeline,' 
43d N.I., for health.— 82. Copt A. L. Murray, of 
artillery.— 2.5. Capt J. M. Ley, of artll., forhalth. 
—Lieut. J. Stevenoon, 18th N.I., fv h^th. — 
Ena. F. W. Humphreys, 4^ N4.> for health. 
—March 4. Lieut J. E. Duoantoy, 4^ N.I., for 
halth. ^ 

Till Neie South IFelM.— March 1. 'Cnpt J. Ker, 
paym. to Madra troops at Fonang, uanl lat July 
1632, for health. 

To Sea — March 4. Capt T. R. Mantell, 4llth 
N.I., for twelve months, for halth.— Lieut. W. 
Ward, hone artil , for four months, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

itrvRgl*. 

JIfarcA 1. Jrune T.aur^ Langiols, from Maurt 
tiub and Pondicherry.— A. Wanetrad, Friend, from 
Calcutta.— 0. H.M..S. CnHzrr, Laws, from Tnn- 
comalla. — 14. Anfmnrtte, Colin, from Maurlthia 
and Pondicherry.— 1.5. Cambridgr, Barber, ftom 
Calcutta. 

Departuree. 

Feb. 26. Tam 0‘Shanter, Lindsay, for Calcutta. 
—87. Margarrt, Potten, for Cahrutta.— Mareb 5. 
Hemtlee, Wilson, for Penang; and Margaret, 
Lambert, for Masulipatam. — 6. Jeunr iMure, 
Langlols. for Pondicherry and Mauritius.— 7. Ltn- 
rurua. Winder, for Calcutta.— 6. Drongan, Me 
Kenxie, for (^olrutto.— In. II.M.S. Cruiar, Laws, 
on a cruise; and fVir/imur, Hodsnn, for Muull- 
patam, die.— 11. Septune, Cumberlege, for Cape 
and London; JUranor, Towle, for Northern 
Ports; and Ftfeahire, Crawley, for Moabnein.— 
15. Wanatead, Friend, for London.— 17. Atatn- 
nette, Colin, for Pimdlrherry and Mauritius.— 21). 
Mary Ann, Horobiow, for London.- 23. Cam- 
bridge, Barber, for Loudon. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


H. R. Kirby, 40th N.I.— 


Cadet D. T. Thompson to be ens. from 2.1d 
Feh. 1831, to complete estab. 

MeJor John Dalalel, 4th N.I., permitted to re- 
turn to Europe, and to retire from serviceof Hon. 
Company, ftom date of his embarkation. 

Head-Quartera, Marrh 1.— Assist Sura. C. H. 
Auchinleck removed from 2d bat artillery to 2d 
bat pioneers. 

Assist. Surg. C. Rogers removed from Garrison 
Hospital at Irort St. Gixirge to do duty with H.M. 
48th ngt 

March 2.— Lieut. T. M. Cameron to act a qu. 
mast and interp. to 9th N.I. during absence of 
Lieut Roberta on ftirl, ; dateof order I2lh Jan. 

Lieut F. W. Hoffman to art as qu. mast, and In- 
terp. to loth N.L till further orders, v. Kenny re- 
moved; dateof order 96th Feb. 

Marrh 4.— Deputy Judge Adv. General Capt. 
Dun, removed ftom southern dlviolon to northern 
dlvinon (Maullpatam). 

Deputy Judge Adv. General Lieut. Sprye re- 
moved ft«n northera division to southern divisimi 
rTriclUnoiKdy). 

UiuL F. MinchiD. 47th, to do duty with 38d 
rqgLuntfl ftRttier otden. 

Mgfor T. W. WigM ramoved ftom Carnatic Eu- 
rop. vet bat to 1st not vet bat 
Ena. XL T. Thomsoa posted to a0th N.L at 

T riAhiop nly- 

LloiitiLDmoon, iatbNJ..aa8r4th AprU.io 
vcjeln Ml oorpsakDIndlgul. 


BIRTIIR. 

Feb. 5. At Egmore, the wife of Mr. G. O. White, 
of twin sons (since dead!. 

11. At Madru, the lady of Capt J. Edgar, 50th 
N.I., of a ton. 

20. At Masulipatam, the lady of Capt Ihiget, 
Madras Europ. regt., of a son and heir (since 
dead). 

21. At Seciindembod. the lady of Capt. J. 
Clough, 11th N.L, of a son and hrir. 

22. At Madru, the lady of Lieut F. B. Dove- 
ton, Madru 'Europ. regt, of a daughter. 

25. At Polaveram, the lady of Assist. Surg. C. 
C. Johnson, of a daughter. 

March 2. At Bangalore, thelady of Capt Edw. 
Armstrong, deputy aulst com. gen., oi a son. 

4. At Vellore, the lady of Lieut E. H»mc, 30th 
N.L, of a son. 

5. At Madru, the lady of Lieut. Rowlandson, 
Persian Interpreter to haad-quwtcrs, of a son. 

7. At Vim^paUun, the lady of Capt Denniaon, 
country sa service, of a son and hrir. 

— At Madru, the lady of H. T. Dushby, Baq., 
civil servlrc, of aatlll-bom son. 

17. At Madru, the lady of Capt Moberly, da* 
puty lecretory, Military Board, of ason. 


aiAKRIAOCS. 

Feb. 88. At Madru, Mr. George A. Thomoon to 
Mtaa Anne Catherine Walter. 

JfareA 5. At Madras, Capt H. P. KelflNy' 
judge advoate general, to Enuna, third daughttt 
of Ore Rev. W. O. lluet. 
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MATHg. SHIPPING. 


rVb. 1. At Veiwry. Mr. Mark Httly, of tba 
lUTveyor cenaial's deputnimt, aged ». 

8 S. At Salem* of a fever caught on the Shaeva* 
^HlUa» Enal^ John H. Sti^leton* .Wth regt. 

SA At Trichinopoly. Qu. Mast. Serj. Timothy 
Horan. H.M. 4lBtregt. 

SO. At St. Thomara Mount, the lady of Lieut. 
J. W. Butt, of H.M. royal r^ment. 

March 2. At Madras, Mrs. Mary Foster, aged 40. 

4. At Cannanore. aged A3. Mr. M. J. Coute. late 
head-wtlter vd the oommlasariat office at that sta- 
tion. 

10. At Vellore. Barrack Serj. F. Killockly, of 
Arcot. 

12. At Bangalore, Conductor J. C. WaHls, of 
the ordnance department. 

LaMy. At Cochin, in his 40th year. Major Ar- 
thur Fred. Barbed, of H.M. A4th regiment. 
This officer was on hb way to England, but fhim 
severe bidbpasitlon wasoUlged to land at Coclun. 
where he expired. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

OVaaALLS TO llODNTED CORFS. 

Bombay Gullct Jan. 8 , 1831. — The 
Tloti.tlie Governor in Council is pleased to 
direct that the triennial issue of leather 
pantaloons to the mounted corps on this 
establishment lie in future discontinued, 
aud that woollen overalls, of an approved 
pattern, be annually supplied in their 
stead ; the regulated monthly stoppages 
from ^e native cavalry on account of that 
article of dress continuing as at present. 

The above arrangement to have effect 
from the 1st January 1832. 

BAaRACK AVb UNE SERJEANTS. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 19. 1831.— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to sanction the appointment of a barrack 
and line seijeant for the station of Bel- 
gaum, and a line seijeant at Kulladghee. 

NEW MEMBER OF COUNCIL. 

Bombay Castle, March 1. 1831. — James 
Sutherland. Esq., appointed by the Hon. 
the Court of Directors to be a provisional 
member of council at Bombay, has this day 
taken the oaths, and his seat, as a member 
of this government, under the usual sa- 
lute ftom the garrison. 


* Arrivab, 

Ftb. 20. Huron, Hardy, ftom Liverpool : and 
Franeiteo de P(Mlo (Portugusse), Pscluook from 
Macao.— Bu/ton, Clarkson, and Gtodc. Ireland, 
both ftom London.— HereAni, Caddy, fiom Li- 
verpool, 

D^arturet* 

Feh. 20 . Ftr/rlnla, Hullock, for Madias i and 
Lady Dou/flas, Rainssy, for LiverpooL— JfamOMr 
Star, Adler, for London. 


BIRTH AND MARRIAGES. 

BIRTH. 

Feb. 28. At Bombay, the lady of Capt. John 
Fawcett, eth N.L, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 26. At Bombay, William Fenwick. Esq., 
master In equity In the Sbitreme Court of Judica- 
ture at Borahay, to Caroline, eldest daughter of 
Lieut. Col. Lodwlck. of this astablishmeit. 

March 3. At Bombay, Colonel R. Whish, com- 
mandant of artillery, to Ellnbetb, daughter of 
James Bumes, Ehq., Montrose, Scotland. 


CTepIon. 

CIVIL AFFOINTMENT. 

Feb. 18. Montague Wilmot, Esq., to beoolloetcw 
of Galle, V. Sansoni, Esq., dec. i dated Ist March 
1831. 


BIRTBS. 

Feb. 18. At Kandy, the lady of Henry Wright, 
Esq., of a ion. 

— At Colombo, the wife of Mr. J. Wootler, of 
the government printing office, of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 10. At GaUe, Loub Sansoni, Esq., of U.M. 
civil service, and collector of that district. 

20. At Slave Island, 2 d Lieub Charles Newport 
Tlnley, Ceylon rifle lament, aged 22. 


Vtnang. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jati. 20. Mr. C. F. Hsreourt to Miss Marla Pal- 
mer. eldest daughter of Dr. Palmer. 

25. Mr. ManuelJulIan to Francina, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Andrew Mackintosh. 


Ibingopore. 

BIRTH. 

Fhb.9. The lady of Alexander Watt, Esq., of a 
son. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

JudieM Deportment. 

Jon. 17 . Mr.EdwBidlionsldetobeBCtliigienloi 
puisne tadge of Court! of Sadder Dewonee and 
SudderFOujdary AdawIuL and wilting oommls- 
aianec of Gumnal and the C^can. 


Mr.Thomaa Baroerd, to act asR palm 
Court of Sadder Dewaaee and Sadder 
Adawlat. 


Mr. Edward Great to act as Judga and session 
Judge of Surat and agent tat Honoaiahle the Go* 
vamoE at Surat. 


to act Bi Judge md 




BIRTHS. 

Jon.13. The lady of A.M. Bond. Eni.. of a 
The l.di U O. Tllliill<illi SK-t 
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2l^iMter;-~NttAeiiimds Indi/k^C^ifUhr^Auitralfum, 


At Sydney, Mn* Cowper. wlfq of the Rev. 
'downer. mtaHter efWt Phllllni. 

S. jttSyttMv, If^EHieVMeBk ' 

12. At Sydney. Mr. DenM CuMt. In lib SM 


^rthetlonhe SnhU. 


JoH. e. At Bencoolen, W. G. Day.'-Eiq. 

SS. At Batavia, Capt. R. Mackle, commander 
of the colwiial Dutch rMd Jeingv. 

Sfi. At Batavia, W. Baakett, Km., of Bencoolen. 
3U. Near Batavia, Capt. Andrew Davldann, 
commander of the odonial Dutch steam boat 
Fa$ider CapelUm. 


year. 

MarOiB, At Sydney^ of napumedfe nflUliflli of 
the heart, the Rev. Dr. L. II. Halloran. V5. 

in. At Sydney. Mrs. Lydia Mmbfteld, wffe dfthe 
Rev. Ralph Mapsfleld, aged !)3, 

Latfiiif. At i^dn^. William ReOwtek, aged 20, 
pMentHon of Mr. Wm. RenWick, bookseller, J«l- 
burgh, Scotland. 

— At Sydney. Mr. J. O. Wltlfiiot, of the Talbot 
Inn, George Street, aged 4& 


China. 


DKATir. 

Feb, 0. Suddenly, on his pasuigc in a Chineee 
boat from Macao to Canton, Mr. Kdward Lane, 
formerly steward to the Hon. Coiniuuiy’s factory. 


Rustralaeta. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

AVPOINTMFNTS. 

CMonial Searetarj^e Qfflre, Jnn. B, 1831. — ('. D. 
Riddell, Esq., W. Duinareso, Esn.. and P. A. 
tlely. Esq., to be members or Land Board, from 
lstFeb.l&l. 

BIRTHS. 

Dm. S3. 1830. At Sydney, the wife of Mr. Aasbt. 
Surveyor Thompson, of a son. 

Sfi. At Sydney, the lady of James Norton, Ibq., 
solicitor, of a son. 

S7. .\t Sydney, Mis.W. A. Malngy, of a daugh- 
ter. 

89. At Sydnw. the larly of Thomaa Macquoid, 
Esq., aherfir of the colony, of a son. 

sTaa. 8, 1831. At Sydney, the lady of David 
Poole, Esq., scdlcitor, of a daughter. 

8. At Liverpool, Mrs. Stephen Owen, of a 
daughter. 

Ik At the Bank of New South Wala, Mrs. 
Black, of a daughter. 

14. At Macquvie Place, the lady of Deimty 
Com. General Allen, of a daughter. 

Feb. 1. At Liverpool, the lady of John Tyfc, 
Esq., commisuriat, of a daughter. 

Ifi. At Parramatta, the lady of the Rev. C. P. 
N. Wilton, M.A., of a daughter. 

SG. At Sydney, Mn. Maaiere, of George Street, 
of a son. 

27< At Sydney, Mrs. Sydney Stephen, of a son. 

March 1. At Sydney, Mrs. Williams, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Sydney, Mrs. H. Hopkins, of a son. 

8. At Sydney, the lady of R. G. Kbisraan, Esq., 
ofBson. 


MARRIAaK.S 

Dee. 81. At Sydney, Mr. James White, of George 
Street, to Mias Isabella Thompson. 

Jan. 14, 1831. AtParramattH, J. T. McDougall, 
Esq., of Dunolly, IluntcT's River, Ui Elisabeth, 
dauhtarof Mr. Bowden, of Parramatta. 

, Fib. 18. At Sydney, Wm. H. Kerr, Esq., to 
Loufita Anne, daughter of Major Jacksun. 

— At Sydney. Capt. Harnsen to Min Howe. 

88. At Sydney, H.F. Drinkwatvr, Ehi]., of the 
audit depwtment. to Min Isabella Gamble. 

JforcA 12. At Syttawy, John Farmer, Esq., 3!Hh 
ragL, to Min Roberts, daughter-in-law to Mr. 
Wm. Hutchuuon, George Street, Sydney. 

Latdv. At Sydney, Lieut. H. Hill, aiU. 57ih 
{wLf *to Jui^,'eld«t daughter of the late Joae|ih 
^lraaiiiaa» of Shepherd'i Buih, MlddbMx. 


Dee. 85. 

ro 


DEATHS. 

', Janm Cobb. Esq., of the 

year. 

' Thhor, 


Ctpt 


». AC Sydney, Janm Cobb. Esq., 
Donnbansiia Cob^. inlus Sfbto ye 
9, Itel. At Coeymg^, IftaBd of 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

BIRTHS. 

Marrh 17, KEiO. At the Ldta River, Mn. 
Young, of a daughter. 

18. At Hobart Town, the lady of Alfred Ste- 
phen. Eiq., of a daughter. 

jipnl 8. At Mount Camden, Sandy Bay, Mrs. 
ThiM. Smith, of a daughter. 

Ju/j/ 15. At Hobart Town, the lady of Caiit. 


Luter, of the Wave, of a daughter. 
jlufT. i. At Hobart Town, Mrs. j 


A. Bent, of a 


— At ditto, Mn. Swan, of a daughter, being 
her seventh child— allgjjgb. 

18. At Ilnbai*^ Town, Mrs. Gunn, of adaughter. 

ID. At Birch’s Bay. Mn. Monro, of a sun. 

15. At Logan, Upper Clyde, Mn. McDowall, ofa 
son. 

Hi. At Hobart Town, Mn. S. Wintle, of a son. 

17 At Hobart Town, Mrs. Ellen Johnston, of 
twins, a boy and girl. 

80. At Richmond, Mrs. Laseelles, of twin 
daughten. 

SI. At Hobart Town, Mn. S. Fraser, of a son. 

att. At Hobart Town, Mrs. W. Llnduy, of a 
daughter. 

^v. 22. At Government Houm, the lady ofhU 
Exc. Lieut. Governor Arthur, of a ton. 

Jan. 23, IKIl. At Hobart Town, Mn. H. Ho|». 
kins, of a son. 

85. At Hobart Town, the lady of R. Kinsman, 
Esq., barrkter-at-law, of a son. 

Af (17/84. On board the .WtMlwu//, on thefiMMige 
to England, the lady of the late Capt. Thoa. Pater- 
son, H..M. (Ud regU, of a son. 


MAKIilAOFS. 

March 2.5. 1K«). At Hobart Town, M^ Sholto 
Douglas, li3il regt., to Henrietta Pstriria, second 
daugnter of John Burnett, Esq.. oolonialsecrrMiy. 

At New Norfolk, Wui. Dartm, Esq.. 
J. P., of l.aunceston, to Aim Jane, rmlydaughter 
of John Sharland, Esq., Lower Clyde. 

8ejJ. 3U. At Hobart Town, R. Pitcalm, Esq., to 
Dorothea Jeny, eldest daughter of Capt. J. C. 
Dunins, of H.M. md regt. 

New. la At Hobart Town, Mr. George Scott, 
Bathurst Street, to Alice, only daughter of CapL 
John Bums, of Ldlth, Scotland. 

Dm. 14. At Hob.irt Town, Loftus, fourth mni of 
F.dgar Dickhison, Esq., of Dublin, to Mary, ddoit 
daughter of Leonard Knowlea, Eaq<, of Newnlnm, 
GlOuceOtershire. 

Feb. 8, 1831. At Hobart Town, Thomas Pit- 
cairn, Esq., foMhn Sarah Legge. 

84. At New Narftdk, John Kerr, B«|., to'Mn. 
Humphrey. 

March la At Hob.aC I'own, Horace ROwcilift, 
Esq., to Mary Anne, rebet of Lieut. Stammers, 
late of the 8th Hussars. 


HEATHS. 

Oer. », IRaa Atedas, Maiy, wife of Mr. Henry 
MonIibfy,pfMttWBlaliis, , ^ ‘ 

Kuv. la At Hobart Town, <n)rliUanR». A^ly 
dau^ter of Dr. Turnbull, eolohlal SMlsbiK aui^ 
gaoD, aged fifteen months. . 

Jan. U, 1881. Suddenly ,'BtPltt'iraMr, Mr.dlbq* 
late chitf officer of the Orrfla. 

Feb. la At Hobart Town. Tbtm. PiitiffiMi, 
:. In H.M. AU refit, df Fodt. 


MorrNSa Suddenly. stNew Towh, Mts.*Ml, 
wife of Capt. Bell ; also two childfta' dTn’ MNiil 
dfitbe flunl^r-Rll In aRfBsqnelkcb ef BfiHlifiMIsn 
of a fish conunonly kiEiiro'iitiwlnBfiiM. 
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LaAib. 

vuliUM 


At Lanneeitmit Mr. Henry Drake.’ He 
by the accidental diacharge of a fowling* 


« Drowned, in craning at Ritrhle^s ford, Mr. 
Hobart Comey, of the Macquarie Iliver. 

— Drowned, at Oyater Bay, while bathing, Mr. 
Robert Wataon, who arrived ftoni Englnnd by the 
Wbm, aj^ S2. 

— AtGlennrchy, Mr. A MagUl, agnl 74. one of 
theoldeat and moat rcaiiectable of the flntaeltlera 
of the colony. 


nXATH. 

Afai cA .no. 1831. At PortLouia, Mr. Johannca G. 
Blanckenberg, aged 30. 


of ®aoli lOopr. 

BIRTHS. 


SWAN RIVER. 

BIRTH. 

Lataly. The lady of Capt. Stirling, of a aon. 


AToj/ 12. At Stellenbosch, Mrs. O. M. Rergh, of 
a daughter. 

13. At Green Point, Mrs H. E. Rutherford, of 
a daughter. 


DKATllS. 

Lately, luhiaS4th year, Capt. J. M. D. Stroyan, 
late commander of the brig SAeme, and eldest son 
of Capt. J. R. Stniyan, of Liverpool. 

— The Infant or Dr. Meligan, surgeon to the 
forces, aged two days. 


Heir ef dframr. 

MARtUAGR. 

Oet. d, l&W. At Port Louis, Thomaa Hanway, 
Esq., engineer, to Mias Ann Carmichael, late of 
the colony of New South Woles. 


MiiRUIAGF. 

AjHTtl 25. At Cape Town, John Barker, Eaq. , 
attorney-at-biw, to Mias Ann Berlraiu Findbiy. 

Itr-ATHS. 

April 22. At Cape Town, M^r Thoa. F. Hut- 
chinson, 2(tth regt. Bengal N.l., son of the late 
Thoa. Hutchinson, Eaq., of Harrowgate, county of 
York. 

Map 7 . At Cape Town. Mrs. Mollett. wife of 
Mr. S. J. Mollett, aged 50. 

10k At Cape Town, Mrs. Leya, widow of the late 
Johannea Leya, aged Mk 

11. At Cape Town, Mr. Paul Moth Ring, born 
at Sandford, in Norway, aged 43 years. 


SUPPLEMENT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


<EFaimtta. 

RAJAH BUnnlNAUTH ROY. 

The trial of Rajah Buddinautli Roy 
was terminated at a late hour on the even, 
ingof the 8th March; the Jury returned a 
verdict of Not GuiY/y. The report of the 
trial we reserve till next month. The 
IniHa Gazette remarks ; — 

** We abstained from making any com- 
ments upon the evidence during the pro. 
grass of this important case ; but now 
after the verdict has been given, aud when 
nothing that we say can possibly Influence 
the minds of tbo jury, we may be allowed 
to rennark, that we have seldom been more 
gratified than by the result of this trial. 
Independently of the guilt or innocence 
of the Riyah, few things could have been 
more pernicious, and fraught with greater 
mischief, than the conviction founded upon 
the evidence of the witnesses brought for- 
ward in support of the prosecution. The 
testimony of an accomplice must always 
be liable to suspicion, and can never be 
received as sufficient proof of the guilt of 
An aceused party, unless it be confirmed 
and corroborated by unimpeachable and 
unsuspected witnesses. In tiie present 
instance, there has indeed been an attempt 
at confirmation; but of all the persons 
put into the box for that purpose, there is 
not one to whoso assertions wa diould be 
inclined to give the slightest credit. It 

Asiat, Jour. N.S. Vol. 6. No. 21 . 


appears that the magistrate,— acting, we 
presume, under the directions of Govern- 
ment, — has taken upon himself to co'ifine 
these men in the common jail of Calcutta, 
placing them on the crow^ side, the re^ 
ceptacle for felons, with no other object 
than to prevent their being brilied by the 
opposite party. This one fact will pretty 
well evince tiie opinion entertained by tlie 
conductors of the prosecution, as to the 
character of the men on whose testimony 
they endeavoured to convict the prisoner. 
It seems that some of them had been many 
montlis in confinement without any war. 
rant or commitment. The Chief Justice, 
of course, stated this proceeding to be 
altogether illegal; but added, that if there 
had been a commitment he w'oiild not go 
thb length of saying that he should have 
pronounced the Imprisonment illegal. 
We have no idea what may be the grouuda 
or the chain of reasoning by which bis 
lordship has arrived at this most extraordi- 
nary conclusion, for ceitainly the case 
cit^ from** Maule and Selwyn” cannot 
be considered as supporting it. We are 
not going to contend against the correct- 
ness of Sr Charles Grey’s law, but we 
will say that, if it be good law, and founded 
upon ^e authority of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, it is high time that so monstrous an 
enactment atould be swept away from 
among our statutes. Our reason, how- 
ever, for adverting to the imprisonment of 
(D) 
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the witnosses m, that it must be (iliviotis 
that the tfstinioiiy of iicreons so sitiiatod 
can be entitled only to a very small por- 
tion of f>elier. Every one in the least 
acquainted with the native character, will 
immediately perceive that men who had 
lieen so treated, and who had also been, to 
a certain patent, connected with the forgc- 
rie", would imagine, that their only chance 
of release was by giving that evidence 
which they had reason to think would be 
acceptable to the Government. Such tes- 
timony cannot surely be considered suffi- 
cient to establidi the credit of the princi- 
pal accomplice, — a man sunk in the lowest 
depths of infamy, and we arc liappy to sec 
that the jury honestly and iaithfully dis- 
charged their duty, and at once rejected all 
evidence fttocceding from so corrupt and 
impure a aonree. 

** At die close of die case for the prose- 
cution, Mr. Turton took a technical oh- 
jection^tothe indictment, merely, however, 
requesting the Chief-Justice to reserve the 
point, as he stated that he wished the case 
to go to the jury. We understand it is 
the intention of the rajah to proseente 
several of the witnesses for perjury and 
conspiracy." 

nOKBERirs IN THE JPVrOHF TERRITORIES. 

We some time ago called attention to 
the insecurity of travellers passing through 
the Jeypure territory, und to the frequent 
inconveniences and robberies suffered by 
officers and people coming from and going 
to the British provinces through tliat dis- 
trict. We arc glad to learn that the sub- 
ject has received the consideration of 
government, and that a set of regulations, 
under which travellers arc to he supplied 
by the Jeypore government with the re- 
quisite U8si.stance in provisions, &c., has 
been framed in the political department. 
We shall be happy to learn from those on 
the spot whether tlie regulations are sa- 
tis&ctoiy and practically useful, as we have 
reason to lielievc that the public notice of 
such matters is not altogether unattended 
with benefit. — /ndia C^z. March 12. 

RSFORBIS IN THE SUPREME COURT. 

We understand that measures are in 
active progress for diminishing the heavy 
expenses that Iiave hiterto attended the 
prosecution of any law-suit in the Si^. 
preme Court, and which liave operated os 
a virtual denial of justice. If Uie judges 
wUl honestly and fiiirly perform this duty, 
they wiil entitle themselves to the grate- 
ful thanks of the community at large, and 
we believe that even the members of the 
profeesion will ultimately be gainers by 
the change of syatem. We do not appre- 
hend that there wiU be any alteration in 
the teUe of lees, which is not, in fact, an 
exorfaitBiit one, but the parties will be 


compelled to regulate their chaiges ac- 
cording to that titiile. This is at It shi^hi 
be upon all principles of honesty and jus- 
tice : and if the rule is made imperative 
upon every officer of the court, without 
showing undue favour to any one indivi- 
dual, we cannot perceive an objection that 
can possibly be urged against it. It may 
lie that the strict application of this rule 
will make strange havoc in the emolu- 
ments of many of the offices, but that wiH 
merely prove the extent of injiiiy that the 
public have suffered, and furnish an addi- 
tional argument why such an abuse should 
be done away with. We are far from in- 
tending to cast blame upon any indivi- 
dual, nor arc wc at all prepared to say how 
far the charges may be found to have ex- 
ceeded tlic legitimate amount. If it should 
turn out that the fair emoluments of the 
offices arc not sufficient to afford an ade- 
quate remuneration for the proportion of 
talent they require, '%en it will be the in- 
cumbent und bounden duty of the Go- 
vernment to make up the deficiency. Wc 
arc confident, however, that the diminu- 
tion of expense will produce an hierease 
of business, and that the natives will gladly 
seek the tribiiiml of British justice, when 
the passage is no longer blocked up liy 
such formidable obstacles. We would 
Bsk, and we mean it not invidiously, what 
other ceiirt of justice in India would 
have acquitted Ilajah Buddinauth, when 
the wlioie power and influence of the Go- 
vernment were arrayed against him?-- 
Ibid, Mar. 14. 

ALLOWANCES TO SURGEONS. 

We published yesterday, in the General 
Orders, an extract from a letier of the 
Court of Directors, directing certain fixed 
allowances to be made to surgeons and 
assistant suqi;eoiis in charge of coriis 
throughout the three presidencies. As- 
sistant surgeons benefit by these arrange- 
ments ; but a cotemporary states that the 
allowance to surgeons is not only no be- 
nefit but Bpo.sitive loss to all, except those 
at half-batta stations. If this be tlie case, 
the court have a way peculiar to them- 
selves of granting increased allowances to 
their servants. When they do a kind 
thing, th^ know how to do it handsomely. 
—India Gaz, Nov, 16. 

PILGRIM TAX AT JUCOERNATH. 

That the poor suffer very' grievously 
from the tax imposed on ptlgrima at Jug* 
gernath is true ; and many for want 
means are excluded from that path of sal- 
vation, for the shastrss maintain Chat the 
sight of tile image removes the necessity 
of future birth. If the thorn Which^esets 
this path in the shape of the tax were re- 
moved, it would imMft general happiness. 
The JEditor of the bur^ has published 
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the debates on this sul^ which have 
taken place in Enf^and^ and has also 
given us his own views for which the 
Frubhakur has extolled him. In our 
opinion lie is worthy of praise. The 
editor of the Frubhakur adds, that if the 
chief of the Dhunnu Siibha would at this 
juncture prepare a petition to the Court 
of Directors, some mode of relief miglit 
be obtained. The editor appears to us 
to have mentioned the chief of that 
society, by mistake, instead of the secre- 
tary. Be that as it may, his advice is ex- 
cellent, and the secretary will exert him- 
self on tlie subject, vi hich shall be brought 
forward at the next meeting, and tliat 
whicli is decided upon by the committee 
sliall, under their direction, be published. 

'What was the object of tlie gentleman 
who introduced the subject to the Court 
of Directors we cannot tell, for those 
gentlemen are far— ighted, and are always 
alive to the preservation of their own re- 
ligion. On first hearing their advice it 
strikes us as advantageous, but when we 
afterwards learn the particulars, it does 
not appear to be so auspicious towards 
ns. In proof of whicli we would add, 
tliat with the exception of tlie Hindoos, 
the inhabitants of many other countries 
extolled the Govenior General for his re- 
gulation prohibiting suttees ; for, on the 
first glance, they judged that he had in 
reality preserved women from destruction, 
but they who look more closely into the 
biihiiioss perceive that it overturns our 
religion, and are eon<«equent1y filled with 
sorrow. Thus to hear tliat the tax may 
be abolished, is at first a matter of joy ; 
but if the ultimate object he to abolish 
pilgrimage altogether, it will be very in- 
aiifipiciuus. Be that as it may, our gene- 
ral opinion is, that a tax upon religious 
actions is in one respect good ; for tlie 
abolition of that tax lessens the public 
revenue; hence they cannot abuli>»li the 
tax. Had there been a tax iqiun suttees, 
would the rite liavc been abolished? 
Never, never ; and it is even now our 
prayer that a small tax may be levied 
UTOn.8utteeSjjBnd that holy rite again es- 
tablished. — (Jhundrika. 

The Reformer (a Hindu paper) of March 
1, contains the following remarks of a 
correspondent upon the debate at the 
East- India House last year : — 

** Since the encouragement of super- 
stition, is strongly prohibited in our days, 
I think it must be a matter of surprize to 
you, nvhen I beg to bring to your notice a 
circumstance, which deserves your parti- 
cular attention. You must recollect, that 
some time ago a rumour was so current in 
this country as to have led every individual 
toauppose, tliat the Court of Directors 
would speedily send out an order to their 
Government in the eut, desiring tliem to 


abolisb tlie tax wluc^ they had hitherto 
levied upon the temple of Juggemmih, 
On penising The Hurkaru of the 23d 
lust, 1 found that Mr. Foynder had 
brought this subject before the East-lndia 
House, proposing to them to authorize the 
Court of Directors to adopt such mea- 
sures as may have the imm^iate effect of 
discountenancing the idolatry in question. 
Mr. Foynder further observed, thatitwaa 
not liis design to attack the worship of 
Juggemautht nor did ho wish in any way 
to injure the temples : but what be sought 
was the abolition of any participation on 
the part of the Company in the funds de- 
rived from so guilty and polluted a souree. 

“ Mr. Foxpder, in thus endeavouring to 
impress on the minds of the members who 
were present the necessity of their paying 
special attention to this subject, did not 
omit to explain to them that the imposi- 
tion of taxes of this nature was as ini- 
quitous in its tendency, as unjust in its 
exaction ; and although he was not want- 
ing in any respect to make use of all the 
eloquence of which he was master, yet 
sorry am I to say, that the House did not 
think his motion worthy of consideration, 
and accordingly negatived it by a largo 
majority. 

“ Ferhaps, Mr. Editor, you will feel a 
degree of anxiety to know on what ground 
the House did not approve tlie requisition 
of Mr. Foynder : allow me therefore to 
quote a very singular argument which one 
Mr. Lowndes brought forward on this oc- 
casion. ** If (said he) the natives In- 
dia were superstitious, let us not interfere 
with their prejudices. We should first 
look at home : was there not superstition 
in the lloman Catholic religion ? did not 
all men in this metropolis worship the 
Golden Calf? we should purify ourselves 
before we attempt to instruct otliers.’ 
Now, Mr. Editor, consider the contents of 
this .tegument. Is it not astonishing, that 
a gciicleman like Mr. Lowndes, supposed 
to be enlightened in every respect, should 
view this question in so wrong a light? It 
amounts to this, that if I am ignorant, 1 
shall not endeavour to improve others. 
If my room is dark, I shall not suffer 
others to light theirs. 

“ Besides this, if your readers will at- 
tentively peruse the debate which took 
place in the East-lndia House on this 
subject, they will perceive that Mr. 
Trant, another member, had explicitly 
stated, that it was not his intention to 
interfere with the rdigion of the* Hindoos. 
The only thing he wished was the aboli- 
tion of the tax on the temples of Jvgger^ 
nauth\ since they being Christians, their 
participation in any booty derived from 
the source of superstition was alfr^mer 
incompatible witli the principles and doc- 
trines of Christianity. ■Strange doasion 
of so enlightened a body on such an im- 
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portent qriesCion^ whidi for tlie sake of a 
paltrj lucre ku been exhibited to the 
world av a Md Monument of avarice ! 

** Fray, Mr. Editor, diseondinie your 
Reformer, bom your printitigapparatus. 
Tour attempt to reform the constitution 
of the Natives is henceforth considered 
useless ; for you must recollect your suc- 
cess in this laudable undertaking greatly 
depends on the wishes of Government. 
If the Government feel inclined to encou- 
rage idolatry and superstition in this 
country, your exertions will undoubtedly 
1>e opposed, and perhaps treated with 
ridicule. Nay, you shall likewise be a 
victim of the unprincipled laws of the 
Dhurma Subah, an association which, you 
well know, has purposely been organized 
by the bigotted Hindoos, with a view to 
injure the sacred cause of native im- 
provement.’* 

M. CSOMO DS KbaUs. 

Many of our readers will be biglily gra- 
tified to bear that M. Alexander Cbomo 
de Kbroa, the Hungarian traveller, pass, 
ing Cawnporo by water, on the .?th inst. 
on his way to Calcutta, where be proposes 
publishing a Thibetan and Englisli Dic- 
tionary and Oraminar, the fruit of several 
years uninterrupted solitary study; first 
in the town of Zaugla, in the Zatikar 
district of Ludakli, and for the last three 
years at the town of Kanum, on the north 
bonk of the Sutluj, in tlie province of Kbu- 
nawur, beyond the snowy range. It is to 
be hoped tliat Mr. K. will meet that ntten. 
tion and encouragement which his dis- 
interested labours so pre-eminently merit, 
but which, with the modesty of a true 
scholar, and die diffidence of a retired man 
of letten, little conversant in British so- 
ciety and manners, he will probably be 
backward in soliciting. When we reflect 
Uiat the Thibetan is the tongue spoken by 
tribes inhabiting a region extending up. 
wards of sixteen degrees of longitude from 
west to east, and in some places octually 
forming one frontier, it appears a matter 
of Bonte importance, in a political view, 
that the means of acquiring the language 
should be at hand. In a literary point of 
view, it will be pleasing to the philoloKist, 
the historian, the geographer, lira mytholo- 
pst, as well as to the roan who traces the 
innumerable aberrations of the human in- 
tellcct, in its endeavour to investigate the 
nature apd operations of die great first 
cause, to^hnow tliat the whole stores of 
Tbibmn lore will soon be open to him 
tor his instruction and entertainment ; 
nor can works which contain the religious 
system of so great a portion of our fellow- 
cnatures os is enlist^ under the hennas 
of Buddliism, be deemed unworthy of 
examination, and, to some extei^, trsnsla- 
tiun. We Uiink, therefore, tliat Mr. K. 


has strong claims, and every prolirinllty- in 
his favour, of being patronised and mstsu 
ed, both by the government and the 
Asiatic Society, aUd we hope we rosy add, 
the Boscriptions and personal support of 
individuals.— JSrRg.irttrir. Jibr. 18. 

CHIEF JUStiCB. 

The present Chief Justice, we believe, 
leaves Calfiatte in a few days for Penang, 
from whence he is to return by the begin- 
ning of next term ; and in October, we 
are^nformed, he bids adieu to India for 
ever.-'-Bengat Chrdn,, March 26 . 

THE GOVEENOn-GEMateX. 

Ijord William Bentinck has been de- 
tained at Meerut for some time by heavy 
rains. At tlie beriming of March he 
teached Muzoorie. Whilst the camp was 
oil the hills, bis Lordship enjoyed the 
recreation of sbootiBg. On the first day 
he shot a yomig tiga and an antelope ; 
and on the second day, it is said, an un- 
fortunate but not serious accident oc- 
curred : a spent ball from bis Lordship’s 
rifle wounded a peasant in the cheek. 
He proceeded to Simla on the 16tb 
March, and on the 17th liu Lordship’s 
camp was at Dhakra. Both the Go- 
vernor- General and his lady were in ex- 
cellent health. The Bengal Chronick of 
March 29, says : it is rumoured, that 
a distinguished member of the civil ser- 
vice ill Uie western provinces has been 
suspended from his office for contumacy 
towards the Governor- General. This 
refractory functionary, it is said, dedined 
taking part in a deliberative committee^ 
which his Lordship wishei^ to meet to 
consider end discuss the statu of affiiirs. 
We give the rumour as we have heard 
it.” 

BiACOlTB. 

We are sorry to learn that robberies have 
not been unfrequent of late in the Bcgli- 
pore and neigtibouring diitticta, and one 
of the most daring dacoidcs efant we liave 
lately beard of, took place in that neigb** 
bouAood m the course of laal month. A 
treasure acort consisting of a hsvildar, 
naick, and twelve Sepoys of the 68Cb re- 
giment Native Infantry, have been attacked 
and plundered by a large gang of docoits, 
between Monghyrand Bfaaugulporu. The 
robbers surprised the party at n^ht, and 
succeeded in carrying off foe wfabie of the 
treasure (^ut 7000 rs.) after murdering 
the Havilwr, and a Sepoy, and wounding 
the Naick and the remaining eleven men. 
One of the deceits was killed on the not. 
and two oUiere too severely wounded to 
efiect their escape beyond the ad>H!eat 
jungles, where they were secured. Some 
of the booty was found on their pcnoiMi— 
Bmg. Chrgn, Mar. 8. 
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DlfTUltlAMCM AX MTlCniOlXOOA. 

A comspdndent raquirei, tvhy we bate 
taken no notice of the disturbances at Sum. 
bbulpoor, and naks us if we have not heard 
of the circumstance of a pretender to the 
rajabsbip of that country, collecting 2,000 
men, and threatening to support his 
** right” by force of arms if not peaceably 
given to him. The resident- at.Nagpoor 
had proceeded to the spot, and applied for 
seven companies of troops from the pro. 
vince of Cuttack, to go out against the 
pretender ; but they had only five or six 
eflScient companies to protect themselves ! 
A strong detachment was in consequence 
sent from Nigpoor.— Citron. Mar. 
12 . 


AHaRAaa or the ruauc rkvxkue. 

In a late number of the Cowmoodee, a 
reader writes, that if a small portion of 
the public revenue fall into arrears, pro- 
perty to a large amount is, according to 
tlie existing regulations, sold for the re- 
covery of this trifle ; and as this rule is 
highly dtsadvontageous to the submissive 
subjects, he proposes tliat if instead of 
selling all the property lor an inconsider- 
able arrear, a^art only were sold, those 
vdio have no other resource would not be 
so much afflicted as they are at present. 
This proposal has our full consent ; for we 
perceive that, in many places, those who 
enjoyed large estates, comprizing many 
hundred villas, have had all theirvillages 
sold for trifling arrears, whereas the pro- 
ceeds of one single village would have 
been suliicient to satisfy the arrears of the 
public revenue. If, then, instead of selling 
all those villages, some few had been 
selected for sale, the proprietor would not 
have been constrained to pass Hie remun- 
der of his life as a beggar. Let it not be 
inferred from these our remarks, that we are 
about to petition Government to establish 
some new rule ; for we perceive,on looking 
at the Regulatim of 1^38, that for several 
years the GeUaetors w'ere empowered to 
sell a porthm of the estates of those who 
paid oa miidi as 6,000 rupees annual rent 
to Government, when those rents fell Into 
arrears ; estates having a higher rental 
were sold by order of the Secretary of the 
Board of Revenue; this rule involyed 
Government in no loss, no trouble, no 
deficiency. In many cases we perceive 
tliut the wise judges of the Mofiissil, 
when money is to be recovered under a 
decree from any individual, realize the 
amount by Hie just of as modi pro- 
perty as will meet the demand. If a 
huge property has been sequestered, and 
Hie sale of a small porrion of it is found 
equal to the demand Hie remainder is not 
sold. We Shall therefore not refrain from 
earnestly praying that soane rale may be 
established by which Government may be 


secured from Ion, and the welfoie of Hie 
stttigect promoted. If Government, in 
the exercise of its benevolence^ would 
bestow attention on this matter, it would 
be cause df joy ; for what ^Hier remedy 
has the poor subject? We consider it a 
sacred dufy to bring to the knowledge of 
Government any cause of sorrow Uiat 
may arise. — Cowmoodee. 

PATJKKNT or THE LOAK8. 

We understand that a despatch has been 
received in town from die Governor Gene, 
nl, authorizing the discharge of one and 
a half crore of the Old Five per Cent. 
Loan ObligadoDB, provided tliat measure 
can be accoifipUshed without encroaching 
upon the funds reserved for the ordinary 
branches of the public expenditure. The 
Treasury officers are busily engaged in 
preparing statements to be submitted to 
council, with the view of shewing bow far 
the orders of the Governor General can be 
carried into operation, without affecting 
the sufficiency of other resources; and it 
is stated that, if it be found the measure 
can be adopted under the restriction im- 
posed, it will lake effect sixty days after 
the public announcement, which will in 
that case, appear on tlic Kt of May next. 
Our readers are aware that the last class of 
numbers on the register will be paid ofi* 
first. There are no authentic grounds for 
supposing that a four per cent, loan will 
be opened, and even if there be, it is the 
general impri^sion that very few of the 
discharged holders of five per cent, paper 
are likely to subscribe to it, now that such 
ample facilities exist of investing capital 
safely and advantageously in private secu- 
rities. We shall recur to this subject, when 
something more certain be known.*— 

BuU. 

We re-publish from Monday's John 
JMlf a statement of the probable intention 
of Government with regard to the contem- 
plated payment of a crore and a half of 
the highest numbers of the old five per 
cent, paper. Our readers have already 
been put in possession by us of the ru. 
mours whirh have been for some time 
afloat on this subject, and we had Intended 
to await the notification before we again 
noticed it. We believe the treasury to be 
rich and well pble to pay the instalment in 
cash, and leave no small amount bver and 
above : we calculate that the anhnel instal- 
merits of the old five percent, form will be 
pud in cash, and that the middle five per 
cent., or Burmese war.loan, which was 
guaranteed until the SOih of April 1832, 
wHl be tranaforred into a four per eem. 
loan ; this flntmctal measure can easily he 
aecomplished after the payment of three 
erora of cash in twelve months, and when 
there is every chance of those fwymeMa 
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oontipuing yearly until the whole amount 
of the old live per cant, loan is (discharged. 
We doubt if at tliis moment parties would 
be dispose4 to accept n traiisfmv of tlivse 
five per cent, stock into a four per cent, 
loan, but there can be no question, that if 
the discharge of one loan is commenced 
on and continues by large annual cash 
payments, tlie transfer tlie other loan 
will be easily accomplished, and four per 
cent, paper eagerly accepted instead of 
casli. 

We congratulate all branches of the 
Honourable Company's service on these 
expected financial arrangements, which 
we trust will soon put an end to further 
reductions. All thinking men have long 
since discovered the necessity, which 
obliged the Government to repair the 
almost ruinous disarrangement of the 
finances of the country, by a strict, and 
what, at the time, appeared' a stem deter, 
mination, to retrench and cut down the 
expenses of the state; and tic have always 
(while we deplored that necessity in some 
instances, and advocated the cause of those 
wc thought were called on to bear an un- 
equal portion of tlic burden in others) 
looked forward to the measure, as ulti- 
mately beneficial. The enormous expenses 
of the Burmese war, were the true cause 
of tbc reductions; and the originators and 
instigators of that w'ar ought to bear the 
odium, and not those who were left to 
red up the mess, and untangle the almost 
hopeless perplexity of financial difiiculttcs. 
— Bengal Chronicle. 

INOIGO FL.VNTER8. 

(To the Editor of the Bungo Doot.) 

Some months ago a new law was pro- 
mulgated respcctuig the cultivation of 
indigo, in which mrioua enactments were 
made regarding the cultivators of the 
soiL Tlie injustice which bos resulted 
therefrom haa not indeed been made pub- 
lic by them, for although the agricultu- 
riatB suffer a variety of oppressions Iroin 
the planters, they have entered into no 
disputes on the subject. To dispute with 
the planters involves, the risk of 
life ; and sectmJfy, a most heavy expense ; 
and they ate ao poor as to be unable to 
provide even for their own exigencies : 
hence they are necessarily indisposed to 
contentiM. ^ But when they are subject 
to <q>preBsion, they are ine- 

vitably 4Hlin^to disputes. As a cat 
wbein uader.the grasp of a mastiff seeks 
d^vendie^i Iphatber in the struggle it 
survive, or perish, so the peasantry seek 
for teli^ And althoi^b there is every 
probability of their tditainii^ relief, if the 
fiict of riieir sufferings were made known 
to the judge of the. district, tliey have 
neither time nor money to coniplaiti. 
With these advantages (in fevour of the 


planter) what (^prafeuona have not been, 
and are not daily committed ! In almost 
every factory, a number of club men ore 
retained, who are most learned in the 
matter of club law. Emboldened by- 
the wages tliey receive from tbeir wealthy 
lords, they inflict the deepest distress on 
the subject, and snatch from him all his 
little property. If miy complaint be made 
on tlie subject, the poor man goes to the 
w'all, and iwrely is the roan with a full 
purse discomfited ; thus the wretched 
jieasiuitry are brought to the very gates of 
death. If in the hope of being at once 
delivered from bondage, tliey offer to re- 
fund the advance, the planter refuses to 
receive it, and subjects them to a heavier 
punishment. In addition to which the 
merciless descendants of respectable men, 
who have engaged themselves as slaves in 
those factories, while they bend all their 
attention to trifling matters, yet clothe 
themselves with tlieH^iity of tigers, and 
the poor peasant returns to his homestead. 
When the cultivator has once received an 
advance, neither he nor any of his poste- 
rity can obtain deliverance from the en- 
gagement, for the accounts are so dex- 
terously obscure, that he always appears 
in arrears ; that is to say, he can never 
expect to be emancipated from his bond- 
age. We daily see that if any respect- 
able man, anxious to obtain an independ- 
ent living, takes to cultivating the ground, 
he is instantly requested to receive ad- 
vances for indigo, which if he refuses 
to do, he is exposed to every incon- 
venience, while his cattle is seized and 
sent to other factories. When he con- 
sents to receive the advance, his cattle 
is restored, but not in a state fit for labour, 
for they have lost the use of their limbs 
l>y starvation. Under a thousand similar 
acts of oppression, the community groans ; 
and although Government cxeits itself to 
obviate tliis distress, those exertions are 
unavailing through tlic evil dasliiiy of the 
people ; that is to say, every mart trembles 
at the clubs of the planters, and is there- 
fore deterred from complaining. The 
planters have now firmly rooted themselves 
in the mofussil, because many of the 
smaller proprietors of laud are drawn by 
avarice to seek their service. Know, 
ing this, their wislies are fint con- 
sulted in the bestowmentof places; and 
finally tlic rope is artfully fixed to their 
boros, and they are induced to give leases 
of their lands ; upon the strength of which, 
oppressions are multiplied. 

They (the planters) say, that if any ob* 
jeet can be accomplished by blows, it will 
only entail a slight fii^; wr if tbc motterlM 
taken up seriously, at most, mie or two of 
tlie servants of the factory will be tlirowa 
into confinement. And what loss is this? 
We can increase the pay of those who arO' 
tliub confined. Witli this hope before 
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them, tliey retain some ruffians ns their 
cliib.m«n, and enter upon a system of 
universal oppression. If gnvernmimt 
Urould hut consider the distress thus in- 
flicted on the natives, they would extend 
certainly their compassion to their poor 
subjects. I have just heard, lliet in the 
district of Nuddea a dispute has arisen 
respecting a leasehold market, which has 
given rise to a serious riot, in which some 
are very deeply implicated ; a suit ins 
been instituted in the court, luit what may 
be the decision of the commissioners we 
know not. It is the planters, who, em- 
boldcned by their band of club-men, oc- 
casion tlicse disturinnees ; they are there- 
fore the origin and root of these outrages. 
To eradicate the evil, let there be an order 
from the high authorities, that the planters 
shall not 'permitted to retain (in ad- 
dition to 'the men they actually neerl) 
a body of ruffians ; they that they shall 
not be at liberty to send more than two 
or four men to any scene of contention ; 
let the same restriction be imposed on 
Uiose who reside on the spot. Thus will 
tlic cause of these disturbances he at once 
removed. What more shall 1 write l—A 
MqfusstHte, 

NATIVE PRESS. » 

Tlic plan of publishing a paper in the 
Bengalee and Persian languages has been 
fulfilled, and the paper appeared ou Mon. 
day the 25tli Pluilgoon. Yfe have seen 
the flrst number, but it contains no notice 
of the engagements or object of the 
editor ; only a few articles of intelligence 
with a literal translation in Persian fill 
four pages. We suppose the editor will 
declare liis principles in the next number. 
Be that as it may, we have now papara of 
all sorts. Formerly newspapers appeared 
only in English. Then men began to 
desire a paper in the Bengalee language. 
When tfiiadllMire had been accomplished, 
anodier desire arose to see a paper both in 
Euglish and Bengalee ; and Uie paper ap- 
pear^. We bad formerly no work in 
Femian and Bengalee, but now through 
the favour of Gi^, that cause of regret 
lias been dispelled, We hear that another 
paper is about to be published at Cuttack 
iu the Bengalee, I’ersian, and Orissa lan- 
guages.— C/mndrika. 

CAFF'IX CHILD. 

PoKce Office — The commander of the 
ship City of Ediiibuigh applied to the 
sitting magistrate, C. K. Robinson, Esq., 
under the following ^circumstances. He 
late^ arrived from Ef^land via the Cape 
of Good Hope with passengers.. The 
ship left the Cape on Christmas day last, 
and after having been at sea six days, he 
WBB told by tlie steward that a coloured 
child was concealed in the cabin of Mr. 


and Mrs. King, who had brought it 
the Cape wfUiout previously acquainting 
her, ^tbe Captnin), or oBtaini^ a pass 
for him,‘\i^ich’last omission sifqects tiie 
commander to a penalty of iCaO, accord- 
ing to the Cape Regulations, a printed 
copy of which was handed to the magis- 
trate. On Mr., King being required to 
produce the chifi^ he did so with great 
readiness. She is a very interesting 
little girl, eight years old, and speaks 
nothing but Dutch, whlcli noliudy at the 
office could understand. Her features 
are not at all of the CalTre order, but 
quite Asiatic, and she seems idtache'd to 
Mr. and Mrs. King, who evidently take 
great care of her. 

Mr. King accounted for linving the 
child by stating that he received her from 
the parents, to whom he is responsible 
for her on his projected return to tiie 
Cape, which will be in three years. He 
paid no money for the child. Tlic parents, 
who had been his servants during his re- 
sidence at the Cajie prior to his sailing 
for England, were very anxious to place 
tlie little girl under his care then, but he 
declined receiving her, till on touching at 
tlic Cape on his way back to India, he 
agreed to take her in con.pliance with 
Mrs. King’s wishes, who left her own 
children in England. The parents of the 
girl brought her on board on Christmas 
eve, the day liclore the ship sailed^ 
when application instantly made at 
the Secretary's office for a pass, 
which w'as refused to be given on 
account of the day being Christmas 
eve. The ship put to sea before their 
difficulty could be removed. With re- 
gard to the child not having been seen by 
the commander till six days after the ship 
sailed, Mr. King said, that she was 
brought on board openly ; no means had 
been adopted for concealing her, andhe 
could not therefore account for the com- 
mander not having seen her. Her not 
having quitted the cabin for six days after 
the ship sailed was caused by sea-sickness, 
blit he manifested no reluctance in pro- 
ducing her when required. She is at 
liberty to quit hb service as soon as she 
becomes’ capable of judging whether it 
will be for her interest to do so. She is 
free, and was free when she was ^ven to 
him by her parents, who are slaves, but 
the child’s manumission was* pprehased 
by the ** Philanthropic Sociem' Mrs. 
King is teaching her to read,'^te, and 
sew. She is considered as a servant, but 
receives no wages. Mr. King has written 
to the Cape concerning her since hb ar- 
rival. 

Captain McKinmm's object in n^ing 
the application was to exonerate himself 
from, me Jiabilily which he would incur by 
a kndwledge of the child being on board, 
until six (bys hod elapsed after the ahip 
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sailed, when the rigid tenor of his instruc- 
tions presented him from turning bade. 
On discwrering the child he took her 
Bwav froidf Mr. King, but returned her 
to him, because she cried bitterly at the 
separation. The child has lieen returned 
by the magistrate, also in the absence of 
proof that any consideration was made to 
the parents for the purpose of inducing 
them to part with her.— Jbha Bud 


THE NEW rOUCl. 

A division of the city is at length, we 
believe, to take place, and all cases within 
each ward must be brought before the ma- 
gistrates of tlie ward, who are to meet, two 
and two, at certain stated times, to deter- 
mine such judicial cases as require the 
presence of two magistrates. Mr. Bla. 
quiere, we are told. Is to be appointed to 
^ upper south ward, extending from the 
south aide of Sow-basar to the nortli side of 
Jaun-bazar. Mr. Andrew is to be appoint, 
ed to the lower south ward, ntendingfrom 
the south side of Jaun-baiar to Birjtollaoh, 
and including Cooly-baiar, Fort William, 
and all tlie Esplanade. Mr. MacMahon 
is to be appointed to the north ward, ex- 
tending from the Chitpore Bridge to the 
north side of Muchooah.bszar Street, and 
lying between the main and the Circular 
Boad, including the New Mint. Mr. 
Robinson is to be appointed |b the second 
or lower north divi.sion, extending from 
the south side of Muchooah-basar Street 
to the north side of Bow-bazar and Coilah- 
Gbat Street, including the export ware- 
house and Custom House, also including 
all admiralty and river cases. ' This is by 
far the most troublesome and important 
division, and we are happy to find that the 
roost industrious and intelligent magistrate 
iatobeap^intedto it. « 

We are likewise informed that Mr. Mac 
Mahon, and Mr. Robison will have sepa^ 
rate officers and offices in the lower story 
of the police office ; Mr. Blaquiere and 
Al^^ndrew in tlie same way, silting sepa- 
ratiely in the second door ; and that in all 
cases which require the presence of two 
nagistrstes, Mr,'Rdbison and Mr. Mac 
M£on, and Mr, Blaquibre aid Mr, 
Andrew, will ait together. 

If our information be correct, these 
mamstrates will not be bunfaened with the 
dutln of the conservancy within tbrir 
respactiva waide. All applications in con- 
samney nallars roust, we believe, be 
inade to a aqiaiate department, which^is to 
sit in the tbira story under different ma- 
gistrate^ and darks. ^ 


The superintendent of police' has been 
appointed, we understand, for the purpose 
of introducing and enfiming regularity 
among the thannadarea,) and ensuring in. 
atant exertion In every case of murder, 
burglary, robbery, or otherwise. He will 
pro&ihly be allovi^ a deputy, aa it will bo 
impossible for him otherwise to perform 
all the arduous duties of his office. We 
hear, indeed, that he is to have one in the 
person of that indefatigable officer Serjeant- 
Major Macan of the Town Guard. We 
hope it may be so, as Mr. Macan is well 
known to the public as an active, intelli- 
gent^ and most deserving man. 

Bo great a change cannot be expected to 
work #cll at the very outset ; but if the 
community cordially support the exer- 
,tions of the police, we lo^ for great im- 
provement and genml latisfaction.— 
Ben. Cltmn.Mar,\J. 

QUICa 8AIUNG. 

The Bed Bavert Captain Cliflon, has 
returned from China in seventy-four d.*iyB 
from the date of her quitting the pilot at 
the Sandheads. The voyages of this ves- 
sel ate quite astonishing and unparalleled, 
and until now thought impossible. It is 
only seventy years ago, that it was conai- 
dited perfectly impracticable, from repeat- 
ed failures of our finest men of war, to 
make a passage up the China sea against 
the monsoon, . throwing the trade to China 
out for six months. The eastern passages 
were then tried, and the first who persever- 
ed and succeeded was, we believe, a Cap- 
tain Wilson, of Ihv Hon. Company's ship 
put, and from ^bip the pru^sage takes 
its name ; even then it generally to^ three 
or four months. Within these last tliirty 
yean the eastern passages have been ef. 
fected in six or seven weeks, which are 
still conaidered very good ohm. It is only 
within these last few years, and then late in 
the monsoon, that the passage direct up 
the China Sea was thought possible : many 
more have, however, failed, and been 
<ri>liged to take the eastern passage, than 
have succeeded. The Sever hat now made 
two succeeding voyages in Jinnaiy and 
February against the monsoon, the first in 
twenty-two days firom Singapore, and tliis 
' in twenty ! Captain Clifton's fonnar voy- 
age was attributed t6 fiiir winds ; this can- 
not have bean tlte case now, as his Majesty's 
frigate CVvcofUc, and the Penang Uer~ 
eheaU, in tha’same month, put brat .in 
diatroafrom bqpvy weather,— 16. AtarSU. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

BEFORE THE «KI.RCT COMMITTEE OP THE COMMON!^ OK THE AFFAIRS OF THE 
^ EAKT-INOXA COMPANY. 


^(Conlinued from 
mh March 1830. 

John Stewari, Esq.» member of the 
committee, examined. The witness has 
lieen in China seven times, from 1800 to 
1817. During several of the years, he 
had extensive dealings with tlie hong and 
outside merchants. From the intercourse 
he had with the Chinese at Canton, he 
considers them a people of very great 
commercial enterprise, although he be- 
lieves the policy of Uie government is 
agtunst extending foreign commerce. "Wit- 
Ttess has visited almost every port of In- 
dia, and he thinks the facilities afforded 
by the Chinese, for the transaction of 
commercial business at 'Canton, arc de- 
cidedly greater than at any other part of 
the world htf has ever visited. Witness 
was at Canton in 1808, when commercial 
intercourse was suspended in consequence 
of Admii-al Drury taking possessjon of 
Macao, with consent of the Portuguese. 
The suspension continued for four or five 
months. It was luiderstood that the 
Company's supercargoes had to do with 
tlie cause of this interruption: wit^ 
ness has reason to know that tlie expedi- 
tion was sent by the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India to take possession of Ma- 
cao, to anticipate the supposed intention 
of the French. Admiral Drury came 
with oiders from Lord Exmouth, who 
commanded in the Indian seas, to act in 
concert with tlie supercargoes and not to 
adopt any measures that did not meet with 
their conciurence witness has heard 
Admiral Drury repeat Uiat fact frequently. 
During tlie suspension, negociations were 
constantly going on between the Chinese 
authorities and the British admiral and 
select committee, and also between the 
Chinese authorities and commanders of 
the coiintfy ships'; they ended in the ad- 
miral i^thrlsawing the troops from Macao, 
and gB'sthpn et' they were embarked, the . 
trade was fe -opened. The Chinese mer- * 
chanta considered the interruption aa a 
very great grievance, imd witness has oc- 
casion to l^w that it produced a grmt 
deal of misery and distress amongst th^ 
and the trade in general. Witness had 
very large consignments ot goods in his 
hands at that time, dt Canton, and when 
he came to negociate tijie sale of what re- 
muined unsidd, when the trade was re- 
opened, he found prices had greal^ l|dlen, 
and the ability of the purchasera to make 
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good those priceahad been materially im- 
paired tile susi^nsion. He was, in 
fact, obliged to quit Canton in tiutt year, 
leaving a vciy laige sum unrecovered. 
This interruption did not affect the Ame- 
ricans, who traded without any difficulty. 
Witness thinks that the Chinese govern- 
ment could put an end to the foreign com- 
merce witb England, but that it would 
produce great misery and distress in 
China, and particularly at Canton. An 
imperial edict might stop all the regular 
foreign trade, but he dbes not think smug- 
gling on the coast would be prevented, 
which would be carried on to a very 
considerable extent, in spite of the go- 
vernment. lie does not think that the 
smuggling trade alone could be carried on 
to the same extent to which the legal and 
smuggling trades toother are now carried 
on. Tea, he imagines, might be con- 
veyed, and probably would ^ conveyed, 
to the islands on the coast of China ; it 
might he smuggled Anm thence, or sent 
in Chinese vessels to the islands in the 
eastern, aicliipelago. If the Chinese per- 
mitted the export of tea in tlieir own ves- 
sels, a sufficient quantity might in chat 
way be exported to supply the wants of 
all Europe.: and witness thinks they 
would be disposed to send tea wherever 
they could find a sale for it with advan.^ 
tage. Tlie anti-commercial policy of the 
Chinese government, of which wknesa 
has spoken, extends to foreign oomaoerce 
even in tlieir own Vessels; theydiacounge 
tiicir subjects from going abroad at all, or 
engaging in foreign trade. Witness never 
knew on instance of a person wiriiing to 
emigrate or to carry on foreign commerce, 
being prevented by the Chinese autbnri^ 
ties. When any Cbiiuuman wishes to 
leave China, he is obli^d to do it by 
stealth: it would bd prevented if it were 
known. There is no ,greBt difficulty in 
their leaving the country.. 

From Ills khowledge of Ijiie Indian trade 
generally,^ witness tliinks the effect of 
qpenmg the trgde at Canton would be, 
v^ ^vourable, especially as segarda the 
export of British manufactures and pro- 
duce, which would be consumed to a veiy 
great extent indeed, in tlie course of a 
ve^ few yeafs. The ground of that 
opinion is tfani woollens and metals are 
articles of ve^ considerable demand 
amongst^ the* Chinese. He conceives# 
therefore# tiiat* ^hina would take off a 
great deal of iron, copper, and tin, also 
ofifooUens, cotton manufactured piece* 
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M eotton-ywnB, the consumption 
all whi<^ is on tlie increase in China. 
In speaking of metals being in request in 
Cbinat witness meant metals in an un- 
manu^tured state. 'Whatever amount 
of manufactures could be exported, there 
would be no difficulty of rcmj|ting to 
England, if the trade were perfectly open, 
w, from, the varied productions of China, 
it would afford ample means of profitable 
returns, or at all events returns without 
loss, ,, to almost any extent. The 
opening of the trade between China and 
England direct would be very favourable 
to India; it would increase very consi- 
derably the exports from Britisli India to 
China, because returns might be profit- 
ably nude from China direct to this coun- 
try* instead of to India : this would pro- 
mote the exportation of British manufac- 
tures from England to India, which are 
much limited by want of means of remit- 
tance. If the China trade were opened, 
a very considerable proportion of it would 
take the course of from England to India, 
from India to China, and from China back 
to England : a considerable part of tlie 
proceeds would come from China to Eng. 
kmd, and go out to India again in tlie 
imu&ctures of this country. The arti- 
des likely to come from China arc silk of 
every descsiption, manufactured and raw, 
camphor, cassia, musk, and many other 
things* f 

Mr. Stewart was examined upon these 
same points, by the Lords’ Committee, 
on the 15th June following, and the an- 
swers elicited from him so materially mo- 
dify the opinions here expressed, or rather 
show that he had formed them without a 
knowledge of the facts before the Com- 
mittees, that, in justice to the witness, 
as well 81 to the question itself, we jilace 
the two examinations in juxta-position 
Mr. Stewart repeats, in his evidence 
before tiie Lords’ Committee, his opinion 
that the effect of opening the China trade 
upon Che commerce of Indio and of Eng- 
land would be most beneficial, by pro- 
moting the consumption of the staples 
and manufactures of England, and the 
eqiort of the produce of India ; and that 
ample return^^could be made from China. 
He is tUien examined as follows : — 

** Q. Might not British manufactures 
have been sent from hence direct to Sin- 
cap(no, sold then been taken up by British 
ships and carried on to China ?— >1. 1 
think they might, and that it might ad- 
vantageously have been done. Q. It is 
not wkbin your knowledge that it has 
been done ?—'A. No. Q. Are not you 
of 4 >idnion that would have been done if 
ttore had been a prospect of advantage ? 
— A. Certainly. Q. What are the cir- 
cumstances, then, which induce you to 
think that, in the event of opening the 
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trade^ a much greater quantity qf Brituh 
manafimturee woUldbe exported toChina? 
—A. 1 think the consumption of them in 
China would increase under such circum- 
stances, the importation of them to China 
being at present very much restricted ; 
whereas, if the tfade were open, con- 
siderable shipments would be made under 
the British flag, and which would find 
their way into the interior of the eoimtry, 
under the operation of a M trade, ebA- ‘ 
ducted with all the comtUfiret^ enter- 
prize of British merchants. Tlie wants 
of China, in metals particularly, arc very 
extenrive. China does not produce a 
Bu^cient quantity of iron or copper for 
its own consumption ; and the exporta- 
tion of all metals from Canton, with the 
exception, I think, of lead, is prohibited. 
‘Q. Do you think that the Chinese would 
purchase to a much greater extent, unless 
the manufactures oCjingland were offered 
at a much lower price than they are at 
present ?— -A. I think the price they now 
bear is sufficiently low to justify the ex- 
pectation that they would pitrcliase to a 
considerable extent. Q. Do you know 
that the demand of the Chinese for Bri- 
tish manufactures has increased in propor- 
tion to the diminution, amounting to 
about fifty per cent., which has taken 
place ill the price of British woollens and 
cottons in the course of the last ten 
years?— A. I have no information ena- 
bling me to answer that question. Q, 
Would not the natural course of things 
be, that on so great a diminution of price 
a larger portion of Chinese capital would 
be devoted to tlie purchase of British 
manufactures than had been before? — 
A. I am of opinion that that would be the 
effect under the operation of a perfectly 
free trade. Q. Is not that true as re- 
gards the Americans ? — A. I believe it is 
perfectly BO. Q. Then why should it 
not liave been so under the operation of 
tliat perfectly free trade carried on by tlie 
Americans ?— A. Possibly it may have 
been so ; I cannot say. Q. If it w not 
been so, should you not infer that there 
has not been a demand in China for a 
greater quantity of British woollens and 
cottons ?— A. That would be s natural 
inference, if the experiment bos been 
fully and foirly tried by the Americans ; 
if they have taken out such goods to the 
full extent required by China. Q. You 
are probably aware, from tlie returns, that 
the American trade has amounted in some 
years to from e^ht to ten millions of dol- 
lars, and that out of that amount not 
more than two or three roiilions of dol- 
lars in any one year have consisted of 
goods ; do you not think that, having so 
la^ a capital as tliat disposable for tme 
with China, they would have invested a 
much huger proportion in British manu- 
factures, if tlie exportation of those menu- 
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bctxaw bad proved proAtable I 
have no doidit they would invest it in the 
purefaase of any goods that would be 
likely to yield them the most profitable 
return* Q. May it not be inferred, from 
their not having done that to any consi* 
derable extent, but that, on the contrary, 
their exports of British manufactures to 
Chhia have diminished of late years, that 
they have not found it profitable to carry 
on a trade with that country by an expoft 
of manufactures ?~i4. Certainly; if their 
trade in manufactures has diminished, no 
doubt the inference is, that the profit has 
become less, or that the ^ilities have 
not been so great as they were. Q. Is 
there not every facility of introducing 
into China all metals by means of the 
country trade ? — Yes, every facility. 
Q. Will you have tlie goodness to refer 
to tlie article of tin in die account Num- 
ber 29 of the Papers presented to Par- 
liament last session, and state whether it 
appears to you, from that return, that die 
export of tin to China has been a profit- 
able and is an increasing transaction ? — 
A. It appears by this, that the importa- 
tion of tin by country ships into China 
lias very considerably fallen off since the 
year 1817-16 ; but it does not follow from 
this that the importation may not have in- 
creased by other means, tin having been 
an article of export from this country, 
and it is also procured at different islands 
of die Eastern Archspclago, and earned 
from dience by the Americans and others 
to China. The Banca tin, in particular, 
is the very best. — Q. Is there a conside- 
rable supply of tin to be got at the Eastern 
islands? A. Very considerable. Q. Will 
you have the goodness to refer to page 
8, under the article of tin, and state 
whether the export of tin by die East- 
liidia Company appears to have lieen on 
the increase between the years 1820-21 
and 1828-29; does it not appear that 
there has been none exported since 1822- 
23?— A. It does. Q. Will you state, 
from the return in page 44>, what appears 
to have been the course of trade with 
China in particular ?— A. It seems by this 
return to have fluctuated very greatly in- 
deed ; and it would be almost impossible 
to draw any conclusion as to the state of 
the trade in that article, if this return in- 
cluded the whole of the iron that bad 
lieen imported. Q. The importation 
into China in the two last years appears 
to be very much smaller than the impor- 
tation of the two first years of that re- 
turn?— A. Very much so; but the im- 
portation of the year 1827-28 appears to 
be more than double the importation of 
the preceding year 1826-27. 'Q. But 

still not to have exceeded the importation 
of die year 1817-18?— A. No; it ap- 
pears to have come up to just about the 
same amount. Q, Will you refer to the 


article iron, at page 8^ the iron eaq^oMed 
by the East-lim Cofnpany, fOftt state 
the result of that return?— jL Httre 
seems to have been a small ineiease in 
the quantity. Q. Would it not J^ipear^ 
from the returns which you have jnst re- 
ferred to, that the export of iron and of 
tin through the Ea^ India Company, 
and all the country trade to China, had 
not, in the course of the last ten yean, 
been a transaction attended with sdeh 
profit as to induce any great extension ef 
it?— A. It does not appear, certainly, to 
have been extended by die East- India 
Company, nor by those engaged in the 
country trade to China ; I cannot say for 
what reason ; but it would follow, 1 sup- 
pose, as a matter of course, diat they 
did not find it so profitable as trading in 
other articles. Q. Will you have the 
goodness to specify the articles of China 
produce which in your opinion would be 
obtained from China in case of any great 
extension of the trade ?— A. I sraicely 
know any country so productive as 
China, or vi hich contains such a vOrie^ 
of articles that would be required for the 
consumption of this country and of Eu- 
rope. Silk in a manufactured and un- 
manufactured state might bo brought to a 
very considerable extent ; drugs are also 
produced in China ; cotton manufaetured 
into nankeen would also be an article of 
considerable export ; and sugar, if it 
were permitted here. 'J'he sugar-cane in 
China is very extensively cultivated ; and 
there is a great variety of qualities, the 
finest and tlie coarsest sugar in the wurld 
being, 1 believe, produced in China. 
Q. Have the goodness to refer to page 
42 in that account, a return of the silk 
goods exported from Canton by the Ame* 
ricans for European consumption, and 
state whether from tiiat return it would 
appear that the exportation of silk goods 
for the consumption of Europe had been 
a transaction of profit during that period? 
— A. I should infer from this return that 
it was now becoming an article of veiy 
great profit, as I see that from 1824f.25 
to 16^26 in one year it has increased 
about fourteen millions. Q. Do you 
not perceive that in the following year 
there is no export at all ?— A. There ia 
none. Q. Have the goodaess to refer 
to the article of nankeens, and state whe- 
ther in your opinion, from tiiis return, 
that article of export is likely to have 
been profitable ?— A. No; it appears to 
have fallen off very considerably. Q, Will 
you refer to raw silk ? — A. Raw silk, by 
thu return, would not appear to be an 
article of much importance. Q. Or 
sugar ? — A. Thst appears to have Alien 
off also. Q. With the exception of 
cassia, which is stated os a separate arti- 
cle in this account, all the. other articles 
to which you have referred must pppear 
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under the bead of eundriea, if sncb liaTe 
been imported into £tiro|ie; wilt you 
'State vthelber thh total amount of all 
other articlea not apecified» imported 
.under the bead of sundries, appears to 
imve been each as to give the appeannee 
.of a profitable tranaaction ?~-A. By this 
return it has not been always so, certain* 
ly 1 the exports under the head of sun- 
dries appear to have fluctuated very much 
Utterly, but that did amount altogether to 
a veiy considerable sum. Q. Should 
you, by looking at tliis whole account, 
and especially for tlie three lust years of 
the export of tea, as well as of other ar- 
ticles specified by the Americans to Eu- 
rope, say that the whole return cxliibited 
the appearance of an increasing and pro- 
fitable trade ?— A. It appears, by the re- 
tuni 1 now hold in my liand, that the ex- 
pcNts of the manufactures of China pro- 
duce for European consumption by the 
Americans during the last three years has 
been on the decline ; but I do not con- 
ceive that this is a criterion by which w’e 
could judge correctly of the profits of a 
free trade to China under the British 
flag ; there are articles of China produce 
brought to the continent of Europe under 
other flags as well as the Americans; 
certainly, aa far as the American exports 
are included, tliey appear to have de- 
creased by this return. Q. You have lie' 
fore admitted that, as regards the Ame- 
ricans, the trade with Chiim is a perfectly 
free trade ?— .A. I believe perfectly free. 
Q. Will you have the goodness to refer 
to No. 2fi, in page 4-1, the* necoiint of 
exports from Canton by the Americans 
intended for American consum[)tion, and 
state from an inspection of that aeeuiiiit 
whether in the last three years that trade 
appears to have been a liierative and in- 
creasing trade?— .<4. The average value 
of the last tlirce years will exceed tiie 
average value of the three preceding 
years* Q. Is not the value of the lust 
year in that account only one-half of the 
value of the preceding year ? — A. Very 
little more than one-half. Q. Is not the 
value of the trade in tlie last year of that 
account less by one million than the 
value of the trade in any other year stated 
in that account?— .<4. Yes, it appears to 
be so. Q. Are not the Chinese goods, 
imported into America by tlie Americans 
in return for the British manufactures 
they export, exclusively intended for the 
maricets either of the United Statea or 
the continent of Europe ? — A, 1 believe 
entirely; I am not aware of any attemjit 
to mqiort goodfe direct to England from 
Cfajim by American ships. Q. Would 
not the effect of that be, that the exports 
of - British manufimtures by Amencans 
would be limited rMber by a rbance of 
profitable sale of the return caigo thim by 
a demand in CbiM itself for the Britbb 
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lie Americah oouM Import mo this 
great market Of England China prOdnOe, 
he would then be enabled to deviate 
more advantageously in the export of 
British manufactures?— .A. Yes; if he 
were permitted to export them on the 
same terms as he could do under the Bri- 
tish flag. Q. So that, although ttie Abe- 
rican exports of British manufhetures 
may not have been on the increase, it 
does not at all follow from that that there 
would be no increase of British manufac- 
tures exported to China for that market 
if the English market was open to a re- 
turn cargo of Chinese pruduce ?— Certain- 
Ip, it docs not follow that there would 
not be an increase of export under the 
British flag if the trade were peifectly 
unrestricted ; and 1 apprehend the point 
could not be ascertained, as regards the 
Americans, unless they were piTinitted 
to import on the iRhie terms. Q. If the 
market for the produce and mamifiictiircs 
of China, as exported thence by the Ami*- 
ricBiiB, were generally extended, their 
exports to China might be extended for 
the purpose of meeting that extension of 
the market for Chinese produce and 
manufactures ; but does it foltoir that the 
export of any particular article of mehn- 
faetiiie or of produce from China bp Ame- 
ricans would be extended because their 
wiiole trade is extended ?— A. I appre- 
hend that would follow as a matter of 
course. I apprehend that, on general 
priiieiplFK, if there w'ua an increaseil de- 
mand for Chinn produce all over the 
world, and that that China prodi^ could 
be purchascil in Cliiiiu by Britian manu- 
factures, exported from this eoiiiitry under 
the Ameiieaii or any other flag, the in- 
creased demand would naturally lead to 
inci eased exports from this country. 
Q. Would not an increased export take 
place clearly in that rleseriptioii of niunu- 
fiicture which could lie exported with the 
greatest profit ; and would the export of 
British manufactures be increased, unless 
they could be exported to greater profit 
than otlier articles of produce or manu- 
facture sent to the Chinese market ?— 
A. The export woidd naturally l>e greatest 
til that article wliich afforded the greatest 
profit ; but I think thC export trade 
would increase generally under the cir- 
cumstances stated^ Q. While there is 
no reason, from the general estensioii of 
that trade, to ai^ie that the export of 
any one particular article of manufiltturc 
would be increased, neither is tberh any 
reason to infer that the export df that 
article would be increased; the genend 
amount of the exports would be incMused, 
but you cannot say that any one plfltifeular 
article would be inerrosed ?— A. I should 
say that the export trade certainly wbuld 
increoM ; and that export of pfirticu- 
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In ntides would d^end entirelv on tbe 
dciBund for thorn in China. ' Q. If the 
general exports were to ihorease, ^ the 
export of any spodfled arddes were to 
-remain the same* the remainder of the 
export must consist of new articles, not 
previously imported Yes. Q. If 
the general commerce increased, would 
not the presumption be in favour of every 
article of which it is composed ? — A. Cer- 
tdnly. Q. Have the goodness to refer 
to the Account, No. 2d, page 40, and 
look at the years 1821-22 and 1824-25; 
does it not appear by this return tliat the 
sate value of tlic merchandize imported 
into China by the Americans in 182 U22 
amounted to 3,074,741 dollars, and in the 
year 1824^-5 to 2,4^,545 ; that there had 
been a very considerable increase in the 
total value of exports to China by the 
Americans, comparing the last Of those 
years with tbe first, and therefore a great 
extension of general tradO ; but that it 
had not been found advantageous to make 
that extension of tlie' trade by an in- 
creased export of raanufecturesi but the 
contrary, for that there had been a dimi- 
nution to tlie amount of more than 
COO.CNX) dollars on the export of manu- 
fectiires, while there hud been an increase 
of nearly 700,000 dollars in the total 
amount of the ex])ort trade?— ^4. 1 
should say, if 1 understand tlie question 
rightly, that this return does not enable 
mu to judge whether there bus been an 
increased or a diminished export of inanu- 
fartures. Tliore appears to have, been n 
diminished export iu value of goods, but 
whether the quantity has increased or di- 
minished does not appear from this re- 
turn. I confess I do not very clearly 
understand this return in the way in 
which it is framed. Q. 'Would it not 
however appear from the return, that, 
notwithstanding the considerable increase 
of the trade which took place in tbe latter 
of tiiofac years to whieh reference has been 
made, and in the value of the produce 
and manufactures ot China exported in 
that year, the Chinese have devoted to 
the purchase of maiiiifactures a much 
smaller sum in the latter year than tlicy 
did in the former?— vl. If tbe first eu- 
himn in the return refers merely to the 
value at which the goods have been sold 
at Canton, certainly the Chinese have 
paid less for the imports by Americans for 
tliat year than they did in the year 1821- 
22. Q. Though a larger proportion of 
American capital was devoted to the ex- 
porting from China Chinese productions 
and manufuctnres, was not a smaller por- 
tion of Chinese capital devoted to the 
puTcliase of that )xiTt of the American 
import into China which consisted of 
merchandize?- j 4. That appears ^ this 
retuni to have beeq the case. Q. Do 
you consider that any table of actual 
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of tlm jpom i Be r pe oM f i ed 
tainlynot; I th&ik it is quite impOiidUe 
to draw anyoovMeC«onclUidait.ast» the 
fluctuations in commerce from such an 
account as this, wfaidi' only idMei to 
value. Q, Have tbe goodness to refer 
to No. 37, page 96, of the accounts now 
shewn to you, under tbe head of woollen 
manufactures ; if it should appear tint in 
tbe year 1814 tbe declared value of the 
pieces of woollen manufectuie exfibited 
was ^215,615, and that in the year 1828 
the declared value of the same species of 
articles was ^217,454, should you be ac- 
curate in inferring that there had been no 
greater exfiorts in the latter year than in 
the former, than the difference between 
the i>215,000 and tlie £2 17,000 ?.^.4. I 
should say that would not be a correct 
conclusion to come to. Q. The feet be- 
ing, that in the year 1614 the number of 
pieces exported, which were valued at 
j£21 5,000, were 12,569, and the number 
of pieces which in 1828 ivere valued at 
^£217, 000 were 33,458?—^. That ap- 
pears to be the fact. Q. Does not that 
prove that the statement of declared 
value is not a measure of the amount of 
commercial intercourse ?— .4. It does 
establisli that fact clearly. Q. Do you 
not estimate the demand for an article by 
the amount of capital applied to the pur- 
chase of it?— No; I should rather 
estimate the amount of capital required 
by the demand for the article.’* 

Examination [before the Commons' Com~ 
mittee) continued. Witness is of opinion 
that, if the trade were open, it would lie 
necessary that a body should be consti- 
tuted lit Canton with ample powers to 
exercise a most rigid and effectual control 
over every British subject going to China. 
The SelectCommittee exercise that autho- 
I ity ‘'»vur the Company’s officers and men 
by Act of Parliament ; it extends to all 
British subjects. Witness is of opinion that 
a committee deputed by the King would 
be more respected by the Chinese autho- 
rities than the servants jof the Company. 
The viceroy of Canton, during the nego- 
ciations with Admiral Druiy, was willing 
to agree to a personal interview with him, 
when he heard that the admiral was an 
officer of rank holding a commission from 
tlie King of Great Britain ; but it being 
afterwards intimated to the viceroy, that 
the admiral vros deputed by tbe Governor 
GeneriU of India, a servuit of the Ewt- 
India Company, he declined receivkigbim. 

There are fewer dangers in the Canton 
river than in almost any navi^ble river 
witness is acquainted wiui. I'be current 
is always very moderate- 

The last time witness was in Canton 

wu in 1817-16 ; but he has ever since, 
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aj^ itnowcogagiedin the tnide» to e ywf 
CpHrideiahie eateot. Neither Jie nor his 
egcBte here ever bed ocsoanon to to 
the 8eJect Committee ior essistuicef and 
be hiaware of no imtaDce of such applica- 
tion. 

Witness understands (from hearsay) 
that one of the ships last chartered by tlie 
Company, Oiwefl^ was engaged atj£18 
a ton. out and home ; that is about fifteen 
or sixteen months. Of this, he should 
think, £15 or jfi^l6 would attach to the 
freight home : die outward freight to In- 
dia is now little or nothing. Witness 
could charter a ship, or fifty ships, of 500 
or 600 tons, for a voyage to and from 
Canton, for iCiO or £\2 a ton ; not a ship 
of thesizeof dieOnwif.* the voyagewould 
be ten or twelve months. Large ships 
have a very great advantage over smaller 
ships, at Cuiton, as the port cliaiges 
there are mudi lighter in proportion to 
tonnage, upon a huge than upon a smaH 
ship. The large ships have no advantage, 
that witness is aware of, in the stowage 
of a tea-cargo over oar ships of 500 or 
000 tons : witness never stowed a cargo 
of tea. The lighter port-charges is the 
only advantage laiige ships possess that 
witness is aware of : they are unquestkm- 
ably the first merchant-ships in the world, 
and very easily convertible to warlike 
purposes, seve^ instances of the neces- 
sity of which, in India, has been known 
by witness ; not very many. 

Hwre is very little piracy indeed in the 
Indian seas : it is a thing at present almost 
unknown. In the eastern archipelago, in 
tlie China seas, and in the Persian gulf, 
there are some pirates. 

When witness was in the East-Iiulia 
private trade, there were several 1,1200- 
ton aliips in the trade from Bombay to 
China ; there are none now ; they are ge- 
nerally from 500 to 800 tons ; there is 
one of 1,000 tons. The reason why 


huga ships havs been disommtenanced 
therein dthough it be advantageous to 
tmdein them, baa^arwen, in agreat mea- 
sure, from the dMBeulty that private mer- 
chants have in fitting out a large ship. 
Several of the l,200L.ton ships, built at 
Boraliay for the country trade, have fallen^ 
into the Company's regular trade, be-" 
cause their ownera were able to transfer 
them to the Company on advantageous 
terms. Generally speaking, a large ship 
cannot be built at as cheap a rate per tod 
as a small one. The advantage gained by 
the size of a 1,200-ton ship, with- regard 
to port-chaiges, is greater than tlie dis- 
advantage of being obliged to load partly 
beiiow the second bar. They very seldom 
unload there, and might wholly load at 
Whampoa; but it certainly lessens risk 
to send them below the second bar to 
complete their cargoes. From witness's 
own experience, lui^hould say tliat ships 
of from 600 to'800 tods are the best class 
for the trade between England and China. 
Large ships of 1,200 tons are not so well 
Buit^ to any other trade in tlie east as 
the smaller ships, which would be an 
additional motive to a mercliant to em- 
ploy the latter. 

Ships often return from China to India 
with very small cargoes indeed; just 
enough to serve as l^last. Within the 
last eigliteea months or two years, wit- 
ness's house has chartered several ships 
from England to Bomlmy and liack at 
£8 or £9 per ton. llie voyage from 
England to Canton would be about two 
months longer than from England to 
Bombay. The great difference between 
the freight of :£8 or £9 and jCIO or £\St 
arises from witness's calcuhitiog that the 
owner of the ship would pay port charges 
at Canton. There is a ctoqui for demur- 
rage at Canton if the ahipi are detained 
beyond their time. 

. ( be continued.) 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House or Commons^ jfuguMt 16. 

Colonial Jlepreieniation. — Mr. Hnme, 
agreeably to notice, made his motion, 
** that it bean instruction to tlie Committee 
on the Reform Bill, to make provision for 
the ratnra of memhen to represent the 
colonies and foreign possessions of his 
Majesty.” He be^n by adverting to the 
irapeitance of hivinip a dependency like 
British India, containing a population of 
eighty or ninety millions, together with 
thirty.four other oolonies and settlements, 
represented li^ Unfr house, In order that 


their feelings and opinions might bo 
known, and their mterests propel^ con- 
sulted. He contended tliat the misgovern- 
ment which Inul occurred in tlie cronies, 
had arisen more from the ignorance which 
existed in that house and the country with 
regard to their condition and wants dhni 
through any intention on the part of die 
government or Parliament to legislate to 
their detriment. It was highly impoitaol 
that Parliament should be in a oondHieil 
to know correctly the wants and intevesta 
of those distant possessions, which object 
would be attained by their having rqive* 
seuuMivei in that house. He did not, in- 
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d«ed». think that individiiali connected with 
tboM ponevions would not liod a mtf 
into the house, even after the important 
change which was about being made in the 
representation of the country; but he still 
thought that it was but just and right that 
they should give the colonies the power of 
deputing persons to represent their interests 
and feelings. He would propose that 
there should be nineteen representatives for 
the colonies, to be apportioned in the fol. 
lowing manner : — British India, four ; the 
Crown colonies (without local legislatures), 
eight ; British North America, three ; the 
WesUlndia colonies, three ; Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark, one. Ho 
would propose tliat the members for Bri-> 
tish India should be thus apportioned : — 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, to return 
one member each ; tlie fourth member to 
be returned by Penang, Singapore, and 
Malacca. The members for the Crown 
colonies to be thus apportioned : — Trini. 
dad and St. Lucia, one; Demeraro, Esse* 
quibo, and Berbice, one; Ceylon, one; 
Mauritius, one ; the Cape of Good Hope, 
one ; Malta, one ; Australia, one ; and 
Gibraltar, one. Of the British North 
American Colonies, he proposed that Up- 
per and Lower Canada should return one 
member each, and the other to be returned 
by Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward's Island, and Newfoundland joint- 
ly. The three members for tiie West- In- 
dies he proposed to apportion tlius to 
Jamaica, one ; to Barbadoes, St. Vin- 
cent, Grenada, and Tobago, one; to Do- 
minica, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Kitts, Tor- 
tola, and Antigua, one. 'Hie Bahamas 
and Bermudas he would attach to Nova 
Scotia. The hoii. member, in order to 
shew the importance of tliese possessions, 
and tlieir title to representation, gave the 
following statistical details 

• Exports. Imports. 

£. £. 

nritish N. America 911.2l!n 2.5()0,0U() l.l(KI.000 
West-India oolcmies 4.un(i,(NlO 6.(HH),()(M) 

Crown colonies 3U1.213 several nuilions. 

Calcutta and lts\ _ 


vldnlty 

Madras a37,(i00 

Bombay 1U2,(NM 

Penang, Ac. (12.000 


The qualification to entitle a person to 
vote for a representative in British India 
he proposed should be the same as tliat 
which entitled a person to sit on juries 
under the late jury act. There was thus 
a constituency ready prepared, and which 
would become much larger when the na- 
tives found that such a valuable privile^ 
waa attached to tlie qualification,- and which 
might be extended, for the same purpose, 
to Fefiang, Singapore, and MaUeva. 
There waa more difficulty in the mode of 
qualifying voters in the 'Crown colonies ; 
but taking Ceylon os an instance, he saw 
no great diflkulty. In Ceylon those na- 


tives who fat on juries he p i o p Qrt di khotdd 
have a to vote far a fepreauntMtive In 
Parliament. Ae far os hefandinqnieedt 
did not think there would* be any grant 
difficulty in tlie other Crowd colonies. 
did not intend that slaves should have the 
right of voting. With respect to the co- 
lonies which bed local legislatures, it was 
well known that difibrences had subaiaied 
between thoee colonies and Uiv heme 
government, and he thought that tlie best 
means of allaying them, and of removing 
all sources of discontent, would be that Ss 
giving them a fair means of having tlieir 
iuteresta and feelings properly represented 
in the legislature at home. 'Hie mode in 
which the representatives for these colonies 
should be elected he proposed should be by 
the present existing ma^inery, following 
die plan of the United States. The hon. 
member tlien proceeded to detail die sub- 
ordinate parts of his plan. He proposed 
that either the colonial representatives 
should be elected for three years certain ; 
or they might retain their seals, in the 
event of a dissolution till the return of the 
writ to die new Parliament ; or the writs 
might be issued in the usual way, when 
the colonies would not be worse off than 
they were now. He did not intend to 
press his motion to a division, but lie 
thought this a proper time to lay the (dan 
before the house. 

Mr. Lahouchere had an imupereble ob- 
jection to the plan of direct representatbn 
of the colonies in the British Parliui.ient. 
Colonial representatives could not do their 
double duty to their constituents and to 
die empire. They would be a knot of co- 
lonial agents, at the beck of every minister 
who chose to hire diem by an offer of ad- 
vantage to die separate interests of their 
colonies. 

Lord Althorp said that the proposition 
doser'red consideration, but it was imprac- 
ticable to incorporate such a measure iu 
the Reform Bill. 

Sir J. Malcolm was friendly to the prin- 
ciple of the plan. Such a mode of direct 
representation was necessary, since by die 
Reform Bill there would be no means 
afforded to gentlemen connected with the 
colonies, and acquainted with their wants 
and feelings, of obtaining, as now, an 
entrance into Parliament ; and whilst, un- 
der the intended departmental mode of 
representation, other interests would be 
represented, the colonies would have no 
voice in the legialature, direct or indirect. 

Sir G. SUasnion was likewise favouiable 
to the plan. 

SirC. relAmf/ considered the plan as a 
necessary part of the new theory of repre- 
sentation. He thought dial India, and 
our North American and^ West- Indian 
colonies, were os well entitled to repre. 
seutatives as Brighton, Cl^tenliain, or 
Greenwich. 
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J.l fa rfaywmjgkadthifc the kouM 
Meacd,' it h — ug boni’.the ir^hola ef th« dh-' 
euBtiom mi the <IUftnn Bi^ to have loit 
flight of tbo^Duidmtion that the empire 
ooniiated .' not merely of the three king* 
doom, but included a vast extent of colo. 
Dial possesBioDs. The bill. would deprive 
the colonies of the advantage of virtual 
rnpreseatation ; the local iatercats of the 
mother Country would be henceforth ex- 
el udvely represented, to tlie prgudioe of 
the colonies ; and therefore the house was 
bound to provide a remedy for this evil. 

Mr.'ffunte, in reply, sa*id he was firmly 
convinced that niinistters must accede to 
this measure after the completion of the 
Reform Bill, because it was not only a 
necessary act of justice to the colonies but 
to the mother country. 

The motion was negatived. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

COMMERCE OF RUSSIA WITH ASIA. 

The Russian trade between Oremburg 
and tlie Asiatic tribes, during the year 
1829, was to the following amount : 

Imports, va. 

roubles roubles 

Cattle 676,424 

Cotton raw, and yarn 452,715 
Cotton fabrics ... 252,013 

Other goods. 269,520 

1,650,672 

Extorts, pis. 

Cotton fabrics 434 ,826 

Youfta 384,6 1 1 

Colours 240,085 

Other goods 697,596 

Bullion .53,567 

1,810,685 

The customs amounted to 142,620 

By the custom-house at Troitsk, the 

imports amounted to the sum of 1,386,166 
roubles; the exports to 1,128,723 roubles 
in merchandize, and 6,920 roubles in bul- 
lion. The chief articles were similar to 
those by the way of Oremburg. The cus- 
toms amounted to 168,462 roubles. 

THE TXA-PLAMT IK WALES. 

Mr. J. Routsey, of Bristol, in a letter 
to the Brutot Journal, sa}s : ** Having 
found the Chinese green tea-plant (canu'l. 
lia vuidii) to be more hardy than oome 
other shrubs which endure the open air in 
this neiglibourhood, I have tried it upon the 
Welch mountain^ and found it succeed. 
1 planted it in a pall of Breconshire, not 
far foom the aouree of the UiJc, about 
1,000 fset above the level of the sea, and 
higher t^ the limitfl of the native woods, 
consiiling of alder and birch. It endured 
tlie last winter, and was notafleOed by the 


ftost 6f May. It baa now oMide. aavcml 
vigorona ahooti, and I>havc nadenbt of 
ita thriving very well." 

COMKAKDEE-nUCHiar AT BOMBAT. 

On the lOtl) August, a Court of 
Directors was held at the Easuindia 
House, when Lieutenant-General Sir 
Colin Halkett, K.C.B., was sworn in as 
Commander-in- Chief of the Company's 
forces, and Second Member of Council at 
Bombay. Die General afterwards dined 
with the Directors at the London Tavern. 


NAVAL AFTO1NTMENT.S. 

Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore, K.C.B., 
is appointed to the command in the East- 
Indies ; he will hoist his flag in the MelvUlc 
of 74 guns. 

Rear-Admiral F. Warren, has been ap. 
pointed to the coq^and of the Cape of 
Good Hope station, which is to include the 
Mauritius, as well as the whole western 
coast of Africa. 


THE kino’s levees. 

The following had the honour of being 
presented to his Majesty : 

Jul» S7. 

Hn(i.WIIliani Leslie Melville, on his return Ihmi 
India. 

rapt. IlAultaln, R.A., on liu return from the 
Mauritius. 

Auirurt 3. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Colin Halkett, on departure for 
Ilunibay. 

Lieut. Col. Hughes, on his departure for India. 

Augunt in. 

C'apt. Van dcr Mculeu, 48th regt., on hisrctuni 
froTii India. 

Kiw. Gli)\ er, ADth regU, on ditto. 

EnH. Campbell, iKHh regt.. on dllui. 

blr C. OuBcIcy, on receiving the Cuelphic Order. 

Auf(u^ 17 . 

Vire-Admlrnl Sir John Gore, K.C'.D., on his 
apisHiitmeiit to the East-Indla station. 

Aufsuft 84. 

ncar-Ailmlral Warren, on being ap^mtnl coin- 
niander-ln-chief on the Cai>e of Goul Hope and 
African station. 

f'apt. Fred. C. Ebhart, 4ath Foot, on his return 
from the Bunnan empire. 

Lieut. John C. ('anipbelli 4Ath Foot, ditto ditto. 

Sir E. East on apiioiiitinent to the Privy Cfluncil. 


PROMOTIONS AND CIIdNOES 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES.' 

(serving in the EAST.) 

4th Ughl nra/ra. fat Bombay). Geo. J. lluband 
to be comet by purch., v. Blake prom. {9 Aug..!!). 

Ilf A Ught Dmff$. (iu BfMal). Comet S. Ftaher 
to be lieut. ^ purch., v. TOarson pram. (10 
.11). I C. H. Tliumpiion to be comet by nurdlo v. 
Phibbs, who retires (IGdo.) ; Fr. Walt to be cor- 
net by purch, v. FIsber (17 do). 

13fA Ught liragn. (at Madras). Capt. It. lUi*. 
from lOtli F.. to lie capt., v.h Vyner. whore, 
tlm on h p. 14th F., rec. dif. (16 Aug; ffl) 
Paym. R. Storey, from h. p. GSd F., to he pByw» 
V. Alex. Strange, who retires on li. p. (16 do). * 
JM Foot (At Bombay). Hugh Halkett to be eus. 
by purch., v. flail, whose app. has betn cancelled 
(8.1 Aug. 31). 

iCtA Foot. (In Bengal). CapL R. Raimay, ftom 
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h.|>. 14th F., to IM amt., pivlQg dlf., 
app. |» llth L. Dr. (UXuf.^). 

M. (in CwloD). AMbt Siu|. Jolm Hof. 
giM, fhmi h. p. Ka P., to be aedeUratg. v. 

•on. app. to iBd F. (9 Aug. 31). 

(In New South Wain). Capt. Wm. 
Nellly, fiom h. p. unattaclied, to be capt. v. Pater- 
ann. dec. (19 Aug. 31}. 

9eM FW. (at Cape of Good Hope). Capt. John 
P^hf from h. p., to be capt.. v. John Gould, 
who each., lec dlf. (2H July 31). Surg. Thoa. Bour- 
chin. from h. p. of Rcgt. de Meuron, to be aurg. 
V. SedUc. app. to ^.Hh rcgt. (3 Aug). 

OMdon Rtf^. CapL Geo. Stewart, ftom h. p. 2d 
t'eyinn regt. to be capt. v. Smith prom. (16 Aug. 
.Jl). 


Rrevet. CapU Geo. Stewart, Ceylon regt, to 
Ijc major in uithy (22 July .'11 ). 

VntHtacltad.— Lieut. T. H. Pearaon, from llth 
L. Dr., to be capt. of Inf. by purch. (16 Aug. 31). 

Memorandum. The removal ofoa^t. surg, H. 
Carline, from 80th to 62(1 Knot, stated to have 
Uhen place on 18Cli June liiSU. has not taken 
place. 


PAKT-lKlllA rOMPAVv’ti CADFT.S. 

The undermentioned cadets, of the lion. E. I. 
Company's service, to have temporary rank aa 
ensigns during period of their being placed under 
command of CoL Paaley, of Royal Engineers, at 
Chatham, for field Instruction in art of sapping 
and mining. 

Cadets 1'hnmaa Kelghly. Alex. Cunningham, 
CharlcH Xlex. Orr. John Skirrow. G. B. Munboe. 
and J. L. D. Sturt (all 23 Aug. .*11 ). 


ARMY GENERAL ORDERS^ 

The King has been pleased to command that 
the serjeaiits of regimenu of infantry shall be 
armed In future with fusils instead of pikes Ar> 
rangements will be made with the Master-General 
and Board of Ordnance, with the view of carrying 
his Majesty’s pleasure into eflhct. 

The King has been pleased to command tliat 
the following alterations sliall take place tai the 
army, vis. 

The uniforms of the offleers of the regular forces 
to be laced In gold, except those of the Household 
Trooiw, who are to continue to wear their pre- 
sent gold embmidery. 

The whole of the cavalry, with the oxcoptioii 
of the Royal Hone Guaida (Blue) to be dressed in 
red at the next Issue of clothing. 

The mustachins nf the cavalry (cxccntlng in the 
Life Guards, the Royal Horae Guards, and the 
HiiBMn), to be abolished, and the hair of the non- 
commissioned officen and soldiers, throughout the 
regular forcos, to be cut close at the silk’s and at 
the back of the head, Inatead of being worn in 
that bushy and unbecoming fashion adopted by 
some regiments. 

The four rmlments of hussars to be dressed per- 
fectly alike. Their offloen to have one dress only, 
and that of a less costly pattern, which will forth- 
with be prepared. 

The cap lines and tasaels worn on the caps of the 
officers and men of the Infantry to be abolished, 
and the feather of both officer and soldier to be 
shortened, so as not to show more than eight 
Inches above the cap. 

The gorget to be abolished. 

The offleCra and men of the li^t Infantry, 
throughout the army, to wear a green tuft instead 
of a (bather. 

The bands ofinfantiy regiments to be dreaed 
In white clothing with the rMimefital fkdngs. 

The star upon the stnp of the offloen’ qiaulctte 
to be thatofdw (Jrder ofthdBath, Instead of that 
of the Order of the Garter, With the exception of 
those regimento for which a national badge has 
been autnoriied. 

These arrangements to have retoenoe to Aituie 
anppllea, and are not to prevent dther offleera or 
soUleii from wearing out their pres e nt eppolnt- 
menta, or aueh aa may be in pingicaa of prepara- 
tion I It being, however, underatood, that thia In- 
dulMim ia not to extend beyond Chriatmai 1831, 
in the Gate of reghnsnta at home ; or beyond 
Christmas 1832, in the case of laments abroad. 
jlsint.JoM'.y S. Voi.G.No.i?!. 
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ragubuffl^ at large (with the ei 
spedfled), will be deposited in like manner, m 
willalso a pattem red coat of the proper qinilty 
and die, to serve as a guide fbr the cavalry. 

The King has been further plesaed to ooni 
that the f&ther which haa bee ‘ 
to the genaial offleers of the 
account whatever, be worn by 
mental offleers, who are hen 
here strictly to the fcathen pMSGribed fbr them*by 
regulation. 

All devlatioiis from the rMulatioiK estahUahedtay 
the King, aa they regard dreu, are peremptorily 

The Klnf^ has bee^£ied to dispense with ofll- 
cen of the army appearing, either at levees or 
dtawlpg-Toonis, In shoes and buckles t they will 
acootdingly appear, upoutheM occasions, m the 
irouseib prescrioed by relation. 


By command of the nkht Hon. Oenoal Lord 
lilf, coramandinff In chief, 

JoHir MACDoifALii, AdJutaab-Genend. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivolt. 

Juljf 28. Marv Ann» Homblow, from Madraa 
20th March : off Penaance.— 30. Maitland, Brown, 
from Bengal 18lh Feix, and Cape Bth May ; off 
Plymouth.— 30. Arabian, Boult, nom Bengal 27th 
Feb.; at Bristol.— 3a Medway, Wright, from Van 
Diemen’s Land 5th Aprils off Plyniouth.— 81. 
Wanutead, Friend, from Braigal 28Ui Foix, and 
Madras llth Marchs off Falmouth. — 31. BenttaH 
Marehant, Fox. from Bengal Ist March ; off Fal- 
mouth.— 31. yeptune, Cumberlege, from Madraa 
llth March and ra)ici7th Mays off Falmouth. 
—31. Edward, Heaviside, from Singapore 24Uk 
March, and Penang; off Falmouth.— 3. 
Thomait brattergooii, Phillips, from China 27th 
Feb. s at Cowes.— 2. Fortitude, De la Fontdina, 
from Batavia 5th March; off Plymouth (for An- 
twerp!.— 4. Hupei frigate. Freeman, from Batavia 
15th March; at DcM (for Holland).— 4. Batavia, 
Jacomete, from China; at Deal (for Rotterdam). 
—4. Lang, Sutherland, from V D. I.and 15th Feb.; 
at Deal — 4. Orotheiv, Gibson, from South Seas I 
off Dover.— 6. CorutittOion, Davies, frrom CapeM 
May ; off the Wright.— 6. Corsair, Robinson, Rmn 
Manilla 6th Jan., and Cape 14th April ; at Graveo- 


cmL— 6. Baddtngto/u, Noyes, fromBengBl 4Ui Frix, 
and Madras 22d do. ; at uravesend— -7. CnmbrMra, 
Barber, from Bon^ 3d March, and Madras £n 


off Portsmouth.— 7. Ladp Douglas, Ramsay, 
from Bombay 2nth Feb. ; at Liverpool.— & Ganges, 
Ardlie, from Singapore l.Hh Fetx, and Cape; off 
EastlMiunia— 9. Wellington, Robinson, from N.S. 
Wales 21st March ; at Deal.— 9. EHta, Dixon, from 
Mauritius 8th April; off Hostings.— 11. Timor, 
Jones, from Soutn Seas; at Gravesend.— la TAo- 
mos, Huxtable, from Mauritius 9Uth March: at 
Deal.— ia StOus, Crlckmay, from Cape 82d Mayi 
at Deal.— 14. Hopta Sovereten, Thompson, from 
Mauritius 25th April; off Penxsnce.— 14. Cohan- 
bine. Brawn, from Mauritius 26th April ; off Pen- 
ance— 15. Sarah Ann, Green, from South Sea j 
at Deal.— 19. Nongr, Price, from N. S. Wates 13th 
Feb., and Rk> de Janeiro 12th June; at Deal— 30. 
Aim and Amelia, Rkhaids, from China 25th Jan., 
and, Quebec ; at Deri— 2a Samtisf Brown, Reed, 
from Mauritius 14th Feb., and Ascension : at DeaL 
—21. Marp, Dobson, from Mauritius 1st April | 
off Brighton.— 22. SlaNrs, Scriflin, from Mauri- 
tius llth March ; at Deal— 86. IMngston, Paane, 
from Bengal 23d March ; off Liverpool— 87. Bro- 
thers, Newby, from Ben^Sd April : at Liverpool. 
^ leal, Poe, from N. S.WalM; at Llver- 
Benind imh 
lom Beni 


K 1— 88. David Sari. Jadiaon, from Benoal liito 
rch ; at DeaL— MslHsA. Cow^, from BepgCj 
at DeaL— Ferguason, Young, from Bengaiantb 
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Vu'vinnniil&'isdi Al^ 

Auguste, Fleming, from Batavia 26lh April; off 
Pcntsinouth. 
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X Dtp of tt m t t 

jRiysff. HHdder^ld, Nodttf, for BamtM; 
fVom Liverpool.--^. Oimw> 4 fimCiMfto. Duff, fat 
Muteln and Manritiua: froin Portsmouth.— Sik 
Attnanda/e, Ferguson, for Bomb^i ftom Deal. 

Bfutomh MmdumU Monrrief, for New South 
Wales (with convicts) : from Deal (Aug. 3d flrom 
Cork). — 30. Jones, Unjier, forUatavla; From Deal. 

John Heyes, Worthington, for Bengal ; from 
UveriKiol.— dugusf 2. C!I«m/iwhi, Illckaby, for St. 
Helena (With roala) ; from Deal.— 2. StnthJteltUny, 
Ifarciiioa. fin* Van Diemen's Land (with convicts) : 
from Plvnionth.— .S. Vnraffoti, Wilson, fur Mau- 
ritius; mim Uristu].— r,. Auriga, Chalmen. fur 
V.D. Land and N. S. W.alc8 ; from Deal.— ?• H. 
C. Ch. S. linn if*, Bmiltliep, for Hriigal; from 
Deal. — 7* Kfiivuni Pngtt, Hiuiriliier, f r Bom- 

bay ; from Portsmouth.— 7* tjidn, Holih, for Cape : 
from Deal.— 7* Ahih, Ager. for N S. Wales: from 
<’o\e of Cork.— 11. ri'coiiW, Stone, for Madriai 
and Bengal : from Dotl. — 1 1. Mnrffurertia, Burrh- 
am, for Batavia; frum Deal. — 11. Soartan, 
I.uinsden, for nata\M, .Singapore, and Manilla ; 
ftoni I.iver)K)nl.— 13. 11. Cli. .S. Mom, Beadle, 
for Bengal; from Deal.— l.'t. T/mr, Brown, for 
M.'niritiiis : from l.i\er|wol.— i;i. CnrtJtnr, Parker, 
foi N. S. Wales; from Deal,— 15 . ImUan, Ilavens- 
eroft, for Cape, Bnfavia, .and Manilla; from Li- 
verpcHil. — 1». II. C. DinWiWxc/i, Burt, for 
China, from 1)e:il.~30. Skelton, for Cey- 

lon; ftom De.‘l.— 31 . A'h'I Oou-er, Smith, for 
Maiiriliiis : Irom Deal.— 31. K/n/ptinn, Llllium, 
for liner; from Portsmmitb.— SI. Bsafrlcc, 

Smith, for Maurliiiis; frrnn Llvcnmol.— SS. Rut- 
iaml, Headley. 1 r Mauritius; from Bristol.— 
32. .’^rnohtti, tinen, for Ben^J; ftom Ports- 
mouth. —i;i. Prlmvea Charbttte, MncKewi. for 
Bengal ; from Llvernool.— 24. Vnton C^Mr, Dug- 
gan, tor Madeira and Bombav : from Purtsmnutn. 

27. Alfred, Flint, for MadVas; frum Deal 2U. 

H'nVw/fton, Evans, for Madras; from Ports- 
mouth. 


rAaaENGiiis puom India. 

Per Maitland, tram Bengal ; Caiit. Burns ; Mrs. 
Bums: Capi. Mimrshmd; Copt. Van lletherson; 
*Dr. Watson: Mrs. Watson and throe children; 
Lieut. Talkit; LliAit. Fredwiek; Mr. Locking- 
ton : Mr. Fitzgerald ; Mr. Buakelt . Il i hihlren ; 

4 sen ants. 

Per AraJnan, from Calrutta (at Bristol 1 1 Lieut. 
Col. P.iTko ; Lieut. Hcnaoi., 4th L. C. , Lieut, 
.^haw; .‘ilitt Kegt.; Lieut. Kalrchnigh. idili do.; 
Lieut. Daniel, 4inli do. : Licut. ItedilK-, Jidli Ben- 
gal N. 1. ; Mrs. BenMiTi and famih . 

Per Ar/tficnr, frum Madras: Mrs. Stirling and 
child; Mrs. Col. Fearon and three eliildreii ; Mr*.. 
Col. Coombs ; Mrs. Cap;. Twewlie and thrw r hil- 
dren ; Misses Moore and Crawlev ; W. C. Stirling, 
caq.. medical board ; Major Dalgairns, Native 
Infantry; Mglw DaUiel, do.; Major C'lubk'v, 
Native Cavalry*; Capt. Murray, Madras Artdkry ; 
Capt. J.ey, ditto; Capt. Thoroe, H.M. ifliili Kegt.; 
Brev. Cupt llewMin,dit;oi Lieut. W ilsnn, ditto; 
Lieut. Parker, II. M Kith L. Drags.; Lieut. Ku- 
bertsoR, Native Cavalry ; J. Mornsmi, Km;. ; lo 
children; 5P rank and file II. M. Itinh Ilegt.; ti 
women (Landed at the Cane: Colonel and Mrs. 
/^endergast, and Miss Prendergast ; J. B. FraM>r. 
Caq., civil service. — From tueC'ape: Mrs. .Major 
Pit|st; Min Carlisle. 

Per Wmnatead, from llrngal : Mrs. Friend ; Mhw 
Roberts; Licut. Bristow; Ens. C. F. Macke’i- 
zlc; Mr. Falconer ; Masters Kiohardsoii and Wel- 
ler t ,'Dsoldien II. M. ;iUth Hegt., and of Hie H. 
("sserv'lre.— From Madras: Mrs. Filagerakl : Mrs. 
Ilamondand child: Capt. Fit/grraUI .imi Lieut. 
Forbes, H. M NMh Kegt. ; Capt. Van'ivrmeuicti, 
if. M. 4Hth Hegt.; Dr. Sandford. 

Per Mary Ann, from Madras: Mrs. Moore and 
two children; Mrs. Edwards and two children; 
the Hon .1. Ci. K. Murray t Colonel McLeod, t:.H.; 
LtettL-Col. John McCaakill ; Major Jmies; Capt. 
Moore; Capt. Lewis; Lieut. MrCsusUnd; l.ietil. 
lAikc, Biwinebn ; Licut. Duval : Kns. Pminieton; 
Emi,ClarKe; Em. Kennedy; Du. Mast. Edwards; 
131 men, 12 women, and 20 chfldvn of II. M. OWh 
Ilegt. 

rvr Btmgnf Merchant, from Bengal : Mr. II L 
\A»i limi. i. Idih Lancen; LteuU 

ll. MoBbt, 3th L.C. ; S Maatam I,ee. 

iVr Cumhvidge, from Bengal: Mrs. Capt. Man- 


son and three children: Mn. Colvin and two dill- 
dmn; H. M. Moore, Esq., civil lerVke ; M. Mal- 
colm, Esq,, ditto; Cant. Smith, Compass ser- 
vice; Lieut. A.C. Denbtoun, ditto: Mr. Clarke; 
Miss Emma Graham; Masters Moore and Roberts. 
—Prom Madras : Mrs. Capt. Fraaer and child ; 
Capt. Jas. Fiazer, 11. M. 26tn Kegt ; Dr. .Stewart, 
Company's service; Lieut. Doiiellan, 11. M- 4fth 
Re^t : Licut. Lucas, Royal Regt. t Lieut. Brown : 
Licut. Beaumont. Company’s service; Ens. Kerr. 
Royal Kegt ; M.-ister Lane —Frum St. Helena: 
Mrs. Jas. Carnegie; 0 servants. 

PerlioiidingtMut, from Bengal : Mrs. Noyes ; Mrs. 
•Shepiiard anil child: Dr. bandham. M. M. lllh 
L. Drags. ; two Misses and two Masters S.indham : 
Lieut. Servantle and Mr. T. Piirson, U. N. 

Per Lang, from Van Diemen’s l,and: Capt. 
Darcy: Mn Darcy; Mr Burgess; Mr. Austin : 
Mr. liixidridge 

Per Xancy, from New South Wales : Mr. and 
Mn. Melville and five children: Mr. and Mrs. 
Potter; Mrs. Abel; Mrs. Balcumbe; Mr. Geo. 
V'etes; Mr. Thew. Isaacson; Mr. M. Collins ; Nr. 
P. Te^y; Mr. .Inlin Teefy ; Mr. Jas. Ryan: Mr. 
Geo. Hughes; Mr. Edwarn Dametl; Mr. 'F. Lin- 
gnhan. 


PASSBKGLRS TO ISDIA- 

Per Sir Rlwanl fur Bombay : Dr. Ram- 

say and lady ; two Nlwea Bablngtoit : Mr. Dal- 

f liesh: Lieut. Hind, 4th L. Drags.; Lieut. Tor- 
ington, ditto. 

Per WeiUngcm, for Madras; Capt. Mank; Mr. 
Marsh; Mr. (.'urfiold; Mr Conway ; Mr. Ixnnond: 
.Sill gron Fry : Lieut, and Mn Lys; Mr. Evans ; 
Mrs Jaikson; Dr. Clarke; Mr. lAituur; Mrs. 
Major Rowley ; Mias Hathway. 

Per Upton Castie, for Bombay : Lieuu-Gen. Sir 
Colin llalkett, K.C.D., new Commander-in-chief; 
Lady Halkett and two daughters ; Mr. Halkctt ; 
Col. and Mn. Hughes: Capt. and Mn bouth; 
MifA Honnor; Rev, Mr and Mn. Bailey; Mr. 
Fanran and brother; (’apt. Parkinson; Capt. Cilb- 
bon; I.mit. BImmI; Major Siincncks; Mr. Hodg- 
son : Mr. Ogilby; Mr IVal : R. Fullarton. Bsq : 
Di HitUiie; Mr. llenlv; Mr. Ryan; Mr.Wnr- 
burtun; Mr. Junes; Mr. Janvlrritig. 

Per H. f . Ch. S. Unnjm, for Bengal : Mrs. .«le- 
ven« , Mbs M. M. .suck ; James Pallerson, Eaq.. 
H. M. Department ; Lieut LIttkjohn, Bengal 
army ; Lieut. Hoiiper, ditto ; Mr. Fred. Blooil : 
Mr. W*. Dennehy. 

Per H. V. Vh. b. Muuu, for Bengal: Miss Bur- 
nett: Mr. Tuifcer; Mr. Hotham, .Mr. Vnung. 
Mr. Mallett : Mr. Bleacher; Mr. Stiles; Mr 
Voyle; Mr Davies; Mr. Isaac; Mrs Mainwarlng 
and two daughten . Miss MaiU 
Per H/erburph Cawtir, for Bengal : Major Fiddes ; 
Mn. Fiddes ami two young ladies; Miss Connolly ; 
Mr. Connolly : Lieut Lister; Mn Ltoter; Miss 
Ross; MIssBegbie; Mn. English ; Mr. English ; 
Mr. Kaylor ; Mrs. Kaykir : Mr. Allan: Mr. Wid- 
nhig; Mr. Fish; Mr. Gardner; Mr. Skelton; 
Mr. PhllijM; Mr. Kdnionioii; Mr. MrCalluni : 
Mr. Patterson; Mr. Mclnlyre; Miss Colquhouii. 

UIUTIIS, MAUlUAGKS, AND 
DKATIIS. 

HlkTIIS. 

Jnlyth. At Soutliamiitini, the luly of Capt. 
Godliy, Bengal army, or a son. 

211. At Kdinbuivh, the lady of A. D. Campbell, 
Esq., Maiiias civil sarvire, of a daughter. 

— At Bamsuple, North Devon, Uia lady of 
Capt. Timbrell, Bengal artillery, of a dai^ler. 

Aug.2. At Tottamm, the la^ of Jm» R- 
Thomson, Esq., ofthe Cape of Good Hope, of 
a daughter. 

227111 Foley Place, the lady of CapC George 
Duff. Bombay army, of a dauutar. 

— At CianvlJle Lodge, llanS, the Ja4y of 
H. C. Plowdsn, Eeq., of a daughter. 

Lately. AtS'tonehouse, the lady of Col. K. Fa** 
ion, r.B., of H.M. 0th Foot, anddmuty a4).|a"' 
oC the King's ttoom bi India, of adawmtai. ^ 
— The^y of *Nlrhidas G. Uls«. 1«|.. of (he 
Hod. E. 1. Company's imvlce, of a son. 
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Htme lutelUgence. 


MAE&IAGSB. 

Juml. At Kennington Church, Alfred Tom- 
Hiu. Biq., H.C.S. toSmhIe, eldeit daughter of 
Lieut. Hinm Fraaer, R.N. 

July 9S. At St. Ano'*, Westminster, Wm. Et- 
rombe. Esq., of the Bombay civil service, to 
Jane, secnna daughtCTof John Chapman, Esq. 

96. At St. Geore^s, Hanover Square, T. Stock- 
well. Esq., captain in the Madras army, to Clara, 
eldest daughter of the late Wm. Lucas, Esq., of 
Blachhesth. 

— At CraiUnghall, mar Kelso, Mr. J. H. Fra- 
ser, of Calcutta, to Mary, secmul daughter of the 
late ThfM. Fraser, Esq., Crallingliall. 

SW. At Manchester, Mr. J. H. Sutherland, Par- 
son’s (ircni, son of the Ute James NutherlatuI, 
Esq., secretary of stale for the Ceylon government, 
to Catherine, second (iHughtpr of Thos. Bewicy. 
Esq., manufacturer, Glash'ow, deceased. 

— J. Meanis, Esq., Hon. K. I. Company’s meili- 
cal cMtabllshment. Bombay , to Jes«ie, eldest 
daughter of Mr. R. Miller, of View Park, liSMf- 
wade, near Edinburgb. 

— At Klngston-on-ThaiiiM, J. E. Duggan, 
commander of the Vitton Ciutlf, Kast-lu<{ianiaii. 
to Sarah Elisabeth. uUlt'st (luughtur of John 
Downs, Kstp, of Rlchmimd, Surrey. 

Au/(. I. \t ('hclleiihaiii, Jones, of the 

4t>ih real. BctigHl N.L. to Mary, rclia of the late 
Richard Caryicnter, F.sq., of ^lonktoii House, So- 
iiii*r8ec. 

— AtWaloton Church, the Miist Noble Gout ge 
Augustus Francis Marquui of Hayings, to the 
Right Hon. Barbara Baroness Urey dc Hiithyn, of 
BrnndiMi-hall, Warwickshire. 

i. At Dumfries, Major Pew, of the Hon. E. I. 
Company's srrv lie, to Harriet, only daughter of 
John Syme, Esq., of Ryedali. 

.*1. At Ihilh. Eilwanl, \oungest son of lohn 
nrickimlc. Ksq., to Mary Cailierinc, widow of 
Capt. Thnmns, and daiigliter of General Dick, 
both of tlie Hun. K. 1. Ounpaiiy's service. 

4. At St. Marylelirmu I'hurih, Charles Edward 
hPCarthy, «k|., Mauritius mil service, eldest 
snn of the late Mlclnel .s. J. McCarthy. Esq., of 
Nettleiten, Herts, to Kliiulieth Augusta, seumil 
daughter <if John G. lUxrnsliaw, Esq., deputy 
chairman to the Eosl-Iiidui Cump.iny. 

g. At Cheltenham, Capt. M.iiie, of the Hon. 
K. 1. Company’s sell ice, to Mary Anne, yiningcst 
daughter of the late John Ison, Esq., of llourn- 
brooWe House, 'WorcBSUThhire. 

— At West Ham, Col. James F. Salter, of the 
Bombay army, to Fhnily, dauehtei of the late 
Win. Stanley, Esq., of M.irvland Point. 

10, At St. Paiirras .New Church, 11. H. shepherd. 
Esq., of the Hon. K. I. t oinpaiiy's service, to 
Matilda Ann, seaiiid d,iiighter of the late \\ m. 
Moir, Em]., of Newgrange and lirangeof Ciniiion. 

— At St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea, Frederick 
Durack, Em]., of the :24tli regt. Uonilmy N.I., to 
Kllxa Anne, vouftgtct daughter of tliu late Coloiiel 
Ellis, of ll.M.i.’itti Light Dragoons. 

11. j\t bt. Mary's, il^anstone Square, Samuel 
Twyfurd. Ksq., of 'rrottun-place, .Sussex, to 
l>orn. daughter of the late G. .V. SimpsiM, Esq., 
of Calcutta. 

s;i. At Trinity Church. Marylebone, Lieut. 
Col. Wm. Moiitcltli, K.1..C., of the Madras engi- 
neers, to Maria, sixth daughter of I'hnmas Mur- 
doch. Ksq., of Portland Place. 

— At Stoke Newington, Middleeex, Licut. 
Oeorge L. VaniotU, of the Bengal native infantry, 
to Emma, youngest flaughter of the late George 
Pringle, Esq. 

DKATHS. 

Jlfareh35. At sea, on boerd the Otmbridfffi, on 
the PMsam from Madras, Capt. Fraaer, of H.M. 
rayal regunent. 


April 10. On board the Jfary Atut, on the pas- 
sage homefrom Madnu, C. J. Drown, Esq., of the 
Hon. B. 1. Company’s civil service. ' 

Ju/g 11. On board theOsmbi Uge, on the passage 
from Madras, Mgjor Burman, of the Hon. E. 1. 
Company’e service. 

IS. At St. Heller, Jersey, Col. Ales. Mackensie, 
formerly of H,M. .lOth regt. He served eleven 
years In the Bast-Indies. 

17 . On board the Dcmgul Merchant, on the paa- 
sage from Bengal to England, .Sophia Frances, 
wife of Mr. H. I. Lee, of C.s1cutta, aged 31. 

53. Mr. G. .S. Sturgeon, l.’itoofthe (oiimitasarte't 
department In New Snutli W ales, eldest son of J*. 
W . Sturgeon, Esq., New'ington. 

54. In Manchester Street, Manrlieeter Squared 
in her 7.‘ld ye.ir, Mrs. l-ialheil, widow of the late 
Nathaniel ifrasscy llalhed, Esf|. 

ih. At Tcigninoulhi Devon, LieiiLCoI. Rolton, 
of the Hon. E. 1. L'iniipany's sen ice, m his 
year. 

27- .'It Carlton Terrau?, BriKtoii Road, Alexan 
dcr Mairac, Esq., late surgeon of the H.C. ship 
Mni'qnccu. 

2P. ^t Ryde, Isle ol Wight, ngol 1 <>, Edward 
Died italics Periival, of the Hon. K. 1. Company’N 
Bengal artillery , eldest sim of the late Dr. Edward 
Percival, of Bath. 

Aae-l. \t Chatham, John Malrohn. youngest 
son of CoUiiK‘1 Pasley, of the Royal Engineers, 
ageil li; inootlw. 

— \flL‘r a long illnra*., and ihxqdy regretted by 
his fi lends, ip the ageof 4.’t. M.iior Kiln aril Spencer 
Fit/jiatrick. Lite of the Madr.is .iif.inliy. 

G. At his luHisc in tllonce-ter Plaie, Purtmaii 
Square, aged Ri, William It.Hihe. Esq., brothei 
U) the laic Hnii. Mr. Justice Itooke, and fnnnerlv 
oil the fliMigal C'xil estahlishn.ent. 

0. In L’piicr Grosvi nor ''irect, in his 7,'i(h year. 
Colonel II. E. IlotHTti, of the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany's military service, on tlie Bengal establish- 
ment. 

10. Mrs. .Sarah D^Mlgon, of Egrcmoiit Plwc, 
aged 70. 

1. ’i. \t S luthwell, Notts, Lieut. J. T. Forster, 
of the Hon. R. 1. Company's seivice. 

— lu the Camlterwcll New Road, ag«1 ’ll, Eli- 
x<ibelh, wife of John .\Uen. Ksq., and .sccoiul 
daughter of the late Jeremiah Hill, K&q., of the 
East-lndm House. 

Hi. \t his residence, bummerland Place, la this 
city, after a severe and prutniited illness, audt 7:i, 
Colonel John Macdonald, sim of tlie cel^ati-d 


Flora Macdonald.— The greater part of thev.alu- 
ahle life of tins ofticer hud Ihi’Ii spent in the East- 
liidies, where hU serxire-i were lustly .and highly 
.appreciated ; but for some years he had been a re- 
biduni here. Ol our various yuiblic institutions 
and works of chanty he was tlie .11 ti\e sujiporter, 
and the high estimation in whuh he uns held Wtis 
shuwii by ins Ix'ing selccteil to fill siluatioiu in 
which with xeal Hiidassiiluity he s night the gent- 
ru) .mhmI. ,\s a mathemnticMii, he ranked very 
High, and was Umked up to hv yicTsoiis of similar 
oursuits, nut only in this, hut by the scientific men 
01 the other couiitncB hi Europe, and so generally 
respected and beloved, that his death must to his 
afflicted family lie indeed a great bcieaiemciil.— 
Etetet Fl,vinff I*Mt. 

— At Geneva, aged IH, Ilenrietti, youiige-i 
daughter of thclateEdward .Strettell. Esr|., adxo- 
cate general of Bengal. 

lit In Upper Baker vtreet, Marv .tune, wife of 
Charles l>u Vr6 Russell. Ksq., of the Bengal iivil 
ecrvlce. Her death was ncca.sioncil liy her dress 
having caught Are, the eifecU of whiib she sur- 
vived only three weeks. 

Ijotvlp. At his estate, near ThtsalosM, iii the 
Crimea, atthoageof 67, bemoii llroneisky, au- 
thor of a " Geographical and llistorical Account 
of the CaucMiu/’ 
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PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. ISwt. 


N.B. WUIetlmrgF.C,dmM§rnm€OttB «r nmufiuttmre ptUm t A.«rfMme» fper cent.) m thatami 
D.tf(M 0 iM( Cmt Mur.; M a« MM.— neteMr nuRMtf {t ( ' ‘ 


JM toUbuJXH 

TVPeculi* 09110 / li>133i lb. ThoCoige 


110/bcAHy n 

•lb4M« mcb.— 1%0 Modna 


dgital Cb fSlb. Sot. Sdra.. ondlWteMr 


Good* mdd bif9a,Rupnt B. mdg, ptodtut 5 to llptr amt, wmfe 
M Candy in aywa/ to 60(lb. Tbe Sunt Ciuidy to eyuo/ 
Joige to SO^wor. 


CALCUTTA, Mareh 17, 1R31. 


IU.A. ^ Bi. A. 

...» so.Ra.cwt. IS n 0 

KIO 9 0 —11 0 

B.ind. 0 7 — 0 » 

Copper Sbaothli^. 1640 ..F.ind.35 S 

Thick aheeu....*. !!.*.' I. '.do. 36 0 — 

OM do. 34 6 

Bolt .do. 35 8 

Slob do. 

— Nolli, OMort.. .do. 34 0 — 


Peru Slob CtRa. do. 33 U — — 

Ruaaio Sa.Ra.da. — 

Coppena do. 2 0 — 30 

Cottona, cbinti 15.\, _ 45 A 

— — Mualfaia, aaaort 10 D. — .H) D. 

Twlat,Mule. 20-60 ....mor. 0 — 0 8 

60-120 .da 0 (I — 0 fii 

Cutlery P. C. — fi A. Tin Platea ...Sa.Ra. box lU 0 

Gloaa and Earthenware P. C. — 10 D. WooUena. Brood cloth. Am P. C. 

Hardware................ P. —13 D. coarae 1-5 A. 

Hoalery 30D. — S3 D Flannel S A. 


Ra.A. 

lron,Swediah. aq...Sa.Ra.F.aid. 6 o i 

flat do. 6 0 

Engllah, aq .do. 2 6 

flat da 2 9 

Bolt do. 2 14 

Sheet da 3 8 

— Nalls cwT. fl 0 

llnopa. F.md. 3 10 

Kentledge rwt. 1 V 

Lead, Pig F.md. 3 10 

Sheet do. 6 12 

MRltocry 15 D. 

.Shot, patent bog 2 0 

Spritcr Ct.Ra.F. mo. 3 I114 

Sutbmery P. C. 

Steel. English Ct.Rs. F. md. 8 0 

Sweulsh do. 1.*) 8 


Ra.A. 
6 4 
6 4 

2 8 
2 11 


12 0 
3 12 
1 4 
5 12 


3 I) 
» 0 
13 12 

rT>. 

»t A. 
10 A. 


MADRAS, December]. 18.30. 


Rs« Rs Rsa Rs» 

100 16 la' Ironlionns randy 2H (% :») 

Copper. Sheathing candy 325 — 350 Nalls da 

Cokes do. 280 — 300 Lead, Pig dn. 30 — 35 

— Old da none Sheet da 31 — 33 

Noils, oaaorL da 210 — 220 Millinery... Unsaleable. 

Cotuma, Chinta P. C. Shot, iwdcnt 10A.— 13 A. 

— MuallfiaandGlnghaina P.C. — lOA. .S|ielter candy 30 — .12 

— Longcloth 15A.— 33A. Stotlwiery P.C. — 3D. 

Cutlery P.C. — luD. Steel. Enigliah 4»ndy 60 — 70 

Ghua and Earthenware 2llA. — 25 A. — .Swedish d». 140 — 1.50 

Hardware. lOD.- 15 D. Tin Plain boa 23 - 25 

Hoalery 10 A.— 15 A. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine P.C. — in l> 

Iron, Swedish, aq candy 42 — 45 cuanc P.C. - ivD. 

EngUahaq. da 94 — 20 Flannel P.C. 

Flata^bolL .....da 24 — 26 


BOMB.'W’, Jaiiiiarj 2% I8:}I. 


Bottlei. pint 

rools 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-94 


Rs. 
i.cwt. 15 


..ton 27 
-ewL «» 




Rs 

18 

0 


Thick aheeu da 

Slab da 


If = = 


0 
0 

5— 


Cottona, Chlnte 

= tl= 

— Othergooda g 

— Vam.Na40i. ft 1) — 

Cutlery P. C. — — 

Glaaa and Borthenwon P. r:. — — 

Mardwore... D. — — 

Hotleiy— Ihoae only 20 A. — — 


Rs. 

57 

34 

7 

15 

.13 


, Iron. Swedish, bnr SI. randy 57 

, Englisb. do.. alo. 

Hoopa. cwC, 

Noils do. 

PlatM da 

Rtxl for bolts SL candy 

da for noils do. 40 

I.cad. Pig loi 

SheeL do. 91 

hlilHnery no 

Shot, patent rwl. 11 

S|iclter da W 

StotkAcry A. 

Steel, SwtoUah dub I7 

Tin I'latca box 19 

Woollens, Broad doth, flue. no 

roarM: ditto 

blanncl D. — 0 


II H. 
u 
I) 
0 
20 
U 
li 
0 
0 
0 


- 14 

— 0 

— P 

— (I 

— 0 


CANTON, Febniarj 19 ^ 1831 . 


Drs. Dra. 

Cottons, Chlnti. 2R yds. piece 4t 6 

— Laagdoths, 40 yds. da 5 — 3| 

Mudins, 34 to4) yds. da 2i — .1 

Cambrics, 12 yda da I* — 2 

........ da 2 — 21, Do. Dutch da 


pocul 

Swedish, In kits. ewt 


Yam.. 

Iron, Bor.. 


. .pecul 30—60 
21-0 
3S- 4 
4J- 5 


Drs.^ Dn. 

iWooflena, Brood cl^ tyd! IdO — 1.^ 

Comleto 20—91 

30—99 

.pecul 15 -lil 
..box 11 — 19 


Long Ella Dutch 

Tin 

Tin Plates 
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ItSl.l 


Dn. Dn. Dn. D». 

Anchors .pecul 11 @14 CoctOD Hkfs. imit. Bsttick, dble... cargo 6 @ fl 

Bottles IM) 4 — do. do PuUlcat do. 3 ~ « 

Copper Niils end Sheothliw .peoil 40 » 48 Twist, 10 to 8b pecul fill — 85 

Cottons,MadsPoUains,23yd.hy38ln. pn. 21— 3V Hardware. asaorU D. — 

Imlt. Irish .sa. an dn. 2t — .*1 Iron, SwtHlmh pecul fi\ — 5 

Lotigdoths 12.... 30 do. none English do. at — 34 

3Bto4U .... .a4-Vdo. 7 — 7{ Nails do. if — W 

do.. .da.... aiMbda 7 — H l*lg da fit — « 

■' ' da. .do 44 do. 7 — li Sheet da 0 — 7 

— — ' - ■ ■ ■ - flu da 9 — 12 Shot, patnt hog .3 — at 

- ■ ■ M da 9 — 12 SpelUr .......peed fi — fij 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . Ml da 111 — 14 Steel, Swedish da 9 — 91 

— l*rlnts, 7-8. ttngle eolnura .da 3 — 3t English da nooe 

— 9-8 4la .31— Rx Woollma, Long Ells pcs. 10 —11 

Cambric, 12yds. by 40 to 4A In., .da 11 — 2i CamUeU jla .38—36 

20 44 . .40. ...da 2 — 7 Ladies* cloth yd. 2 — 2] 


R M A R K S. ( 

and lennt, at prices varying according to quality. 
Woullens are in no dentann. 


Oilrnfa March 24. 1831. — In Cotton Piece 
riooris, the ennulries throughout the past week 
have tieen chiefly confined to JariMiet. Lappet, and 
Mull Muslins, and Cambrics, ofwh di a few sales 
have been cfTected, but witlmut any improvement 
on iircvicnisniicca. Sales of Woollens, to a limited 
extent, continue to be made at low prices. Twist 
is dull, but we have no variation to notice in prices. 
Doules, selling at our quotations. Oilman's Stores, 
Well assorted invoices, in request.— Copper appears 
more Ann : the sales of the naht week amount to 
'.’.ADI inaunds. The transartliniis in Inm are 
in.iunds, Flat. Square, and Bolt, assorted, at Rs. 
2-!l per maund. Lead, stock increasing and pricea 
giving way. Spelter continues in partial demand, 
and price improving, but the transactions In it we 
limited. Block Tin, unsaleable, except at very 
reduced prices. 

Homhay, Jm-SH, 1831. — During the last week 
('(HMideralile sales of piece-goods have been eflcct- 
ill. prinrl|ially njnslstlng of long-cloths, grey and 
bleached niadapuUams, diints, allotted jamdanks. 


Stngnptire, March 10, IKIl.— The Ma/tdine, Rd- 
ti'ard, and He/it, from England, have arrived 
since our last. Imt have nut hcouglit many l*iece 
(looda. NearK the whole of what they ha\e 
brought, however, owing to thedanaiid for tlic 
Siam market lieing briBk, hat e been disposed of 
at very fair pricea. Woollens and Cottim I'wist 
are in gooil demand. 

Camtun, Feb. 19, IKIl.— The celebration of the 
Chbiese new year produces a perfect stagnation 
In business ; and since our lost very few transac- 
tions have occurred in any branch of commerce, 
the a< nual settlement of accounts being the prin- 
cipal object of cara 

Manilla.— llecmt advices mention that mnat of 
the old storks of Eirrofie goevis were cleared off, 
and that ns they had not received any suppUes of 
ct>nsei|uence fur smne time p.ist, enquiry was be- 
ginning to revive, and an advance ni}iacteiL There 
was a prohability of metals improving. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Cnfrul/tif March 17, 1831. 
Government becurlties. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. rSell. 

Prem. 0 RemlttaMe 31 0 Prem. 

Prrni. I 4 Old Five perct.Loan • • 0 12 Prem. 

l*rem. 3 d New tUtto ditto 8 8 Ihreiik 

Bank bhares— Prem. fi,A)0 to 5,800. 

Bonk of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 6 0 per cenL 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 da 

Interest on loans on deposit fi 0 da 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London. 8 numths’ sl^.— to buy Is. KHd. 
—to sell Is. 10|iL per So. Rupea 


MarlroM, March 16, 1831. 

Oovemment Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remlttable Loin. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vie. afiO 

Madras Rs. per 335 So. Rs 31 Pram. 

At the Rote prevailing among Merchants 
end Brokers In buying and selling Ihib- 
lie Securities, viB.10(>4 MadrasRs. per 

lOOSa.Ri. 29 Prem. 

nveper cent Bengal UnranHuble Loeik 
At the Rate of SubscrlMlon, vfi. 350 

Madras Rs. pirSSS Sw Rs Pram. 

At the RatepvevaUlnganunm Merdiants 
and Broken in buymg mmsoIIIiu Pub- 
lic SecurlUea, efs. 1084 Madias b. per 
IQOSaRs. TT: iDu. 


Bagal New Five per cent. Loan of the lUth Aug. 

lias. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. lun^ 

Madias RAper lU) Sa. Us. 1 Pram. 


Bombay, March 4, 1H3I. 
Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight. Is. ikt tier Rupee. 
On CalculU, at .3b days’ sight, Uhl] Bom. Rs. per 
KiO Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, lUl Bom. Rs. per 
IWl Madias Rs. 

Governmisit Sonirities. 

Remltlabte Loan, 140 Rom.Hs. per 100 Sails. 

Old .3 per cent.— 107 Bom. Rs. per liNi Sa. Ito. 
New 5 iiercenU— 110 Rom.Ri. porin)Sa.Rs. 
Pras.5 per cent.— 1061 Bom.Rj. per l(ioSa.Ri. 


ShHgtqtore, March 24, 1831. 

Exchanges. 

On London, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Oovemment Billa, —none. 
On ditto. Private Bills, — none. 


Oanion, Feb. 2, 18.31. 


Bxduuigcs, 5tc. 

On IxNidm, 6 ma sight, 4a. p« Sp. Dn 


On Bengal.'30 days’,' Sa. R* 204 psr 100 Sp. D». 
On Bombay* ditto i 


ditta 






LONDON PRICE CURRENT, August 26, 1831 

£. 


KAST-1K1)IA AMB ClllKA PRODITCK. 

£. «. d. _ £. •. d 
0 7 6 


Barilla cwt. 0 5 6 _ 

C'ollec. Java 2 0 0 — 

Chcribon 2 3 0 — 

Sumatra and Ceylon • 1 13 0 — 

Ilourbon — — 

Mocha 3 2 0 - 


2 6 
2 8 
8 3 0 


lb 0 0 3S - 
0 0 4 — 
U 0 4 — 
0 0 7 — 


•cwt. fl 1(1 

2 18 

■ ■•■ :t 10 


C'olton, Surat 

Madraa ••• - 

Bengal 

Ihnirbim • •• 

Driign dt fur Dyeing- 
Aliiea, K|iatira>-- 
Aniiliiofiil;, Star- • ■ 

Borax, KeAneil ■ 

LInrellned.or Tincal :i 0 

Cainphlre 4 I.*! 

t'ardamoma, Malalnr -lb 0 3 

— Ceylon nom 

CamlaUuda cwt. 3 3 

Lignea 3 8 

(.'aatorOil lb 0 0 

China Root cwu 1 8 

CubelM 4 (I 

Dragtm'a Blood 26 0 

Uum Ammuniac, lump.. 1 18 
Arabic 2 S 


6 6 
0 0 
0 4> 
0 0 
0 0 


Asaafietida 


— 16 (I 
-30 

— 350 

— 0 3 7 

— 3i<r”o 

— .1 15 0 

— II I 3 

1 10 W 

— 4 5 0 

— 380 

2 17 


0 15 (I — 3 (I 


Benjamin, 2d Sort.. 15 

— Animi *3 

Gamboclum 6 

— Myrrh 4 

Ollbanum 

Kino 

Lac Lake 

— Dye 

Shell •••• 

Stick 

Muak, China o* 

Nux Vomica cwt 

OU, CaMla oa. 


0 
0 
(1 
0 
0 
0 
6 
(I 

cwt 4 10 0 
-- - 1 10 0 
•ox. 1 0 0 
0 Kl II 
II II 6 


• 10 
lb II 
. II 


— .Ill ti 

— 14 II 

— 23 0 

— 15 II 

— 5 II 

— 13 II 

— II 1 


Cinnamon li 12 0 — 


— Cocoa<nut. 

— Clovea • . 
Mace • • • 

Nutmegs 

OiHuni 

Illuiliarb 
Sal Ammoniac ■ 


Turmeric, Java 

Bengal 

China 

(lalls. In Sorts 

, Blue 

lll(lf<H, llllfl'ulo lb 

Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue and V iolct- • • 

I'liTplc and Violet.... 

Mid. to good Violet - 

Violet andCopper . .. . 

— ( 'upper 

Coimuming sorts 

— (lude, ord. to mid 

Madras, fine. 

Do. mid. to good - • • • 

Do. low to ord 

Do. Kurpeh 

Trash and bad dust • 


I HI 0 
..1h I) 0 6 

-.002 
...008 
.... none 
.... 0 1 6 
cwt. none 
..tb (I 0 6 
cwt (I 8 
.... (I !l 
.... 0 Hi 
... 3 15 

.. .. 3 15 

II II 
0 0 


4 15 0 
3 (I 0 
2 5 0 
1 0 0 

0 iT” 5 

1 14 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 211 
0 1 2 


— 029 


Hother<2-Pearl » 

Shelli, China 


«. d. 
4 4 0 


Rattans.. 100 0 1 

Rice, Bengal Wh^ • • cwt 0 13 


Patna- 

Java... 


Sago 
i^tpetre 


0 17 
0 11 
4 0 
0 » 
0 12 

1 18 
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£. «. a. 
^ 4 10 0 

— oir“o 

— 0 16 0 
- 0 10 0 
— 0 12 0 
- 8 10 0 
-10 0 
- 1 17 0 
-910 


Silk, Bengal Skein Ib 

Novi . 

:: = UE 


0 — 
II — 
0 — 
0 — 
(I — 
3 — 
31- 


0 2 
(I 16 
U 16 
1 1 
4 0 
4 U 
II II 
0 (I 


— 1 
= I 


Ditto White 

China 

Bengal and Privilege. 

Oiganslne 

Spices, Cinnamon 

Cloves 

Mace 

Nutmegs 

Ginger 

Pepper, Black-.. 

White 

Sugar. Bengal 

Siam and China ■ 

Mauritius 

Manilla and Java. 


= 3£ r= 

.... 0 5 (I — 0 8 0 

.... 0 0 8 — 0 2 0 

... 0 4 0 — 0 5 0 

.... 0 3 2 — 0 3 6 

cwt 1 5 0 

..lb U 0 3 

.004 
rwt 100 
.. 0 15 0 


— 0 0 3| 

— 008 

— 15 0 

— 16 0 


Tea, Bohea lb 0 


0 15 0 


3 7 
2 


('ongou . . 

Souchong 

Campol 

Twankay 

Pekoe 

HyeonSkln 

Hyson 

Voung Hyson 

Gunpowd« 

Tin, lianca cwt 

Tortoiseshell lb 

Vermilion Ih 

Wax cwt 

Wood, San-ten Red... -ton 13 0 o 

Ebony 4 0 0 

7 0 0 


— 1 6 (I 

Duty paid. 

3-031 

none 

2 2 — 0 2 3 

2 11- II 2 8» 

3 11 — 0 4 IJ 

2 4 — II 3 9 

3 9 _ (I 5 6 

— I) 3 4 

— 0 4 Hi 

— 3 3 6 

— 9 15 0 


0 3 1 
II .3 11 

3 3 0 
II 15 0 
I) 2 10 

4 0 II 


— 600 

— 15 0 0 

— 10 0 
— 12 0 0 


AOSTRALAMASI PRODUCE. 

Cedar Wood .foot 0 5 0 — 0 7 0 

Oil, Fish tun 27 0 0 — 29 0 0 

Whalefins ton 95 0 0 >— 

W'ooLN.S. Wales. Pis. 

Best .lb 0 2 0 — 0 5 0 

Inferior 0 12 — 080 

V. D. Land. vis. 

Beat 0 1 0 - 0 1 9| 

Inferior 0 0 6 — 0 0 9 


SOUTH AFHICAN PRODUCE. 


Aloes cwt 1 3 

Ostrich Feathers, und....tb 2 0 
Gum Arabic. cwt. 0 15 


0 

0-7 

— I 


Hidc^. Dry lb 0 ii 4| — 0 0 7 

— - Salted - 0 0 4i — 0 0 5 

on. Palm cwt. 311 0 0 — 

K{»ii. tun 26 0 0 — 30 0 0 

Rawins cwt 40 ii 0 — 

Wax 5 0 0 - 5 5 0 

Wine, Madeira. pipe 9 0 0 — 18 0 0 

Red 14 0 0 -20 0 0 

Wood, Teak. load 7 o 0 - 8 0 0 


FRIGES OF SHARES, August 26, 1831. 


DOCKS. 

East-India (Stock).... 

London (Stock).... 

St Katherine's 

Ditto Debentures 

Ditto ditto 

VfesMndla (Stock).... 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Austral Ian (Agricultural) 

Carnatic Stodi, 1st Class 9i| | 4 p.oeQt. 

Ditto, 2d Class ; — 3 p.cent 

Van Diemen's Land Company 5 die. > — I 


Price. 

~£.“ 

03 

60 

72 

101^ 

97 

120 


131 ( 


.Shares 
I of. 


-T . — 

483,760 

238.000 
1,352,768 

600.000 
900,000 

1 , 


10,000 

loiooo 


100 


100 


Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dlvhlenda. 

~ir 



March. Sept. 


June. Dee. 


April. Oct 

— 

6 April. 6 Oct 


June. Dec. 


- 


June. Dec. 


June. Dec. 

11 

— 


WoLPB, Brother^i 23, C/uinge 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, August 96, 1831 


fif jrar.—The fmtchMei of sugar have not bean 
inoonalderable during the month, though the 
prices are not aflhcted, nor Is the market paitlcu* 
larly brlslu The stock of West-Indla sugar is 
now 48.SQ7 casks, which h 6>4<IS more than last 
year. The stock of Mauritius 109.355 hags, bring 
84.880 more than last year. The delivery of West- 
Indla sugar Iasi week 3.361 casks, being 38 less 
than hat year. The delivery of Mauritius 7*(1M 
bags, being 236 less than in the cnrresponding week 
of 1830. Mauritius sugar is declining in price. 
The sales have been heavy during the month. 
From 6d. to Is. is the reduction at the sales at the 
East-India House. Bengal sugars of the late East- 
Indh House sale have been, in i^mie instances, 
resohl at a profit of fid. to is. 

Ogf&e.— EasC-lndia Coffee has latterly advanced 
Is. to la. 6d. above previous prices. This day's 


public aahi lai bagi Samarang sold at previous 
{oloeB, 37s. fid. and 38ik ; 876 bags Batavia 41s. fid. 
and 48 b. full prices; 435 bags Mocha, rather higher 
74 b. and 75i. ; 80 bags Mysore, sound taken in 54a. 
<kl. chiefly damaged, which sold 43s. a 47s.| 108 
hales old Cheribon taken In at 44s. (kl. The Coffee 
Market generally is Arm. 

SUks.— The market for Silks Is dull. 

Oifton.— The Cotton market continues steady ; 
prices firm. 

Ten.— Hoheas have declined Jil to Id per lb. from 
the top price of the quarter. Congous have be, 
come heavy, and may be said to liave receded Jd 
per lb. 

/ndign.— The market very dnll. At a public 
sale In Mincing l.ane. the Company's sale prim 
were realised in many instances, but the middlhig 
and ordinary sold at a discount. 


DAILV PllICES OF STOCKS, from ‘iO July f. August 18:^1. 


•*“'y stock. Red. Consols. 


2(i 

27 

28 
29 

ao 

Aug 

1 

2 

.1 

<1 

5 

b' 

H 

9 

10 

11 

12 

lit 

13 

16 

17 

J8 

19 

20 
22 

23 

24 

25 


3ll*r.rt.3lPr.rt. N. 4Pr.r., I.ong Imlia Imlin Each. 

Consols. ' lied. Ann. lAnimltiea. Stoik. Bonds. •' Bill*. 


201 U8.'li84 8.S];8:)4 !)1| :9l^91j 

— ' 8.1^84 sag**!*! I 92 91^92 

— 8348:15 .91‘4913 9I#9I.} 

200 83^ H2382$ 91 90^90| 

200 0| 83^83^ 82^82^ -- • 9J4 


9IJ 9I{ 17i 17)1 _ 

91J <»lj|l7,,>, I7| ailj 
9Ui 91* 171 17,,; 

90{ «>li7,,',n,,! — 

90; 9(>il7,4 17i — 


91 

Ik 

iki 


iJ 99^)* 8348:1} N2*8:l ■ 
l2iX)‘oJ 8348,13 825824 
j 199200 8 1 ^822 8 482 < 

' 1994 8148 48(M8 4> 

198\ 8U|SI TJi^SOd' 

198 9 81 84 80^81 i 
I98‘8^«l SlgNoinOJ 89 
19Sf 81|S14 801 hI ' 89| 

198 9 8I4S48I 81^ 8qj| 
1983 R2jH24 8 482} 904<X>a 
199^ 8482 81^84 — 

1994 82| M14H2 

l9S49;i824S22848J| 90i 

1995 8‘4 8484M)i<X)5 
19.9} 8482481^81} 904 

1 98494 8 1|82 8 1 |H 4 69f 89| 
19859 8248258482 
1985 82182^8482 
19849 82482481182 | 904 


wjyJl 

90491 } 

89590I 

i88j8<»|| 

'8848^4 

88^89 

! 394 

894891 

CJOJ 

8948 . 9 J 

90490 } 

a 

89a904 

89i89i 


90J 904 I7i»I7y4 201 
90j 904 174 17^200 04 
894 894 17^ 1994' 

HHI 89} 17^ ~ 

875 874 PH.' — 

8 h 1 8Ki{ IbJ I(i4 — 

884 885 Ibj/, Ib} 1974 
88i 882 101^1641 — 

HbS 89*^ Ib'J 17 198 

8‘»| fk) i 174 199 

8.9J 894 1C54 17 198 

89) 8941 17y4 — 

89} 89i 17 ; — 

89§ 894' 17^ 

894 »‘^4*6M17y4 - 

H9} I6f 17 


89| 88i'164| 17 
894 8941 17,4 

89|»»l * 74 , 


98|94 82^824 81482 I 904 9 0 4904 89| Bgfl 


19R 9 


iIiLlj= 


1 2pl2 H|>| 

2 8pl3 I.9p 
I 2pl2 l.»|> 
1 3pl3 IHp 

Sp jl4 Ibp 


2 .9p II Hpj 
Ip 11 l.Sp 


IP 

2p 

IP 

1 dis 
I dia 


par 

par 

par 

*P 

2p 

*I» 

IP 


11 I Ip 

10 12p 

6 9pj 

6 8p: 

7 9p! 
10 llpl 

' 9 llpj 

8 lOp 
8 lOp 
8 lOp 

8 lOp 

9 12p 
9 I2p| 

8 12p 

I 7 I2p| 
7 llpj 
B lOp 


Ip ilQ I.Sp| 


Botnarovand GXUNSTSD, Stock Brokers, 2, OomkiB. 
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ASIATIC IHT 


Calcutta. 

LAW. 

SuPUEME Court, February 2S. 

The Kitifiy. Rnja Buddimuth JJoy.— The 
following is an abstract of the procecdm^ 
in this prosuciitiiin, wliich is Kuhstantiaily 
the same as t)r>it against the rajah, tried 
January iHth, 18.SO,* when the verdict of 
the jury was as follows : “ We do not 
think Dwiirkeiiatith Mitter'a evidence by 
itself sufficient to convict the defendant, 
and giving him tlie benefit of this opinion, 
we find him no/ guilty." In consequence 
of the discovery of what was conceived to 
be strong confirmation of the testimony 
of Dwarlcenaiith Mitter, — the most im> 
portant of which was the evidence of Bis- 
sonaiith Gohoo, the pressman, two khan> 
Kumas of Rajkissore Diitt, and Sultan 
Khan, the coachman, — the defendant was 
put upon his trial again, on a different 
note. Upon this occasion, the defendant 
was tried upon an indictment containing 
tliirty.eight counts, charging him with 
having forged a promissory note for the 
payment of money, dated dOth January 
1826', for Sa. lls. 28,000, No. 4031, of 
1 82.1-2(>, with intent to defraud the Bank 
of Bengal, and with uttering it with the 
same intent ; with forging it with intent 
to defraud the United Company, and with 
uttering it with like intent. The instru- 
ment was laid in different ways, and there 
was also a charge of forging on the back a 
receipt for interest. 

The trial commenced this day, and on 
the second day was stopped by the illness 
of a juror. Il was terminated on the 8tli 
March. 

The first witness was Mr. Oiborough, 
head assistant in the Accountant General’s 
Office, and he stated, that to the best of 
his belief, the paper A., upon which the 
defendant was tried, wus a forgery, and 
* A. 1 and A. 2 genuine papers; .A. J, re- 
newed to Major Campbell ; A. 2 , of which 
A. was a copy, renewed in the name of 
the defendant, on 2:id September 1828. 
From the evidence of this witneu it ap. 
pMred, that at the time the forgeiy was 
discovered, the rqjah, with lifr. C. Hogg, 
brought fourteen papers to him for eza* 
mination, all but one of which were bad, 
and two of these had been examined and 
certified by him previouslv as good ; these 
papers were produced and identified, with 
the exception of the genuine one, which 
had been given up to the defendant, and 
also several others which bore the name of 

assevol. il. N.S. Allot. IntelL p. isA. 

Afdal.Jmr. N.S. Vol.6'. No.22. 


ELLIGENCE. 


the defendant immediately after that of 
Rajkissore Dutt. According to the recol- 
lection of the witness, all of tliose renewed 
in die name of the rajah, were brought 
for tliBt purpose to the Treasury by Dwor- 
kenauth Mitter. 

The evidence of Dwarkeiiaiith Mitter, 
which was in substance the same as on the 
former occasion, proved not only a perfect 
knowledge on the part of the defendant of 
the system of forgery, but an active parti- 
cipation in it ; and that the paper A. was 
given to him on a r^articular night in Oc- 
tober 1828 by the rajah, for die purpose 
of writing the names of the officers of the 
Treasury upon il, and also that he saw 
him] writing bis name to a receipt for 
interest, and dial the nyah’s name was 
also to a blank endorsement upon it, which 
lie did not see him write. The witness 
underwent a cross-examination by Mr. 
Turton, which lasted eleven hours* 

Mr. G. H. Huttmann proved that A. 
was a forgery, and also the thirteen papera 
taken by the defendant to the Treasury, aa 
well as several othen with his name upon 
them. 

Dwarkenauth Tagore believed the sig- 
natures of the defendant on A. to be ma 
writing, and said the same of other papera 
sliowii to him. 'Iliis witness had called 
upon the rajah the night previous to the 
day on which he took bis papers to the 
Treasury, and showed him one belonging 
to Mr. J. Hogg, which bore his name. 

Mr. Balston, an assistant in the Tree, 
sury, proved that the receipt for interest 
was forged. 

Bissonaiith Gohoo looked at the forged 
paper; spoken to by die other witnesses, 
and si.'.ted that they were printed by him, 
and that he had printed in all about 800 or 
fXX) ; that he had shown some of them 
to the defendant on one occasion, who said 
they were badly done, and corrected them, 
and desired him to print them over again. 

It appears that this witness had been in 
gaol for nearly a year, part of the time on 
die crown side, and he believed only ■<as 
a witness to give evidence,” for he knew 
of no other reason, end that he received 
the means of subsistence ftom Mr. Bar- 
well and from Rajkissoie Dutt, in whose 
house he lived in prison. 

Maddenmohm Moaendor related a eon. 
versation which he had with the rajah in 
the gaol, which, if lielieved, would no 
doubt fix the guilty knowledge ; but the 
Chief Justice did not refer to il in his 

**The next witnen was Gooroochum 
Doss, a kitmadgar in the service of Raj. 
kissore Dutt, who proved that he saw the 

(G) 
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at the house of Rajkiasore Dull on 
the nirtt a quantity of types were melted, 
ow^mo boxes in which tKly were kept, 
which, if this witness was to 
b5'dhi^ed, he stated his approval. 

rItStfs witness had lieen in confinement in 
thh gaol For three months, part of the time 
on '^be crown side, previous to which he 
had been in attendance in prison upon 
Rajkissore Dutt and Dwarkenauth Mittcr. 
He was corroborated l>y another kitmndgar 
of Rl^kissare’s, who hud been in confine, 
m^n^ on the crown side of the pnol six 
wi*As. Iloth said the me! ted metal had 
been placed in the premises of a feinide 
kept i)y ItajkisHorc ])iitl, where the next 
witnesa, Sergeant RInjnr Mamin, provetl 
that he found it , mid Mr. Prinsep said 
that he had submitted it to a chcniicnl ]iro. 
cess, and found it to he an ulloy of lend 
and antiinonv. 

Sultan Khan, a ennehnian in the sen ice 
of lliijkissoie llutt, identified a stiiull iron 
press, whith he liad taken from tlie nfiiee 
of the Indi.i liniik a few ni|;hls previous 
to tlie flijjlit of Kajkissore Oiitt, and hy 
directions of nissonniith Chiickerlmtti , 
stated by Dunrkenanth to be the defeii. 
dant’s ninnn^er in the Rank, to the gar- 
deii'house of the rajah, ubere it was IcA, 

*rhis witness came from the grand.jury 
side, as he called it, of the gaol : he had 
lieen in prison three months. The finding 
of this iwess in a tank belonging to Horej- 
mohun Tagore, rather nearei to the garden- 
house of Rajkissore Dutt thou of the 
rajah, was proved hy two fishermen who 
identified it ; and the printer stntid it was 
file one used in the office of the Rank for 
printing the notes, but not the Coinpans’s 
paper, it was too small for that purposi.. 

Siimboochiinder Mitter said, that on 
one occasion, he by accident saw the rajHli, 
Dwarkenauth, and Rajkissore, at a late 
hour ill the night, reading and writing in 
the bouse of tlie latter. 

The evidence of Mr. Pearson, though 
not bearing distinctly upon the case, 
showed that these witnesses hail been con- 
fined in tlie gaol under the orders of Mr. 
C. Barwell, and that no cuuiiiiitinent had 
been made out against iJieiii. There were 
several other witness! s examined, whose 
evidence would aflurd nothing moie than 
groiindH of susp cion, if the other leati- 
moiiy was crediterl. 

llie C/i'c/ JutUce said, Uiat IndVirc the 
jury could come to the concluaion (bat the 
I>risoner at tlie liar was guilty of tJic offence 
with which he was charged, Utey must Ih* 
satisfied, first, that the paper was a for- 
gery ; secondly, that it was forged in the 
presence of tlie Rajah Buddenauth Roy; 
thirdly, that it was leR by him with lUj- 
kisvorc Dutt, tol>v by him put in circu- 
lation, and lie knew it to tie forged ; but 
Ibc first point and llie last were so mate- 


rially connected w ith the iccoiul, and it 
depended so mainly upon the evidence of 
Dwarkenauth Mitter, whedier true or 
false, that he would recapitul:.te it to the 
jUTJt. 

His Lordship here read the evidence of 
the informer, and said, that with respect 
to the second point, that the Rajah Bud- 
denauth was a party to the false making, 
and that he put his name on the back, there 
was no sufficient positive evidence without 
the testimony of Dwarkenauth Mitter, and 
if it were believed on that point it necessa- 
rily involved the first and the last, not 
only the fact of its being a forgeil instru- 
ment, hut alnn the guilty knowledge; for 
if the evidence of Dwarkenauth Mitter Im* 
believed, then it is siifficienily proved that 
Buddenauth Roy left it with Rajkissore 
Dutt to be put ill circulation at the time 
he must have known it was a fahricatetl 
instrument. ^ 

'I'his was what tite^iiry would have to 
tiecitle upon, whether it were true or false ; 
but though they could see that it wouhl 
ultimately come to this, yet they could not 
arrive at it at once ; they would have first 
to consider that evidence which was the 
freest from douht, and to examine aiten. 
lively to what point it had brought them ; 
and then from that point to look at the 
mote doubtful parts of the testimony ; 
that, in his lairdship's opinion, would be 
the safest course tor the jury to pursue, 
aiul it would then he more easy from that 
point to see what was proliable and what 
was improbable in that portion of Uie evi- 
dence which was not unimpeachahic. His 
reason fur thinking so was, that, in the 
first place, he considered no weight rouhl 
be placed upon the circuiiistnn, ^ uf hand- 
writing Imm a knowledge of the fuiriies 
whose names they are or ptirfMirt to be ; 
for, as far as Knglish signatures went, 
they had been so successfully imitated, 
that they could nut he s|M>keii to hut witli 
doubt; and notwithsiaiidiiig the witness 
who had bcH'ii exiniiineil to the hand-wri- 
ting of the r.ijali, liis Jairdsliip took it, 
Uiat though their eyi-s m,iy have led them 
to suppose It was his, still it was extremely 
doubtful ; in the second place as, wlioever 
was guilty, Dwarkenauth Mitter had been 
dcepl) eiigngetl in these forgeriea by his 
own testimony, and though his evidence 
might have received that degree of confir- 
mation which entitled it to be Iv^Hy 
eeived and taken into conaideraiion, and 
tliougb it was even such as the iury might 
find a verdict upon, he would say, that 
what had been urged against it by tht 
counsel for the defendant was, to a great 
extent, true, nor would he desire to de- 
tract from it ; the jury should not recelva 
it, unIcM with the most pains-taking coo* 
aideration, and be eMMild not advise Uiem 
to call in aid hia evidence In establish that 
point from which they abould look 10 the 
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iCKtimony on Hi« Imt and certainly moat 
important quesiton. 

iliere were other circumatancea, liia 
Lordahip aaid, which had been commented 
upon bycounael : here he alluded to qrhat 
liad been atated as to the conduct of the 
magistrate in confining some of the wit. 
nesses, and he was bound to say, that 
Huch a confinement in the gaol had been, 
no doubt, illegal ; for there appeared to 
have been no commitment by the magis. 
trate ; and, it was snifi, that tliey had bwn 
several months in confinement, and that a 
sessions had passed without their names 
appearing in the calendar, and this was what 
the greatest reprehension attached itself to. 
By the habeas cmjms act, a person might at 
any time have himself hrouglit up before the 
court, and the commitment upon which he 
was restrained would then appear, and his 
Ijoniship knew that in England the com- 
iiiitment was not always made out at tlie 
P“riud of committal, though such was not 
legal ; hut he would not, at the same time, 
repreliend the conduct of the ma 'filtrate 
and the Governinnit, fur all must he 
aware of the difficulties wiiich were felt in 
tliiM country in keeping iJic witnesses to. 
getlier. Tfie law in Engl.ind was fixed 
by a Ftatute which provided that tlie wit. 
nesses were to he exaiiiined in presence of 
the accused, and the parties were to lie 
iKiund to appear and prosecute at the next 
gaol delivery ; and hy the 7lli of Geo. I V., 
this was extended to c.is»s of misdemea. 
nor; and the magistiate could demand the 
recognizance of a witness, and if he re> 
fused to give it, he could keep him in 
coiiHiiemcnt, and compel him to come 
forward to give testimony ; but what must 
appear more extraordinary was, that in 
the case of a married woman, or of a 
person of twenty years of age, they could 
lie compelled to find securities for their 
appearance, and if unahle to procure them, 
the magistrate was outhorized to commit 
them to prison, and u|X>n that point there 
was a settled case in 1 Maule and Selw., 
p. 1. His Lordship here cited the words 
of the judges who had settled that case, 
and said, he did so, that the jury might 
consider whether the commitment was 
more than the pretext, and the criterion to 
go by was, vi hat was necessary to provide 
for tlie appearance of the parties; but 
though he admitted that, in this case, the 
restraint was not legal, still, when the 
jury considered the nature of the witnesses, 
and the means of escaiie, and the com. 
plete uselessness of their own recogni. 
aances, be thought that they would be of 
opinion, that the conduct of the magistrate 
was not an excou of sucli a nature aa 
would make it culpable. He would not 
go the extent of saying, that if a commit- 
ment had been mad%out, he would have 
pronounced tlie restraint illegal, or that a 
magiati«te» in similar circumstances, could 


not demand securities ; and ft^eling tliis^ 
lie could not condemn tlie n'agistraie fur. 
tlier than to 'say, be had not obeyed the 
forms of law ; but as to his motives be bad 
no biore doubt than he had of his own. 
Tills was his Lordship's opinion, but lie did 
not wish to decide the point in the absence 
of the other judges who form the court. ' 

His Lordship next drew the attention of 
the jury to what he considered the safie 
grounds of the evidence ; and in the first 
place he thought it settled that the note 
upon which the defendant was prosecuted 
was a forgery, iiy evidence iiide|ieiident of 
nw.srkenautl) Mitter, and consequently in 
confirmation of his testimony, by Mr. 
Oxhornugli, Mr. Huttmann, Mr. Balston, 
and also by Uissoiisuth Golioo, and it 
WMs thereforu impossible to say it was not 
II forgery. The next point safely establish- 
ed was, that Uajkissore l>utt liad been 
t'ligaged in :iii extensive system of forgery, 
of which the instrument in question was 
one. Of this there 4rould be no doubt, 
when it was considered that fourteen 
p ipers were taken to the Treasury by the 
defenilnnt ; beside^ which there were five 
other <>ets before tlic court, beyond which 
there uiis the evidence of Mr. Oxhorough, 
ail proving tint the system was extensive; 
and this muterial with reference to the 
view the jury would have to take of the 
evidence, and it was confirmatory of soma 

Attention should next be given to the 
manner in wliich tlie forged papers were 
jiassed ; and it would appear to have been, 
to get a good note, by some means or 
other, and then to fill up a blank copy ao 
that one or more fac similes were made, 
and these placed in deposit, so that they 
could not interfere with the original or 
with each otlier. This w'as not only proved 
by Dw'aikenautli Miller, but by the papers 
A., A. 1, and A. ‘J, of which two were 
gdiuiiie. One, the original note, one, 
too n iew'ed nott', and one a copy of that 
reneued. It was also material that the 
jury should bear in mind the time at 
which the system was in full operation, 
and his Lordship did not see reason to 
carry it lieyond 1 R28. 

The next ground upon wliich the jury 
might safely go was the partnership of the 
defendant in the Bank. It was in evidence 
that it was intended to establish a Bank in 
1R2R, and that a meeting was held at the 
house of the rajah, where tiiose present 
declined joining, as in consequence of 
not having a charter like the Bank of 
Bengal, one might be held liable for all. 
Notwitlistanding whieli, the rajah liecame 
a partner from May 1H2R to May 1839^ 
and it might therefore be safely concluded, 
tliat at the time the system of forgery was 
in full force, the defendant became a part- 
ner in the business, which was carried on 
in that house, in the Rada Bazar, where 
the forgery was conducted. 
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next point, upon which the jury sumption of innocence arose in the case of 
with safety proceed, was as to the those who took their papers to‘ the Trea- 
transactions in which Rajkissore sury ; it was for the jury to say whether it 
nd Co. were engaged in 1828 ; and had an opposite effect in the case of Urn 
% wait in evidence that, in 1828, there who did not take them there, 
were some books or other, containing ac> The Chief Justice next drew attention 
Gounto of forged paper to a large amount, to the fact of the defendant’s luiviiig told 
fourteen of which were sworn to be in the Mr. llogg, that the papers were forged, 
possession of the rajah in 1829. There when he called at his office ; but be did nut 
' Were, no doubt, two ways of accounting wish to press it, as it appeared that Dwar- 
for ; it might have been, that the kenauUi Tagore had called ii|}on him the 
forged paper waa generally kept in his night previous, and sliown him a paper 
hands for safe custody, which amounted to with his name upon it ; and besides this, 
a guilty knowledge ; or it might be, that there were other circumstances which 
be, like others, was deceived, and that might well have induced him to suspect 
monej had really been advanced upon that what he held were forgeries. But 
them to R^kissore Dutt and Co. his Lordsliip dwelt with greater force on 

Dwarkcnaulh Mitter said that the rajah a circumstance which he considered re. 
advance money, and that a deliit and quired tly toost attentive conoideration of 
credit account was kept, but that was only the jury, ^the last of those points which 
Ibr appearances in case of discovery, resc^ upen unimpeachable testimony ; be 
That might be either true or false, but it alluded to a num|^r of papers which, 
did not clearly appear whetlier that which though not the property of die defendant, 
was so advanced was or was not in paper; but of llajkissore Dutt, appeared to have 
if it were, it would show a guilty ititen- been endorsed by him to Kajkiasore Dutt, 
tion, for there could be no object in giving with the exception of two which were re- 
one paper and taking another; the only ncMod in his name ; of these n number of 
thing certain was, tliat on paper, money forgeil copies appear to have been made, 
was advanced .in 1828, and the loan in On the five genuine papers, the signature 
June 1829 would appear to be a renewal, of the defendant was not denied; they 
and not an original one, for botli bonds were endorsed by him to llajkissore Dull, 
were doted the same day, one for a lack, but they were not his property ; witliout 
tlie other for 87,000 rupees. receiving the interest, he signed' the receipt 

His Lordship remarked, that some of for interest. Now these points u ere iin- 
tbe statements of counsel went to show portant, and as well as those to a Inch the 
that the rajah was in the saute situation attention of the jury had been drawn, 
as others who had been taken in by Haj> rested on testimony free from those impu- 
Irissore Dutt ; but there was some ditte. tations which might attach themselves to 
rence, for it appeared that, with one trilling the rest of the evidence ; and by it was es- 
exception, he was the only native who tahlisiied, first, that the paper ii'i which 
suflfered ; that all the notes in his posses, the defendant waa tried, was a forgery ; 
oion, fourteen in number, were forged, secondly, itiat llajkissore Dutt was eu. 
acre one for l/XX) rupees. In this it dif- gaged in an extensive system of forgery, of 
Ibffd from tk# cases of others; for in the which that paper was one; thirdly, that 
MM of the of Bengal, the forged such system was in full force in 1828; 

papaf tkkMi in deposit from Kajkissore fourthly, tiiat in that year, after others bod 
Dutt Ib-tlie good, in tlie proportion declined to become pertners of the India 
of about bffO to 800 ; but beyond this Bank, he liecame one ; and, fifthly, that 
thero ttoa the fact that others took tlie prew in 1828, a quantity of forged paper cama 
Mutioa of having their papers examined into his possession, and that, to a great 
at the treasury : of these found with the extent, be put hia name on genuine notes 
none h«l l^;n examined subse- aa if hia own, which were not bis property, 
qnent to 1828, and but two of them at and that paper was renewed, as if bit own, 
any time, not one-tenth of the whole, which belonged to Ilajkiasore Dutt, whoso 
TUf mode a considerable distinction lie. credit was at that time sinking, and so 
tweaa hia cate and those of others who took enabled him to commit forgeries or pais 
their papers to Mr.Oxborough, for inspec- tliem with greater facility. It might be said, 
tion at the Treasury was most imponant, that so would any innocent person who 
aa such was never anticipated by Uajkis- became posseased of bis papw ; but thm 
sore Dutt, who only contemplate toking was the difference, that this transaction 
the good papers to tba Treasury himself ; was not real, that he put bis name to a re- 
fer ha could never have expected tliat alt ceipt for interest which lie never received, 
with whom the forged papers were de. and endorsed papers which did not belong 
poaitod anonld have t^cn them there ; he to him, and this to a ronuderablo extant 
must have known that if duplicatos were diminished the iiiiprobabilitios of the 
examined by Mr. Oxboroug^ the plan cliatgc, which would no doubt appear to bo 
would! have been in all probability blown great, in the case of a man of sadi wealth ; 
up. There being Ihia probability, an a»- but at the same iima it did show, that 
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^ endorsed notes which did not belongto 
him, fbrthe purpose of assisting a partner. 

All Uiese points required tlie most mi- 
nute conuderstion, as they were, to a great 
extent, confirmatory of the tebtimoiiy of 
Dwarkeimuth Mitter, and if believed, got 
rid of the legal objections to his evidence, 
and left ita question of credibility. 

The Chief Justice did not think it at all 
unlikely, that the rajah had a person at 
llie Bank to look after his interests, for 
otherwise it would be a ground of suspU 
cion, evincing a degree of caution which 
would show it was a business not carried 
on in tlie ordinary way. 

After remarking upon the evidence of 
Lucken Dutt, who could not say that the 
paper given by die rajah was bod, and 
that of the person wlio saw him writing in 
the houae of Ilajkiasore, which teas not at 
•11 unlikely, considering their Connection 
in the Bank, the Chief Justice said that 
those parts v^ich had been established on 
unimpeachable evidence fixed this: not 
only diet Rqjkissore had been engaged in 
an extensive system of forgery, and that 
the rajah was concerned with him in the 
Bunk, but also that the rajah supported 
his credit when it was dnclining, and had 
given him the means of forging. This 
placed him in an unfortunate situation, 
hut it did not arrive at the point required 
to convict— the guilty knowledge, which 
was to be shown from the evidence of die 
printer, the two servants who were present 
at the melting of the types ; and as to this 
transaction, that of Joseph Muccan, who 
found the melted metal, and Mr. Fiiiiscp, 
who said it was the kind used in the niunu- 
fuctiire of type ; and in addition, the tes- 
timony of the coachman, who took the 
press to the garden of the rsjah. If the 
jury believed any of these four nadve wit* 
nesses, dicy proved die guilty knowledge; 
but if all were disbelieved, though on the 
evidence wliidi waa unimpeachable, there 
might be strong ground of suspicion, yet 
there was no direct evidence without that 
of Dwarkeiiautb Mitter. His Lordship 
lead the evidence of the printer, and said 
that there was no contradiction which 
would appear irreconclleable to him ; but 
at Ibe Miue time it was subject to all that 
bad beeu urged about his being in gaol, 
the improbability of his not having known 
that in printing the papers he waa doing 
wrong, besides which, he stood somewiiut 
in the light of a guilty accomplice. He 
had not been contradicted, but be was not 
• witness enUrely above doubt, as having 
been a free agent, and having a guilty 
knowledge. 

The next witnesses of this class, to which 
tha Chief Justice reienred, were the two 
aarvimts who had seen the llqjah present at 
the tkne the types were melted, a few days 
previous to the flight of Riqkissore Uutu 
He Gommented upon those discrepancies 


which appeared in their nvidencf, which 
he did not consider sufficiM^ if uwt «!»• 
explained, to raise in hit any impu- 
tation of contradiction; but at. the, Sawin 
time they had been in gaol, in connectioa 
with Itajkissore Dutt, and tb^ evidenee 
was open to the same remarks, as of 
the odiar. The discrepancies to lfb«i be 
alluded were not of great importaaoe, but 
where witnesses were of a doubtful chip 
racter they were of course to be looked to 
with greater attention. They were, not^ 
withstanding, confirmed to a certain ex- 
tent by unimpeachable evidence, t^of 
Mr. Mnccan and Mr. Frinsep, unless the 
jury believed that the whole waa a con- 
spiracy, and that the type had been put 
tlwre for the pi'>P<^ Mng discovert 
or that it was melted when the ddeodnnt 
was not present. 

The fourth witness as to the guilty 
knowledge was the coechman, for though 
Uie press removed was not such a one as 
would print the paper, it at least sliowed 
an anxiety to get rid of a suspicious arti- 
cle, and for this purpose it might have 
been taken to the house of the rajah, so 
Uiat hiN evidence went a great way to show 
that fact, unless the whole were a conspi- 
racy. But beyond this it was found in a 
tank, where there was five feet water in 
the dry season ; so that Ilia testimony, if 
true, taken in conjunction with tliat oi the 
fishermen, would show, dint the presa had 
lieen taken away from fear of exciting sus- 
picion, and plunged into the tank for con- 
cealment; but it was subject to the same 
remarks as the rest. 

Ibis was the evidence both unimpeach- 
able and doubtful ; and tlie first was suffi- 
cient to show that the defendant was en- 
gaged with llajkisEore Dutt up to the time 
of his flight, and whether guilty or not, 
that by putting liis iiame to^popfr mH bn 
own, lie facilitated tbe.figi^ies, Thia 
would call for inquiry, but it di4 ntoGPnw 
prehiiid any guilty knowledge of. Ifln jqn- 
tem, much less of the note m q.Uto9on , 
it wea to this extent establiabed uptol im- 
impeecbable evidence, and from thia point 
should lie examined the next, which was 
the direct testimony of a guilty knowledge 
of the system, and which rested on the 
four servants, who were, to a certain efr 
tent, confirmed by the finding of ffie m ato l 
and the press. If all were considered to 
be speaking false, it must be believed thto 
the whole was a conspiracy ; if credited, it 
at once brought home to the rqjab the 
guilty knowMge of the system. Ibis 
wo^ perhaps, the point upon which the 
verdict of the jury would turn, for without 
direct evidence of the guilty knowledge of 
the system, it would be dangerous to loflir 
it from that which waa uniropmchable, 
cause it was not direct but circums^tial 
evidence. If, then, the evidence o(^ 
vitnmees were credited, not only was thwe 
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c|n|uinstanti«l evidence but direct evidence 
of a guilty knowl||Bdge, and the rajah was 
Mconneei^, and iDwarkenauth Mitterao 
confirmed, that the jury could hardly re- 
fuse to Bay he spoke truly, for even with- 
out his teBtimony the rajah was so con. 
nectpd, that Dwarkenautli could have no 
motive to apeak falsely ; so tliat if received, 
it proved the guilty knowledge of the 
paper in question, and that it was left with 
Rajkissore Dutt for the purpose of being 
passed. 

The Chief Justice regretted that the 
books of the house, or someone intimate, 
ly acquainted with the concerns, of Uaj. 
kisBore Dutt and Co., had not been called, 
from either of which it might be ascertain, 
ed what had become of the enormous 
profits of the system. With respect to the 
conduct of Government or its officers, he 
saw no improper zeal in bringing forward 
this second prosecution against the same 
individual on a different paper, for it was 
a case unprecedented in the history of 
crime ; it aimed at tlie destruction of pub- 
lic credit; it had involved fanuliL's in ruin, 
for numbers were suHerers by tlie frauds of 
Rajkissore Dutt; so tfiat if the circum. 
stances of the case, as he thought they did, 
demanded further investigation, he did 
not see how the officers of Government 
could sit quietly and leave it to others to 
prosecute. With respect to tlie motive 
which Rajkissore Dutt could have had in 
implicating the rajah, the Ciiiet Justice 
could at first see none, as he could safely 
say that no promise had been lield out to 
him by tliose wlio alone had power in this 
country to commute his sentence, but on 
mature consideration he could see what 
might have had an improper influence upon 
him. Hia Lordship alluded to the fact, 
that the Bank of Bengal had suffered 
largely, that by a recent decision of 
the coiir^ H^had been settled that it had 
no redress but against tlie partners of the 
India Bank ; so that under the circum. 
stances he might feel anxious to have their 
lou made good by persons who had in- 
fluence in the country, whiclt might be 
efibeted if the rajah were connected with 
the India Bank. With respect to those 
witnesses who spoke directly of the 
guilty knowledge, there was no doubt 
they bad been in connection witli Kajkis. 
sore Dutt; they had been in a restraint not 
legal, and if even legal, it could not lie 
said that such witnesses were altogether 
free agents, or that their minds were ope- 
rated upon by the ordinary motives. 

*J1ie Chief Justice next drew the atten- 
tion of the jury to those discrepancies, 
dtber real or apparent, which had been 
•lludcd lU by counsel, ill the evidence of 
DwarkenoutJv but from the remarks 
already modCi they were of comparauvely 
irifling importance. His Lordsliip drew 
noinfimcea fton liand-writing, nor did 


be desire the ^uiy to take tlie oridenet of 
this witness into canudentiOD, fbitber 
than to show the guilty knowledge as to 
the paper on which the defendant was tried; 
beyond this he would not have them take 
it, except to see in how far he was support, 
ed or contradicted by the other witnesses. 

His Lordship again reverted to the dif- 
ferent heads under which he had divided 
the case, the first of which required the 
fullest consideration, the connection of the 
rajah with the India Bank at tlie time the 
system of forgery was in full operation ; 
and it was more important as it was in that 
office the papers were printed. There 
could be no doubt hecaused'himself to be 
held out as a partner at the time the for- 
gery was going on, and after suspicion 
had attached itself to Rajkissore Dutt; 
that he did not advertise himself out till 
Bix weeks before the discovery of the for- 
gery, and that two days before the whole 
plan was blown bo advanced money 
upon deposit of Company's piiper, which 
was not examined at the Treasury till taken 
there by Mr. ITngg ; and the last fact was 
more important, as be must have known 
that Rajkissore li.id been long suspected; 
but beyond this there was the signing of 
paper not liis own, winch showed that he 
was willing to support the sinking credit 
of Rajkissore Dutt at a critical moment, 
and by which he lent his assistance, and to 
a certain extent enabled him to pursue a 
sjstoin of forgery. 

The second point was that upon which 
the verdict would most likely turn, the 
guilty knowledge of the system, which 
was proved, if the evidence of tlie four 
servants were to be believed; and then 
came the third point, the guilty knowledge 
of the particular paper, which rested on 
the direct testimony of Dworkenauth Miu 
ter alone ; but whatever may have been his 
views, however steeped in infamy, there 
appeared no reason why he should state 
what was false, when he could have con- 
nected the rajah in other ways, if tlie 
evidence of the servants was true ; so timt 
his Lordship sliould feel no hesitation in 
receiving it. 

The Chief Justice, in leaving the case in 
the hands o'f the jury, recommended them, 
if they convicted, to find upon the counts 
for forging ; at the same time lieggiug it 
to be understood that he was not antici- 
I>ating what the verdict would be. 

The jury found a verdict of net gvilty, 

A correspondent in one of the Calcutta 
papers states as follows : ** At the close of 
Sir Charles Grey's clear and able addnae 
to the special jury, who were trying' tbe 
defendant on a charge of forgery, kAer ub* 
serving that Uie late forgeries were uueft* 
ainpled in the history of the world, be 
concluded somewbat to the ftdlowitig 
etTect:— * GenUemen, ifhavt now iwiew- 
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cd> tiM efidenof which hta 'been adduced to b* one labontw rebeiTUig the'ldre of a 
befon you. You hato an arduous, a so- doMn." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NATIVX IDVCATIOKJ' 

“ Calcutta, 17th Feh. ISSL 
" To David Hara, Esq. 

« Dear Sir: Kindness, even when slight- 
rest excited by tliis address, when it is ly evinced, excites a feeling of thankful- 
known tliat, afler the gentlemen of the ness in the minds of those who benefit by 
jury had consulted together for a few mo. it. Whnt, then, must be the sentiments 
roents, the foreman turned to his Lord- which uni mate t lie many who have enjoyed 
ship and said, *iny Lord, we have a com- the happiness of receiving at your bands 
plaint to make : Mr. Smoult told us we the best gift that it is possible for one 
were to have a gold inohur a day, and we thinking being to bestow upon another— 
have only had one for the wliole time !* ” education? It has been the misfortune 

and reproach of many an age to permitjia 
best benefactors to go to the grave without 
ITie Govemmeni Gazelle of March 2 1 one token of its respect or gratitude for 
issued, by autliority, a revised tehle of their endeavours. Warned by their exam- 
fees of the Supreni'; Court. Complaints pie, it is our desire to avoid it, and to let 
aiie, however, made in Uie newspapers, that it be known that, however your eminent 
tbf <p«visioa has not much diminished the services to this country may be overlooked 
aiDfUtUt-^ the fees, or obviated the objec- by oUiers, they are appreciated by those 
tionable bature c>f some of them. who have experienced their advantages. 

'Die Bengal CkroHicte of March -26 says: We have, therefore, resolved upon solicit- 
We are informed that the judges of the ing the favour of your sitting for yotir por> 
Supreme Court have been occupied for the trait— a request with which we earnestly 
last few days in taxing the hills ol the hope you will have no objection to comply, 

sworn clerk, clerk of the papers, reading Far be it from us to suppose that so slight 

clerk, examiner and receiver, upon the a token of respect is adequate to the merit 

rates Iniil down in the table of fees, reject- of your philanthropic exertions; but it 

ing tiiose charges which are nut lunhonzed will be a gratiiication to our feelings if we 

by it, and which are considered to be are permitted to keep among us a represen- 

abuscs whicli have crept in dining a series tatioii of the man who has breathed a new 

of years, and continued till tliuy were at life into Hindoo society, who lias made a 

length considered as almost established by foreign land the land of his adoption, who 

usage. The result, we understand, of this has voluntarily become the friend of a 

investigation, has been a consideiable re- friendless people, and set an example to 

duction in the emoluments of the office of his own countrymen and ours, to admire 

sworn clerk ; hut not to such an extent, which is fame, and to imitate immortality, 
tlwt the einolument!i of the pre*>eiit in- ** Waiting your kind complitace with 
cumbeiit could be considered insufficient, the request contained in this i^ress, and 
when the labour and talent required for lK.:rtily wishing you health and'itraftgth to 
the discharge of the duties of the office imrsiie the career which you have so long 
are examined. The clerk of the papers i.iaintHiDed, 

and reading clerk, we are told, has suf- ** We have the pleasure to be, dear Sir, 
fered greater reductions, and his ernolu- *' Your most obedient servants.^' 

ments have been decreased one-half ; but [Signed by Dukinnundun Mookeijee, 
it can scarcely be said, that 1,(XX), or and 504 other young native gentlemeu.1 
even 800 rupees a month, is not a suffi- 

cient compensation for a few hours' atten- Hare's Answer, 

dance daily in court. Gentlemen : In answer to the addren 

** Much has been said of the clippings you have just presented to me, I beg leave 
in the office of examiner, and it has been to apologize for the feelings that overoome 
reported that his fees will not, now, even me; and 1 earnestly request you to bear 
pay tiw establishment he at present keeps with me. A few years after my arrival in 
up; if tliat establishment be necessarily so tliis country, I was enabled to discover 
huge, and cannot be reduced, we have no during my intercourse witli several native 
doubt that on representation to the proper gentlemen, that nothing but education 
authorities, the matter will betaken into was requisite to render the Hindoos happy, 
consideration ; it cannot be the intention and I exerted my humble abilities to fur- 
of the judges, nor is it the wish of the iher the interests of India ; and with (he 
public, that any officer of the court should sanction and support of the Government, 
suffer loss in the execution of bis duly, and of a few leading men of your com- 
* IZho labourer is worthy of his hire,* and munity, I endeavoured to promote the 
will doublltBs receife it. What we olgect cause of education. 


lemti', a most nnportantduty to perform ; 
public justice and the Interests of society 
alike demand your careftil and most deli- 
berate attention. The task is a painful 
one : you are the guardians of that jus- 
tice, and the issue is in your hands.' Some 
idea may fie formed of the alisorbing inte. 



have 


inieOigmiH^Cakmiia, 


OmtUMi': 1 liM« Mar tM gntift. 
calioat»ol»enra» thrtthe trea of •duM- 
tafeiRTOoti theUSoMOins 
IjPiwm nd me i and if iibe Jeft to grow 
^for ten years more, it will acquire such 
l^t h will be impossible to era- 
It.' To maintain Md to continue 
('happy career already began, is entirely 
own exertions. Your coun- 
expect it from you, for they look 
Upon yon as their reformers and instruc- 
tors. It remains for you to gain that 
object, and to show the inhabitants of 
O^er countries in what manner they may 
tender themselves useful. 

** When I observe the multitude assem- 
bled to oiler me this token of their regard, 
when I see that the most respectable and 
learned native gentlemen have flocked 
mound me to present this address, it is 
most flattering to me, for it expresses the 
unfeigned sentiments of their hearts. I 
Cannot contain myself, gentlemen. This 
is a proud day to me. I will preserve tliis 
token of your sentiments of gratitude 
towards me unto my latest breath. I will 
bequeath it to my posterity as a treasure 
which will inspire them with emulation to 
do good to their brethren. 

** Gentlemen : were I to consult my 
private feelings, I should refrain from 
complying with your request. It has 
always been a rule with me never to bring 
ni)*self into jmblic notice, but to fill a 
private station in life. When I see, how- 
ever, that tho sons of tlie most worthy 
members of the Hindoo community have 
c6mc in a body to do me lionour — when 1 
observe that the address is signed hy must 
of those with whom I am intimate, and 
whose feelings will be gratified if I sit for 
my portrait, 1 cannot but comply with 
your request. 

(Signed) “ D. Hare." 

« 17 Feh. 1831.’* 

INDIGO. 

Tlie quantity of indigo of the last crop 
imported into Calcutta to the present date 
is 114«97C maunds. Thu following list 
will soew the reader the liouscs of agency 
by whose advances the indigo has been 
raised. Hiere were consigned to 

^ Mda. 

Messrs. Fergusson and Co 22,707 

Messrs. Alexander and Co...... 19,407 

Messrs. Cruttenden and Co 14,780 

Drustees of Messn. Palmer 1 

ud Co / 

Messrs. Mackintodi and Co. ... 8,795 

Mcasri. Colvin antf Co 8,069 

Sundry Eumpeansand others... 14,826 
Subdi^ nolives 18,326 

Tbtal... Factory maunds 1,14,976 
The Oup of 1829 was'l, 38,000 maunds, 
to that the crop of tbe last ytor fell short 
of the preceding year by 24,024 maunds. 


Hmt impuvtaiioiw of the lasi 
bean thus dispossdof: 

MM 

To Great Britain,. oeenjieoeaeeeeeee 74,163 


To foreign Europe 16,848 

To America 3,799 

To the Persian Gulf 10,184 

Total 1,04,994 


Leaving about 10,000 maunds in the mar- 
ket to be disposed of. — Sumachar Durpunr 
March 19. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE CLXROT OF TUB 
KSTAULISIIED CHURCH. 

The following has been printed as a cir- 
cular : 

At a Meeting of Ministers of the Esta. 
blislied Church, held at the Old Church 
Booms, at the suggestion of the Vene. 
rable Archdeacon Corrie, on Friday 
Morning, the 21^^ of January 1831, to 
take into consideralion the propriety of 
uniting in Prayer, and engaging others 
to do so, for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, it was agreed, 

" I. That the state of religion amoAgst 
those who profess and call themselves 
Christians, and the yet widely extended 
darkness of heathen nations, is such ns to 
call forth the most ardent sympathies of 
the followers of the Redeemer, and that it 
becomes the duty of each of them to he 
earnest at a throne of grace in pi eying for 
the prosperity of Zion, and the conversion 
of the world. 

** II. That, being convinced that ulF 
the good which is done upon earth is done 
by God alone, ns * it is not hy might nor 
by power, but by my Spirit, sailli the 
I#ord,’ and ns the Saviour is* the world 
hatii promised that, ' if two agree on 
earth as touching any thing that they shall 
ask, it shall be done for them of tny Fa> 
ther which is in Heaven,’ it appears that 
the sure means of bringing down that Spi- 
rit which enlightens, converts, instructs, 
and reproves the w'orld, and sanctifies and 
saves the rhtircli, is to engage Christians 
os extensively as possible to unite at stated 
hours, to proy the Father, that for Christ’s 
sake he would fiilhl the promise, and 
‘pour His Spirit upon all flesh.' 

“ HI. liiBt having so excellent an 
example, both in the mode and success of 
such unions, in the one established by 
Christians in Calcutta under the direction 
of the late Rev. D. Brown, so far back at 
1802, and publiriied in the MUwmmy /n- 
tetUgencerof 1828, it is thought expraiMit 
to adopt the same plan on the present occa- 
sion, with very slight alterations. ‘ 

IV. According to that plan, 
fore, the ministers present agree fo eik iS 
hour apart individually for prayer, aiHd 1U> 
engage their cdhgregotions and funds' as 
much as possible to unite with them seto- 
rally at the sotne hour. Tlie hour to be 
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from 8tx to seven o'clock every Sdibeth 
morning. (The paper then states the spe- 
cial objects for which the influences of the 
Spirit should be sought). 

This circular has provoked the animad- 
version of two papers, the Bengai Hurkaru 
and the Irulia Gazette. The former ob- 
serves : “ We must be excused for saying 
frankly, that the paper which we are now 
desired to reprint, and which seems to be 
something resembling resolutions to fast 
and pray regularly in future, is by no 
means creditable to the intellects of the 
concoctors, or likely to be productive of 
actual benefit to the cause of genuine 
Christianity. Wc should be grieved and 
shocked if any really impartial persons 
were to suppose us unfriendly to true reli- 
gion, but we are quite sure tliat the rea- 
sonable part of the public will distinguish 
between dislike of cant and bigotry, and 
enmity towards religion or its ministers. 
We are as anxious for the eternal welfare 
of our countrymen and of the heathen as 
any clergymen in Calcutta ; but we sliould 
be amongst the last to attach our names to 
such a document os that which has occa- 
sioned our remarks, lierause we think it 
worded in style that is more calculated to 
excite the contempt of sober Englishmen, 
and the ridicule of intelligent Hindoos, 
than to forward the end in view. The 
language of the conventicle is by no means 
suited to the spirit of the times, or to the 
peculiar condition either of our own coun- 
trymen or of our native fellow-subjects, 
'lite reverend orators Kettledrumle and 
Mucklewrath have put this sort of serio- 
comic slang out of vogue. It is implied 
ill the first proposition, or resolution, tliat 
die English in India arc in so deplorable a 
state, as regards their religious concerns, 
that it is positively necessary for certain 
pious gentlemen immediately to take such 
measures as are most likely to save the 
souls of die community. The plan that 
was suggested to die meeting was, that the 
reverend persons should remind the Al- 
mighty of his promises, and set apart a 
particular hour once a week for certain 
prayers in behalf of dieir benighted fellow- 
creatures ; the hour to be precisely from 
six to seven on every Sabbatli morning. 
This, it seems, is ^e only direct and 
effective way to convert the heathen and 
reform the professing Christians! The 
meeting should have recollected the old 
fable of the Waggoner and Jupiter. They 
should put their shoulders to the wheel, 
and not content themselves with ostenta- 
tious prayers for assistance. But let the 
resolutions speak for themselves. As for 
ourselves, we must repeat, we most sin- 
cerely regret the exceeding weakness and 
indiscretion of making public, placed as 
we are, among inteUigent Hindoos, of 
the rising generation, reveries of this des- 
Bcriptlon.** The Indm Gazette baa the fol- 
Anai, Jour. N.S. Vol. 6. No. 22. 


lowing romerin: However pufe end 
unobjectionable the object of this readi]. 
lions, end however euuted the seel of the 
ministers of the established diureh who 
have subscribed to them, we are not sure 
that it is in every respect a aeal according 
to knowledge, and we would tberefore 
hesitate to pronounce an unqualified cen- 
sure on those who find fault with the pro- 
ceedings, although, probably, they also m 
their turn, have not done adequate justice 
to the pious and benevolent endeavours of 
the subscribing clergy. There is, undoubt- 
edly, a fundamental difference between 
rational piety and spiritual pride and fana- 
ticism ; and although casual (fliservers may 
confound their characteristics, yet the 
ministers of the established diurch ought 
to lie the last to sanction such a confusion 
of ideas, and we hope that it is only in 
appearance that they have done so, if at 
ail, in the present instance. A sober- 
minded Christian, or a well-informed theo- 
logian, for instance, would inquire, what 
is that * outpouring of the Holy Spirit* 
which is sought after? These are the 
terms by which the miraculous communi- 
cation of divine powers to the primitive 
Christians is scripturally described; but 
doubtless the ministers of the established 
church are more humble in their aspira- 
Uons, although it were to have been wish- 
ed that they had also been more guarded 
in their language. Again, when they 
speak of * the state of religion amongat 
those who profess and call themselvee 
Christians ' as defective, and needing the 
benefit of their prayers, we cannot blame 
those who compare such language with 
that of him who, in former times, said, 

* stand by, for 1 am holier than thou ;* or 
of the persons who said, * we are the men, 
and wisdom will die with us although 
we cannot suppose that any such feelings 
cf undue self-estimation enter the bosoms 
•if :ulnisters of the established church. 
When we find tliat they met and agreed 

* to set an hour apart inUmduaUy for 
prayer,'— which, if the pious feeling had 
existed, they could, each and all, have 
done without meeting and agreeing to do 
bo, — some may be tempted to think that 
they have deprived themselves of that reword 
which is promised to those who enter into 
their dbsets, and shut their doors, and 
pray to their Heavenly Father, who is and 
who sceth in secret. But we feel assured 
that this was very far from their intention. 
On die contrary, it is evident that, by 
performing the stipulated act of devotion 
in private, they hope to entitle themselves 
to that reword which the Author of Chris- 
tianity has promised to those who prajf In 
secret ; while, at the same time, by makiqg 
it a matter of formal resolution and of 
mutual obligation at a meeting emvroea 
for the purpose, the proceedings of which 
are print^ and published to the world, 

(H) 
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they enjoy all the advantages of tliose 
praiseworthy per^ns, who loved to pray 
standing in the synagogues and at the cor- 
ners of the streets that they might tNS seen 
of men. Could any thing be more inge- 
nious as well as pious than an attempt to 
please both God and man by the same act 
of devotion being made both a private and 
u public one ? Let it no longer be said 
that the children of this world are in their 
generation wiser tlian the children of light. 
The latter have for once shotvn their supe- 
riority. We might mention other grounds 
on which the resolutions of the ministers 
of the established cliurch arc deserving of 
all praise and commendation, or nt least 
grounds on which they are capable of 
being defended. Hut we abstain. From 
what we have already said, we leave our 
readers to judge whether the resolutions 
have proceeded, not from spiritual pride 
and I'iiarisaic egotism, btitTrOin a pure, a 
humble, and a rntloiial piety.' Happy the 
church tliat has such worthy sons, subh 
aealous servants, and such able representa- 
tives, in these benighted regions *" 

COURT OF KUKiErr SING. 

Orders were dispatched to Koor Khurg 
Sing to guard vigilantly the passes of 
Cashmere, as it was probable that Syed 
Ahmed would attempt to proceed to that 
quarter; kheiauts were presented to the 
vakeels of Rujoory and Lodoo. From a 
communication of the news-viriterat Mol- 
tan, it appeared that an Engiisli gentle- 
man, named Parson, was travelling through 
tbal'counrry, and has with him some pre- 
sents for the Maharajah. Oflicers of that 
district were written to grant him eveiy 
assistance and hospitality, and a person 
with an elephant and ](X) horscA was dis- 
patched to Moltan, to convey him to court 
with due respect. Tlie vukcel of (he Unjah 
of fihaolpore was directed to write to liis 
master to afford this gentleman e\ery faci- 
lity in passing through his territories.— 
Jami Jehan Nuvxuht Match 

THE MAKTINIERE. 

We have always looked forward with 
interest totiie establishment of (he institu- 
tion to be denominated ** La Martini^Tc 
but we have never yet been able to ascer- 
tain whetlier tlic scheme, on which it is to 
he formed and conducted, has been defini- 
tively €sed. On the judgment and libe- 
rality shown in the adoption of regulations 
for its government will its efficiency and 
public utility depend. We learn that a 
plan of the building has been prepared, 
and has at last, it is said, received the 
sanction of the judges of the Supreme 
Court, with whom the matter entirely 
rests. It may not be improper, }ierhaps, 
to remind them that tliey have called for 
estimates to be opened on the 31st March ; 


siuce, if tliis is not remembered, a delay 
of anotlier twelvemonth may be.incurred 
in a business in which delays have been so 
great and frequent, tliat the whole has 
become a subject of public opprobrium.— 
Iiidm Gaz. 

THE ** TAM O'SHAMTEH.” 

It is iiretty generally rumoured that a 
disturbance of a serious and highly un- 
pleasant character, the particulars of which 
liave not been so minutely described to us 
as to justify our entering into details, lias 
occurred on hoard the ship 7'am 6'^ian- 
/rr, lately arrived at Madras. Several of 
the passengers, including a distinguished 
pubKc functionary on the Ceylon establisli- 
inent, were conhned to their cabins ; and 
it is reported that the gentleman (Mr. 
Ricketts), wlif> was delegated by the Kast- 
India coium unity to submit their grie- 
\ances to the llritisli lAigisIature, had been 
exposed to such gros^ursonal indignities, 
as to induce him to adopt the prudent 
course of shifting his quarters to a vessel 
(the LmnecuSf we believe) that was fortu- 
nately spoken with at 'tea. In the absence 
of tlie parties who stand charged with 
tlicse ** grave proceedings,’* we abstain 
from further observations, having no desire 
to prejudge a matter which is likely, we 
learn, to become the subject of legal in- 
vestigation.- John Jiuilf Mar. 8. 

C’apt. Lindsay, of the Tam O'Shftntcr, 
has publislieil a letter, in which he requfsts 
the public to suspend their judgment in 
the matter until it is investigated by tlie 
Supreme Court. 

KATIVK rilESS. 

We learn that another paper (tlie tenth 
native paper), printed in Bengalee, with 
a Persian translation, ha.s just appeared in 
Calcutta. The increase of newspapers for 
tlie perusal of the natives is a proof that 
knowledge is on Uic increase. Sliould all 
the papers recently published find such 
support as to be able to stand their ground 
for a twelvemonth, we shall indeed be led 
to the conclusion that the sun of know, 
ledge has really risen upon India, not 
again to set. 

Tlie plan of publishing a paper in the 
Bengalee and Persian languages has been 
fulfilled, and the paper appeared on Mon- 
day the 25th Phalgoon. We have seen 
the first number, but it contains no notice 
of the engagements or object of the edi- 
tor; only a few articles of intelligence, 
with a literal translation in Persian, fill 
four pages. We suppose the editoir will 
declare his principles in the neat i^laber. 
Be that os it may, we have now papdta of 
all sorts. Formerly, newspapers sppMred 
only in English. !!l^en men began to de- 
sire a paper in the Bengalee language. 
When this desire had been accoinpTisfaid, 
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another desire arose to see a paper both in 
English and Bengalee ; and the paper ap- 
peared. We had formerly no work in 
Persian and Bengalee, but now, through 
the favour of God, that cause of 
has been dispelled. We hear that another 
paper is about to be published at Cuttack, 
in the Bengalee, Persian, and Orissa lan- 
guages . — India Gaz., March 2:). 

farming ths tanks. 

We understand that the Government 
have invited tenders for the fanning of Lai 
l^iggee, and other public tanks, to the 
number of twenty-two. A fisherman has 
made an oflTer of 4,000 rupees for |M;rmis- 
sion to drag them fur llic term of one year; 
but that oiler, it is said, will not be ac- 
cepted, unless the man be prepared to ex- 
tend the engagement for a furtlicr period 
of four years on the same terms. This 
proceeding, we are informed, has excited 
no little surprise amongst tlic native popu- 
lation and our eastern Isaac Waltons, 
adopted, as it is, at a moment when it is 
notorioua that the Treasury is overflowing 
witli wealth, and the public expenditure 
kept a good deal within the limit of the 
public revenue. — John Built March 26. 

SUTTEES. 

A native paper says ; “A letter was 
published in tlic PruhhakuTt on the 6tii 
Choitre, signed * A Devotee to his own 
Faith,’ the object of which was to ascer- 
tain who among the editois of the Ben- 
galee and Persian papers published in this 
country, are in favour of or who are op- 
posed to suttees. We therefore oiler a few 
remarks. 

“ 'flic editor of the Persian paper Jam 
Johan Nama is Hurcc Hur Duttu, an in- 
habitant of Kolootolah in Calcutta, lie 
is, it is true, opposed to suttees, for when 
die regulation which prohibited them was 
published, the name of Kuree-Hur Duttu. 
os aflRxcd to the address of thanks carried 
up to the Governor General, was publish- 
ed in the papers, and we have heard that 
the English address was read to his Lord- 
ship by him, and that in the Bengalee 
language by Roy Kalccnath Chowdree. 
Of the three new papers which have just 
appeared, we are only acquainted with the 
sentiments of the editor of the Prubhakur ; 
there is not the smallest doubt of his being 
on the side of immolation. Though this 
paper has now been published but a short 
time, it has been extolled by almost all the 
respectable men of this city, and many in 
dfflferent parts of the country have sub- 
scribed to it, and are become its corres- 
pondents. The editor of the SoodheJinr is 
of the medical caste, .I^emchand Roy, of 
Kachra para ; we are nbt acquainted with 
bit xiewt of the suttee question, but we 
suspect he is no enemy to the rite ; be that 


n it may, he will not witlihold bis opi- 
nion. The editor of the Subha RajendrUt 
the Persian and Bengalee newspaper, is a 
Mahomedan. If he lie an enemy to the 
practice, it is neitlier a matter of regret or 
surprise ; but until he declares his opinion, 
we can say nothing on the subject.” 

STEAM- NAVIGATION. 

We ought not to have allowed tile re- 
port of the arrival of the H.C.'s steamer 
Diana to have found it^ way into our co- 
lumns, without welcoming into the waters 
of the Hoogly the first steamer that ever 
turned a paddle on this «ide of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Most of our readers will 
remember that this vessel was built a short 
period prior to tlic late war; and up to the 
time of her being purchased by Govern- 
ment and sent to Rangoon, was managed 
by the' late Mr. Anderson ; an individual 
who,' we cannot but think, did not meet 
his desert from the Calcutta, or perhaps 
we should say, the Bengal public. 

The first to introduce steam -navigation 
into India, wc fear that he, like most of 
tlio-»cwho originate improvements, obfaiii- 
ed himself little advantage from them. 
While she holds together, the Diana, as 
the first Indian steamer, cannot hut be an 
object of interest to all. To those who 
witnessed her doings in the Irrawady, and 
to whose minds her return to this port 
will recall many a day of enterprize and 
exertion, she will be peculiarly so. Wc 
understand that she has been at ength 
obliged to come to Calcutta, for a thorough 
repair of the engines ; which, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, they have never yet had. 
They have run with such occasional repairs 
ns the engineers themselves could give, for 
a period of eight years ; a proof at once of 
their original good quality, and of the 
'•sre which has Iwen taken of them. The 
Dh.na was not intended for a sea-going 
ste.i'.ner, but her continued passages from 
port to port on the Tenasscrim coast during 
the S.W. monsoon, have proved her to lie 
sea- worthy. 

The prospect of steam-navigation with 
England appears lately to have been 
darkened. We have reason, however, to 
believe that the subject is not altogether 
neglected at home, independent of the in- 
tended attempt of Mr. Waghom. By a 
private letter, dated in August last, now 
before us, we perceive that a sufficient 
sum of money had been subscribed for the 
hull, &c. of a steamer, in the hope that 
Uie Court of Directors would have granted 
a loan of the engines, lliis, however, it 
appears, has been refused ; but the project 
has not been given up. If attempted, the 
boiler is to be on a new principle— without 
chimney, only one-fifth the size of that 
of the Enterprise; and the consumption 
of coal is calculated not to exceed one- 
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thiiil, wiih tbe iulditioQal admntan that 
refuae coal can be used without Toss of 
power.— J&An lhiH, Marek 28 . 


HINDU, UAHOHBOAN, AND BRITISH 
GOTXRNMSNTS. 

In the R^ormer, Hindu paper, of 
March 1, is an essay, by a native corres. 
pondent, entitled *‘A Comparative View 
of the Three Indian Governments, viz. 
the Hindu, the Mahomedan, and the Bri« 
tish." The description of the three forms 
is extremely superficial ; the writer sums 
up their comparative merits as follows : 

** Having finished this short sketch of 
the three forms of government, I will 
now call your attention to a comparative 
view of them. And here I would re- 
mark, that since tliey are all, in regard to 
India, absolutely monarchical in their na- 
ture, it necessarily follows, that the secu. 
rity of the lives and properties of the sub- 
iects must at all times depend more or 
less on the discretion of their rulers. 1 
will not, however, dwell on this question, 
for the point I particnlarly wish to notice 
is the system of revenue adopted by these 
governments. 

** Although, under tlie Hindoo rajahs, 
the subjects had no proprietory right in the 
land they cultivated, whereas such a right 
existed under the Mahomedan, and still 
does exist under the British rule, yet it 
may be observed, that the Hindoo rajahs 
never received, as the laws of Munoo di. 
rcct, more than either one-sixth, or one- 
eighth, or one-twelfth of the actual pro- 
duce of the season, according to the nature 
of the soil ; which, on an average, exceed- 
ed by a trifle onc-cighth of the produce. 
Besides, the taxes they levied fell consi- 
derably short of those imposed by either of 
the two latter governments. Now, from 
the consideration of this circumstance, it 
appears plain, that under the Hindoo go- 
vemment the sovereign and the subject 
must have felt an equal interest in the im- 
provement of the country, since the amount 
of revenue depended on tlic annual pro- 
duce, and the sovereign could not force 
them to pay the revenue when the crops 
failed ; therefore, they had no chance of 
being overpowered to any great extent. 
On the other hand, Mahomedan and Eng. 
lish governments having established a flxed 
revenue, no reduction was made in favour 
of the cultivator on account of accidents ; 
they could not, therefore, feel equally in- 
terested in the labours of the agriculturist. 
I will, however, admit that the present 
system allowing a proprietory right to the 
subjects, they must naturally feel more in. 
terest in the improvement of their lands, 
had the rate of revenue been the same with 
that of the Hindoo government ; but the 
revenue liaving been increased consider, 
ably at the time pf the Mahomedan pad- 
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shawB, and still further augmented under 
tlie British nation, this consideration en- 
tirely looses its importance. If to tbia 
increased rate of revenue we add all des- 
criptions of taxes and duties which are 
eventually paid by the subjects, we may 
safely conclude, that instead of one-eighth 
going to the king, and the remaining seven- 
eights to die subject, seven-eighths are ap- 
propriated by the government, and but 
oiic-eighUi left to the subject.” 

The editor of the R^ormer (a Hindu) 
makes the following judicious remarks 
upon the essay of his correspondent : 

“ That erroneous notions on political 
questions do exist among the natives, and 
that 'very extensively, can be easily be- 
lieved from the numerous instances which 
we have been accustomed to see. It can- 
not, therefore, be denied, that it is neces- 
sary they sliould be publicly declared and 
corrected. The letter of * An Impartial 
Investigator * may beK^oked upon as such, 
and we think a very few words are suffi- 
cient to shew the weakness of the founda. 
tion on which he has raised his elaborate 
structure. His diift, as it appears to us, 
is to give a preference to the llindim 
dynasty above the Mahomedan and the 
British. We have nothing to do with the 
difference which may obtain between the 
Hindoo and the Mahomedan dynasties, 
for they arc both past, and a discussion re- 
garding their compai alive merits it not 
likely to be of any service to us. Ill re- 
gard to the comparative merits of the 
Ilindoo and the British Indian govern, 
ments, we must premise that there is no 
human institution in which defects may 
not be discovered, and it is not a fair way 
of arguing to draw general conclusions 
from particular premises. Our corres- 
pondent has attempted to point out one or 
two defects in the British system uf go- 
vernment, and has thence drawn a conclu- 
sion that the Hindoo dynasty, which be 
says was free from these defects, was pre- 
ferable. Wc would recommend him to 
extend his views a little furllier, and taking 
a general survey of botli, consider maturely 
on which side the balance of defects pre- 
ponderates. If he draws his conclusion 
from such a comparison, we have no 
doubt he will himself discover his mistake, 
and find that, taking all in all, the present 
Government is far more prefenbla to any 
which have preceded iu'* 

CULINA BEAHHINS. 

To the Editor of the Cowmoodee* 

I hear that tome residents in Cakutta 
have recently oxpreased a wish Uwt, wbila 
the honour of the Kooleenui is preaarvfjd, 
tliey may be forbidden to marry m^ny 
wives : this has filled roc with the Jiveliert 
pleasure. How wo (ladies,) suffer ftom 
tlie privilege tliey enjoy, I will inform you. 
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My father waa a man wboae family ho- 
nour had been tarnished. He must have 
married in his time at least forty wives, yet 
he never was at home. He was born in the 
house of his grandfather, and passed his 
days either in the Iwuses of his fathers- 
in.law or in wandering up and down 
the country. He sometimes came for four 
or five days to his faihers-in-law, after 
the lapse of several years; sometimes 
he visited them after an absence of ten 
years; but it was always a source of an- 
noyance to him. My fatlier’s residence 
was four hundred miles from my grand- 
father's house. How frequently he visited 
us does nut therefore need to Ije told. My 
grandfather had brought him from his 
country, and married him at once to my 
mother and her four sisters. He once vi- 
sited the country as 1 have hoard, and my 
mother and two of my aunts presented him 
with daughters. To the age of ten or 
twelve, neither my father nor my brothers 
ever took the least notice of us ; but when 
they began to apprehend lest our mothers 
sliould give us in marriage of their own 
accord, five or six most stupid fellows of 
our brethren by otlier mothers, and of our 
maternal uncles, as well as our father, 
brought a bridegroom into the village equal 
in age to our oldest uncle and there re. 
maiiicd concealed. Towards the evening, 
without the knowledge of our mother, and 
against our consent, tlicy took us away and 
married us all to him at one stroke. This 
event occurred fifty years ago, in all which 
time I have not once seen my husband; 
whether he be alive or not, I am ignorant. 
1 have passed my time in tlie house of my 
uncle, sometimes as a cook, sometimes as a 
servant. The proposed arrangement can- 
not benefit us. We have suffered that 
which was appointed for our destiny ; but 
wc rejoice, that others will not have to 
tread the same pntb. 

SuREEMUTEE UmUKEE DaBEE. 

THE GARROWS. 

We have heretofore noticed the disturb, 
ances among the Garrows. Tlie govern- 
ment troops have lately been sent against 
them, and there have been some slight en- 
gagements, in which a few of the Garrows 
having suffered, they retreated to the moun- 
tains. The governor-generars agent, Mr. 
Scott, has therefore determined to pursue 
them into tlieir own hills, for which pur. 
pose some troops have been assembled 
from Jorehat, and Jamalpore, who will 
soon proceed against them. We hope that 
their pride will now be lowered. 

Tliese fellows, though so contemptible, 
are exhibiting opposition to the power of 
die Hon. Company. Contediptible ene. 
mies must be repressed by corresponding 
exertions, as tlie Shastras testify. ** A 
contemptible enemy is not to be subdued 
by vaknir.*' 


Mr. Seottbas mibted troops 

of sudi a character, that is to soy, be tiM 
appointed to this service the Bunnsnsw^ 
reside in the Company's territories, in 
company with some regular froops, which 
creates a hope that the 'enemy will be 
speedily subdued. Be that as it may, 
the war with these wild stupid enemies 
costs the Company a lakh of rupees 
a year. The distress which many suffer 
I am unable to describe. The existence 
of this war fills the natives of Assam with 
dread ; the revenue is diminished by 10 or 
12,000 rupees, or even a greater sum. 
After tlie attack, I will send you intelli- 
gence that may transpire.— CAundrilta. 

INDIGO CULTURE. 

The Editor of the Sumackar Durjiun 
makes the following remarks upon the 
letter contained in the Bungo Doot, in- 
serted in p. BO. 

As our paper is published both in the 
English and Bengalee languages, we con- 
sider ourselves pledged to bring before the 
European community the opinions of Uic 
natives on those subjects in which they are 
interested, and to lay before the natives the 
opinions entertained by the British com* 
munity respecting their institutions. 

*' Wc have, therefore, this week, trans- 
lated from tlie Bwigo Duutt a letter on the 
subject of Indigo planters, that our Eu- 
ropean readers may be able to see, in what 
light some of the natives of the country re- 
gard the system by which indigo is at pre- 
sent raised. Let it not be inferred from 
this circumstance that we agree with the 
com>spondent of the Doot. There is doubt- 
less some exaggeration in his statements, 
lie has also ascrilied to the great body of 
indigo planters, those vices which charac- 
terize only a few individuals. In many 
districts the planters retain no club men, 
have no disputes with each other, and their 
ryots live in peace and happiness. The 
violence of which the writer in tlie JDool 
complains, is confined to but a few pro- 
vinces; and even in those disturbed dis- 
tricts, there are to be found men of the 
most upright principles, who would wil- 
lingly do any thing in their power to make 
the lives of the ryots comfortable, by the 
sweat of whose brow they are accumulating 
wealth. The violent passions and the uiu 
just dealings of a few men ought not, 
therefore, to be attributed to the whole 
body. In the districts of Jessore, Dacca Je- 
lalpore, and Kishnagur, there may possi. 
bly be men who hold the life ofa native os 
cheap as that of a pariar dog, and who keep 
a large body of ruffians in constant pay. 
But why should the innocent suffer for the 
guilty? We heartily wish the system 
upon which the cultivation of indigo is in 
some places conducted could be radically 
Tilo introduction of tbia mum*' 
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iMire hat been of the higheit benefit to 
India. It ^ves briad to mo poor ; it af- 
fords support to an immense number of die 
middling classes of society who are inter- 
dicted by the shastras from manual labour ; 
U enables the aumeendur to fulfil his en- 
gagements with government, and it gives 
us ouf only valuable article of export to 
Europe. Yet while it confers all these 
benefits on the country, we arc sorry to 
perceive, in the general body of the people, 
a strong prejudice against the cultiv.'itlon. 
This clearly points out the necessity of 
reform. Surely the government, which 
has overturned the empire of the great 
Mogul, is equal to the suppression of riots 
Committed within fifty miles of the capital 
We have heard, although we do not voticli 
for the fact, that, in some neighbouring 
districts, there arc not fewer than three hun- 
dred comjdainls wcekh/ in reference to in- 
digo plantations. If there be no other 
mode of allaying the animosity which thus 
subsists lietwecn the cultivators and the 
planters, it would even be advisable, irt our 
humble opinion, to lay a tax of a ru|JOC or 
two on each m.iiind of indigo in the dis- 
turbed districts, and from the pio(‘e(*(ls of 
this impost to support an additional judge, 
whose sole business should be to settle 
indigo disputes. Let him be constantly 
moving about the disitrict; let him endc.!- 
vour to trace the root of the disorder, and 
suggest to government the most decisive 
remedies. Such an officer should above 
all tilings possess one qualification. lie 
should be so complete a master of the col. 
loquial Bengalee, so as to l>e able to con- 
verse freely with the ryots. If he were on 
the spot to inquire into every dispute, and 
vested with full powers to act, the planters 
might dismiss their clubmen, and tliereby 
save the full amount of tlic additional t.ax. 

** Considering, as w*e do, the cultivation 
of indigo as of the highest benefit to the 
country, a source of wealth and prosperity, 
we shall be forgiven for enquiring, whe- 
ther a large share of the evils complained 
of may not be attributed to the very in- 
adequate remuneration given to the ryots? 
If they were living at vase, we scarcely 
think there would he such perpetual dis- 
turbances. Those who cultivate corn ex- 
hibit no such insubordination. \Vu are 
inclined to think that tfio many bundles of 
indigo are exacted for the rupee. We arc 
acquainted with one gentleman, whose pre- 
decessor was held in universal horror, who, 
on being appointed to the factory, culled 
the ryots and asked them how many bun- 
dles they could atford for the rupee, to live 
comfortably by the cultivation ? They 
named one or two bundles for the rupee 
(we cannot rememl>er which) less than 
thdr former master bad exacted. Hie gen- 
tleman agreed to the arrangement, and the 
consequence has been the total atisencc of 
all disturbance, so that tbc Judge of the 
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district, on quitting his post for aqotber ap- 
pointment, declared in Court, that from 
this gentleman's factory tliere had not dur- 
ing two years been a single complaint. 

** If the ryots were better paid for the 
indigo they raise, we are confident that 
they would not be so troublesome ; and a 
small advance upon the price would not 
ruin any planter. We have conversed with 
many planters, and are inclined to think 
that the cultivators do not gain as inucli by 
a bigah of indigo plant as they do by one 
of corn or any other produce. If this be 
tlie case, we cannot wonder at their indis- 
position to receive advances.” 

^aStras. 

LAW. 

The first law-tcrnT of the present year 
will finish this day. 

Tlie greater fiart of the causes have been 
trials cTpnrte, and there has been only one 
of any public interest, that of “ Wil- 
liam Thomas Blenkinsop, v. Octavius 
Palmer,” which was tried erpnrte on the 
17th instant. The plainlilT in this case 
was a Clergyman stationed at St. Thomas's 
Mount, and the defendant was a Military 
Surgeon, at fhe same station. Tlie action 
was in trespass against the defendant for 
criiniiial conversation with the plaintiir’s 
wife. To spare the feelings of the parties 
themselves, and from a regard to public 
morals, and decorum, we forbear publish- 
ing the evidence in this e.isc. — Verdict for 
the plalntiir, damages L’l),000 iiipecs.-- 
Mufl. Cour. Feb. ‘J2. 

ijontaati. 

LAW. 

SupiiFstE Court, March If). 

John Croft JIawkins, a commander in 
fhe Indian navy, was this day arraigned 
for piracy. The indictment conUiinetl four 
counts. The crime charged in the first 
count was, for conveying certain persons 
(n.*tming tliuin) upon the high seas, from 
off Zaiizebar, towards the harbour of 
Bombay, as slaves. The second count 
was the same as the first, only staling that 
the names of the persons conveyed were 
unknown. Tlie third and fourth counts 
were the same, respectively, as the first and 
second, only stating, that the conveying 
was for the purpose of the persons con- 
veyed being treated ns slaves. 

The prisoner pleaded “ not guilty.’^ 

The following evidence was then 
duced : — 

Lieutenant Edward Sharp was called) 
but before he was sworn be inquired whe- 
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ther, as an officer on board Uie ship during 
the voyage, he was bound to give evi- 
dence. 

After a little discussion, the judge (Sir 
J. Awdry) said the witness should be exa. 
mined, but he need not answer any ques- 
tions that he conceived might criminate 
himself ; but until such questions were 
put to him, he saw no reason why the exa- 
ininution tJiould not proceed. 

Lieutenant Sharp was then sworn.— 
Witness is a lieutenant in the Indian navy ; 
was iirsulicutunant on board the H.C. 
sloop Clioc, of which Capt. Hawkins was 
commander, on the 4th of January 1830, 
when he sailed from Bombay. Lieutenant 
G. Peters was second-lieutenant, Mr. Si- 
mon Fraser was assistant-surgeon, Mr. 
Wood was midshipmiui. Aficr leaving 
Bombay we proceeded to Bassailore, then 
to Muscat ; at Muscat we took a native on 
board. We then ]irocceded to Sucotra, 
thence to Zanzebar, and afterwards to 
Lindy. When we came to anchor in the 
river Lindy, Captain Hawkins went ashore, 
and returned the same evening, accompa- 
nied only by the bout's crew who took him 
ashore. The first time T w'cnt ashore, I 
went to a sbaik’s house, whose name was 
Nasora bin £sa. I saw some boys there. 
These boys were brought in to the pre- 
sence of Captain Hawkins, and he and 
the shaik were speaking together. I did 
not understand their language. We ic- 
innined ashore that day, and when w'e went 
aboard, the boys accompanied us, and came 
with us to Bombay. 1 did not see any 
money given to tlie boys, nor any written 
transactions. Nobody appeared to take 
any particular interest in the buys. I saw- 
boys at the shaik’s house on more than one 
occasion. On one occasion Dr. Fraser 
and the purser were there, but 1 don’t 
know if the shaik was present. Tlie boys 
w ere brought from within the house. 1 
did not enter the house. Through an in- 
terpreter the boys were asked if they would 
go on board ship, who replied they w-cre 
willing to go. The question was asked 
by the prisoner in Hindoostanee, and in- 
terpret^ to the boys. 1 understand Hin- 
doostanee. It was stated to the boys that 
they might return after a certain number 
of years; 1 think five years were men. 
tioned. I can't recollect the exact words 
in which prisoner spoke. I recollect on 
another occasion being at the shaik’s house. 
I saw one boy, the prisoner was present, 
and a similar conversation took place to 
that with respect to the other boys. There 
appeared no person interested for the boy ; 
no money was given, and no writing 
passed. This boy was brought on board. 
A boy named Mitchell was also brought 
on board; 1 was not present when he 
came, but I saw him on lioard. He came 
fo Bombay. I recollect his going on shore 
at Uniboora with a seaman, who returned 


without him : he was brought on board a 
day or two after, and^as punished in the 
usual way fur desertion : ffic Captain was 
present at the punishment. There were 
several native buglows near the ship at 
Lindy. I sent a boat to dhe of tliem by 
prisoner’s order ; two boys went in the 
boat but did not icturn; one boy’s name 
was Thomas Westrey, but the name of the 
other 1 do not recollect. On the day the 
boat left the ship, three other boys came 
aboard ; I think before the two boys left 
the ship. One of the three boys that 
came aboard had the name given to him of 
one of the boys that left the sliip— the 
name was Thomas Westrey. I did nut 
see w'here the three boys came from. The 
boys were entered in the roll by the cap- 
tain’s clerk, by uider of the captain. It 
is customary for the captain to examine all 
entries. There were three boys, named 
Charles Fox, Walter Scott, and Charles 

y ; tliey were the three first boys who 
came on board. I recollect the long boat 
being sent away from the ship; 1 prepared 
it by order of the Captain. Ten or eleven 
lascars, the scrang, and the interpreter, 
went in the boat. I did not observe any 
other persons in the boat but the men be- 
longing to the ship, except the man we 
had taken on board at Muscat. T did not 
think any of tliu boys had been at sea be- 
fore. When we left Lindy I think we 
had about thirty boys aboard. The age of 
the oldest was seventeen or eighteen years, 
that of the youngest aliout seven years. 
When we left Lindy we proceeded to 
Zanzebar. llie long bout returned to us 
at Zanzebar. When the long boat re- 
turned, I was not on board ; but when T 
came aboard I saw four new boys. Wo 
came from Zanzebar to Bombay witli 
thirty-tlirec boys. 

Cross -examined. — The Company’s ships 
always go with their colours flying. All 
the buys were treated as Europeans ; they 
received pay and provision the same as 
European seamen ; they were treated the 
same as English lioys would be, and were 
an English boy to desert, he would re- 
ceive the like punishment to that the 
African boy received for desertion. When 
tlie ship arrived in Bombay harbour on the 
i!5tb of June, the boys were allowed to 
exhibit themselves on board the same as 
English boys ; there was no concealment. 
Tlie Superintendent of the Indian Navy 
went on board to see the lioys, when he 
came from Poona ; it was nearly a month 
after the arrival of tlie vessel. Captain 
Cogan, the assistant-superintendent, came 
on board two or three days after the vessel 
arrived, and inspected tlie boys. All the 
boys aboard were allowed free communi- 
cation with each other; no impediment 
whatever was tlirown in their way. They 
appeared to be content with their situation. 

lle-cxamined.— TTie whole crew were 
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removed on board the Hastings previous to 
the Superintendent inspecting the boys, in 
consequence of the Clive going into dock. 

By the I think five years nrns 

stated as the time for the boys to serve ? 
The boy I stated at seven years of age was 
one of those to wiiom the term of five 
years was mentioned. I heard it men- 
tioned to them aboard ship, I never knew 
a case before where native volunteers were 
taken on board that their names were 
changed. The boys never made any ob* 
jection to be treated as Europeans ; they 
were put into messes with Europeans, and 
never objected toil; they rather liked it. 
'Hie majority of tlieir ages were about 
fourteen or fifteen years; they were ail 
old enough, so that in a few years their 
services would become valuable. There 
would be no objection to enlist European 
volunteers of their ages, and they would 
not be considered too young to be of ser- 
vice. 

J. F. Willoughby, Esq., sworn.— I am 
acting secretary to Government. (Mr. 
Willoughby handed in attested copies of 
two letters, one from the Superintendent 
of the Indian Navy, and the other a reply 
from the Secretary to Government.) 

To the Hon. Sir .Tnhn Malrolm, G.C.B., President 
and Governor in Council. 

Hon. Sir : Notwithstanding the very liberal 
ofFers made by Govemment to the Gogo lascarfi to 
enter in thcservice of the Hon. Company’ti marine, 
1 am sorry to nay it failed at the very moment, m 
I thought, of completion; between 3(KI and 4(iU 
having entered, when, all at once, without any ap- 
parent cause, they, to a man. hnike their engage- 
ment, and refused leaving Gogo to join their 
8hi|>s. It then became necessary to oinsider what 
could be done to man the ships, so as at all times 
to be available as men of war, with a well-trained 
crew. To man entirely with Eiiropcaiw will not 
only be very cxpcuBivc but prerjirinus ; indeed. In 
time of war, nearly imp<M8ible, without having 
the seamen aent from England. 

2. The class of sc.'uneu next to Europeans in 
this country for « ourage arc the Secdccs. or natives 
of Africa, from which race most of the Arabshipo 
are manned, particularly the Imnum nf hSusrut. 
Many of them have been in this service, and they 
are represented as a brave, hard-working, and do- 
cile race, making good seamen, and assimilating 
well with the habits of the Europeans, who like 
them. As those people mostly come from about 
the east coast of Africa, 1 would beg permission to 
be allowed to send acrulzer them to see if we could 
get some of the young lads to enter for the service. 
1 am told that we could get, in some parts of the 
coMt, plenty of volunteers ; and 1 have every hope 
that 1 shall he enabled, by entering those boys in 
tfane, to have a fine body of men to supply the 
places of the lascars, who, from serving only one 
cruise, can never be made available for theautics 
of war like the sepoys. 

I have the honour to be, hon. .Sir, 

Vour most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Chahlbb Malcolm. 
Superintendent’s Offlee, Bombay, 

Nov. 10, 1829^ 

No. 1.149 of 1829. 

MARlSra OBPARTMCNT. 

To Captain Sir Charles Malcolm, Superintendent 
of the Marine. 

5Br : I am dhwted to acknowledge the receiptof 
your letter of the 11th ult., end to convm to you 
tite auUMirlty of the Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil to send the Hon. Company’s ship of war aivs, 
under the eommaiid of Captain Hawkins, to the 
Gulf, and then to run down to the neighbourhood 
of Zaiiaebar, to ascertain whether Government 
can, throng that mens, obtain some young lads 


ftom the east coast of Africa to man the Hon. 
Company’s veiads of war. the vessel letimlag 
hack to Bombay by the monsoon. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

Vour most obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. P. WILLOVOUBY, 
Acting Secretary to Government. 
Bombay Castle, Dec. 10, 1829. 

Simon Fraser sivorii. — 1 am an assis- 
tant-surgeon in the lion. Company's ser- 
vice. I was appointed to the dive in 
January 1830, and went in her to the 
roast of Africa. Went to Bassadore, And 
afterwards to Muscat. We took on board 
there a considerable number of Spanish 
dollars. We then proceeded to Socotra, 
Zansebar, and the river Lindy. I went 
ashore at Lindy. I went to a shaik’s house 
in company with the first-lieutenant and 
Captain Hawkins. I went to the shaik's 
house on my arrival, and every day during 
my stay at Lindy. 1 generally met the 
prisoner at the sliaik's house in the even- 
ing. It was a Bort^f fort. I heard seve. 
ral conversations pass between the prisoner 
and the shaik ; tlierc were several allusions 
made to boys. I never went on duty to 
the shaik's house. I saw three or four 
African boys there. They came from a 
room, and remained in the court-yard. I 
believed the boys came out in consc(]uence 
of a conversation between Captain Haw- 
kins and the shaik. Nobody came with 
them ; I heard a bolt or lock drawn ; but 
do not know whether tlic bolt was inside 
or outside of tlie door. Captoin Hawkins, 
the first-Iicntcnant, and another person, 
who frequently acted as intcr]>reter, were 
present ; he interpreted on this occasion. 
As far as I could understand, the Captain 
svislicd him to explain to llic boys that they 
w-ere going in the TftV, to rtmain for five 
years, and then, it they liken, to return 
to tlieir country. I am sure that is what 
the Captain wished to be said to tlic boys, 
but I cannot tell what was said to them, 
not understanding the language. Tliey 
were sent on Imard the Clivc; they had no 
Ollier clothing than longooties. No money 
passed, nor was any writing given. Hierc 
were no marks on tlie persons of the boys. 
I recollect going up the river Lindy. 'Ine 
captain, the firsUlicutenant, the purser, 
myself, the boatswain, two or three mid- 
shipmen, the boat’s crew, and a guide, 
were in the boat. We remained there 
one nigl^t. I saw a good many African 
boys there. I cannot say if any conver- 
siUion passed between the captain and the 
shaik about the boys; the sbaik spoke 
Arabic. Hiree boys accompanied us back; 
they came on board with us. I rilw M 
money, nor any writing given. The CKr 
was at Lindy very near a mondi ; wo ar- 
rived at the latter end of April, and re* 
moined till tlie 24tb of Mey. 1 recollect 
oecing the Nacodnb of a native veoul on 
board the Clive, When he was on board, 
he woa surrounded by accnsidersble num- 
ber of boys. I did not see him eooM on 
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board; two or three boys were on board 
before be came. The captain was sitting 
in his cabin, and the firsUlieutcnant and 
some boys were also in the cabin ; scarce* 
ly any conversation took place in the cabin. 

I do not recollect having seen any money 
going over the ship’s side. I heard the 
captain say that the money that was taken 
at Muscat was for the purpose of giving 
bounties to the volunteers ; but I do not 
recollect at what part of the voyage. I 
recollect one of the boys being dead ; he 
was dead when I saw him. I believe he 
was sick, and complained of a .slight head- 
ache on the night before. 

Cross-examined.— The boys who came 
out of the house accompanied us to the 
vessel ; they appeared quite happy going 
to tlie ship ; they were afterwards clothed 
like other people on board the ship. 

By the Judge. — Going from the shaik’s 
house to the boat, the captain gave one of 
the boys his musket to carry, and he ap- 
peared pleased. The boy that died had 
no appearance of disease, nor any external 
injury. 

George Peters sworn. — I am a lieute- 
nant in the Indian navy ; was on board the 
Clive on her voyage to Lindy. We re- 
ceived money on board ut Muscat, but I 
do not know how much ; it was placed in 
the steerage in a chest, and was under the 
captain's charge. About ten days after 
we arrived at Lindy, ten boys were brought 
on board; about twenty more came on 
board whilst we remained at Lindy. The 
launch was sent from the ship ; it had no 
boys on board when it went away ; when 
it came back four boys were on board. 
The interpreter went in the launch, and 
took some money with him ; 1 do not 
know how much he took, or whetlier he 
brought any back or nut. Whilst on shore 
on leave, one boy ran away ; other boys 
who had leave returned. 

By the Judge. — They had leave on con- 
dition to return in the evening; about 
twenty obtained leave. 

Lieut. Sharp recalled. — Some money 
was taken on board at Muscat: there were 
some thousand of dollars, but 1 do not 
know the amount. A great sum of money 
went out nt Lindy. Some trifling articles 
were received on board, but 1 believe not 
to the whole amount. 

Cross-examined —It is usual Tn the 
service to draw money at Muscat to pay 
expenses along tlie coast when going on an 
expedition. Tliere were four African boys 
on board before we left Bombay. Tlie 
European and African part of tlie ship’s 
crew always went on shore on Sunday ; 
Uiey conversed freely with the natives. 
The four Africans taken f^om Bombay 
had English names ; 1 believe tliey under- 
stood their own language, for 1 saw them 
conversing with the other boys soon after 
they came on board. 

Atiui.Jour. N. S. VoL.6. No.22. 


Shaik Moideen sworn.— I was lermg 
on board tiie Clivein. 18S0, and went In 
her to Lindy. I went in the launch from 
Lindy to Keshoorou. Mahomed Ibrahim, 
a native pilot, two of the shaik of Lindy’s 
men, and a kscor crew, were in the 
launch. I was ordered to go with the 
dubash where he desired mo. Tliere were 
two bags of money put into tbe boat; one 
was loose, and the other was tied. Tbe 
dubash and tbe two men left us at Keshoo- 
roii, and returned in twelve days, bringing 
three boys with them. When they went, I 
do not know whether they took any money. 
Mahomed, the dubash, had charge of the 
money. No money was paid to the boys 
in my presence. No one was attending on 
the boys except Mahomed and tlie two men 
1 tottk in the boat. Tlie two men then 
left us, and I took the boys into the boat. 
We then went to Kirbinja. The duba^ 
again went away about twelve o’clock, and 
returned at four, bringing witli him a man 
and a boy. He called to me to bring the 
boat nearer tbe shore, which I did; be 
then asked me to give him twenty.four 
dollars out of the boat. He gave them 
into the boy’s hand, who immediately 
transferred them to the man who accom- 
panied them. The man to whom the 
money was given then went away, and 
the boy came with Mahomed Ibrahim into 
the boat, which proceeded to Zanzebar. 
Tliere were then four boys in the boat, 
who were taken on board tbe Clive* 

Cross-examined. — The launch was 
away from the ship nineteen or twenty 
days. During this time wc used to go 
ashore for provisions; rice and vegetables 
were purchased by Mahomed Ibrahim ; I 
do not know to what amount. The four 
boys came willingly ; they were not 
brought by force. 

lle-ezamined. — I cannot say how much 
the provisions cost. Two bags of rice and 
.-.oinc vegetables were purchased : in Bom. 
bay the rice might cost five or six rupees a 
bag, and the vegetables about seven ru- 
pees. 

By the Judge . — After the boys came 
into the host, 1 remained one day, as there 
was not sufficient water to take the boat 
out. The boys could have escaped if they 
wished ; they got out of the boat and re. 
turned to it themselves. Tlie man to whom 
one of the boys gave tlie dollars did not 
appear to be a relative ; he merely siud, 
when he went away, “ I’m going.” 

Captain R. Cogan produced the follow- 
ing copy of the instructions given to Capt. 
Hawkins on leaving Bombay, in the CUve, 
in January 1830:— 


NaaOoflSSO. 

To J. C. Hawkins, Esq., Actinu -- — ^ 

the Hod. Comimny’s SIotp^ W« 

Captain Sir Charles Malcolm, Knt, Superin- 
tendent of the Hon. Company's Mwine, fcc. 

Having received on boyd vour 
stares for four months, sadr" itlor ava 


(I) 
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JDpnthf, with aa much food bbcult aa you can 
«tow, you are herelw required and directed to pro- 
gpik to sea in the Hon. Company’s sloop of war 
tStoe# under your command, and make the best of 
* jmr way to Baasadocet where you are to land the 
BCOiei and provisiona, and ddlver the packets and 
letten under your diarge to the senior officer ; 
diould that oflicer not find it necessary to detain 
you. or diould no senior ofRcer be there, or any 
order left for your guldance,you will proceed in the 
cfkiecf of your voyage as detailed In ymir orders 
herewith enclosed. 

Your strictest attention is required to the Ge- 
neral Order dated 3d October 1829. 

Given under my hand at Bombay, this 4th day 
of January 1830. 

(Signed) CRAULBa MAX,roLM. 

P.S. — If the completing the CHve to the above 
order in spirits and Biscuna is likely to detain her, 
she will complete at Bassadore with sufficient to 
last her until the middle of June. 

(Signed) C. M. 


To J. C. Hawkins. Esq.. Acting Commander. 
Hon. Company’s Stoop of liar Clive. 
Superintendent's Office. Bombay, Jan. 4. 1(139. 
Sir: It having been deemed expedient by this 

B vemment, aa per inclosed copy of a letter from 
r. Secrctai^ Willoughby, under date loth Dec. 
1889, to raise seamen for the Hon. Company's ma- 
rine, from the const of Africa and the adjacent 
islands, you are, after having (icrfonneil the in- 
structions contained in my letter (No. 20 of l(i3(>i 
of this date, directed to proceed to the coast of 
Aftica and islands In its vicinity, for that puriHwe, 
and adopt the best means for entering for the ser- 
vice as many able-bodied lads as you can. in age 
trom twelve to eighteen, free from all disease or 
bodily infirmity, and of that compact symmetry 
best fwculateri for seamen. 

You are authorised to employ, on reasonable 
terma, an agent to assist you in this duty, mid to 

g ve these 1^ the bounty agreeable to the regula- 
Ni, or a reasonable sum more, should that not 
be thought a sufficient inducement. 

You will rate these lads as marine boys on board 
your ship, and pay the strictest attention to their 
morals, and the speedy attainment of their pro- 
Ibulon : and you will pmorm this duty with the 
strictest delicacy and consldemtion, and avoid, os 
much 08 possible, giving umtnwe to the Mahome- 
dafi governments : os upon the success of this 
measure the efficiency of the Hon. Company’s 
marine service will very materially depend. 

You will keep a private journal or every trans- 
action that occurs during your cruise, which will 
be forwarded to me on your return; with a report 
on what vou consider tne best means of engaging 
the lads lor the service. 

You will visit the Island of Socotra going and 
coming, and report on the anchorage at Wh sides 
of the island, with such facilities or advantages it 
may poosess for fornihig a coal dniAt on it, for the 
ateam navigation between thia island and the Rod 
Sea. 

You are to engage no more than sixty of the 
.Seedy boys, os that number win be sufficient for 
the present. 

You are to Instruct Lieutenant Peters, in con- 
junction with the master, to make a useful survey 
of sudi ports and harbours at Socotra and other 
places, that nay be usefiil to navigation in gene* 
ral, but to detain the vessel os little as possible 
from the more Important duties on winch you are 

I have thehonour to be. 

Sir. your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) CiiAni>xs Malcolm, 
Superintendent. 


Captain Cogan also produced a ropy oP 
the list of the ship’s crew, signed by 
Captain Hawkina, showing the datea of 
entry and names given to thirty.four Afri- 
can boys. 

An African interpreter was called in. 
but previous to his being sworn os inter- 
preiinr, Mr. MMey desired to ask him a 
question, which was complied with. 

Mr. Did you not tell one of 

the African Imys that he was to tail the 


grand jury that lie went unwillingly on 
board the C/we ?-»I did not. 

Two African interpreters were then 
sworn. 

Mitchell, an African boy. after being 
questioned as to the nature of on oath, was 
then sworn and examined. — My name is 
Mitchell ; my native name is Nursee. Tlie 
name of my tribe is Mohiou. I do not 
recollect my father and mother. I left 
my country fuur years ago. 1 was very 
young when 1 left, and do not recollect 
bow old I was. 1 was about the size of 
the youngest of our boys. When I left 
my country I came to Lindy and was pur- 
chased. Nasora was my master in Lindy. 
Nasora’s man brought me to Lindy. When 
I came to Lindy, I was working at my 
liberty. Nasora gave me work ; he was 
the ruler of the country. 1 tliought I was 
a slave. 

You spoke abou|^ having been pur- 
chuseii, what did you mean by that? — 
'J'liey could not make us slaves hy acts of 
purchase; but if we desired to go, tliey 
let us go. 

Do you recollect going on board ship ? 
— 1 was asleep when I was taken on 
board; T was asleep at night; and the 
next morning a white man came to me 
and said, ** go aboard ship/* and I went. 
[Witness here pointed out the prisoner as 
the person who told him to go on board ship.] 

Do you understand for what purpose 
you were going aboard?—! thought in my 
lieart that I was purchased. 

Were you willing to go aboard ? — When 
I was told to go. T went. 

Would you rather have remained on 
shore, or goalmanl? — I was a sbve ; and 
being helpless, I went. 

Suppose your master told jou, if you 
liked to go, you could go; or if you 
wished to remain, you might remain ; what 
would you have done? — 'llic captain told 
me. and 1 went along with him. 

Did you go on board ?— Yes. 

Did you ever leave the ship ? — No ; I 
was always aboard. 

Did you ever receive any punishment 
aboard ?- -Yes. 1 was punished by the 
captain. 

V/as that off Lindy? — When the ship 
came from Lindy into the harbour of Um- 
boura, I was flogged. 

Do you know why you were flogged ? 
—I ran away in Uml^ra ; 1 was after- 
wards seised and flogged. 

What was your reason for running 
away ?— Tlie people of my caste on board 
ship said to me. why do you stay here? 
these people are not good. 

Did you receive any money at Lindv ? 
—I did not, nor at any other place till I 
came to Bombay. 

Were you told at Lindy. or anv other 
place, that you would be allowed to re- 
turn to Lindy at any future time ?— No. 
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Hate you received any money since you 
came to Bombay ? — Yes, 1 receive regu> 
lar pay. 

Lieutenant Sharp was recalled, and 
said witness was one of the boys brought 
from Africa. He was not present when 
he was negociated for. 

Mitchell examined by the Judge. — When 
the captain told you to go aboard, did 
the captain speak to you or any one 
else for him ? — TIte captain himself spoke 
to me. 

Did he speak to you in any way that 
you could understand?— I did not under* 
stand. 

Did ony one else explain it to you ? — 
The captain himself told me. 

By the Advocate General. — You said 
somcUiing about four men, who are they ? 
—I do not know. 

Did they understand your language ? — 
No. 

How could you understand Captain 
Hawkins when you did not know bis lan- 
guage? — 1 did not understand him, but I 
went. 

By the Jiulgc. — Did tlie captain, Na- 
sora, or any one else, speak to you about 
going aboard ship whilst you were in Lin- 
dy?— No. 

Did they say any thing to you at all ? 
— When the captain came tlicre they said 
nothing to me. 

Was the country you came from to 
Lindy far away or near?— Near. 1 was 
fifteen days coming ; I came by land. 

Had you ever been at sea before you 
went abwrd the ship?— 1 used to go to 
the shore to look at the sea. 

By the Advocate Genera/.— Did the 
white man by any signs indicate to you 
that you were to go on board ?— He did. 

W'as the ship then in sight? — It was. 

William Hays, another African boy, 
sworn.— 1 have forgotten my native name, 
it is so many years ago. I recollect going 
aboard ship ; 1 was called Beer before that 
time. My country is near Mohiou ; from 
thence 1 came to Lindy. I was at Lindy 
one day, and tlie next day was put on 
board. Nasora bin £sa purchased me one 
day, and the next day he sent me aboard. 
I came from my country to Lindy in one 
day. Mahomed bin £sa put me in a boat 
and went away ; he sent a Seedy with me, 
and when I went aboard I saw white men. 
There were six boys in the boat. I did 
not receive any money before I came 
aboard sliip ; I have received money since 
I have been in Bombay. 1 was a slave in 
Oongan. 1 was working in the house of 
Nasora bin £sa ; he gave me fish to eat. 
I never received any money in my own 
country. I recollect my father ; he taught 
me to work when 1 was with him ; he 
was a tiller of the ground ; he taught me 
to sow seeds. My father was his own 
master, but my mother was a slave; my 


father bad land of liis own. After I left 
my father I went to service with Moo- 
geesa ; lie fed me and gave me clothes. I 
occasionally asked leave to go away for 
two or three days, and obtained it. The 
captain asked me if I would go with him, 
and I said I would. A man told me that 
the captain said if I liked I might go w ith 
him, and I said I would. I was tied in 
Lindy. 

One of the African boys, named Tho- 
mas Westrey, was next called into court, 
and when placed in the witness-box his 
head could scarcely be seen ; be appeared 
not mora than six years old. Seven or 
eight other African boys were called in, 
and Lieutenant Sharp was recalled, who 
identified them all as being some of the 
boys brought in the CHoe to Bombay. 

The case for the prosecution here closed. 

On the prisoner being called upon for 
his defence, lie read it from a paper which 
he held in his hand. The only evidence 
produced was to the prisoner’s character, 
when Major Dunstcrville, Captain Cogan, 
Dr. Barra, and Captain Clendon, were 
called, who spoke in the highest terms as 
to the prisoner’s being a humane and ho- 
nourahle man. 

llie learned Judge charged the jury, 
minutely commenting upon the different 
parts of the evidence as he priH'eeiled. 

The jury then retired, and upon their 
return gave a general verdict of gudtt/t but 
with a strong recommendation to mercy, 
from the peculiar circumstances under 
which the prisoner had been placed. 

Til reply to two questions put to them by 
the Judge, they stated their belief to he- 
ist, that the boys came willingly on 
board ; 2d, that tliey were obtained by 
purchase. 

April 12. 

A motion having been made by the de- 
fendant’s counsel in arrest of judgment, 
the court this day heaid and overruled the 
objection. The learned judge stated it as 
bis opinion that the judgment should not 
be arrested, but that in consideration of 
what had been advanced upon the subject, 
be was willing to respite the sentence till 
the next sessions, when the bench would 
probably be full, in case the prisoner 
should prefer such a course being taken. 
However, after some consultation, his 
counsel stated that the prisoner wished the 
sentence to be passed without further 
delay ; — in consequence of which his lord- 
aliip addressed liim in the following 
terms: 

** You stand convicted of the capital 
crime of piracy, in breaking the laws 
passed for abolishing the slave trade, — 
laws the efficiency of which lias l^en for 
some lime past an object of peculiar soli- 
citude willi the legislature, and the enfor- 
cing of which is entrusted to your profes- 
sion, as one of its peculiar, and, in time of 
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peace at len!i|« jbt most important dtitiea. 
But whilst jouf situation, as a gentleman 
and a naval officer, can only be considered 
aa aggravating your offence, I am happy 
to say that it is not sullied by any of those 
additional horrors, which, though not 
essentially necessary to constitute the crime 
of the African slave-trade, have given to 
its picture some of its blackest ff'atiires, 
and have perhaps chiefly tended to ctccite 
public indignation against it. That the 
staves were kindly treated when on liuard 
your ship, is undisputed ; and 1 tfivu you 
full credit for the honesty of your convic- 
tiopf that you were conferring on them 
the blessings of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion. But the rule is universal, that no 
man may do evd that good may come , and 
the plea has been in this case expressly dis- 
allowed liy the legislature, as it was upon 
that very plea that the slave-trade, now 
abolished, was originally defended among 
civilized nations. 

** Nor will it avail you, except in miti- 
gation, that you satisfied your own mind 
that the boys were willing to serve. The 
jury, on sufficient evidence, have found 
that to be the fact; but in so finding they 
have done justice to your humanity at the 
expense of your discernment; for the 
slightest reflection must have convinced 
you, tliat even if you could have made n 
slave comprehend that it was your pur. 
pose to give him an option, it was such an 
option as he never could dare to exercise ; 
as a refusal would only leave him to the 
vengeance of the master whose plans that 
refill had defeated. Nor, supposing the 
slave’s willingness to be aiccrtained, could 
it he allowed to justify his being purch.'ised 
without at once rendering the abolition- 
laws waste paper ; except, indeed, as far 
as they would then tend to aggravate the 
horrors of the tnulc. For however diffi- 
cult it may beta communicate with the 
individuals tliernsclves, European slave- 
dealers would have no difficulty in making 
persons in the Shuik of Lindy’s cniuiition 
understand, that such previous ill-treat- 
ment, as would make any change accept- 
able as a relief, was indispensable to the 
safety of the traffic. On this, amongst 
other grounds, I am satisfied tliat such 
consent as a slave could give w'ill not vary 
the law of the cose. In one or two in- 
stances, indeed, those who were taken arc 
such children that the very mention of 
their consent would be a mockery, and that 
it is hard to believe it was really intended 
that they should go home after four or five 
yean* Hie arbitrary art also of changing 
their names was eminently calculated to 
obstruct their availing themselves of the 
permission, and strongly characterizes the 
actual' slavery of their condition, however 
beneficially the master’s power may have 
been intended to be exercised. 

** 1 do not, however, impute to you that 


iliesc things were done on sordid calcula- 
tion; they were more probably the casual 
circumstances of a course of conduct sub- 
stantially unjustifiable. You were pro^ 
bably induced by zeal for the service, and 
by anxiety to distinguish yourself as an 
active officer, to do that by illegal means 
which you found it impracticable to do 
legally, and to tliink yourself at liberty to 
misapply, in the purchase of slaves for the 
service, those funds with which you were 
entrusted expressly as a bounty to volun- 
teers. 

** The case being one of novelty and im- 
portance, though I confers I do not think 
it one of much difficulty, I am glad that I 
feel it my duty, on otlier grounds, to 
adjudge a punishment of such a nature, 
that before the heaviest part will have been 
suffered, you will be able to learn 'whether 
the opinion of those who advise his 
Majesty at home diiligs from mine ; but 
after giving much weight to the jury’s 
very proper recommendation to the utmost 
lenity of the court, I could nut feel myself 
justified in sentencing you fur such a vio- 
lation of u law, which is under the parti- 
cular charge of the naval profession, to less 
punishment lh.it what 1 ant going to pro- 
nounie. 'I'he sentence of tlie court is, 
That you he Iransjwrted to the east coast 
New South IVales for the term af seven 
years.” 

On the day succeeding thaton which tlie 
aforegoing sentence was pronounced, the 
negro hoys brought hy the Cltve from Zan- 
zebar were taken before Mr. De Vitre, 
the senior magistiutc of Police, and in. 
formed, through an interpreter, .that they 
were to consider themselves at perfect 
liberty to go wherever they pleased. They 
were given to understand that the usual 
bounty would he paid them if they would 
return on board ship, but that in case they 
wished to go back to their parents, care 
would be taken to send them to tiic country 
from where they came. 'J'he elder ones 
resolutely declined both offers ; tliey ap- 
peared in high spirits, and persevered in 
the determination to remain on shore. They 
apiMiared, however, alarmed at the conse- 
quences of the younger ones following 
their example, and, afU>r a little persua- 
sion, proceeded in prevailing upon a large 
nuinbcr of them to return on board ship.— 
Jtomh. Cour. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

KATIVX XDUCATION. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the 
Bombay Native Education Society, held 
on the 19th April, the Right Honourable 
tbe Earl of Clare took the chair. The 
prize boys of the English school read and 
translate tm>a voce from Mabiotta intd 
English, and were examined in the bigbef^ 
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branches of mathematics. The boys read 
English very fluently, and all present 
seemed highly delighted at the progress 
they had made. The Mahratta and 
Goojralhee scholars were examined in 
their several languages. The prizes 
were then distributed by the Governor, 
in awarding which liis Lordship expressed 
himself much pleased with what he had 
seen. The report was then read by the 
secretary, which shortly detailed the result 
of the Society's labours since its establish- 
ment. It appeared that about USO boys 
had entered the English scliool, fifty had 
left it with a competent knowledge of 
the language, of geography, and mathe- 
matics. 

The Society has fifty-six Guzerathce and 
Mahratta schools, containing about 3000 
hoys under a course of education. Tlie 
report further mentioned that the schools at 
Poona, Kaira, Surat, and Dharwar ap- 
peared tlie most flourishing, and Mr. El- 
liot, it was stated, liad taken much trouble 
in assisting the Society’s views. Among 
the books in the press we observed a Mali, 
rntta and English Dictionary nearly finish- 
ed, which lia.s been the fitiits of five years 
of labour and diligence, unremittingly 
carried on by Capt. Molesworth and the 
two Mr. Candys. Translations of other 
useful books were noticed as nearly ready. 
The report stated that the siiiii realized for 
the Elphinstonc Professorship amounted to 
*i,1 (},31 4 rs. ; the outstanding balance was 
36,950 rs. A professor is, we believe, 
soon expected out, the gift being in the 
hands of Mr. Elphinstonc. We were glad 
to hear that the Society had in contempla- 
tion the opening one of the west scholar- 
shi))s. The funds of the Society were most 
flourishing, having a balance in hand 
iiniounting to rs. 18,1G9 ; 3 • 7. On mov- 
ing the several resolutions, some interest- 
ing addresses were made. The Noble 
PriHiident remarked tint be had a difficult 
task to perform, follon ing in the footsteps 
of two such men as had preceded him, but 
that he would never >ield to any in anxiety 
fur the welfare of the institution, and an 
earnest desire to do it all the good that lay 
in his power. Mr. Newnham, Sir John 
Awdrey, Jugoihath Sunkersett, Fraiujec 
Cawojec, and Cursetjee Munackjee also 
addressed the meeting. — Bombay CouruT, 
April 16. 

sui J. P. oaAKT. 

The Bombay Gasette has the following 
paragraph relating to this personage (who, 
though summoned to England, seems in 
no haste to quit Calcutta), and we are at 
a loss to guess whether it be grave or jocu- 
lar. Referring to a paragraph in the Rcn- 
gal Harkaru, respecting the condition of 
the steamer Enterjtrue (which paragraph 
the editor of the Gaxtte contradicts, as 


" very incorrect*’), it is observed i ** It 
will be seen by the following paragraph 
from the Bengal Hwkaru, tlwt the steam 
vessel, in which that estimable man Sir 
John Peter Grant proceeded fo Calcutta, 
has been found to have a hole in her bottom. 
This vessel it must be borne in mind, was 
only just out of dock, at the time of her 
departure from Bombay. We say nothing, 
but we feel the more. That the life of so 
eminent a man should have been so risked, 
we shudder at;— that he has been preu 
served we rejoice at, how much, few can 
tell.” Laud we the gods ! 


CONVEVAMCEN FROM PANWELL TO POOKAIl. 

Vehicles for passengers have began to 
run between Panwell and Poonali. 'fhey 
consist at present of a sociable, a shi. 
gratnpo, buggies, and a carriage (no name) 
of “ a peculiar construction, capable of 
accommodating three passengers with com- 
fort.” On the completion of the new 
road on the Bhore Ghaut, two mail 
coaches are to be started to run regularly, 
A person who travelled the route, states 
that he left Bombay at seven o’clock r.xi , 
and reaching Pan well at midnight, found 
a phaeton ready, in which he was conveyed 
safely and comfortably to the foot of the 
Ghaut, where he found palankeens pre- 
pared to carry the passengcis to Khandalla, 
where a barouche was waiting, in which 
they reached Poonah at two f.m. on the 
ensuing day, making the period occupied 
in tlie journey ten hours — one passed in 
the tavern at Pan well, another at breakfast 
at Wurgoum, and another lost in changing 
horses five times, 'flie rate of travelling 
was eight miles an hour over a road in 
excellent order. The fares, inside forty 
rupees, outside fifteen. 


Vmia. 

The Bombay CouricTf of April 1 6tli, has 
the following extract of a letter from Persia, 
dated in December lost : ** In Persia we 
have our troubles, which at any otlier time 
might have been sufficiently interesting. 
Hasson Allee Meerzo, Governor of Ker. 
man, and brother by the same mother to 
the Prince of Sliecraz, has invested the 
ciudel of Yezd, which is hold by Abdul 
liozak Khan, hereditary chief of the pro- 
vince. This person two years ago drove 
from the government of that country one 
of the Shah’s sons, and has since maintain- 
ed himself in a kind of semi-indepen- 
dant authority, sending presents to the 
Shah occasionally, and neitlier paying the 
regular revenue of the province nor 
ing the royal firmans. Hassan Allee 
Meerza marched from Kerman to reduce 
the refractory chief, in which he hci sot 
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yet succeeded, ^nd the Shall, alanned by 
Haasan Alice's proceedings, which indi- 
cate an intention of marching to Ispahan, 
as soon as Yezd shall have fallen, has 
called on Abbas Meerza to march an army 
into Arak nominally for the reduction of 
Yezd, but really (as it is supposed) to 
keep his brother in check. 

** Hassan Alice declares that, if the 
prince royal should march an army against 
Yezd, he will oppose him, for that he con- 
siders Yezd his own. The chief of Yezd, 
believing that Abbas Meerza cannot move 
his army to so great distance, says he will 
submit to Abbas, but to no one else. 
Hassan Alice is very popular in Arak, 
and it is supposed that he has been en. 
couraged by the tribes of that province 
and of Pars and Kerman to oppose the 
prince royal, with a promise of support 
should he man'll to Ispahan. Abbas is 
collecting his troops nl .lingan, on the 
road to ‘feliran, and jiruposcs to march 
upon Koone, whence his motion^ will be 
regulated by ciiciiinstance^. 

“ The Shah, it is said, will take no part 
in the business, leaving Alibas .Meerza, ns 
heir to the throne, to defend his ow n pre- 
tensions, and support Abdul llczak Khan 
(who offers to submit to him) should he 
think himself capable of doing so. This 
appeal the prince royal cannot disregard 
w'ithout a terrible loss of character, and 
his rival is a man of courage, liberality, 
and enterprise, and though* by his friends 
to have too much confidence in himself 
to retire without striking a blow. A civil 
war is therefore very generally anticipat- 
ed, hut I tliink it quite ns probable that the 
difference will be compromised. In the 
mean time all here is bustle and prepara- 
tion for the campaign ; money, however, 
is wanting, though every man in the 
province who bad any bus been squeezed, 
and all the district governments put up to 
auction. Five thousand infantry, three 
thousand cavalry, two troops of horse 
artillery, and a dozen heavy brass guns 
will however be collected, and if properly 
commanded and paid (which in Persia 
they are not likely to bc\ ought to suffice 
to put down any rival this country could 
at ^is moment turn out against the pr.ncc 
royal. But, of course, every thing will 
be mismanaged, and the result left to 
chance. 

** If the parties do come to blows, this 
contest may have the good effect of de- 
ciding the question of the succession be- 
fore the throne shall have become vacant. 
It may be infinitely injurious to our in. 
terests if Abbas Meerza should be induced 
to call in the aid of llussia, which, if lie 
guts the worst of it in the first encounter, 
he most infallibly will do. I wisli we bad 
some more officers here to keep things 
right in the army, and to assist deciding 
the matter." 


COMSEQUENCBS OF OTEN TRADE. 

A writer in the India Gazette of Cal. 
cutta (a free-trade paper), who appears 
well.informed upon Chinese topics, makes 
the following remarks upon the trade witli 
China, with reference to its being opened 
to Britihli merchants. Tliey are well 
worthy of attention^ as indicative of the 
policy which such opening will probably 
force upon us: — 

** I have advanced that the policy of the 
Chinese government ia to avoid forcing fo- 
reigners to extremity. I have inferred 
tliat their citraordinaiy eipenditure de- 
pends greatly upon mreign commerce. 
'Hiere are, however, other causes which 
would make it extremely difficult for their 
government to dispense with any part of 
its foreign trade. All the best exports 
from that country afTproduced in the pro- 
vinces to the northward of Canton. The 
tea, the richest siik, the best nankeens, the 
must delicate porcelain and lacquered, 
ware, even the finest fruits, are all found 
there. The w oollens, which are the prin- 
cipal i.nports into China by the Company, 
are articles of luxury, inertly, ;u Canton. 
In the northern provinces, warm clothing 
is necessary, and thither the w'oollena go, 
as far as then high price will admit of. 
Both exports and imports puss to their des- 
tination through the interior of the coun. 
try ; paying a high duty in evciy city w hich 
they puss through. Independently of the 
expense of boating on the rivers and 
canals, those goods employ a vast number 
of men lu carry them across the Meylin 
mountain, which hounds the rarton pro- 
vince to till' northward. Every chest of 
lea is borne there, for eighteen miles, on 
men’s backs : the green tea has, besides, 
to make another portage at the northern 
cxtieiiiity of the Fokieii proiince. Now, 
imagine a stoppage of the trade, which 
should throw tlie whole of tliese porters 
and boatmen, tbe manufacturers, and the 
tea-cuhivHtors, out of employment for 
twelve muntlis, and that in a country dis- 
oflcctcd to the reigning dynasty, and filled 
Willi secret societies, whose object is to get 
rid of it. Opium, the largest import into 
China, equal in value to the price paid to 
the Chinese for tea, is nil smuggled, niid 
nearly all goes to the north by sea. The 
balance of the duty -paying trade is, there, 
fore, greatly in favour of the Chinese. 
Since the imports pay a much larger share 
of the duties and charges of transit through 
tbe country than the exports, it appears to 
the Chinese, who are little versed in poli- 
tical economy, that they are much the 
gaine^W the transaction. It is pretty 
certain, from this and other causes 
mentioned before, that the Chinese TOvern* 
ment .cannot afford to lose the foreign 
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trade. 1 will affirm that they dare not in- 
terdict it. 

** The only substitute proposed for the au- 
thority of the committee in China, when the 
trade shall be laid open, is a king’s con. 
sul. It will be easy, no doubt, to give him 
the same power which die committee now 
possesses— to prevent British vessels en- 
tering the harbour or delivering cargo, in 
case that he is obliged to contend against 
the exactions and regulations of the * thief, 
takers,* soucars, or linguists of Canton. 
But, in that event, who is tu pay the demur- 
rage for detention of the ships ? £GOOper 
diem is little to a monopolist who clears a 
million and a half sterling of profit per 
annum ; but if that sum, or half of it, 
have to be paid by private merchants, 
whose competilion will not allow of great 
profits, we may be sure that there will be 
a prodigious clamour against his British 
Majesty’s Government for compensation. 
Nay more ; the free-traders will, I think, 
in diiccting the whole force of the manu- 
facturing and mercantile interest, which is 
now arrayed against the monojioly, to. 
wards compelling the ministers of the 
Crown to deliver them from the vexations 
and exorbitance of the local government, 
and its subalterns of Canton. Were 1 a 
British merchant I should go further, and 
take merit to myself, beyond that of Mr. 
Crawfurd, for dcmandin^ of the British 
Government thus early, that it procure for 
its subjects free and unmolested acccas to 
die northern ports of China. 1 would stake 
my mercantile existence that, after the 
Chinese were satisfied of their incompe. 
tence to eject us, the British trade with 
that empire would increase in a greater 
ratio than it has done in India since the 
relaxation of the Company’s monopoly. It 
is pure humbug to talk now-a-days ^ Ike 
law of iMtmis. It has been violate by 
every state in Europe, and by none more 
than Great Britain, whenever it was found 
convenient to do so ; and Vattcll, now sells 
at every book-auction for less than an old 
song, even when put up in the same lot 
with the Evidence on EasUlndia Affairs, 
and all manner of * Considerations’ on the 
Government and Trade of the Dritisli 
Empire in the East. 

*■ Every resident in China, who ha* given 
his attention to the su^ect, believes a rrujdure 
with the Chinese to be inevitable, two or three 
years t^er the ojrening (f trade. No one 
doubts the result. Tho British power must 
prevail. It may involve the necessity, under 
the presera reign, of budding another Fort 
fFUUam, which vnll cost some crores tf 
rupee* b^ond the expense the war. But 
a five per cent, loan in Calcutta will readily 
furnish the ways and means, and the other 
half of the batta, if there be any end to it, 
may go to keep down the interest. Here, 
however, contideraUons of remote danger 
arise.*’ 


THE HOMO MnCRAVTS. 

Howqua, the senior hong merchant, 
was a linguist, 1 believe, or something in- 
ferior. It matters little; he is undoubted, 
ly a man of talent, and the only hong 
merchant who has a clear perception of tlie 
danger awaiting his country, by contact 
with the British. His views on this head 
are acutely sharpened by self-interest ; for 
every rupture, terminate as it may, draws 
upon his treasures. He is, therefore^ a 
staunch adherent to the policy of restrict- 
ing foreigners within as narrow limits as 
possible— the only expedient likely to 
occur to an intelligent Chinese, in the 
present state of their knowledge. He Is 
generally supposed to be enormously rich ; 
but ] doubt if his coffbrs be found so well 
filled afler his death as is expected. Puan- 
kcqua’s hong is conducted by Tinqua, who 
was a subaltern in the Chinese army, prior 
to turning merchant. He is a shrewd sen. 
sible man, who has as little as possible to 
do with the mandarins. Both he and 
Howqua have long since discovered that 
they were unequal to cope with free traders. 
Tliey have confined themselves entirely to 
the Company’s business, and have pros, 
pered accordingly. Mowqua, the hong 
merchant, is a debauchee. His brother, 
who conducts the business of the hong, is 
a respectable man ; but his credit has not 
been good for some time past, and he is 
only kept up by Howqua’s assistance. 
Chunqua, the hong merchant, is an imbe- 
cile. His brother, the active partner, was 
once a deputy collector in the government 
employ ; but he peculated, and wn . ba. 
nished to Elein Tartary: on his return he 
turned merchant, acting first for his father, 
and latterly for the brother. Two years 
ago he retired from Canton to his native 
province of Nanking, can ying with him, it 
is said, some six lacs of dollars. The hong 
broke in consequence. One of the ob. 

of the discussions last year was to 
brio r this man back, which was achieved. 
He IS now at Canton. Kinqua has dipped 
deep into barter with Americans, parsees, 
and free-traders generally. He has been 
on the verge of ruin for years, and is only 
saved by the good management of an 
honest, intelligent, shopkeeper, whom he 
has taken into partiiersibip. There were 
but three other hong merchants at the com. 
mencement of the discussions with the 
local government, who are men of no capi. 
tal or consideration, and confine themselves 
to their shares of the Company's trade.— 
India Gaz,, Mar, 2. 

STOaU ON THX RUSSIAN raONTIXBS.— 

On the 24lh of April, in the Russian poa. 
seslons on the frontiers of China, a dread, 
ful hurricane, accompanied by a thick 
snow, commenced at nine in the morning, 
and continued witliout iniermisMon until 
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Uie 28tli at midnight. Tlie snow blocked 
up all communication with tbe neighbour- 
ing posta. The inhabitants of the forts 
and neiglibnuring villages have experi- 
enced immense losses in cattle— namely, 
3,494 hoises, 3,193 horned beasts, 7,134 
sheep, and 14 camels. The loss is estl. 
niatd at 316,000 rubles, without reckon- 
ing tbe young animals of this season, not one 
of which remains. Two of the dependent 
posts of the frontier of Fort Tchindat- 
Toqrrow- Rouieff have also suffered con- 
siderably ; and what renders the situation 
pf the inhabitants still moie deplorable is, 
that the extraordinary flood has rendered 
communication very difficult, some of them 
having been obliged to quit their houses 
and seek safety in the iieiglibouring 
heights. — Constttuluinnel. 

nu»trala0ia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The Press . — A new weekly paper, un- 
der the title of the Sydnei/ Heiald. has 
appeared at Sydney. It is very respet'fably 
printed, and, as far as we can judge from 
the first number (April 18th), likely to be 
conducted with ability and temper. An- 
other paper, called Life in Sydney t *^b- 

serve, is about to appear. 

Sydtiey College , — A letter has been re- 
ceived from tlic Under Secretary of State, 
regarding the proceedings which took 
place alraut fifteen months since, at the 
Iwiiig the foundation of the Sydney Col- 
lie. The opinion of his Excellency the 
Governor had not been received at the 
date of the letter, though it was anxiously 
anticipated. The proceedings seem to 
have excited considerable interest, and ac- 
counts may be expected in a few weeks, 
regarding the piobability of government 
patronage. The institution, wc are glad to 
liear, is not on the decline. We should 
feel equal interest in both the rival insti- 
tutions, the Sydney College and the 
King's School, if they arc founded on a 
basis equally liberal. 

7^^e Magistracy.— A new commission 
under the great seal of the colony, dated 
22d April, contains the names of 128 
persons as justices of the peace fur the 
colony. ilie list comprizes 65 naval 
and military officers; 8 surgeons, now 
or lately with colonial appointments; 14 
civil officers ; 28 country gentlemen ; 
and 13 merchants. Some complaints are 
made that a preference has been given to 
the court and camp, to the exclusion of 
the monied and mercantile interests of 
tbe colony. 

SHram Nav^etion. — A steam vessel, 
named the Surjmse, built in tlie colony, 
was about to commence plying, as a pas- 
M^bflot, between Sydney and Faramatu. 


A much larger steam vessel ison the stocks, 
which is to be schooner-rigged, and inter- 
nally fitted up in the roost comfortable 
manner. The engine is of sixteen horse 
power, and was originally destined for a 
steam-boat in the Isle of France, where it 
was fitted up. The vessel is to be con. 
structed upon improved principles, pre- 
senting a larger surface to the action of 
the fluid, giving her a sharp and deep keel, 
for a flat bottom, and curved sponsons in 
place of perpendicular sides, raising the 
centre of her paddle wheels to lessen the 
force of her dead or buck water on the 
paddle boards. She will go up William's 
River to Clarence town; Hunter’s River 
to Wallace's Plains ; and it is supposed 
that she will make a passage from 
Hunter's River to Sydney, from sunrise 
to sunset. 

Mclvtlle Isla}id.—‘li is said that orders 
are expected from home to re-colonisc 
Melville Island. 'Jike settlement was, per- 
haps, abandoned prdfaiaiurcly ; but now 
that it has been given up, it seems scarcely 
advisable to resume it without proper con- 
sideration and investigation. Men who 
formed |>art of the settlement, speak of it 
with rapture, as a place where every pro- 
duction grows luxuriantly. This induce, 
ment is nut to be overlooked, in connec- 
tion with the probability of an inlercourso 
with die Malays ; and the right acquired, 
by settlement, to the nortliem parts of the 
Island, which are claimed by the Dutch, 
from discovery. It is to be regretted 
diat the natives are hostile, to a degree of 
ferocity seldom exhibited elsewhere. The 
Malay proas frequently touched at the 
place, and work was done for them by dte 
blacksmith, who made knives and other 
articles for their use, The^ were most 
punctual in their payments, which were 
eflected with rice and odier commodities. 
When an agreement was once mode be- 
tween the parties, no deviation from it was 
permitted. Sliould Melville Island lie 
converted into a penal settlement, and 
should, in the course of years, a beneficial 
intercourse be aflTccted lietwcen it and die 
Malay Island*), another settlement might 
be mode in tbe vicinity of Shark’s Bay. 
The coast' of diis vast island may then be 
thoroughly explored, which it never has 
been, iiotwidistanding the various voyages 
undertaken to efl’cet it. Perhaps the in- 
tended voyage of Capt. Fitzclarence, on 
disco^ry, may be connected with this ob- 
ject; but whether the new ministry will 
carry on or abandon the project, time alone 
will determine.— //ero/d, AprUSS, 
Formation of a New Society . society 
has lately liecn formed in Sydney similar 
in nature and objects to the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society, save, that it 
proposes to foster domestic manufactures, 
and the production of all those commodi. 
ties which the colonists are capable of 
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raising and manufacturing themselves, so 
as to save the value (money or produce) 
which are being annually remitted or ex. 
ported from New South Wales to pay for 
like artides from England. The new 
society b composed of the landholders and 
shop-keepers of Sydney, and of the set- 
tlers and their sons up the county ; and 
accordingly, it comprises witliin its body 
some of the most wealthy, influential, and 
acute men in the Colony. Mr. Samuel 
Terry is elected President for the ensuing 
year. We are glad to hear of die forma- 
tion of this society, as we are fully aware 
that it is free fW>m all party feeling, and 
has a single eye to die advancement of the 
Colony in its manufacturing and commer- 
cial prosperity.— Sydney Afonttor. 

SWAN RIVER. 

Accounts from diis settlement via Syd- 
ney, state that provisions liad been ex. 
tremely dear, but supplies had reduced 
diem to a more moderate scale. Articles of 
clothing, however, were still high-priced. 

A cargo of ponies had arrived from 
Timor, and were selling at £\2 per head. 

It was reported that Capt. Sdrling had 
changed his mind widi res|)ect to convict 
labour, and was desirous of procuring the 
aid of Government prisoners, to get on 
with the heavy work of the settlement. 

A new river bad been discovered beyond 
the Blue Mountain, and called the Avon. 

Contributed by a Passenger,^ A short 
time previous to my leaving Swan River, 
His Excellency Capt. Stirling crossed the 
mountains, and upon his return, stated 
that he found some very good land on the 
other aide, and that there was good pastu- 
rage for all kinds of cattle. This induced 
Lieut. Bull, R.N., Mr. Wright, and 
another gentleman to undertake an expe- 
dition in the same direction, where they 
found good soil ; and on their return con- 
firmed the Governor’s account. Lieut. 
Bull was 80 much pleased with the result 
of his journey, that he immediately, in con- 
junction with Mr. Leake, engaged men to 
form a grazing form on the east of Dar- 
ling’s Range. Th^ set out a few days 
previous to my sailing. 

I myself have been employed in survey- 
ing the site of the township of Kelmscott ; 
twenty miles S. £. of Freemantle on ^e 
Canning river, on the banks of which the 
intended town is to be. The township 
is to occupy a distance of four miles in 
length, and about three-quarters of a mile 
hi width, about one half of which b good 
ground, being a reddish loamy clay ; the 
Mgher parts being intennixed with iron- 
stone. There is plenty of g«^ red gum 
trees, and mahogany trees growing on 
the sito for all purposes of buildiiig. In 
fiKt, it b the most desirable situation yet 
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found out for a town, the water of the 
Canning being most limpid and pure, 
with a sufRcient foil for water-mills, and 
about a mile from the town there b a 
small stream, foiling into the Canning, 
capable of turning any number of over- 
shot mills. I found some spedmens of 
sbte similar to that of Westmoreland, 
and on the foce of the hill behind the 
town is the same appearance, which if 
quarried would certainly pay well, shoald 
the town go on. Some settlers went 
up, and left the place again in disgust, 
owing to the ill-management of the per- 
son appointed to locate them on tneir 
grants, be fixing them in one place, and 
after Aey had gone to conriderable ex- 
pense, informing them they must remove 
as the situation they then occupied was 
a Government reserve; the result was, 
that they have come on to Hobart-town. 

The official offices are about to be re- 
moved from Perth to Freemantle, and 
Hb Excellency will have two public 
days a week. This will save the settler 
a great deal of trouble and unnecessary 
expense which are now inciured. 

I believe it is the intention of the 
principal settlers to call a meeting in 
order to petition the home Government 
to make Ae colony a penal one, and the 
same is to be forwarded to England by 
H. M. ship Sulphur. It will be the 
wisest thing they can do; for without 
some assistance from home the colony 
must foil to the ground. 

There have been some good vegetables 
grown even in the sand, with the assbt- 
ance of manure ; especially cabbages, tur- 
nips, potatoes and radishes. There is a 
radish grown at Perth, in a shoe-maker’s 
garden (reserved for seed) as thick as a 
stout man’s thigh, and from ten to eleven 
feet high, in foct, the radish appears to 
tske a different cluracter in the deep and 
moist sand of Perth. Settlers are in ge- 
neral leaving their first locations and ih- 
moving further into the country ; in short, 
there is no soil until you get near Dar- 
ling’s Range, when some gi^jmund wHl 
be found on each bank of the Oinning, on 
which Lbut Bull grew good wheat; as 
well as Mr. Wright and Mr. Adams. The 
crops were very light, Lieut Bull grow- 
ing about five bushels, Mr. Wright ten, 
and Mr. Adams seven bushels to Ae acre. 
The land was certainly very sour, having 
never been exposed to the sun, and the 
next season they expect a fob average 
crop ; the expense of clearing, &c. was 
abmitSOL the acre. — Sing. Ckinn.J^prin. 

The BeraU of May 2^ 

» By the lost arrivals, we understand, ^ 
there are vast quantities of heads preparing 
In Cook’s Stnuts, for the Sydney market: 
(K) 
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—They are Uioee of the poor creatures who 
were massacred at Banlu* Peninsula, Sept. 
15. Hands and arms are curing in the 
same manner— this is a new branra of the 
art, introduced amongst them by their 
highly civilized white brethren. The hand 
of the murdered chief, and part of the intes- 
tines, converted into a powder flask, we 
understand, are now in (he pobscssion of a 
gentleman in Sydney.” 

From another number of the same 
paper, wcare glad to find that tliis vile com- 
merce is stopped : — “ A vessel from New 
Zealand liaving brought up several baked, 
or preserved liuinan heads, to the number, 
it is stated, of twelve, and several accounts 
of very serious disturbances having occur- 
red, to which, it is said, the Europeans 
were not entire strangers, an order has 
been issued forbidding the further impor- 
tation of that disgusting commodity : this 
order, though czcellcnt in itself, falls short 
of the expectations of the public, though it 
must be admitted, that the Government is 
limited in its power over crimes com- 
mitted in New Zealand, as it is neither a 
colony nor a dependency of the Crown, 
but is considered, with very little pro- 
priety, as a sovereign and independent 
state. We may, therefore, regulate our 
own imports, but the law of nations, it is 
supposed, gives us no authority over their 
exports. 

In publishing the order in quesiion, 
it would have bmn satisfactory if the 
names of all the ships and parties had been 
specified, that the innweiit might not suf- 
fcf in popular estimation, and perhaps in 
the eyes of tlie New Zealanders themselves. 
It may he pleaded in excuse, that under 
every discouragement, the practice of 
steaming human heads by a process pecu- 
liar to the natives of New Zealand, is still 
continued, and is likely to continue, from 
custom and superstition. Hut this is not 
the point at issue ; for it is evident, that if 
the heads of enemies are wanting, the 
heads of old friends, past defence, are to 
be met with, and the facility being pre- 
sented, the view of profit will urge to the 
commission of crimes of the deepest dye. 
—We haye done sufficient injury by the 
introduction of fire-arms, spirits, and £u. 
ropein maladies. Besides, if heads of 
natives are not forthcoming, the heads of 
whites may be procured, with a little dex- 
terity and deception, equally fit for steanw 
ing, as those of a darker hue.*' 

The following is a copy of the order 
alluded to ; — 

(No. 7). Colonial Secretary's Office, 
Sydney, April 16, 1831. 

Whereas it has been represented to His 
Expellencj the Governor, that tlie masters 
and crews of vessels trading between this 
Colony and New Zealand, are in the prec- 
tice w purchasing and bringing from 
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thence human heads, which arc preserved 
in a manner peculiar to that country : And 
whereas there is strong reason to believe, 
tliat such disgusting traffic tends greatly 
to increase ffie sacrifice of human life 
among savages, whose disregard of it is 
notorious. His Excellency is desirous of 
evincing his entire disapprobation of the 
practice aboveroentioned, as well os his 
determination to check it by all the means 
in his power; and with this view, His 
Excellency has been pleased to order, that 
the Officers of the Customs do strictly 
watch and report every instance which they 
may discover uf an attempt to import into 
this Colony any dried or preserved human 
heads in future, with the names of all par- 
ties concerned in every such attempt. His 
Excellency trusts, that to put a total stop 
to this traffic, it is necessary for him only 
ihus to point out die almost certain and 
dreadful consequences which may be ex- 
pected to ensue frURl a continuance of it, 
and the scandal and prejudice which it 
cannot fail to raise against the name and 
character of British Traders, in a country 
with which it has now become highly im- 
portant for the merclianiB and traders of 
this Colony, at least, to cultivate feelings of 
mutual go^ will ; but if His Excellency 
should be disappointed in this reasonable 
expectation, he will feel it an imperative 
duty to take strong measures for totally 
suppressing the inhuman and very mis- 
chievous traffic in question. 

His Excellency further trusts, that all 
persons who have in their possession human 
heads, recently brought from New Zealand, 
and particularly by the schooner Prince 
Denmark^ will immediately deliver them 
up fur the purpose of being restored to 
the relations of tlic deceased parties to 
whom those heads belonged ; this being 
the only possible reparation that can now 
be rendered, and application having been 
specially made to liis Excellency to this 
purpose. 

By His Excellency's Command, 

Alexander M^Liat. 

ibotirtv iP«Ianlis. 

By the' arrival of the Harlequin firom 
the South- Sea Islands, on Sunday last, we 
learn that some disturbances have taken 
place at Tahite, which threatens a revolu- 
in the government. .Tlie young ween, Fo- 
marc, had been absent from Tahite for 
several months, among the leeward islande 
of the group. She had travelled about, at- 
tended by a number of disorderly peo- 
ple of the lowest class, of both sexes. The 
code of printed laws which had been esta- 
blished by her late father. King Foinare,afl 
the laws of tlie land (and which forbade 
tlie practice of the old regal and oristocn- 
tical oppressions of the common people, as 
well as all the old obscene and idoiatroua 
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coitomi) were totally disregarded by tlie 
queen and her new counsellors, and the 
practice of the Christian religion was dis- 
continued, as to all public or private exer- 
cises of devotion. Shortly after this, the 
queen came over to Tahite with all her 
party, and some of her attendants com- 
menced tliclr novel practices j but they 
were immediately taken up, tried, and 
punished. The queen, finding the majority 
ofthe principal chiefs determined to sup- 
port her father’s reformation, called a pub. 
lie meeting, as if to try her strength. All 
the chiefs and judges, and a great con- 
course of people, attended at the appoint, 
ed place in the district of Pore. Most of 
the missionaries also were present. Several 
speakers appeared on each side, and it was 
soon decided by a good majority that the 
laws should be respected and put in force. 
The queen was obliged finally to submit, 
but no great dependence is placed on her 
professions. We must say we arc much 
pleased with this account of aflfairi at Uta- 
licite. That a portion of the people should 
wish to return to the licentious, obscene, 
nnd cruel practices of their ancestors, is 
not surprising. There are thousands in 
every Christian land, who either scoffing 
at Cliristianity, or detesting its purity and 
rigorous justice, would, if they had the 
power, do just the same. The young 
queen is a voluptuous ch.'iracter; she 
wishes not merely to indulge her licentious 
passions in private, but to have them pub- 
licly recognised, so that the stigma of vice 
may not attach to her licentious amours. 
Now when we sec the great majority of 
the nation resisting her wishes, and choos- 
ing to dethrone her, rather than relinquish 
the glorious reformation of her father, who, 
though immoral himself privately, was a 
remarkably politic, sagacious, and deci- 
sive prince, we feel highly gratified. We 
need not praise the humble men by whose 
labours for forty long years this great re- 
volution among the bulk of the people 
has been accomplished . — Sydnejf Monitor, 
jiprU 2ii. 

Otapt of ®oott IQoiir. 

From the triumphs of Liberty in Eu- 
rope, our readers will turn to contemplate 
with equal pleasure the progress of Civilisa- 
tion l^yond the borders of our own colony, 
towards the interior of Africa. African 
research has had many martyrs, some of 
them men of the highest qualifications, to 
whose genins and energy every obstacle 
must have yielded, that was not in its 
nature insurmountable. Yet with the ex- 
ception of a few spots around its shores, 
tlie whole of this vast continent is covered 
from the eye of the geographer by thick 
darkness, and shut against the influence 
of the Christian philanthropist by almost 
universal barbarism. To conquer the 
physical and moral difficulties that lie in 


the way of African discovery, seems to have 
been reserved for the Christian missiona- 
ries, and the basis lino of their most auc- 
cessful operations is the extensive frontier 
of this colony. A salubrious climate, and 
a civiliaed native population, give this 
end of Africa prodigious advantages over 
every other point from which the traveller, 
the merchant, or tlie missionary can at- 
tempt to penetrate into those unknown re- 
gions ; and the abolition ofthe slave-trade, 
the source of jierpetual wars, massacres, 
and famines, by producing a state of com- 
parative tranquillity, gives good ground to 
hope that the work of discovery and ame- 
lioration will henceforth proceed with un- 
precedented rapidity. 

The history of the mission established at- 
Lattakoo unfolds all tlie principles of the 
irresistible system now adopted by tiic 
modest, benign, and profoundly wise in- 
structors who have undertaken tii restore to 
the family of virtue and true religion the 
most degenerate tribes of the earth. To 
the sketch given by Mr. MoflTat himself, we 
have at present nothing to add : we would 
only recommend it to the serious attention 
of every reader. Mr Mofl&tt possesses in 
the highest degree all the essential quali- 
ties of an African missionary and an Afri- 
can traveller. Simple, sincere, intelligent, 
and devoted in life or in death to the pro. 
jiagatioii of the gospel, he enjoys a healthy 
and vif'ornus constitution, great bodily 
strength, a prepossc'.sing presence, a 
thing to which no savage is insensible ; an 
active disposition, the power of undergoing 
fatigue to an almost incredible extern, great 
readiness and decision in conversing witli 
strangers, with much blandness of man- 
ner ; a facility in acquiring languages, 
and, combined wiUi a conscientious pru- 
dence, a perfect, unfeigned contempt of 
danger. He is every where regartled with 
the greatest veneration by the native chiefs 
and their people, and has, by the weight 
of Ids character, rendered the name a 
missionary a safe passport through the 
midst of even hostile tribes. 

Mr. Moffiit, witli the assistance of his col- 
league, Mr, Hamilton, has succeeded in 
reducing tlieBechuana language to writing, 
a task of no small difficulty, and be has 
also arranged and put into form the ele- 
ments of his grammar. He is now en- 
gaged in printing in that tongue lessons 
and books for the schools at Lattokoo ! 

For the institutions witliln tlie colony we 
refer to the report. It appears that they are 
generally in a flourishing state, and that at 
no previous period have education ood re- 
ligious instruction been so widely extend- 
ed, or productive of so much unmixed 
good. It is to be hoped that the colonists 
will not prove ungrateful to those gene- 
rous societies in England who are thus car- 
rying on, at their own expense, a work of 
incalculable benefit to us all.— ^indA 
can Advertiser. 
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REGISTER. 


<iral(Utta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

■URlIAir IHDAU. 

Si/ad~Quarters, Camp, Kasrhtmdah, Feb* 
19| 18S1. — Tlie honorary medala autho- 
riaed to be granted to the native troops 
who served in Ava, Assam, and Arracan, 
during the Bunnan war, hieing ready for 
delivery, the Commander-in-chief directs 
that rolls with figured abstracts, agree- 
ably to die form prescrilied in G.O. by the 
Commaoder-in-chief, of the 18th of May 
181 1, of all the native commissioned, non- 
commissioned officers, sepoys, golundaua, 
and gun-lascars, who are entitled to me- 
dals for the services above referred to, be 
immediately prepared on foolscap paper 
and transmitted to the Deputy Adjutant 
General at the presidency, by the officers 
commanding die several corps and esta- 
blishments to wliich the persons so entitled 
may now belong, in order that medals 
may be transmit^ to them. Similar rolls 
are to be prepared and forwarded by the 
several paymasters of native pensions on 
account of invalid pensioners, who may 
prefer a claim to the honorary distinction 
alluded to ; but such rolls are, in no in- 
ounce, to be forwarded to the Deputy 
Adjutant General until it has been ascer- 
tafned a reference to the corps to which 
the parties belonged previous to their trans- 
fer to the invalids that their claims are well 
founded. Officers to whom such inqui- 
ries may be addressed are enjoined to reply 
to them without delay, and to furnish, as 
fiir as may be possible, the information 
necessary to establish the claims referred 
to. The replies of the officers are to be 
aent with the roll. Claims to medals pre- 
ferred to officers commanding regiments, 
by the heirs of deceased native officers 
or Mddierg, are to be investigated by a 
committee, and if found to be just, appli- 
cations for the medals accompanied by the 
proceedings of the committee are to be 
made to the Deputy Adjutant General. 

Rolls shewing the rank and names of 
the men present with regiments to whom 
medals may be issued ore to be tranamilted 
to the Adjutant Oencrars office. 

siAJUVATiOM or orncias. 

Htad-Quarten, Camp, Meerut, Fdt. 21, 
1881.-- The following officers, having 
passed the prescribed examination in the 
Persian and Hindoostanee languages, are 
ezeinpud ftom fiiture examination, except 
the prescribed one by the public examiners 
of the College of Fort WilKam, wtiefa they 




will be expected to undergo whenever they 
may visit the presidency : 
liaut. N. D. Barton, 0th regt L.C. 

Lieut. C. H. Buit, 64th regt N.I. 

Ens. R. W. C. Doolsn, 12th regt. N.I. 

Eds. P. Malnwsring, 39d regt. N.I. 

Bus. F. Jetheys, 70th legt N.I. 

Eoe. J. T. Ferguuon, 70th regt N.I. 

axuxr or tsoops. 

Head~Quarten, Camp, Kumnul, March 
4, 1831.— -With the sanction of the Go- 
vernment, a change of quarters is directed 
to Uke place between the following corps : 

10th Regt. N.I., from Kurnaul to 
Cuwnpore. 

24th Regt N.I., from Cawnporu to 
Benares. ^ 

43d Regt. N.I., to*KurnauI. 

ruaaocKABAn raoviHciAt battaliok. 
Fort tViUiam, March 4, 1831 — The 

Hon. the Vice-President in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the Furruckabad 
provincial batulion be disbanded on the 
Ist May next, in conformity with detailed 
instructions, with which the officer com- 
manding the corps will be furnished. 

2. From tlic date specified, or as soon 
after as the accounts of tbe men can be ad. 
justed, the adjutant and European non- 
commissioned staff of the battalion will be 
at the disposal of his Exc. the Commander- 
in-chief. The arms, accoutrements, am. 
munition, and public stores now in use 
with the corps, will lie minutely surveyed 
and reported upon to the Military Board, 
when the whole will be forward^ to the 
Cawnpore magazine, and tlie books and 
other public records deposited in the office 
of the assistant adjutant general at that 
station. 

AnOlTIONAL rAT TO BUROIOMS AMD 
ASSISTANT BUHOXONS. 

Fort miUarn, March 11, 1881.— The 
Hon. the Vice-President in Council has 
tlie satisfaction to direct, that tbe follow- 
ing extract (pares. 2 to 8) from a military 
letter, Na 88, of 1880, from the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, dated (be 8th Sept., 
be published in General Ordari: tha re- 
lation therein aanctioned will hatva emet 
from the lat May next. 

Pore. 2. ** Having carefully conaidfrtd 
tbe several memoriiUB from the suiMPS 
and assistant surgeons of your e s t o olW* - 
meat, which you have trensmitted tp ut 
with your letter of 23d Oct. 18299 tofe- 
tber with the observationa of the levend 
memben of your government upon them, 
we have come to the foUowii^remutioBs: 



RegitUr* 

S. «• That tveiT auiigeoii in eliargs of a 
regiment of cavalry or infantry, European 
or native, or of a battalion of artillery, 
horse or foot, be allowed, in addition to 
the pay fnd regimental allowances of a 
captain in the corps witli which he may 
serve, a consolidated medical staff salary 
of thrN hundred (SCX)) rupees per month, 
which is to cover tlie expense he may incur 
in visiting patients. 

4. “ That every assistant surgeon having 
the same charge, be allowed, in addition 
to the pay and regimental allowances of a 
lieutenant in the corps in which he may 
serve, a consolidated staff salary of one 
hundred and sixty-five (165) rupees a 
month, which is equally to cover the ex- 
pense of visiting patients. 

5. “ Tiiat every surgeon or assistant 
surgeon in charge of a regiment of Euro- 
pean cavalry or infantry, or battalion of 
European artillery, be granted, in addi* 
tioii to his other allowances, twenty-five 
(25) rupees per mensem for every 100 
Europeans under his charge. 

6. “ Tliat every surgeon or assistant 
surgeon in charge of European or native 
soldiers, not attached to his own regiment, 
be granted on allowance of twenty-five 
(25) rupees per month for every 100 Euro, 
pcans, and twelve rupees eight annas (12. 
8.) per month for every 100 natives. 

7. ** We also authorise you to grant to 
surgeons and assistant surgeons of civil sta- 
tions a proportioned alloivance for tlie num 
her of irregular troops under their charge, 
in addition to their present civil salaries, 

8. ‘‘ These resolutions are equally appli. 
cable to the esiablisliments of Madras and 
Boiuliay, and we desire that they be 
brought into operation at all the presiden. 
cies on the same day, within two months 
of your receipt of this dispatch.” 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

General Department, 

March 8. Mr. E. H. Morland, assistant under 
coeunlasloner of revenue and cwcult, lUth or Sanin 
division. 

as. Mr. C. Tottenham. assisUnt under oommis- 
■kmer of revenue end circuit, 19th or Cuttack di- 
vision. 

JudMal and Rgeenue Department. 

Mardt 8. Mr. T. G. Vibsrt, Judge of Dewanny 
Adsirlut St Nuddeah. 

Mr. W. T. Robertson, judge of Dewanny Adaw- 
lutatlUJaihahy. 

Mr. A. F. Lind, Judgaand magbtiata of district 
of Futtehpoie. 

Mr. J. T. Rivas, collactor of land revenue at 
Futtehpore. 

Mr. M. J. Tierney, rwlster of Masrutand joint 
magistrate stationed at BoolundriMher. 

Mr. J. Hawkins, msglstcatemdcoUector of dis- 
tiict of Pumeah. 

Dun smurai, Judge of Dewanny Adawlut 
of AUriiSSr* Bsaglstmto and eollaotor of district 

Mr. D. F. McLeod, aasialant to the agent to 
gwrnor general In Saugor and Naclmddatecilto- 

Mr. J. C. Wilson, assistant to ditto ditto in ditto. 
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99. Mr. R. Neavi^ n^tu at siUab court and 
assistant to magistrate and oolleGtar of Ramtfuir. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTa, 
PROMOTIONS^ Ac. 

Fert WWtem, Marth 11. Ifl31.-49<ft N.I. LiwiL 
and Brev. Cspt Arthur Wortham to be cart, of o 
^p., from 16th Dec. 110). v. A. F. Di^walb 
dec.— Supemum. Lieut. James Drummond brraght 
on eflhctive strmgth of regt 

Csdets of Engineers G. H. Psgsn snd Mr. That. 
Renay sdmlttM on establishment.— Cadet of Ar- 
tillery Frank Turner admitted on dltta— Cadets of 
Infantry J. T. Hay and H. D. Van Homiigh ad- 
mitted on ditto. 

Lieut. Allan Ramsay. 8th N.I., permitted, at 
his own request, to leAgn service of Hon. Com- 
pany. 

Clurlet Robinson. Esq., 9d-member, to be Ist- 
member of Medical Bosid, ennaaquent on dinv- 
tuie of Mr. Dickson* late senlnr number, for Cape 
of Good Hope, and eventually to Europe, on fur- 
lough. 

James McDowdl, Esq.. Sd-oumber. to be 9d- 
number, and to oOdate as IsUnemberof Medical 
Board, ditto, ditto. 

Charles Hunter. Esq., officiating Sd-member. to 
be 3d member, and to officiate as 9d-aumber of 
Medical Board, ditto ditto. 

Superintending Surg. J. Browne to officiate aa 
ad-membarof filMkai Board, ditto ditto. 

Surg. S. Ludlow to be a sunerlntanding surgeon 
on establishment, in sue. to C. Hunter, mq., per- 
manently appointed to Medical Board. 

Asaiat. Surg. Ales. Davidson, m.d., attached to 
civil Btation of northern division of Moradabad, 
plaosd, at his own request, at disposal of Com* 
mander-in-chief. 


Head-ijuartere, Feb. IB. 1831.— Lieut O. Lomnr. 
81st N.I., to officiate as 9d In command to Mhatar- 
warrah local bat., during absence of Capt. Ander- 
son I date of order 7th Feb. 

Lieut G. W. Stokes to act w interp. and qu. 
mast to fiOth N.I., during abaenoe, on leave, of 
Lieut and Actiiu Interp. and Qu. Mast Fast t 
date of order 87tn Jan. 

8th N.I. Lieut R. M. Miles to be Interp. and qu. 
mast, V. Cathcart proceeded to Europe. 

i6fft N.I. Lieut. E. R. Mainwaxing to be taitarp. 
and qu. ouster. 

41«t N.L Lieut. F. W. Birch to be interp. and 
qu.maat., v. McKenly, whorsaignsappointiiwnt. 

Fe6. 21.— Lieut. F. R. Bamley to officiate as aiQ. 
to 3d bat. artillery, during absence of Lieut. Sun- 
derland; date of order 26in Dec. 183U. 

Lieut T. Fraser, 7th L.C., to do duty at oon- 
valncent depOt at Landour during ensuing hot sea- 
son. 

Feb. SSn-Cadet H. Howorth to do duty with 
89th K.l. at Mearat 

Feb. 94.— Lieut P. C. Reevas toactaa adj. to 9th 
N.I., during absence of LieaU and Biev. Capt. 
and Alii. Fieu; date of order 18th Feb. 

Lieut H. Vetch to act aa ad), to Amam light fn- 
totry, during absence of Lleut.eiidAiU. Ma^l 
date of order S4th Dec. ISSOi 

Fort WUHam, Jfor^a— Aukiaww. Cadet 
Thos. Rcnny to be 9d-liaut, to BU an eaisting 
vacancy. 

9d N.I. Bni.Thoa.YouiigtobeUeut, from 19th 
May 1830. v. J. c. MacMdec.-Supmum. Ena. 
Henry Wyndham brought on effficthe strength of 
regt. 

Rqr^ afArOaorp. Supemum. Ist-Lieut. J. H. 
pamtU brought on effecUve strength of iqgt, 
ftora 4th March 1831, v.J H. MldSeton dec. 

8(A N.1, Supemum. Lieut T. S. Price, bsought 
on elhctlve etnmgth of rest, from llth Much 
iE)l, V. A. Remeey lerignA 

CapLFmndeS. Hawkins^ eubunlet, to tode- 
puWeeilit commliHry genm of 9d ebrt* In cue. 
to Capt MeodougeU, proceeded to Europe onftir- 
lough. 

Lieut John Leughton, corps of engliieeni. 
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placed at diqMMal of Military Board for employ- 
nient bi department of public works, under super- 
intending engineer north western provinces 
Cadet of Artillery H. A. Corleton admitted on 
ntabllahinent. 

Assist. .Sure. Thomas Hodges app. to medical 
duties of northern division oT Moradabad. v. Ur. 
A. Davidson resigned. 


HeadrQuarten, Prb. 25. — Lieut. W. S. Menteath, 
CiMh N.I., to proceed to Meerut in charge of con- 
valescents from Agra and Muttra, and to do duty 
at Landour depAt ; date of order 14th Feh. 

Lieut. J. C. Plowden, 17th N.I.. to do duty at 
convalescent depOt at Landour, during ensuing 
season. 


CalcuUa. LOcT. 

Eds. J. D. Kennedy, 26th N.L, to duty with 
37th regt. at Kuinaul ; date of order let March. 

fi7fA N./. Lieut. W. A. Smith to he adj., v. Da- 
vies prom. 

March 7*— Lieut. Col. J. Robertson, removed 
from Xtd to 46th N.I.; and Lieut. Col. T. Won- 
ley, from 46th to 33d do. 

Fart WiUiam, March 26.— Cadet of Infontry J. 
C. Phillips admitted on establishment. 

Surg. G. G. MePheTBon, app. to medical duties 
of civil station of Moorsheoaiiad, v. Surg. Sa- 
vage, proceeded to Europeon furlough. 

Assist. Surg. A. A. McAnally app. to medical 
duties of reddency at Khatinondhoo, v. Uramlcy. 


Ftb. 26. — Capt. H. Garstin, llith L.t'.. to take 
ciiarge of 5th local Iiotm', during nlisciicc of M.ijur 
Warde; date of order 13th Feh. 

Surg. G. Govan, m.o., pasted to .37th N.I. 

Assist. Surg.B. Bell, luth N.L, to join regiment 
to which he stands appointed. 

Feb. 2(t.— Cant. P. C. Anderson, 04th N.I., and 
2d in command Mhairwurrah local battalion, to do 
duty at depOt Landour, dpring approaching hot 
season. 

loth N.I. (There being no prniierly qualified 
ofliccr in theregt.) Lieut. C. O’Brien, 1st N.I., to 
officiate as interp. and qu. mast, until further 
orders. 

(S2d N.I. Ens. E. Grant to act as Intcrp. and 
qu. mast, until fbrtlier orders. 

2d N.I. (There being no properly qualified officer 
in Tcgt.) I.ieut. N. D. Barton, Oth L.C., to act aa 
mterp. and qu. master. 

March 1 — Lieut. F. St. J. Sturt to act as interp. 
and quart, mast, to loth N.L : date of order 20th 
Feh. 

Colonel E. P. Wilson removed from 42d to 14th 
N.I. 

Lieut Col. A. Stewart removed from 70th lo.'iiHh 
N.I. 

Aubert (new prom.) posted to 7oth 

Lieut. Col. >V. Kennedy (new prom.) posted to 
nth N.I. 

Mftreh 2. — R(wt. of Artillerj/. Lieut. E. D’A. 
Todd, removed from Ist tr. 2d bng. to 1st tr. 1st 
Iwig. horse artillery .— Lieut. W. C. J. Lewm, re- 
moved from the 1st tr. 1st brig, to 1st tr. 2d ling, 
ditto — Lieut S. W. Fciinlng, removwl from 4th 
cfnnp. (ith bat. to 4th comp. 4th liat.~Licut. L. 
Burroughs, removed from 6(h Lomp. fith bat. t 
4th comp, filh bat— 2d-Lieut. K. W. s. Scott (l.ite- 
ly brought on eflvctivc strength) posted to 4lh 
comp. 6tn bat— Lieut Col. C,. Pollock ('. H. k 
command of Gth bat. during Lieut. Col. Parker's 
absence, until further orders. 

Mr. Superintend. Surg. J. Swiney, m.d., to re- 
pair to Kurnaul and take charge of superinten- 
dency of Sirhind division, \. J. Browne, proceed- 
ing to Calcutta in anticipation of orde appointing 
him an officiating member of Midlcal Board. 

Surg. J. Manly app. to Ifith N.I. 

Amitt. SurgttonM appotn’rd. \t . M. Diichaiuui, 

M. D., to22d N.L— J. MiCk'll.'ndto'iilthdo. 

Veterinary Surg. G. Skoa\iiigton to join ilic 1st 

tr. 2d brig, horse artillery at Kurnaul. 

March 3.—Auist. Sar/femig uppuintrd. J. Uur- 
goyneto2UthN.L— M. Richardson, m.u., to (i5lh 
an.— H. Guthrie, m.d., to.V.llhrin. 

March 4 — Cadet VV. More to do duty w ith 64th 

N. L, at Dacca. 

Hurdwan I’rov. Bat. Lieut. 1'. F. Tail, 2nth 
N.L, to he adj., v. Vincent prom. 

Ha/ft. of ArtUlery. 2d-Licut. F. G. Mackenzie, 
removed from 2d tr. Ist brig, horse artillery to 4th 


from 4th comp. Isl bat. to «d tr. Isi bng. horse ar- 
tillery.— Sd-LlcuL E. Christie, removed from 1st 
tr. M b^. to 2d tr. 3d brig, horse artillery.— 2d- 
LicuL ¥. W. Comish, removed from 2d tr. 3d 
brig. .to Ist tr. 2d brig, hone artillery. 

March A-^Asslst Surg. R. Wasliboum to offi- 
ciate as garrison assist surg. at Allahabad, dunng 
absaice, on duty, of AiMit Surg. Bowron \ date 
of order 19th Jan. 


Head-ijiuaricxa, March H. — Lieut. A. Home to 
act asatlj. to left wing of lad N.I. during its sepa- 
ration from head-quarters; date of order Ist 
March. 

Ens. W. II. E. Cotebrookc, 14th. doing duty 
with 4.3d N.I., to join corps to which he belongs. 

March 10.— Lieut. W. F. Grant to act as adj. and 
interp. and qu. mast, to (i3d N.L; dote of order 
imh Feb. 

Lieut. J. Sleeman, 7-3d, pennilted to duty with 
.36th N.I. till 20th OrtoUn. 

Lieut. \V. Akton, liNffi, acting Interp and qu. 
mast, to liitli N.L. pennttlctl to resign that app. 
and to rejoin his corps at Dinapnre. 

Capt. R. (\ Dickson, 4th comp. 1st liat. artil- 
lery, to do duty at head-quiirlen of regt. at Duni 
Uuui until 15th June. 


Hchirned to dutp, from Eurnpe.— Lieut Col. 
W. C. L. Bird, Invalid cstab.-f apt. Rod. Mac- 
kenzie. 15th N.L— Lieut. D. C. Keiller, 6th N.I. 
—Mr. G. R. P. Field, late capt. 23d N.L, on iieii- 
sion estab.— Lieut Arthur Cimoily, 6th L.C. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— March II. Lieut. Gea Gorilon, 
.'iOth N.I., for health.— Ens. Win. Lnmh, 61st N.I., 

on private airairs Lieut. Co). Edgar Wyatt, 7Ai 

N.L, on ditto.— Ifi. l.ieut. John Blciicowe, .Vtth 
N.L, ondltlu.— 25. Lieut. D. Wiggans, 7th L.C., 
for health. 

To AonlMj/.— March 11. Lieut. G. Larkina, rest 
of artil., on pnvate ailairs. for six months.— 25. 
Lieut A. M.L. Maclean, 67th N.L, ditto ditto. 

To Stratta of Malacca.— March in. Lieut il. 
Todd, 21st N.I., and examinor (^illege of Fort 
WilUw, fur six months, for health (also to Java). 


SHIPPING. 

Arr tvmU in the River. 

March 7. Sapithire, Gould, from Boston (Ame- 
rica), and Cathertne, Fenn, from London, Cape, 
and Madras.— H. Jessy, Auld, from Penang ; and 
DtfdcncAra, Hector, from Batavia. — 12. 1'am 
f/Shantar, Miidsay, from London, Rio Ue Ja- 
neiro. and Madras.— 19. Sffphia, Gervais, /him 
.Naiitz and Mauritius; Drongan, M'Kenzic, from 
IVirtLouisifiid Mndrsi; Linnteiu, Winder, from 
Madras . and Red Rover, Clifton, from China.— 
21. Ear! Keihe, Edwards, from Mauritius t GAm- 
*jror, Baxter, from Greenock i filrmi, Hermoine, 
from Batavia; Sollde, Guezenac, Dorn Nontz; 
and Joan Hanri, Dnudouin, from Bourbon. 


Departtiret from Calcutta, 

March 9. Boltoar, Giliett. for Mauritius.— 10. 
DaoM Sfvtt, Jackson, for London ; VFUUam, 
Vouiig, for ditto; and Phamit, Dew, forPonang, 
and Batavia —12. 





Freight to London (Maroh 24).— Dead weighty 
£4 i liglit freight, £4. l(k. CD £5. Ida. per ton. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

Jan. 12. At Dlnuiore. the lady of Lleiit. F. 
AMelo, 7th L.C.. or a daughter. 

Fi^ 20. At Colg^, on the river, proceeding 
from Dlnaitore to Calcutta, the wife of Mr. Wll- 
lan. aurgeon, of a ion. 

22. At Allyghur, the lady of C. Mackinnon, 
Esq,, civil aasibtant surgeon, of a daughter. 

2li. At Jangeinow, near Cawnpore, tlie lady of 
J. H. A. Amman, Esq., of a daughter. 

March 1. At Cuttack, the lady of Henry Brown- 
low, Esq., civil service, of a son. 

— At Landour, the lady of Lieut. Bracken, of 
anon. 

2. At Ghazeepore. the lady of Henry Lushing- 
ton. Esq., rlvu service, of a son. 

4. At Calcutta, the lady of U. Henderson, 
E.<<q., of a son. 

6 . At Chandernagore, Madame Nofil, wife of 
Monsieur Jean Nofil, huissier du Trlbund de Pre- 
miere Instance, of a son. 

-• At Calcutta, Mn. Charles Kerr, of a son. 

7. At Calcutta, the lady of the late Capt. A 
Lmias, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Donald McDonald, of a 
daughter 

(i. At Keitah, the lady |of C. Eklns, Esq , 7th 
light cavalry, of a son. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. Watt, suh- 
assist. com. gen., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. A. M. D”iouza, of a son. 

— At Muttra, the lady of Lieut. Bradford, 1st 
cavalry, of a son. 

10. At Agra, the wife of Mr J. W. Caplain, of 
the Bhurtpoor rosideiicy, of :• daughter 

— At CaWtta, Mrs. A. Guest, or a son. 

11. At sea, on board the Tam cyshantcTt the 
lady of Ena. Blenklnsop, 34th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Bogwongolah, the wife of Mr. Charles 
Rose, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Owen Moses, of a daugh- 
ter. 

12. At I,oIlgunge, Singhea, the lady of H. Fitz- 
gerald, Esq., of a son. 

— At Calcuit,i, the lady of L. G. Malcolm, 
Esq., of a smi still-born. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. 0. Davenport, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Bliaugulporc, Mrs. E. Cooper, of a 
daughter. 

14. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. James Steel, 
of a daughter. 

1C At Calcutta, Mrs. James Stuart, of a daugh- 
ter. 

18. At Calcutta, Mrs. F. D'Merccs, of a son. 

1!). At Casslab^Hun, near ('alcutta, Mrs. C. 
Brownlow, of a son. 

20. At Calcutta, Mrs. Younghusband, of a 
daughter. 

— At Calcutta. Mrs, W. H. Derussett, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. T. D. Timms, of a son. 

22. At Howrah, the wife of Mr. Uo^. Heritage, 
II.C. marine, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Fth. 24. At Aurungahad, Lieut. Fred. Geo. 
Flower, of H.H. the N^bum's service, to Mrs. Ca- 
therine Teresa Kynasten. 

MarcA 2. At Meerut (honoured the presence 
of the Right Hon. Lady William Bcntlnck), Ri- 
chard Rockc Sturt, Esq., of the dvll service, to 
Mary Buchanan, eldest daughter of Lieut. Col. 
W. S. Whlsh, of the Bengalhorse ortlUe^. 

3. At Bankipoor, Edward Currie. Esq., of the 
Beni^ civil service, to Georgiana, youngest 
dau^ter of the late Dr. Macrae, of Chittagong. 

7. At Calcutta, Capt. Alex. Davidson, 1^ 

N.I., assist A. G. G., N. E. fhmtler, to Miss Fli]- 


iO At Calcutta Mr. Thomas Ford to Marv. re- 
Uct of the late Mr. Mlchad Slader, of inland cus- 

12. At Calcutta, Mr.Thos. C. McMahon to Miss 

14 At eSratta, J. E. Elliott, Esq., of the Nl- 
lam's service, Moorshedabad, to Min P. A. Joa- 
quim. 

15. At Calcutta, Wm. Graham, Esq., ii. 0 ., to 
Miss Jane Landale. 
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17. At Calcutta, Capt. C. W. Cowley, of the 
^th rq^ N.I.. to Catherine, aixth daughter of 
the l^e Colonel MeisellMch. 

18. At Juanpore. Capt. J. F. Douglas, |l{lth 
regt. N.I., to Susan, fourth daughter of the late 
Thas.TBinbs, Esq., of Sandwich, in the county of 
Rent. 

23. At Calcutta, Mr. Richard Light, merdiont, 
to MJn Charlotte Madeenzie. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. J, M. Lauchlln to Mias M. 
A. Simpson. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Johannaa Vancam to Miss 
Marian From is. 


DEATHS. 

Fdi. 27 . At Sydabad, the lady of Vahan M. Vor- 
dOD. Esq., aged ]{). 

— At Chandernagore, Capt. Louis Boultbar, 
aged 63. 

March 3. At Calrutta, James John Fea, Esq., 
of Lerwick, in Shetland. 

4 . At Cawnpore, Capt. John Middleton, of the 
Bengal artillery. 

11. At sea, Horatio William Warren Parker, 
Esq., aged 26. 

12. At Calcutta, of aneurism, Mr. Michael Cor- 
nelius, aged 29. 

13. At ('alnitta, Mr. John Philip D'Cruz. 

14. Nc» Kishenaghur, Edward Trotter. F-sq., 
aged 311. 

1& At Calcutta. Mrs. Ann Ferguson, lady of 
Thomas Ferguson, Esq., aged 3b. A Ratifying 
tribute of respect was otfered to her memory in all 
the shipping in the port hoisting their colours 
half-mast high, the moment her demise was known. 

18. At Calcutta. Francis, wife of Mr. Joseph 
Dias, aged 25. 

19. At Calcutta, drowned, whilst bathing in a 
tank, Mr. Michael Ryan, formerly a first mate in 
the H.C Vs Bengal marine, aged 29. 

20. At Calrutta. Mr. Win. Burnham, formerly 
an assistant to Charles Biickland, Esq., Ind^ 
planter, of Purneah, aged 41. 

23. At Calcutu, Mr. George Hudson, assistant 
at the New Mint, aged 2.5. 

— At riiinsurah, Ann, wife of Mr. T. Watkin- 
son, aged 4.5. 

24. At Calcutta, Captain Daniel Oliver, of the 
country sea service, aged 34. 

— At Calcutta, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Charles 
Davenport, aged 21. 

26. At Calrutta, Miss Sally (Tamson, daughter 
of the late Mr. Wm. Harrison, aged 23. 

iMtely. At Allahalwd, after a short but sm’ere 
illness, Lieut. Col. H. Wrottesly, late in command 
of the Ist battalion native Invohds. 


jHahras. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

5/izreA 1. Charles Harris, Esq , president of 
Board of Revenue and of Marine Board. 

William Oliver, Ehq., chief Judge of Court of 
Sudderand Foujdarry Adawlut, and president of 
Board for College and for Public Instruction. 

18. J A. Hudleston, Esq., superintendent of 
stationery. 

H. F. Dumergue, Esq., cashier of Goveniment 
Bank. 

20. Mr. C. Brelthaupt, master attendant at Sa- 
diaa. 


SHIPPING. 

ArrwaU. 

MarOi 21. Alexander, Teyssot, firom Bourbon 
and Pondlcheny.— 23. H.M S. W^, Hamley, 
fiPGRn irincomBllee. — 24. H.M.S. Sebra, Saumares, 
from Trinooniallee.— 26. O^fian, Laud, tom 
Philadelphia.-^. H.M.S. Satmte, PaiKer, tnan 
Bombay. 

Departurea. 

March 24. Alexander, Teyssot, for Pondicha^ 
andBourbon.-26. Belle AllUn^. P^n. 
dichei^ and Penang.—^. H.M.S. IVolf, Hamley, 
for Penang. 
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BIRTHS* MARRIAGES. AND 
DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

tem, the lady of Cspt F. 


Fa(. Si At yhBnpatein, the lady 
W. Handa. 38th nTi.. of a daughter. 

Wiorefty. AtTrlcMnopoly, the lady of Lieut E. 
W. RaveoBcroft. 4th cavalry, of a ion. 

9. AtPalamcottah, thelady of Capt. J. D. Aw- 
dry, lit rant. N.I., of a daughter. 
lA At^ominabad, the lady 


At ttominabad, the lady of Lieut. C. W. 

>w, of the artlUery, of a aon. 

18. At Palamanalr, tne lady of C. Macdonald. 
Eaq., dvll aervicd, of aaon. 

At Madraa, the lady of Lieut, and A^J* 
Baldwin. artUlety, of a aon. 

9A At Bladraa, the lady of Paake, of a 

^1^^A?Madras. thelady of Jonah A. Hudlaaton. 
Eaq., dvU aarvioe, of a dauiAter. 

— At Madraa. thelady <rf^dor Lavie, Eaq.. 
honearUkry, of a son. 


MARRIAGES 

MarAlB. At Secunderabad. James Colquhoun, 
Esq.. aaalat. surg. horse artillery, to Sophia 
Margai^, daughter of Major Franda Craaley. 
commanding tne Hyderabad division. Nliam'a 
army. 

16. At Madras. Daniel Wynter, Eaq., 11th rest., 
to Frances Anne, second daughter of Charles Mel- 

**^^‘cuddalore, F. A. Wet, Eaq., of the civil 
service, to Anne Augustine, widow of Che late 
Rev. H. Allen. 

94. At Madraa. George Sackvllle Colter, Esq., 
Madraa horse artillery, to Margaret Victoria, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Wm. Butler, of Fermoy. 
Con, Irdand. 


DEATHS. 

Jforeft 14. James Richard, aon of Mr. J. R. 
Dally* of the Madraa Tannei7, aged 7 years. 

17. At Royapooram, Mr. A. Vdioma, formerly a 
tavern-keeper. 

— At St. Thomd, Mr. James Richard Dally, 
proprietor of the Madras Tannery, aged 40. 

4 At Bellary, in hto 49th year. Colonel 
Edward W. Snow, C.B., commanding the station. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

THE VAST EEFEDITIOM TO ARABIA. 

Bombay Castlct Feh. 1 1, 1S31. — TheHon. 
dieGovernor in Council is pleated to permit 
the following corps and detacliinenta of 
the army of this presidency, that were em- 
ployed on tlie last expedition to Arabia 
under the commend of Major Gen. Sir L. 
Smith, K.C.B., to bear on their colours 
and appointments die words *< Beni Boo 
AUi,*’ to commemorate the aignal defeat 
of that tribe of Arabs, on the 2d of March 
1821, me. 

let Troop hone brigade of artillery. 

6fh Company 9d bat. foot artillery Bombay Eu- 
ropean rcgunont. 

1st Bat. 7th (now 13th) rqgt. N.I. 

1st Bat. 2d (now 3d) regt. N.I. 

Floiik GompanleiSd bat. 9d (now 4th) ragU N.I. 

Do* let bat. 3d (iiowMh)regt N.I. 

Do. 1st bat. 4th (now 7th) vagt. N.I. 

Do. tdbat. Oth (now 18th) legt. N.I. 

3d Company pioneer battallan. 


REDUCTIONS. 

Bembt^ Ctutk, Feb. 88, 1831. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 


to anthorise the superintending surgeons 
of divisioiiH to discharge from time to 
time such portions of subordinate senranta 
of the 2d class attached to European hos- 
pitals, as diminiahed aiekneaa in Eun^ 
pean regiments may render available for 
reduction, instead of retaining them as a 
flaed Mlablishment. 

ALLOWANCES TO ABSENT GENBEAL OmcBaO 
AND AlDES-DE-CAMr. 

Bombay CaiUet March 4, 1831.— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct, that the following G.O. pub- 
lished by the Supreme Government, under 
date the 13th Dec. 1828, be republished 
at this presidency . 

G.O. Fort William, Dec. 13, 1828. 

The following extract (paragraphs 33 to 
35) from a military letter to the govern- 
ment of Fort St. George, dated 7th March 
1828, having been declared by the Hon. 
the Court of Dk^ors equally applicable 
to the presidency |f Bengal, the Right 
Hon. the Governor General in Council is 
pleased to direi't the publication of the 
same in General Orders. 

Par. 33. “ In the case of a general offi- 
cer obtaining leave to proceed to sea, on 
sick certificate, it becomes necessary to 
fill his place by a temporary appointment, 
and we are of opinion, that one thousand 
and fifty rupees a month (rupees 1,050) 
the amount of the table allowance attach, 
ed to the command of the southern divi. 
uon, as stated by your military auditor 
general, ought to be deducted from the 
allowances of the absent general oflBcer 
and given to the officer appointed to act 
fur him during his sick leave. We desire 
that this may be considdred to be the rule 
that is hereafter to guide cases similar to 
General Pritaler’s. 

34. ** The same principles ought in our 
opinion to be applied to tlie case of an 
aide-de-camp, who obtains leave to ac- 
company the general officer to whom lie 
is attached. 

35. '* Wc therefore direct, that the stafl* 
allowance of aide-de-camp be disconti- 
nued during such absence.'* 

SEEVICBB or COLONEL LXtOBtON. 

Bombay CaOUt March 5, 1831. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to permit Colonel D. Leighloiv C.B., to 
proceed to England agreeably to Che ngu- 
lations. 

In appointing Colohol Leighton to the 
general staff of die arnw on the 5di Qct. 
188G, the Governor in Counoil eapresaad 
in General Orders his entire satiafadloil 
wiUi die able, upright, and honouriffilf 
manner in which this distinguished of^Cer 
had conducted the important dudes of 
adjutant general of die army, and the 
Governor in Council gladly avails himeelf 
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of the' present occasidn to express tlie high 
estimation in whidi Colonel Leiglitoirs 
services are held by the government during 
the period he has been employed at the 
liead of a division of the army of this pre. 
sidenry. 

The Hon. the Governor in Council will 
have much, pleasure in bringing to tlie 
particular notice of the Hon. the Court of 
Directors the meritorious nnd highly va- 
luable services of this distinguished officer 
in the different situations lie has so ably 
filled, during a period of thirty-four years 
of service. 

MAJOR PUWFLI.. 

Bombay Castle , March 21, 1831. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council, in express- 
ing his entire sathsfactiun with Major 
Powell’s performance of the duties of 
private secretary to the Governor, desires 
to offer to this mciitorioiis officer his best 
thanks fur the able assistance afforded by 
him. 

It is furtlier paiticuhiily gratifying to 
the Hon. the Governor in Council, as 
ilischarging a most solemn obligation, to 
take this opportunity of recording Ids high 
estimation of the talent, zeal, and fidelity, 
with which IMajor Powell conducted the 
confidential and important offices assigned 
to his charge by his Kxc. the late Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Associated as a companion in aims 
during a long period of the most active 
nnd brilliant service with Sir Sidney IJeck- 
with, Major Powell’s devoted attention to 
his lamented cominandcr and to the pub- 
lic duties of his employment, always ze.*!- 
loiisly fulfilled, closed only with the 
honourable and valuable life of that dis- 
tinguished and gallant officer. 


THE NEW OOVKKKOll OF BOMHAV. 

Castle, Match Ql, 183I.-Tne 
^ proolamalion by govurnnient in 
the general dep.srtment of this <Iatc is puli- 
lished in Gcneriil Orders for the informa- 
tion of Uie army 

Proclatnation. 

Whereas tlie Right lion, .lohn Earl of 
Clare, appointed governor of nombay and 
its dependencies, arrived ycsteiday^at 
Bombay, it is hereby proclaimed that the 
Right Hou. John Earl of Clare has on 
tlie date hereof assi lined charge of the 
office of governor of Bomluiy and its de- 
pendencies, and taken the oaths and 
bis seat under the usual salute from the 
garrison, and all persons arc required to 
obey the said Right Hon. John Earl of 
Clare aa Governor and President in 
Council accordingly. 

March 22 and 24.— The Right Hon. 
the Governor in Council is pleased to 
direct the following appointments to be 
made. 

AwUtJour, N.S.yoL<6.No.22. 


Bombay 
^ollowinsr i 


Capt. the Hon. George Frederick Uti^ H.M. 
fl2ilreet. to be private recretary and ald-de-csmp 
to llignt Hon. the Governor. 

Lieut. Col. P. Lodwtrk. Bd regt. N.I., to te 
town-major and praident of the committee of 
survey. 

Sure. Robert Wallace to be lur^ean to Right 
Hon. the Governor. 

Major I'homas Powell to he military secretary 
to Right Hou. the Governor. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENl’S. 

PrViftral Dflparfmenf. 

Feb..^ Mr. J. P. WUloughby to act as political 
agent in Ksttywar. 

Territorial Tlrpartramt. 

Feb. 11. Mr. W. Simaon to be sub-collector in 
southern Mahratta country. 

Mr. J. W. Langford to officiate, until further 
orders, as first assistant to pnnrlpal collector of 
Ahmednugger, at Nassuck. 

March !). Mr. John Bax to conduct dutiea of 
secretary of government in military department, 
during absence, on sick certificate, of Mr. Norris. 

Apra 12. Mr. James Seton tobc first assistant to 
collector in Candcish. 

Mr. Charles Sims to be second amstant to 
principal collector of Ahmednuggur. 

1.^ Mr. Charles Norris (having returned to pre- 
sident y) to resume charge of his office m chief s^ 
cretaiy to government in secret, political, ana 
military departmenls. 

Mr. .lohn Bax to lie seertstary to government in 
judicial, general, and maiine dcpaitinents. 

Mr. Thomas Williamson tobc secreta:^ to 
verninetit in territonal and commercial dciwrt- 
ments. 

Judtrial Department. 

Nanli ir>. James Sutherland, chief judge of 
Courts of Sudder Dewanee and biulder Foujdarec 
Aduwlut. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

nonihm/roKtlr, Frh. 17, 11131 .-Ens. A. .li. Iln- 
•IwtHHl, Id N.L, tohequ. masu and mterp. to 
lannc iMttalion, v. Forster proccwled to Europe. 
-Lit-ut.and Ail|. C. W. Wenn to act asqu. mast., 
ad liiis. C. S. Mant, 6lh N.I., to c Hiiiate ns in- 
a-p. to marine liat. until Ens. ll.u.clwood shdli 
•in Its head-quarters. 

Fi-b. IJ).— The following temporary 
lents confirmed : — Col. H. Thomas, C.B., H.M. 
l)th regt. to awnime command of troops at Bei- 
’itim aa senior officer, from the date of i^val 
l bl.nlon.— MaJ. C. Davies, attoched to 12lh N.I.. 
• av. iine^command of garrison at Surat from IStti 
rin. 

Feb. 94.— Assist. Surg. Thomas Mackenzie, sur- 
eon to Indian navy, to be port surgeon. 

Ens. J. Hall. 3d N.L, allowed toresign hlsanjn- 
ilssiou In the lion. Company’s scrvfte (hai^ 
sen nominated to a commission in the Queeirs 

SlT^um. Ens. J. S. Cahill, 3d N-L, 

[1 enbrtlvc stran^h of regU fram I7th Feb., v. 
lall resigned. 

March 2.— The following temporary arrange- 
>enu confirmed i-Lleut. Col. T. Burford , 8th 
f.I., to command troops at Ahmednugaur, ftOTi 
ite of departure of Lieut. Col. L Klime isiq r 
imi station until arrival of Col. T. H. Pierre. 
■LleuU J. C. Bowater, 2d or Gr. N.I., to be^ 
U. to field detail deUched from Satara, consiat- 
ig of 3(W tank and file, from 9th Feb. 

March 9.— Cadets of artillery D. EisWne, J. 
'urner, E. J. Baynes, and C. B. Dent admitted 
(I establishment. 

March 11.— 26fhN.7. Weut. G. WU^ tob^u. 
laat. and interp. In the Hlndoostanee language . 
Ite ISth Feb. 1831. ^ . 

Id brigade nudor to forces, in auc. to Lieut. O. J. 
[ant proceeded to Europe. 

(L) 
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Llent J. C. AHdMioB. 94th N.I.. to act Mhrt- 
*5f*r .*? dtaiTlet, duiiag alMBce oi 

upUG. B.Aitchlfon, onilGkoart 
tftnih Id.— C apt. S. Slight to ha actlaa axacu* 
^a angiaaar at Ahmadiiuggurt and Capt. T. B. 
Jerrit. cm slvliw over charge of cngliieer d^t* 
mant at Ahmo&uggur, to proceed to Bekwim. 
ai Bctlpg executive engineer, until further oiden. 

Lieut O. W. Didtiunn tobeaHletanttoexaeu* 
tlve engineer at Poona ftom the let April. 

IMrea SA— Ena. T. S. Powell. H.M.40th 
to be aid>de«enip to major 
roee. itora 91it March. 


‘Bombay. 
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Merc* 26.— Aaabt Suig. J. Murray to aamime 
medical dimm of oanvaleecent atation on Maha* 
bkahwm Hills; and Suig. James Walker toas- 
) charge of medical store deiiartmmt at prest 


Ensa. Launnce. ftom Ceylon*^^ H.M.S. Sue- 
ceM, Jarvolw, tram Trincomallee.— 31. OfsoDiww. 
Bybot. from Bulhlreand Muscat-vfprilt H.C. 
bfig (X war EMphraCiw. Denton, fkom Basra 
Muscat. Ac.-^ Nedde, Dowrllle. fimn 1 


Dowrllle, - 

bon i and H.M.S. Ciruiasr, Laws, ftom Trinco- 
rnaOee and Madras.— a Jlotorf. Whltton. ttam 
LiverpooL 


JienASS.— The fbHowlne temporary arrange- 
menu confirmed :— Lieut «. Le Grand Jacob to 
perform duties of qu. mast, and Interp. to 9d Gr. 
N.I. fVom 9th Dec. until Ens. Hart Joins ftom 
KulIadghee^Lleut F. Williams, 2d Gr. N.I., to 
be acting adJ, to field detail detached fiom Satan, 
V. Lieut. Bowater. absent on sick certificate. 

Aprils.— The followliu temixtrary arrangement 
confirmed:— Lieut V. F. Kennett, 21st N.I., to 
act as qu. mast and Interp. during absence of 
Lieut nrry. on leave. 

Aprff 6.— Cadet of infantry Lord George Thynne 
admitted on estabHahment 

Sd N.J. Ena. A. M. Haaelwood to b? qu. mast 
and interp. in Hindoostanee language, v. King 
dec.; date 94th March 1831. 

Marine Bat. Ena. T. M. Dickinson, 14th N.I., 
to be qu. mast and Interp. in HliidmMtance and 
Mahntu languages, v. Hamhrood t dated ditto. 

Snpmum. Lieut. A. Morkon, 3d N.l.,admicted 
im eflbclive strength ftom 94th March 1831. v. 
King, dec.. 

Ens. H. S. Gunter, 2wth N.L, trans- 
Ibrred to mvalldesUbllshment. 

The following temporary arrangemenU confirm- 
ed:— Lieut Col. F. Farquharson. Euro|NNUi Kgt, 
toasaume command of troops at Deesa, as snuor 
officer at station, from 9d Feb. last, during ab- 
sence of Lieut CoL Litchfield.— Lieut. A. P. Le 
Meuuiier. 93d N.L, to be acting adjutant to a 
field detachment, consisting of upwards of 488 
rank and file, from date of luroaicn from Uaroda. 
'ifpm 11.— Lieut T. B. Hamilton, lat L.C., to 
be aide-de«amp to Right Hon. the Governor, 
from 9lBt March. 

Batumad to duty, /rom Europe.— SuMg. Robert 
Wallace. 


FURLOUGHS 

TsEurOfie.— Marth 11. Capt P.Sandenon, 15th „ .. . 

N.L, on privata afBtln.-15. Mqjor David Wilaon, >• At Bombay. A. W. Clarke. Em. to 

7th N.I., tor health.— 91. .Suig. A. Young, 9d Gr. Jofephjne, only daughter of the lato J. 

N.L, tor health.-Cant J. Hancock, ^tii N.L, C. Stockqueler. Esq. 


FW». 95. Morning Star, Adler, for London.- 
area 1. H.M S.SateUUe, Parker, for Madres.— 


marCH i, n. m o. onmnn, » 

11. Brumudek, Roaindale. for Liverpool.— 13. 
Swan River Packet, M'Dermott. tor Kwen River. 
— 9A Sane Pnreit, Marey, for Melw coeat and 
Mauiitlua.— 96. H.C. ichooner Rswnf Tiger, Hawes, 
for Persian Gulf— 90. Huron. Hardy, for Liver- 
pool 31. Flying FM, Gardner, for Mangalore 

and Manilla.— Herrfitrd, Caddy, for Liver- 
pool; and Gofeonda, Stewart for China.— 4. 
HannoA, Jackaon, for China.— 8. ayde, Irelaml, 
for Liverpool.— 10. Cumbrian, Blyth, fat London. 
— lA Neeida, Dowrllle, for Cochin ; and Qirren, 
Wilson, for Singapore end China.— 14. H.C. brto 
of war Tigrie, l,owe, in charge for Penian Gulf. 
—17. Button, Clarkaon, for London. 

Freight to London (April 17)-i>7. lOk to 
per ton. 

DIRTIIS, MARRIAGES. AND 
DBflTHS. 


Jttn. 92. At Ahmednuggar, the lady of ('apt. II. 
Sandwlth, 8th N.L, of a daughter. 

Feb. 12. At Belgaum, the lady of Capt. R. O. 
Meriton, paymaater, southen divbiun of the 
army, of adaughter. 

March 5. At Bombay, the lady of the Rev. 
Henry Jefftoys, of a daumter. 

6. At Kaludjee, the lady of Capt Soppltt, 90th 
rest, of a son. 

11. At Broach. Mrs. Martin, of a son. 

1 A At Bombay, the lady of Lieut. Col. Lodwick, 

— At Momlnabad, the lady of Capt G. W. Ons- 
low, ofason. 

98. At Borobey, the lady of J. Saunden, Esq., 
of a son. 

24. At Poona, the lady of Major C. B. James, 
first assist, com. gen., of a son. 

— At liumbay. the lady of R. C. Money, Esq., 
of aMaughter. 

20. Atl*oonah, the lady of Lieut J. M. Martin, 
hone artUlery, of a son. 

97. At Bombay, the lady of the Hm'. John Wil- 
8011, Scottish mission, of a son. 

Aprils. At Bombay, the lady of C. D. Gilder, 
Eaq., of o aim. 


UARHIAOU. 


N.I., for Iiealth.-4:ant J. Hancock. 25Ui N.L. 
for health.— April B. Llent C. B. Raitt, lat Gr. 
N.L. for healtn.— 6. CoL P. Delamotte. 3d L C.. 
for hadth.— Capt C. Watkins, regt of Ennm. 
Inf., for haattlt-Lleut R. F. BourcblcT, 4th N.L, 
for health. 


C. Stockqueler. Esq. 

2A At Ahmednuggur, Lieut. Alftod Thomaa, 
8th B. N. regt, to fiSlia Emma Amelia Burford. 

Aprils. At Poonah, the Rev. Ambroee Goode, 
to Mary, aecMd dkijlhteraf the lete C. f ‘ 


SHIPPING. 


SBATUB. 


fhkia H.M.S. 


aiteaite, Parkar, 
Fikoii, him Ilk 


ItornTrinco* 
of Franca— 


wnm. Tudor, ftom China 
H.M.S. Southampton, Pkher. 


la fill 

HerqM, Caddy. Dom Llv«pool..:-96. IMMi. 
Clarfcin. ftom Lnodoa.-^. dyda, IreMpd, fram 
London,— MenA IR Bombay Caeth, Scott, from 
Cilcutta,-90. H.C. ataamcr Hugh Undm, Wll- 
Bon. ftom Red Sea, 30foDac.,JuddB,BndMacBUa 
(^th Lord Clare on board).— 91. Sir John Baa 
RaUt HMb f*oia London and Mauritloa; and 
CAaidsafbrMt,WllUi, ftom Mauritius and Cochin. 


Piadmlck 


mn m u w n —mm CMond, Havelock. QovcB Square. London. 


MareA9. At Deeea, of fever, caught on the 
march from Surat, Mar^uM wlfo of Llent Col. 
F. Ferquhanon, Bombiv sutop. ngt, aeoaod 
daughter of the late J. Outim, Eaq,. 

Hril, DerMlie. 

la At Bombay, Mr. Hartnlg Carl 
SeltB, dark In the MUItary Au^ 

Ofllce, a^ 56. 

la AtMibay, Mr. C. T. BBk, aged 
>5. At Brnnady, Llaut John Hairiai 
idiar. llthregt N.L, agadS3, of Jungle fotoTf ^ 
Aprili. At Rntnegheny, Mr. J. Vlar^ iMad 
clerk of the Adawlut, S. conkaa. _ 

Mag 14. At Bagdad. Mrs. A. N. OiovaA for 
marly of Eaaler. and eldmt dmightar of mlato 
Jamm Thompeon. Esq., of GeorgeiStiaMt tU- 
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MIW MXKBBS or COUXUIL. 

On the 5th Feb., William Oranville, 
Efiq., of his Majesty’s Ceylon civil ser. 
vice, and vice treasurer to Government, 
was sworn a member of his Majesty's 
council in this island, and took his seat 
accordingly, under the usual solute. 


^iam. 

DEATH. 

F(sb. 17* At RsnRknk. In rhlkl-Urth. of twins, 
Maria Newell, wife of the Rev. Mr. Gutilsfl; Pro- 
teataiitnlwloiiary at Slam. 


Sumatra. 

DtATHS. 

IjiMjt, At Psdanfi, Bllisbeth, second daughter. 
Mill Prances, youngest child of Willisin Purvb, 
Esq. 
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public mads, until pleasure of Hon. Court of Dl* 
rectors is known I and In Interim to be Mlowed lb< 
rage for ahorse. 

St. Hglena Regtiaenf. 

Aug. Id, lR9n.->rapt. Patrick Cunningham, per* 
mittu, by Hon. Court of Directors, toredte from 
Company's service, from 17th March 1880. 

Sept. ao^Mr. D. H. H. Lester appointed by 
Hon. Court of Dlrertors a cadetof innntty onthfs 
estabw, ftom S»d June 1830. 

Af^l 25. 1H31.— Era. Harry Doveton permitted, 
at his own request, to resign service of Hon. 
Company, from 23d AprlL 

A/^ 2a— Superaumerary Ens. J. B. Abnuuider 
brought on eftctlve streiwth of legu, v. Dove- 
ton; dale of rank 23d Ai^TiU31. 

Mtdteal Staff: 

June l.% 1831.— £urg. Gordon Lorimer to be 
health ollloer, v. James Price proceeding to Eu- 
rope. 

Awlst Sure. George Watirm to be medical store- 
keeper. V. McRitchie proceeding to Europe. 

June la— .\s a temporary anaogcuient, forage 
allowaDce to be granted to surgeon In waiting. 

fit. Helena Volunteere. 

Dee. 21, 183(>.-nichard H. Knij» to be 2il- 
lieut., V. Nairoe retired ; and John Ixafounbdn to 
be 9d-lieut., v. Andrew removed; dote of rank 
81st Dec. 18311. 


Stt ^elenae 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDER. 

orrictus* sick certificatb. 

Si. Jfeiena, ^/trU 22, 1831. — Tlie Go* 
vernor and Council arc pleased to direct, 
that whenever an ofliccr or other person in 
the military pay of the lion. Company, 
wlio, from indisposition, is desirous of pro* 
eeeding to Europe for tlie restoration of 
his liealtb, he shall, in the first instance, 
transmit, through his immediate command- 
ing officer, to tlie Commander-in-chief, 
an application in writing, stating bis de- 
sira so to do ; tlie Coinmander.in-chief 
will afterwards forward tlie same applica. 
tim to the meilical 8uperiiite..dant, who 
will immediately asseinhlc a imdicul 
board for tlie conoideration of the cose so 
referred. 

The Governor and Council deem it pro- 
per to notify that no application for sick 
leave in future will be attended to uiileia 
the above routine lie strictly followed up. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS^ 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

ar. HKI.X1IA ABTiLLxar. 

.lomst's IWn, Use. 21, 1830^ 
Bker.Cs^C. J. AshtaDtobccoromisssryof miU- 
tarystoras, v. Robert Armstrong, dec. 

Msplh 1831.— Cadets Hunt Marriott. F. N. 
Ofeeue, and R. R. C. CoiimMl to be M-Heuta; 
Aite^ laak 8fh, 8tlb end 18th Merck ItWJi^^ 

j^*^16>-7LleaL J. I. Pritchard to take charge 
ofmlUtiuy iBMhntloB. HomCompuytlaiide, end 


FURLOUGHS. 

lb ICurofM.— Feb. 4, 1831. Lieut. 8. F. Arm- 
strong, for twelve months, for health.— Ji|ne I3L 
Surg^ames Price, medical staff, on furL-^urg. 
W. u. McRitchie, ditto, on ditto. 


nustrsKa. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

BIRTHS. 

MarOil. Al Port Macquarie, the lady of H. 
Parker, Esq., superintendent of agriculture, of a 
daughter. 

15. At Parramatta, the lady of the Rev. Charlea 
P. N. Wilton, M.A., chaplain of the Field of Mars 
and Castle Hill, of a daufditer. 

18. At Port Macquarie, the lady of W. Lamont, 
Eiq., of the commissariat department, of a son. 

Map 1. At Sydney, Mis. H. C. Semplll, ofason. 


MARRIAGES. 

April 9. At Sydney, Mr. Wm. T. Cape, of 
^dney, to Jane, eldest daughter of Wm. Jacques, 
E^ of the Surveyor General’s dqpsrtmenL 
28. At Windsor, Alex. M'Dougall. Esq., of 
Msitlaml. to Mary Jane, daughter of Robert Fits, 
E^. dark of the court, endpoatmaster, Windsor. 


DEATHS. . 

** March 18. At Sydney, Jane, wMli of Mr. John 
Malcolm, ^theaury and druggiat 

28. At Walignwe, Arne, wife of Lieut. Col. 
Well, after a severe and protracted iHneas. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

DKATH. 

DsMk. At Hobart Town, of fever, Edward 
Scrlvenor, Eaq., of StockwelL Sunw. He wee 
origi^ In the E. I. Compeny'i Mnrlce. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

nfrnm tm* sviect comuittek of tub coeimokr, on the a>vaies or the 

EAST-INOIA COMPANY. 

{Cantinued from p. IJ8.) 


30/A March 1830. 

-P . T/iomsiin, Esq , memlicr of the 
committee, rc|H)rted that he hud seen Mr. 
Cushion, a citizen of the United States, 
(whose evidence was required by the com- 
mittee h who declined attending “ lie- 
cause he considers it imiiracticuhle for 
him to give evidence without injuring the 
interests of his friends in America, and 
without acting against the feelings of 
friends whom lie has.” He would be 
induced rather to leave the cuuntiy than 
comply w ith the summons. 

Joshua lialest Esq. rc-exumined. Teas 
are purchased by tales, or money of ac- 
count ; it is a weiglit containing .'>79*8 
English grains of silver. Dills can be 
negociated between China and England 
according to a course of exchange, and 
might be to a large amount. The latest 
quotation was 3s. lid. per dollar for bills 
at six months’ sight. With the procecd.s 
of such bills teas would be purchased. 
At 3s. lid. the dollar, the tale would be 
5d j'j. The exchange has been low’cr- 
ing for the last year or two : it bus not 
been higher than 4s. 2d. tor the last five 
years; witness thinks not so high as 
4«. 3^d. At Is. 2d. the tale would be 
5s. 9d.?^, computed tlius ; 72 candurins 
= a dollar ; 100 dollars, at Is. 2d. = 
<£20. 16s. 8d. 72 = 5s. 9d.i2j. There 

are 100 curidarins in u tale, i'lic varia- 
tion in the exchange turns upon the varied 
price of the dollar ; there might be a 
variation in the price of bdver; but wit- 
ness has observed that, taking the weight 
of the dollar and the number of grains in 
a tale, 72-lOOths of a tale are just the 
weight of a Spanish dollar. Witness 
never heard of 6s. 8d. as the value of a 
tale till the question came before the 
committee. 

In his former evidence, w'itncss stated 
that the tea consumed in tliis country cost 
the public about £1,500,000 more than if 
brought on private account : in this he 
took tlie teas as they w’crc bought, and 
the exchange as it exists, or has been for 
some years, and the actual prices obtained 
here. He believes the difference is 
£100,000 or £200,000 more than 
£1,5(X),000. Witness stated Inifore that, 
in estimating the profits of the Company 
beyond those required by a private trader 
at£l,50(^000, he referred to the tables laid 
before Fsriiament of the prime cost ; but 
he was not then aware tliat 68. 6d. was 
the value given to the tale, which would 


make a difference ; but he went upon 
another calculation also, that of the usual 
profit merchants are satisfied with on teas, 
mid taking the cost at Canton, with the 
expenses, and the priees obtained by the 
Company, he ascertained the profit be 
conceived they ought to make. The dil- 
ference betw'ccn 6d. and 6s 8d. in the 
tale would make tin increase in the cost 
of nearly 20 per cent. 

Witness was not iiwure of the provi- 
sion in the Coinmiitiition Act, which pro- 
vides that the upset price of teas shall nut 
exceed the prime cost, freight and charges, 
interest and insui:^ce. If such a condi- 
tion existed ill the aontraet with a mer- 
cantile house, for supplying any other 
foreign article, witne.ss secs no other 
mode of e.stimating the cost ot the article 
abroad tliun by taking the course ol ex- 
change into the calculation. Of late, the 
funds for the purchase ut the teas brought 
by Ainoiiean increbunts have been creat- 
ed hy hills dniw'ii upon this country : the 
Imnk of the United Slates issue bills, uiul 
mercantile houses in America give credit 
on London, 'i'lie prime cost of such teas 
is ascertained by the bills so dmwn. 
Supposing siicdi a law', as that stated, to 
exist, the upset price therein refeired to 
w'ould be increased in pro|>ortion us the 
talc is overrated. Witness has stated 
3s. lid. as the actual value of the dollar 
ut Canton ; there would be difticulty 
in realizing so favourable an exchange for 
so large an amount as the whole of the 
Company’s investment ; it might make a 
little differeiiee in the exchange Drafts 
to a very large amount are wanted to 
remit the proceeds of the smuggled opium, 
and those bills would be very current in 
Bombay and Bengal for remittances to 
this country, and are always in demand 
for such purpose. Four or five millions 
of dollars, in Sycec silver are annually 
smuggled out from Canton, at a disad- 
vantage, for which the parties would pre- 
fer to take bills, llie Company now pay 
for the lea they purchase by the sales of 
opium, and by bills upon India, and in 
various w'ays. The sales of opium arci 
however, not on their account at Canton. 
Supposing the same quantity of tea to Im 
required tor the consumption of this 
country, and all the circumstances of the 
trade between India and China to remain 
tlie same, witness thinks, if the trade 
were then open, the exchange would very 
soon full even lower than 38. lid-, be- 
cause he believes the exports of the Bri- 
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tish commoditieB to China would very 
much increase. The fall of the exchange 
at Canton he attributes to the large im. 
portations of opium, and perhaps some 
increase in the importation of British ma^ 
nutactures. The Americans have, till 
lately, carried dollars to a great extent, 
calculating a saving of commission there- 
by ; but ot late they have taken credits or 
bills in many instances. The price of the 
dollar in London is is. l^d. nearly. 

The materials of the calculation by 
which the witness comes to the conclu- 
sion that the Company derive a million 
and a half more profit than would remu- 
nerate the piivate trader, are as follows : 
— tJie contract congou ot the highest 
quality of the jiast year is twenty-nine 
talcs, which would be about I'S^d. per lb. ; 
he would add freight .Sd. per lli. ; loss ot 
interest 2 W. per cent. ; charges here 2] 
per cent. ; 2 V per cent, insurance, making 
71 per cent., which on 13 jd., would 
give IT^d for cost and expenses ; he adds 
10 per cent, for profit, making the price 
]8i'J);^d. per lb. The highest sale price of 
congou was 3s. 1 ^d. ; the second 7)rice 
2s. 7d. Ten per cent, witness considers 
a brilliant proht. 

On the 20th April, the committee exa- 
mined Mr. IVrelvill with reference to the 
aforegoing calculation of Mr. Bates. Mr. 
Mclvill’s evidence, which completely 
overthrows the hypotheses of Mr. Bates, 
Mr. Thornley,* and Mr. Rickards, f and 
exposes their extraordinary mistakes, it 
is proper to insert here ; the attempted 
defence of IMr. Bates shall follow. 

“ Q. It has been stated in evidence to 
this Committee, that the public could be 
supplied with the same quantity of teas as 
are sold at the Company's sales for tliu 
sum of ;£l,o00,000 less than tlie Com- 
pany receive ; do you agree to that, or 
can you give any reasons for differing from 
that calculation ?—-A, I trust that in an- 
swering that question 1 may be allowed 
to premise, that as the calculations upon 
that subject which liave been submitted 
to this Committee have reference to a 
trade in tea altogether different from that 
whicli the law has prescribed for tlie con- 
duct of the East- India Company, the 
result of tliose calculations must be to- 
tally fallacious when viewed as a test of 
the past management of a public trust ; 
and if the result of the calculations in 
question be intended as a hypothetical 
view of the future, it strikes me that it 
can be of little value, unless it be deter- 
mined by Parliament that the system un- 
der which tlie Company now administer 
their combined trust maybe dispensed 
with. Independent, however, of these 
considerations, it appears to me, upon 
an examination of the calculations, &at 
• SMVoLv.p.157. 


one fallacy attends most of them. Mr. 
Bates, Mr. Thomley, and Mr. Rickards 
(ill his second statement), take the valua- 
tion of the tale according to the rate of 
exchange at the period of unusual depres- 
sion ; making the tale, according to Mr. 
Bates, 5s. ; according to Mr. lliorn- 

Icy, 5s G§d. ; and according to Mr. Ric- 
kards, 5s. 6§d. These rates are all lower 
than any at which the Company have 
been drawn upon, and they are also lower 
than any which 1 have seen quoted. I 
hold in my hand the Canton price-oiirrcnt 
of April 1829 (and whicu is the latest 
period to which a rate could be applied 
to the transactions to which these calcu- 
lations refer), which quotes the exchange 
upon liOndun from 4«. to 4s. 2d. the dol- 
lar. Whilst these gentlemen compute the 
talc by a supposed late rate of exchange, 
they compute the Company's charge for 
tea at the prices realized in periods during 
most of which the exchange \'alue of the 
tale was infinitely higher. I think the 
Committee will see that, in order to 
make a fair comparison, the valuation of 
the tale, and the price of the tea, should 
have reference to the same periods. Be- 
sides this geneml objection to all these 
computations, 1 find tliat with respect to 
that submitted by Mr. Bates, he is mis- 
taken nrithinetically. Mr. Bates selects 
contract congo tea, estimates its jirice in 
China at 29 talcs per pecul, and states its 
cost in sterling at ISjd. a lb. Now, after 
making the deduction which Mr. Bates 
allows and states that he has bimsclt 
made for wastage, and reckoning the talc 
at the lowest rate of exchange which has 
been assumed, viz. 5s. 5)f']d. the cost in 
sterling, instead of being 13) d. is 14^d., 
to which adding 3d. per lb. for freight, 71 
percent, for charges, and 10 percent, for 
profit, tliose being the rates stated by Mr. 
Bates, the price per pound is 20’03d. in- 
Mcad of 18'86d. The whole quantity of 
ten sold by the Company in 1829-30 was 
27,455,063 lbs. W'eight. If that quantity 
of contract congo, the tea selected by Mr. 
Bates, were sold at the price assumed by 
Mr. Bates, as now corrected, it would 


produce £2,291,353 

And at the average price re- 
Hzed for such teas at the 
Company’s sales in 1829- 

30 3,238,731 

The difference being 947,428 

Which is, even upon Mr. Bates's data, 


one-third less than the amount which he 
has stated is overpaid by tlie public under 
the present system. Of this sum of 
£947,428, £350,280 results from the 
biddings at the Company’s sales beyond 
the price at which the Company ofliired 
to sell the tea ; so that the real excess of 
the Company's charge beyond that ‘as- 
sumed by Mr. Bates is reduced to 
£597,148, whereof one-third is ascriba- 
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Ue to the difference in exchange, and 
most of the remainder to the items of 
freight and interest, the Company’s 
chames of which are necessarily in excess 
of those which a private merchant would 
owing to the laws w'hich regulate 
Uiett' shipping, and make it obligatory 
upon them to have a large stoek of ten on 
Jiand. I’erhaps it is unnecessary for me 
to trouble the Committee with any simi- 
lar details respecting the calculitioiis upon 
this subject by Mr. Tliornloy and Mr. 
Rickards, many of the objections just 
stated being equally applicable to tlif'in. 
Mr. Thornley states the excess of chai^'c 
to the public for tea to lie i;I,727,03-k 
This is in 1628-&9. Applying the same 
principles to 1829-30, the excess in that 
year, according to Mr. Thornloy’s data, is 
;£^1,680,478 ; but Mr. Thornley assumes 
the average sale price realized by the 
Company upon all descriptions of tea at 
28. 806d. per pound, whereas in 1829^30 
it was only 2s. 2 '53d. The difference be- 
tween these two sums on 27.455,003 lbs., 
tlie quantity sold is ;€G30,322 So that 
Mr. Thornley ’s excess of chaige is 
brought down one-third below his esti- 
mate It will be further observed that 
Mr. Thornley has made no allowance 
whate\'er fur interest on the capital em- 
ployed, or for wastage. Mr. Rickards 
computes the prime cost for the ten in tlie 
coin of China very far below what is taken 
either by Mr. Bates or Mr. Thornley, and 
so fiir below wliat is actually paid by tlie 
Company, that I cannot imagine that the 
Company could have obtained teas at the 
pripes computed by Mr. Rickards w ithout 
a deterioration in quality. Mr. Rickards 
attempts to show the cost to the public un- 
der the present system to be much greater 
than that implied in the computations of 
either of the other gentlemen ; but this 
arises from Mr. Ricimrds having included 
wlmt he conceives to lie excess of tea- 
duty to the state. Q. In examining 
Mr. Bickacds's statement, have you found 
diat he has fallen into the same error as 
Mr. Thornley, and computed the reduc- 
tion of 6d. in the pound in his estimate ? 
— wd. Mr. Rickards has taken tlie avenge 
for a number of years ; but he falls into the 
same error as Mr. Bates and Mr. Thorn- 
ley, of taking the rate of exchange in one 
year, and the prices in another. Q. 
Have you seen a price-current of Can- 
ton of June 18291 in which the exchange 
is statedatBs. 11^ ?— d. I liavc seen only 
Che price-current of April 1829, in wUcb 
it is stated at from 4s. to 4a. 2d. Q. 
You have stated that an error rung 
through the calculation of those gentle- 
men* inasmiich as tiieyhave taken the 
loweft nfe of eschauge applying it to the 
price for the whole period. Are you not 
aware Mr* Betes's ealculation is only 
fwdiid upon oae year* during which he 


states that the average rate of exchange 
was that which he took ?— d. So far as 
respects the exchange, but not as respects 
the prices realized by the Company for 
the tea. Q. Are you aw'are that Mr. 
Bates states in his evidence, when he 
takes the last sale price at 2s. 7d., ** that 
is, the price obtained at the last sale of 
the East-India Company?”— d. Yes, but 
that is not the fact ; the average price was 
2s. 4d. 312 decimals, instead of 28. 7d., 
us taken by Mr. Bates. Q. Will you be 
good enough to give in u statement of 
your calculation, by which you moke tlie 
price of tea in 1829 come out to 14^d. 
iiiatcail of ISld. ?— d. My calculation is 
simply this: ‘^a pccul of tea, 133j^ibs, 
losing two and a half per cent, by wastap?, 
purchased for 29 talcs, each tale being 
worth 5s. 5fJ(l., costs 14i(l. perlb. Q, 
You have said that the uvcnige sale price 
received last year was 2s. ^kl , and in cor- 
recting Mr. Thornley *s cumpututiuii you 
state it at 2£. 2(1> ?^A. Mr. Bates’s evi- 
dence applies to cr»/igtt*tea, Mr. Thornley ’s 
applies to a// descriptions of tea; that 
accounts for the difference between tliose 
two prices. Q. From Mr. Bates’s calcu- 
lations you have deducted a sum of about 
.£350,000, as excess obtained by the 
Company in the sale of tea in the price at 
which they put up tlieir teas ; do not you 
consider that ns a profit by the Company? 
— d. Undoubtedly it is profit; but my 
distinction is this, it is not uliat they de- 
manded, it is the result of a fair compe- 
tition in H market abundantly supplied. 
Q. Will you explain wliut you iiicaii by 
a lair competition ?— d. I mean that any 
one may go and bid for the teas. Q. 
That is according to tlie supply which the 
Coiniainy put into tlic market?— d. 1 
will explain how the Company manage 
tlieir supply. Previously to making the 
ten-declaration every quarter, they look 
at the amount of the deliveries during the 
previous quarter; they look also at the 
quantities sold in Uie previous sales, and 
they always put up at the sale a larger 
quantity than the average amount of the 
deliveries at tlie previous sales of the year, 
increasing the quantities of those sorts nf 
tea from which tlicre appears to Iwve been 
tlie ^reateat demand; that is also the 
prinaple which governs die Compimy’s 
orders to China for tea. The Committee 
are also perhaps aware that, as a proof of 
die market bei^ abundandy supplied* 
very large quantities liave been rejected. 
Q. That is to say, left unsold at die up- 
set price?--d. Exaedy.” 

The following is an extract from die 
evidence of Mr. Bateson the 3d June. 

** Q. Have you seen the obaervatkms 
made by Mr. MelviU upon the evidence 
given by you before this Committee on a 
former ocemion ?— d. J have. Q- Will 
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you state to the Cbminitteo how far ydu 
consider those observations of Mr. Mel- 
vill upon your evidence to be conclusive 
or not?— There are some slight errors 
in my evidence, whicli, witli the permis- 
sion of the Committeei 1 will correct; 
and in doing that will make those obser- 
vations that occur to me upon the evi- 
dence of Mr. Melvill. On my first exa- 
mination my answer to interrogatory 
34*30 should have been, that the freight 
was included in the 25 per cent, gross pro- 
fit, which would leave from from 5 to 10 
l>cr cent, net profit, according to the de- 
scription of tea composing the cargo. On 
my second examination, in answering in- 
terrogatory 30B0, in order to save the time 
of the Committee I gave from memory 
the sterling price of a pound of congou 
tea ; on revising my evidence I found 1 
had committed an error, which I corrcct- 
cmI, giving the true cost of tea at 29 talc, 
cxeliaiigeSs 1 Id., 14d. a. 19. From this 
1 deducted, for 14< months’ interest from 
the date to the maturity of the bills, 5 per 
cent., or 70, leaving tlie cash -cost at 
Canton 13d. a. 49. As to wastage, there 
can be none on tea. I had supposed in- 
terrogatories 3987 and 3988 related to the 
difference in net weight here and in Chinn 
arising from different allowances, which I 
WHS aw'are varied in different markets. 
On inquiry, 1 found that the Company's 
jmrehases and sales were by real tare, 
throwing up to the buyer the half pounds, 
and sometimes the odd pounds, which 
allowances 1 thought more than compen- 
sated by the gain in weight which is in- 
variable on tea brought to a moist climate. 
Mr. Lloyd states the real difference in 
net weight to be 2 per cent. lie is pro- 
laibly right ; but I do not think it worth 
while to disturb my figures, as I have 
overrated the freight very much. I had 
supposed that for so large an amount of 
tonnage many ships must go out in bal- 
last ; but Canton forms so natural a link 
in tile chain of commercial operations 
with India, that a great portion of the 
tonnage would come from Bengal and 
Bombay to Canton, and would not cost 
over 2d. per lb ; and firom experience, 
since my last examination, I am convinced 
that 2^. and 2|d. per lb. is high enough 
to fix the freight for the present time, or 
any time within three yean. Mr. Mel- 
vill states that the exchange is taken at 
too fhvourable rate, and Uiat the Com- 
pany have not been drawn on at that rate : 
he nos not stated at what rate the Com- 
pany were drawn on. By the statement 
of Mr. Lloyd it appears tliat more than 
4^000 of tales of the 6,000,000 
required for the year 1628-9 were de- 
rived from bills on Bengal, and the sale 
of British manufiu!tiires, near 2,00(^000 
being far bills on Befi|^. The olBcial 
valuation prevents my getting at thente 


of exchange at which these bills were 
drawn ; but 1 have here a Canton price- 
current of the 

20tli of Febniary, which gi ves it at 202 


of March 200 

and of April 202 


If 202 Sicca rupees, per 100 dlls , be 
taken us the probable rate at which the 
Company negfitiated their bills, the ex- 
change at Calcutta being at Is. lOJd. the 
exchange in London woidd have been es- 
tablished at a fraction under 3s. lOd. Bills 
in Calcutta are drawn at 30 days' sight 
from Canton ; the interest gained would 
therefore compensate for the expense of 
passing the operation through Bengal. 
Mr. Melvill states that the Company have 
sold in 1829..30 only 27,455,063 lbs. of 
tea ; but in the general account of imports 
and exports I find the quantity of tea re- 
tained for consumption, deducting eximrts 
to colonics, &r. in 1828, was 29,305,757, 
to this eboiild be added upwards of 
2(X),000 exported to the colonies, making 
29] millions, which corresponds u'itli pa- 
per No. 38, signed T. G. Lloyd, by 
which it appears that the quantity sold 
in 1826 was 29,409,251 lbs. 

1827 30,327,169 

1828 29,982,000 

This amount includes the private trade, 
which, as now carried on in teas, is only 
a branch of the monopoly. Taking 29] 
millions, therefore, as the present con- 
sumption of those that are compelled to 
obtain their supply through the Company, 
and the difference between the price at 
which lhave stated the tearouldbe soldand 
yield a profit, if free, and the Company's 
sale price, which is 12^^* the total diffe- 
rence for the year 18^30 would be 
.£1,492,208. Since my last examination 
I have procured from Holland a sample 
of the tea which cost 29 tale, and also of 
that which sold at 3 b. l^d. and 2s. 7d. at 
the last sale of the Company; in my 
judgment, the Company's highest priced 
tea has the preference in quality, but that 
which sold at 2s 7d. is barely equal to 
the sample from Holland. Mr. Melvill 
states that the average cost of the Com- 
pany's Congo tea, 1828-29, was 29 tales 
and a fraction. The Committee will un- 
derstand that he probably speaks in the 
language of the India-House, which 
means that the cost of the tea in tales, 
the expenses of the fectory, loss on ad- 
ventures in cotton, &e. &c. all added to- 
gether, make that cost; for I cannot 
bring myself to believe that the Com- 
pany's a^nts, who ore clever men, would 
have bought congo tea at the prime ccot , 
on the average (In the common accepta- 
tion of the term prime cost,) of 29 biles 
and a fraction, vmen the Hghest contract 
price was 29 to private traders, and teas 
of nearly equal quality were 60*1 at tale 
10 in April, and the general pfices-cnr- 
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rent quote it from 15 to 20 tales, with a 
heavy stock from December to tliat time. 
I never intended to state that tiie Com- 
pany gained the sum of a million and a 
tialf, and can readily believe wliat Mr. 
Mdvill states in regard to that. Q. At 
what did the tea, which you state cost 2!) 
tales, sell in Holland?— .4. In Holland 
it will not fetch the cost at present- I 
beg to state that I liavc with me the 
prices-current to which I have referred- 
Q. Do any other observations occur to 
you upon Mr. Melvill’s remarks upon 
your evidence ? — A. I have no other ob- 
servations to make. Q. Do those prices- 
current which you have ]iroduced now 
support the accuracy of tlie statement 
already given to the Committee as to the 
prices?— /I. They do. January 1829 
Congo tea is quoted 18 to 20 tales per 
pecul, and February the 20th from 15 to 
18; ^th this remark, ‘ There is said to 
be left over 40,000 che.sts of congo and 
soucliong, exclusive of the Company’s 
winter teas ; the prices are likely to be 
very low hereafter.’ March the 17tli 
1829 the price had fallen from 15 to 17 
tales. April the 6th congo tea is quoted 
at 15 tales. I have quoted it at 15 to 18, 
because I know that very good congo tea 
was bought at those prices. Q, It ouid 
appear from your evidence that you rather 
think the Company buy their tea dearer 
than the private dealers ? — A. The 
amount of what I have stated is, that I 
think the statement of Mr. Melvill em- 
braces items which are not usually brought 
into tlic prime cost of tea ; that there- 
fore, according to iny mode of estimating 
the cost of tea, he is incorrect- Q. You 
observe that Mr. Melvill states tliat the 
Company pay at the rate of 29 tales and 
a fraction for their tea ; and from the 
price-current to which you have referred, 
it appears that the highest was to he had 
in the month of March at 18 tales? — A, 
1 did not state that contract ti-u was to lic 
had at that price. Mr. Melvill states that 
the average price of congo tea was 29 and 
a fraction ; I statu tliat I cannot believe 
that the Company’s agents, who are 
clever men, have purchased congo tea, 
of the qualities generally shipped, at the 
average prime cost, in the common accep- 
tation of the term, of 29 tales and a frac- 
tion, when the higheet contract price was 
29 tales : and the inferior qualities and 
the winter teas, not bought on contract, 
would reduce that average much below 
the price of 29. Q. Have you not read from 
the price-current that the price of winter 
t e— was 18 tales, and in April reduced 
to 15 tales 7— .<4. 1 have. Q. Are you 
not aware that in the winter shipping is 
entirely over at that time?— .4. 1 am not 
aware that it is, because I have seen in- 
voices of teas at that period. Q. Are 
you not aware that the Company are very 


large and extensive purclmsers of teas ? 
— A. I believe the Company make their 
purchases in a great degree by contract, 
which contracts must be entered into dur- 
ing the previous or early part of the year, 
and that the shipments arc made in De- 
cember ; but that considerable portions of 
tea arc purchased by the Company’s 
agents in the market, perhaps 50,000 or 
60,000 chests, at prices much lower. 1 
have taken the highest price at 29 ; even 
the contract prices go dow’n, according to 
the quality, to 23 tales ; I think I can- 
not therefore believe that the average 
piircliHsc-price of the Company’s teas can 
be 29 and a fraction. Q. Are you not 
aware, that after the best articles have 
been taken out of the market tiie refuse 
only remain, that may be had at a much 
infeiior price?— >4. 1 am quite aware of 
tliat. Q. Docs it nut appear that if the 
Americans purchase teas at 14 tales, tliose 
W'lio have puirhnsed 20 have ])iirc}insed 
dear?— 4. I shoiitd say that 29 talcs 
ma}' he a very fair contract price, but tlic 
contract prices for the dilTerciit qualities 
of contract teas go down below 29 tales. 
I have stated that ii> tiie month ot April 
Congo tea, of No. 2 c(*utract quality, cost 
but 18. Q, I.'t that the Company’s con- 
tract?—^. It is the same thing; tlic 
Company liavo not the exclusive privilege 
of contracting. Q. What it* No 2 qua- 
lity ? "4. It is a quality below the first. 
Q. Is it better or worse than w hut may 
be called the average quality? — A. 1 
should think rather better; congo tea 
should be of very good quality at 29.” 

On the 17th June, there is a further 
statement from Mr. ftlelvill in ri'gard to 
the aforegoing explanation of Mr. IJatcs 

“ Q. ir, answer to qiie.stioii 1>963, you 
stated that the average i-ost to the 
Company, in the year 1828-20, of eongu 
tea, wn.s tweiity-nine tales within 140 de- 
cimals per pecul ; but it appears that iii 
tlic last evideiire given Iiy Mr. Bates, he 
states, that you had given the average 
price per pecul at twenty-nine talcs and 
a fraction, lii saying within 140 deci- 
mals, did you inciui below Uie twenty- 
nine talcs ; because if you rncarit below 
the twenty-nine tales, it would appear 
that Mr. Bates hud misunderstood you ; 
will you explain that? — A, I am very 
glad I liave an opportunity of noticing 
Mr. Bates’s last evidence. My only 
statement upon tlie price in China of the 
Company’s contract congo tea was in an- 
swer to question 496.3, in which it will 
be seen that I stated the price to be wUhtn 
140 decimals of twenty-nine tales per 
pecul. Mr. Bates says, that 1 stated 
that the average cost of the Company’s 
Congo tea, in 1828-29, was twenty-mne 
tales and a fraction. That is totally dif- 
ferent from what I said, from what I ever 
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meant to say, or from what 1 think my 
w’onls will admit of being construed to 
mean. This correction appears to 
me to be of imiiortancc, because Mr- 
Bates twice repeats his assertion, and 
reasons upon it as if it were fact. Mr. 
Bates seems also to think that in tlie 
twenty-eight talcs and 8G0 decimals 1 
have included chaiges not usually com- 
l>rised in jirime cost ; in that respect also 
Mr. Bates is mistaken. I only include 
the conimissioii in buying the tea, and 
the cliarge of shipping it, which I appre- 
hend every meichaiit would include in his 
prime cost. Mr. Bates also still calcu- 
lates 2s 7d. per ptiund as the price paid 
to the Company for the tea. 1 must take 
the liberty of referring the Committee to 
the answer which 1 gave in reply to ques- 
tion and repeat that the average 

])rice paid to the Company for their con- 
tract cujigu tea, in the sale to which Mr. 
Bates refers, wits not 2s. 7d. as he states 
it, but 2s. 4d. 312 decimals : and I would 
reier to the otheial returns upon the table 
ot this Cuniniittcc to prove that Mr. Bates 
has no authority whatever for itssuiiiing 
the price of 2s. 7d. as that paid to the 
Company. Afr. Bates also speaks, in 
liis estimate of the Company’s contract 
tea, of the Company’s congu tea, ot the 
Comuany’s winter tea, and ot the Com- 
])aiiy^8 tea, as if they were all synoiiy- 
inous, from which a casual and uninform- 
ed reader might infer that (he average 
price ))uid by the Company for the whole 
of their teas w'as twenty* nine tales and a 
fraction ; whereas the average price paid 
by the Company for their Congo teas, in- 
eluding the winter teas, w'as only twenty- 
live talus and a fraction. 

Thomas G. Llayd^ Esq. re-examined. 
'J'hc upset price of teas is ascertained as 
follow's ; the sterling amount of the sup- 
]ilies to the Canton treasury are contrast- 
ed with the niiiulier of tales they produce, 
which gives the cost of tlie tale. Com- 
mercial freight and demur^e are added, 
all the sliip lias earned in her political 
capacity being deducted. 'I'here are add- 
ed also expenses of landing, liousiqg, pnv 
]Niring for sale, and all choices of mer- 
chandize ; insurance 3 per cent, on cost ; 
two years’ interest on upst and insuFonce ; 
one year’s interest on freight and charges, 
and supercargoes’ coininission 2 per cent, 
on net sale amount, deducting charges. 
(The witness delivered an account shew- 
ing the rate per tale ut which the funds for 
China investment were prepared in sea- 
son 1828-9, whence it appears tliat tlie 
tale came out ut Cs. 4d. 624, or 4s. 7d. 
1G9 per dollar ; also an estimate of the 
cost, freight, and charges of each species 
of tea per lb., imported in 1829, which is 
given vol. iii. p. 190.) The cost of the 
supplies furnished China Uiroiiglt India is 
calculated iq the account at the intrinsic 
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value of tlie Indian coins, at die mint- 
price of RtandanI silver, instead of die 
rate fixed by die Board of Control ; by 
which operation the teas are ]mt up at u 
price below their actual cost cliai^ges : the 
cost of tlie tale at Che Boards* rates would 
be 6s. lOd. 417. The rating the rupees 
accurtling to the standard value of silver 
has reference only to transactions be- 
tween India and China, but it governs the 
transactions between China and England, 
because the Company, in its commercial 
capacity, is charged wiUi whatever sup- 
plies India remits for the China invest- 
ment. The Court of Directors uiged 
and have supported it in ncgociatiuii with 
the Board of Control, as an equitable 
rate between the two branches for oil 
those transactions. The commerce w'as 
in the continual habit of making advances 
on account of the territory ; and the court 
contended that the rupee •.liould be 
charged to them at its iriirinsic value. 
** Q. Supposing diis, w'hicli the Com- 
pany determined to be an eiiiiitnble rate 
in its trade lietwcen India and China, 
.should turn out to be a rate far ulmvc the 
prime cost, as declared by the course of 
exchange between China and Engl.uul, 
would it not be a contravention of the Act 
of Parliiirncnt, which requires that the 
upset price of the teas should be valued 
at the prime cost ? — A. I apprehend not, 
for this reason, that the rupee aetiially 
costs the commerce more. Q What is 
there in the Act of Parliament w Inch has 
reference to the nipee, in detciiiiiniiig 
the prime cost of teas in China? — A. 
Inasmuch as the Company draw a ]i<irt of 
the supplies for the provi>%ifni of tlieii* 
China investment by using their credit on 
India. Q. Suppose tliat the remittances 
from India to China should involve a loss 
of 100 per cent, above the piiiiie cost at 
which teas might be procured in China hy 
any other persons than the Compunv, do 
you think tliat tliat loss ought to be tuirly 
Uiur|:ed to the prime cost of the teas in 
China in settling the upset price in Eiig- 
iand ?— i4. I apprehend, that whatever lie 
the loss, it is what the teas have cost the 
Company. Q. In the money of Bengal ?— 
A. And the return they get for it. Q. Sup- 
posing the value of ttic rupee to be Is. lOd. 
ut Calcutta, at w'hat price do you estimate 
it in the adjustment of the account be- 
tween India and China, and between 
China and England respectively ?— -A. 
The udjustinent tliut we make, as he- 
tw'een tlie territory and commerce, is at 
the rate fixed by tlte Board of Commis- 
sioners for the rupee, tliat is 2b. ; 

therefore I conceive tliat in cliuiging 2s. 
ns has been dune in the upset price of 
teas, that upset price has been less than 
the tea hiis actually cost the Company ; 
Inasmuch as they liave cliaiged 2s. for tliat 
for which they have paid 2s. 3/^d, 

(M) 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

Housk of Commons, Sejiiember 1. 

Juries in India. — Petition from Iiom~ 
hay.-- Sir Charles Forbes rose "to prosent a 
petition from certain natives of Ronibay, 
praying tliat natives of India may serve on 
grand juries, and on petit juries in ci\il 
causes, and also as justices of tlie peace. 
The lion, baronet bore testimony to the 
moral worth, high integrity, great wealrb 
and extensive influence of liie petitioners, 
and would say that some of them were 
better qualified for the office of justice of 
the peace than many £uro|x‘ans, espetially 
those jurymen, who were appointed im- 
mediately on their arrival from England, 
without a practical knowledge of the coun- 
try, or of the customs, manners, or pieju- 
dices of the natives. With tlie view of 
shewing the superior intelligence of the 
natives of Bombay, he would read a letter 
which he received the preceding day from 
a young Pareee gentleman (Aniaheei Ilo- 
marjee), describing a trial in the supreme 
court, which aflbrdcd an excel lent specimen 
of what a native of India was capable of. 
After reading the letter, the lion, baronet 
asked whether such men ought to he pre- 
cluded from serving on grand juries, or 
from officiating ns justices of the peace ? 
He was of opinion that natives ought to 
be alJowed to sit on juries when Chiistinns 
vvere tried, and for his own part, he would 
prefer being tried by a jury of natives, 
who would investigate the case with more 
temper and patience, and witli less preju. 
dice than his own countrymen. 1 le wished, 
likevi'isc, that greater protection weic af- 
forded to the natives against arbitrary im- 
prison ment, 

llic petition was then read us follows . 

Tax humUe petition of Hindoos, Parsers, and 
Mahometans, nauvesof the East-Indies, and inha- 
bltanu of the island of Bombay, 

Sheweth; 

We beg to be permitted to oflRer to your honour- 
able House our grateful ncknowlcdgiuonts for tiie 
many testimonies we have had of your solicitude 
to promote our welfare and haimiiii'ss. We arc 
saoafled that our r^resentatirms for tlir amrliora- 
tion of our condition in society, and for the im- 
provement of our political institutions in India, 
will be listened to by you with patient attention ; 
will have your unprqudiced consideration, and that 
it will ever be your desira that all the subjects of 
our nacious aovereign, in whatever r»ion they 
may M, shall he fully protected In their lives, 
ttaev personal liberty, their character, and their 

l^e ing the Houm to take Into Ita ronsldernilof. 
the expediency of rendering all hli Majesty’e eub- 
jecte, oelng natives of India, eligible to serve on 
grand Juries t and further, to Introduce and cita- 
Ulsh the trial by Jury tai rivUcoeei, in hii M^esty's 
II of JustloB at tne three 1 


, in hii M^esty's 
ilenciei in Indu, 


courts of JustloB at the three presidenciei in Indb, 
and to render the natives of India eligible to servo 
in thoee Juries Already the natives trf India serve 
on petit Jurke. In oU crttnlnal tilah. in hb Ma- 
ty's Courts In Indio, and the rapreme court of 
Judicature at Bombay has acknowledged their 


utility on those trials. Of all tiiah, that by a 
petit jury for crimes b the most important : and 
when the natives of India are declared by Par- 
Ibment to be qualified to serve as Jurymen on 
those trials, and experience has moved their 
utlllty, they venture numbly to suomlt to your 
Honourable House, that there is no snfiicient rea- 
son to exclude them from grand Juries, and \ietii 
juries In civil cases. Whether liefore a grand jury, 
or a petit jury in the Court of Oyer and Termiiiei , 
or a Jury In plea causes, the sulqect under in- 
vestigation geiieTHlIy embraces transactions of a 
local nature, and the witnesses are principally na- 
tives of India ; to ascertain the Intentions of the 
witnesses, and the degree of credit that b due to 
them, in order to pronounce n true verdict, a 
knowledge of the languages of the country, of 
local usages and customs, civil and religious, and 
of general character, we presume to suggest, is 
as much required before a grand jury, anu before 
a petit jury in civil causes, as before a jury ihi 
trial for crimes. 

We beg your Honourable House abo to take 
mto your •'onaidetatiun, the expediency of render- 
ing bih Moteety's sul^ts, the natives of India, 
qualifleil to ho hb Mejiity's Justices of the jieare 
tor theaevcral presidenclaa of India, and the terri- 
turies subordinate to them respectively. Wc 
admit an oiiicction to arise from a want of know- 
ledge in thenatiicsof the laws ariniinbtcred by 
justices of the peace; liut that objection may lie 
obvbted, by declaring that all their acts ns justicoN 
of the peace, to be valid, shall be in coiijnnction 
with a lustlieof the peace who is u Hritish subject. 
Since Parliament has declarctl the natives of India, 
under the advice of the Court, to lie qualified to 
serve on petit Junes, on trials for crimrs. it sure- 
ly may be allowed to the |ietilionrrs to argue, that 
they are qualified to art aa justices of tlie peace, 
in conjunction with one of hb Maj(>aty‘li Bntish 
sulyects. 

We see no reason to dissemble, and we avow to 
your honourabli' House, that one of onr reasons 
tiur soliciting to be eligible to serve on grand Juries, 
and on juries in civ il rnuses, and to he justice of 
the peace, is to diininish the lallous distinction 
tiiat &e|iaraics us from his M,tjestv's British siili- 
jecls, that priinouiice<i us an inf- nor and de- 
maded class in Minety, and unworthy of the ron- 
ndeiire uf our gratiuwi sovereign and of the govern- 
ment. 

Wc licg your honourable Hou ^ 'o take into 
your consideration the system for tin- adniiiiistra 
Uonof jusiicr in the intenor of llriiish liulb; it 
IS eiiilnentlv dcreclivc; It affords no adequate pro- 
tection to the lights of pro|H.Tly : it affords scarce- 
ly any protection from personal wrongs, and In 
particular from false InqirlNOiiineiit, when coin- 
mitled by persons fiossehsiiig public authority. 
Vour hoiiouralilc House arc perfectly sensible how 
mui h life IS embittered b)’ personal wrongs, and 
espccblly by false imprisonment. It is true that, 
1^ acts of rarlianicmU and by the charters of the 
-Supreme Cmirtr in Indb, at tums fm damages will 
lie in all those couru for personal wrongs, m- 
cliiding fake impriiiniiment committed by hb 
Majesty’s Brltbh subjecta on natives of India in 
their service ; but it is proliabic that, at a dis- 
tance of thirty miles from each of the I’residencies, 
there IS srartely a native oi India who hoi the 
slightest kiHiwIedge of those acts of Parliament 
and charters; and if they were known, the im- 
mense distance from his Majesty’s courts in India 
would, in most Instances, prevent applicatiem to 
them for redress. At present we are inhabitants of 
the blond uf Bombay, laitmany of us have families 
in the interior of the Brltbh terrHorles m Indb : 
and all of us. for trade, pilgrimage, and other pur- 
poses, occasionally leave the isund of Bombay, 
bnd at once arc under the iudiclol odministraUem 
that IS In force beyond the Presidency. We pur- 
posely decline a statement of particular Jnstanoes 
of grlevanoes by ttie Judkbl syalem In the Interior 
of indb I our objectkms apply to the efstcm it- 
self. 

We beg to be excused entraatlng the attention of 

your HonouraUe House to the very extroorriinarv 
Situation of hb Mijesty's subjects, the natives oi 
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India. The dynastL's that have been conquered 
by the Brllkh anna in India were of short duratim; 
scarcely one of them had been in existence more 
than a centun; we allude to the Nabob of Bengd, 
Bahar. and Orixa, the Nabob of Arcot, Tipnoo 
Sahib, and the PaJshwa. There was nothing re- 
markable in the remote antiquity of those dynas- 
ties ; the natlvesof India had no other attachment 
to them than what arose from their possession of 
power. The strength of the present generatimi 
ilid not exist when the Nabob of Bengal, Bahar 
mid Orixa, the Nabob of Arcot, And Tippoo Sahib, 
were conquered. In another quarter of a century, 
few of the natives who were the aubJecU of the 
Palshwawill bo alive; the immense populatlm, 

I alculated at upwards nf sixty miilionB, which In- 
habits those conquered aiuiitries, now look for 
protection and happiness to tlic British government 
alone : they have no sentiments of hostility to the 
British goveriuiicnt ; tliey have no hopes but what 
arise from Uritii<h institutions. It is Lticir wish to 
piMsessand to merit public confidence; and under 
the auspices of yuui honourable House, and the 
enactments ol Parliament, to be declared eligible 
to fulfil and execute all civil offices througnout 
British India, Judicitl, fiiniicial, and territorial. 
We prcsunie to .aiggehl to th*' consideration of 
your honourable Ilou.se, licit the time Ls at length 
.irrivi>d when tlie public inutitutions throughout 
the tcmtorich in British India, ought to be aimpted 
to the pemiaiK'nl continuance of the British autho- 
rity over them. Your honourable House will nut 
believe, that a population of upwards of sixty 
millions d«N-h not contain within itself talent, atstki- 
duity, and integrity, to justify their being largely 
ailmitli d into the execution of judicial, nnanriai, 
and teiritorial offices. We reiValn from enlarging 
(in the nunilicrless advantages, in policy and in 
iTiorals, both to the united kiiudom and to British 
India, from the natives of Inclia being extensively 
admitted into these offices. The nhilwthropy and 
wisdom of >our hunniirablL House, are their 
guarantees that .ill will lie done that can be done 
to make the situiitinii of being his Majesty’s subjecM 
111 India the laiise of congratulation to all the na- 
tives of IJritisli India. 

We have great pleahurc in acknowledging our 
obligations to your lionournbie House, for your 
uiiilev lilting attention and anxiety to secure to the 
natives of British India the full and free cnjnyniciit 
of their respective religions. 

And your petitioners, dti. 

Bombay, (Signed by !i5 persons.) 

31sl Ueceiiiber IKK). 

Sir John Malcolm was Iiiijipy to add liis 
tostiinuny to that of the hoii. haroiict, in 
favour of tiic rcspcctulnlity of the petition- 
ers. ]VI.iny of llieni he li.id, for thirty 
years, counted .mion^st his best friends. 
No ninii was more desirous th.iii he that 
tliu petitioners ini^lil attain, iii their pro- 
per sphere, niiy distinetion to wliicli an 
iionourahle aiiiliiiion can lead men to 
aspire. Tiie privilej^ of sitting on grand 
juries, he (liought, ought to have been cx- 
tetidud to them by the jury act ; when tliu 
exception was made to grand juries, local 
circumstances were not siiflieiently con- 
sidered; the intelligence and station of the 
petitioners entitled them to serve on grand 
juries ; the distinction was felt as a degra- 
dation. He was of opinion that they ought 
to be allowed to act as justices of the peace, 
in tlie manner they desired (in conjunction 
with Europeans), till they had made suffi- 
cient advances in a knowledge of the laws 
of England to act separately. Seeing the 
bad state to which the police of Bombay 
Iwd been reduced since tlie disputes be- 
tween the government and the supreme 
court regarding die registration of the re- 
gulations for its improvement, he (Sir J<din 
Malcolm) had been anxious that some of 


the natives should take charge of die prin- 
cipal wards of die city. This he could 
not effect ; but till some of the respectable 
natives be associated with the magistrates 
in the commission of the peace, the police 
of Bombay will ii^vcr be established on a 
proper footing. A Tarsee (Ardaseer) had 
been for years a magistrate in Surat, than 
which city, no place affords more facility 
for the commission of offences ; yet so 
successful were his efforts, with the aid of 
the European judges, that tiic police of 
Surat is equal, if not superior, to that of 
anycoimtiy lie (Sii John) had ever visited. 
Tiiu Bombay government !iad rcw'arded 
Ardaseei’s services with a title and other 
honours. Il.iving said thus much in favour 
of the prayer ul the petition, he could not 
.ivoid expressing his regret that it contained 
Nidtemeiits directly contrary to truth The 
petitioners had this excuse, that they had 
no means of forming a correct jiitigment 
on the point he alluded to. The provincial 
administration of India had been formed 
with reference to the state of the varied 
communitiLS subject to otir rule, and there 
was no country in which justice was ad- 
ministered more to the security and happi- 
ness of the jK'oplc. With respect to the 
arbitrary imprisonment referred to, he could 
only say, that if such a practice existed he 
was unacquainted with it. Nothing of the 
kiiul took place during his administration. 

Mr. Hume wished to ask the Hresident 
of the Board of Control, if it was intended 
to grant tlic petitioners’ prayer ? He could 
slate from unquestionable evidence tliat a 
groat portion of the naiivev of India con- 
sider the regulations as to serving on j iries 
as a stigma, and many of them, therefore, 
refuse to serve. 

Mr. U' Connell thought the grievances of 
(he petitioners, thus coiihrined by the 
gallant iiieniher, ought to he removed. It 
was quite obvious that the system of ad- 
niiiiistrntioii of justice in India afforded 
n t 'uk((uate protection to property, and 
dy any from personal wrongs. Tlierc 
c'luhi not he a more horrible libel against 
the English administration than the state 
in which Inclia was admitted to bo with 
respect to the odministration of the law. 
There w’as on immense number, from sixty 
to one hundred millions of the human 
race, connected with England, whose land 
was made a matter of traffic for the pur- 
pose of raising a land revenue. 

Mr. C. (Jranl did not at present mean 
to enter into details connected with this 
subject. There was anotlicr petition about 
to be presented from the same parties, or 
from parties similarly Bituated,^ which em- 
braced not only tlie same topics, but also 
others of a very important nature. He 
was very glad to perceive that thew^ti- 
tions were addressed to the House of Com- 
mons, because it proved tliat his Mqesty a 
subjects in the East looked with confidence 
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to Parliament Tor an amelioration of their 
condition {Hear^ hear /), and be trusted 
they would find that their expectations had 
not ultimately been disappointed. {Hear, 
hear /) Tlie House must be aware, that, 
at the present moment, an inquiry was in 
progress up stairs, which entered deeply 
into all the great and important topics to 
which this petition referred— that of ex- 
tending the trial by jury, the general 
judicial system of India, the establishment 
of King’s Courts throughout that country', 
and the adoption, as tar as pos«b1e, in 
those courts and throughout India, of the 
Knglish language. These subjects occu- 
pied much of the attention of the com- 
mittee up-stairs ; nor was the minor sub- 
ject, the right of serving on grand juries, 
Chough comparatively of less importance, 
forgotten. Upon this latter subject, if the 
pressure of bu»ness had nut prevented it, 
he had meant to have marie a proposition, 
as well as with reference to another point— 
namely, the admission of natives to serve 
on juries for the trial of Christians. Tliosc 
two points were omitted in the jury act, 
and he intended to have repealed the iliird 
clause. It was his intention to bring in a 
bill to admit natives to serve on grand 
jurle«, and on petit juries fur the trial of 
Christians. As to natives being permitted 
to act as magistrates, that was a subject on 
which he could give no pledge ; hut the 
matter was under consideration, and there 
was every disposition to accede to the 
reasonable wishes of the people of India. 
The original cause whicli occasioned the 
right to sit on juries not to be more exten- 
ajve was, the actual paucity of persons who 
were supposed to he fit to serve on juries. 
He was most anxious to contribute, by 
^ery means in his power, to raise the cha- 
racter of his Majesty’s subjects in the East, 
by extending to Uiem, in every pro])er 
And practicable case, British privileges ; 
{Hear, hear ! ) and, with this feeling, he 
concurred in the propriety of the petition. 

Mr. R. C- Fergwston expressed his 
satisfaction at thcannouncement just made 
by the right hon. gentleman. Nothing had 
tended more to ekeite discontent in India, 
than the omission lie had declared his in. 
tention of remedying. The Government 
of India had drawn much too little on the 
intelligence of tlie natives, and be should he 
glad to see them employed in many situa- 
tions in which they were not employed, 
liie extent to which that system should fie 
eanied was a question of immense impor- 
tance, requiring the most cautious conside. 
ration. He totally denied the statement 
Chat the natives had no protection for their 
property and no security for their persons, 
'file administration of tlie law In India 
was necessarily imperfect Those to whom 
the Judicial administration is entrusted are 
persons acquainted with European laws 
and manners only, and ncces-sarily igno- 


rant of those of the natives { and it is a 
problem how far it was requisite to hope 
Chat local knowledge would be associate 
with that general knowledge of tlie prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, which is necessary 
to Uio education of a lawyer. Much im- 
provement might be afforded to India by 
the improved administration of justice ; 
hut great caution is necessary in effecting 
it. Immense benefit has been derived 
from the King’s Courts. Tlie defects in 
the administration of justice is not the 
fault of those who preside in the superior 
courts. He never knew a case of oppres- 
sion in which those courts were closed 
against the natives, ond if there was any 
leaning in the judges, it was in favour 
of the defenceless native and against the 
powerful European. 

Mr. O' Connell said be had referred not 
to the administration of justice within the 
admitted precincts of the superior courts, 
but solely to its administration in the in- 
terior of British lodia. 

Mr. Frrgusson — »Wlml I intended to 
state was, tliat there is not an absence of 
protection for tiie property of natives in 
the interior of India 

ll'rongi of the Naiines of India.— Pelt- 
thn from Bombay. — Mr. Hume rose to 
present a petition, signed by 4,000 per- 
sons, consisting of Christians, Hindoos, 
Parsecs, Maliometaiis, and Jews, com- 
prehending the most respectable inhabi- 
tants of the island of Bombay. The pe- 
tition was Oh follows : 

The humble Petition of Christians, Huidoos. 
Parsces, Mahometans, and Jews, natives of his 
Maiesty’s Terntoria in India, and Inhabitants 
of the Island of Bombay ; sheweth : 

That It Is with confidence and satisfaction that 
we address ouispIvgs to your hon. house; It Is 
to parllamoit that the natives of his Majesty s 
terntorieit in India are indebted for the public in- 
stitutions intended to prevent injur, ann insult to 
them, and to raise them In the ranks of society ; 
and we acknowledRe with gratitude the efforts of 
our hon. house to promote thcsic aonA puriKMCs. 
t isprincipally to Inqulria pursued liy your hon. 
house that the natives of India owe their earliest 
protection from injustice and degradation, by the 
vstabllsliment of the supreme court of judicature 
at Calcutta I from that origin have suceessively 
proceeded the recorders’ courts and the supreme 
courts of judicature at Miulras and Bombay ; those 
courts have ever fiilfillctl the duties Intrusted to 
them by our gracious Novereign Lord the King ; 
they have acquired the confidence and esteem of 
the natives ot India, and attached them to the 
British government. At Calcutta, Madras, ami 
Bombay, are the most numerous asBembbues of 
the natives of India and of foreign countrla In 
Akla; they are of every variety of religion, cast, 
ami sect, diversified in sacred rites aniTohservan- 
cfls. and in social manners and usages. The 
supreme courts of Judicature, where tliey have 
jurisdiction over the matter to be tiled, whether 
civil or crirolnal, have also power to summon 
witnosMf, and to execute all their orders and judg- 
ments, whether by amat of the person, or by 
seisure and sale of property, thoughout the whole 
of the territories under the pFesiundcs at which 
those courts are respectii*eiy established | those 
courU, in the execution nr their procews and 
orders, have always been scrupulously otasarvaat 
of the religious doctrines, rlUa. ^ oDMrvanca, 
and of the manners and usages of the natives t Uw 
experJence of more than half a rmturyi at Cal- 
cutta, and of mote than a quarter of a osatury 
at Madrii and Bombay, has proved that life, pro- 
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fie^ty.chuActcr.imdnenonal liberty, can be pro- 
tectifdl^ hif UiOMty*g courU of Justice, without 
violation of the relii^i, manners, and usages 
the natives. We appeal to that evidence to con- 
tradict erroneous rqioits which have been sedu- 
lously propagated, and have too Iona been ac- 
quiesnd In, that the introduction of courts of 
Justice into India, strictly administering the law 
for the protection of life, property, disracter, and 
liersonal liberty, is incompatible with the re- 
1 , manners, and usages of the natives, and 
be highly offensive to them. Miserable, 
Indeed, would be the condition of mankind. If the 
duties of Judges could not be executed without 
offending the religinns, manners, and usages of 
those over whom they have Jurisdiction. Re- 
ports also have long prevailed, and been aquiesced 
in, that the religions, manners, and usages of the 
natives of India repelled their employment in Ju- 
dinal functions, and that they had not rapacity to 
perform them. The unprejudiced mind of Sir 
Alexander Johnston controverted the truth of th-at 
report, and the experience of five jears at Cal- 
aitta, Madras, and Bombay, has demonstrated 
the willingness of the natives to aid in the admi- 
nistration of Justice, even in the unpleasant office 
of jurors on trials for crimes, and tneir utility as 
jurors has been repeatedly declared by the supreme 
court at Bombay. 

By the charters of justice of all the supreme courts 
of judicature m India, and of the former recorders* 
courts at Mailras and Bombay, ail British subjects 
and all natives who directly or Indirectly arc em- 
ployed In the service of nis Mqjesty, or of the 
^lilted Company of Mercliaiits trading to the 
Kast-liidics, or of any of his Majesty's British 
subjects, aie subject to the end Jurisdiction of 
those miirts. In all actions for wrongs or trespasBes: 
anil the s.ime pernons, by the acts 4 Geo. IV. c. 71, 
and it (ieo. iV. r. 74, and the charters of the 
supreme courts, are subject to the jurisdiction of 
those courts, and for the crimes spcclfled in ilGeo. 
IV. c. 74. In those provisions we recognise the 
wisdom, Justice, and humanity of our gracious 
Sovereign Lord tlie King, and of Che two hou8« 
of parhaiTieiit. It was apprehended that persons 
exercising public authority would Injure the na- 
tives, and nn-rnll torts and for crimes the whole 
of them arc placed under tlie Jurisdictions of the 
supreme courts, but those laws have been little 
mure than a dead letter: they are unknown, ex- 
cept at the presidencies and in their vicinity. We, 
tIuTcforc. earnestly entreat, that whatever laws 
may be eiiacteil for the amelioration of the con- 
tlilioii of the natives of India, elibctual means 
may be urovideci to insure the real and practical 
utility or those laws, and that they may not be, 
as some acts of parliament have been, mere nomi- 
nal benefits to the natives. By several acts of 
IMrllanient, the governments of Calcutta, Modns. 
and Bombay, have authority to frame reflations 
for the provincial courts, and which his Mqlesty in 
council may disallow or amend, and if not disal- 
lowed within two yean, they are to he of force and 
authority, to direct the provincial courts, accord- 
ing to the tenor of the said amendment : and those 
regulations are annually to be laid before the two 
houses of parliament. In those enactments they 
again perceive the desire of parliament to benefit 
the natives of India, by administering Justice to 
them according to their own laws, and with a scru- 
pulous attention to their religious, manners, and 
usages ; and the governments In India, from a 
RupiKwitlon of their having the most correct 
knowledge on those matters, were entrusted with 
the execution of that power, subject to the revision 
of his Majesty in council. But that power has 
been the great cause of the degradation of the 
natives: tnc uniform construction of those enact- 
ments has been, that it authorlaes the govern- 
ments in India to make and repeal laws, avil and 
criminal i to make and annul courts of Justice, 
civil and criminal ; and to legislate absolutely over 
the natives xotidlng beyond the ordinary Jurisdic- 
tion of the supreme courts, wherever there is no 
anedfle enactment of parliament on the subject. 
It Is from the existence of that power, that laws 
have been enacted for the natives and courts of 
Justice established to administer them, that have 
stamped upon them, the natives of India, the 


character of a conquered, distinct, and degraded 
people. The criminal code in force under that 
prcddency Is among the records of your hon. 
house, and we refer to It in confirmation of our 
aaMrtimii : that it is vague In lUlanguage, that it 


regulates too much in detail the actions of the 
natives: that It abounds In severe, discretionary 
pimUunents, by way of fine or Imprisonment, or 
both; that it has an endleu rmietltum of oommu- 
totion of imprisonment for a fttie : that the tnith 
of (kets is left to the discretion of a British judn, 
without any efibctual coniroul in persons of the 
description of the accused, and that the Judge haa 
no sympathy with the Persons subject to hia 
criminal Jurfsillctlon. 'lliToughout the Judicial 
regulations of the Bombay government, there is 
not one on the principle of the writ of Habeas 
Citrptu ad Suhjtr^nduiu ; and we believe that the 
same ohnervatloii applies to the Judicial regula- 
tions framed at the guvemmciits at Calcutta and 
Madras. Your hiui. house well understand the 
extensive rsnge of human happiness that is pro- 
tected by that writ ; all there is in sttorg con- 
trast with the criminal Jurisdiction at the presi- 
dencies. The gentlemen appointed judges in the 
courts, civil and criminal, are extremely deficient 
in the knowledge necessary t • perform their duties. 
Courts of justice are principally cnnstltuted fur 
the security of life, of property, of character, amt 
of personal liberty ; and your hon. house well 
know the great and various quallflcatinns that are 
required In a Judge to perform those duties ; but 
the Judges of the provincial courts, civil and 
criminal, have no strong motive to stimulate them 
toacciulrc those qualifications. 

This is a fundamental and incorrigible vice in 
the judicial system : the change from one depart- 
ment of tlie civil service to another, b also too 
freqiient to admit the acquisition of the necessary 
ability in the judge , at one lime he b in the mi- 
nbtenal office at the presidencj', at another he la 
in the Judicial department in the provinces, .it 
another M is m the collectorate fai the provinces. 
Mid .It another he is in the political department. 
At this time the chief Judge of the Sudder 
Dewannee Adawlut, and the bndder Foiijdorrce 
Adawlut, at Bombay.— that is, of the supreme 
courta of appeal in civil and criminal cases,— is a 
gentleman who never was in the judfaal depart- 
ment until he was made the chief Justice of those 
courts. The a V 11 courts are always extremely dc- 
fiectlve, from the almost total absence of the In- 
telligence of the natives In the ascertainment of 
fheU. 

The defects in the Judicial system, which we 
have noticed, we presume to hope would attract 
the attention of your hon. house, even if the 
Judges always meant to do nght : but the truth b. 
that those Judges are the principal Instniirents of 
wrong, particularly of false Impnbonmeni to the 
natives; and those acts of injustice are commictcxl 
with ostentatious indiflbrenre to the feelings of 
those who Buffer, and to the opinion of the native 
community : we chiefly allude to the false lin- 

S ruonment of llailoobin Hurryram Sbiday, Hin- 
oo; of Kunsoid Klssoiee, Himloo; of Narroba 
Govind Oughtia,* Hindoo ; and of Dhondoo Bul- 
lol, Hindoo, all proved at the same court of Judi- 
cature at Bombay. The two former committed 
at Taimah, within fifteen miles of the island of 
Bombay; and the other twoot Foonah, withm one 
hundreil miles of Bombay, and between both which 

J tlaixv and Bombay there is a constant intercourse, 
t is, therefore, no exaggeration In us to affirm, 
that the laws admlnbt?red to the natives beyond 
the presidencies, andthecourts of justice appointcil 
to administer those laws, stamp upon the natives 
the character of a conquered, distinct, and de- 
graded people. 

It is true that the Impartiality in the courts 
of Justice, that we have presumed to solicit and 
enforce, will he offbnsive to some of the connexions 
and adherents of former sovereigns, who hod pri- 
vileges in some resjiccts exempting them from the 
Jurisdiction of courts of justice; as, for instance, 
the sirdan in the Deccan, whose privileges have 
been conceded to them by a regulation of the 
Bombay Government ^Regulation 29, A. D. IHS?) : 
but we arc sure that vouc hon. House will not 
expose the meanest of his Majesty's subjects iii 
India to ipjuryin life, character, property, or pw- 
■onal liberty, in complalsanoe to the vicious pnde 
of those personages. 


• The reader will find thto cased^ledJnvol.il. 
fe. West and SlrC. Chambers. By tije misi^ir^ 
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We hniilorc your honourable House* earnestly 
and without pr^udicc* to reflect on the condltkm 
of the natives inhabiting his Majesty’s territories 
in India. In number they exceed sixty millions t 
the greater part of them are his MiO^trs natural- 
bom suhlecls. and almost all the rest of them are 
deniaens. This immense population, who have 
strong natural and legal pretensions to participate 
in tbe advantages of society, are almost entire^ 
exdiided from offlees of trust and emolument. It 
is impassible for your honourable House to credit 
misrepresentations, obviously originating in pie- 
iudloe and self-interest, that conlbund the whole 
native population into one mass of ignorance and 
corruption. The natives of the territories, now 
British India, highly civilized, and by their various 
manufactures largely contributed to the splendour 
of Thebes, of PaimyTa. and of ancient Alexandria, 
when the Inhabitania of one of the most powerful 
and illustrious kingdoms of modem Europe lived 
lu woods, and fouMt with bows and arrows, and 
clubs. Whatever injury has been done to thek 
understanding and moral principles, by the long 
continuance of despotism, will easily and rapidly 
be rectified by courts of justice intelligently and 
impartially anminlstering justice amongst them, 
and by their admissibility into honourable and 

S rofltalile offlees In the jud cial, territorial, and 
nanclal deiiartments, being made to depend 
cm tlielr intellectual and moral character. The 
dynasties of tlie sovereigns of the territories con- 
nuered by the British arms were of very short 
•lucation. Those sovereigns never had n strong 
hold on the aflbetions of their subiects, and since 
those ( onquesLs, the natives have always manifested 
.1 desire to coalesce with the crown of the united 
kingdoms; their wishes to do so have been rejielled 
even witli contumely. Upwards of sixty millions 
of his Mtdesty's subjects are at this time uisiointed, 
loose, ancl floating upon the surface of Indi 
tiling is more easy than to consolidate this mmense 
inpulatum into one mass of lohcairn with his 
Majesty's territones. Administer justice to them 
wisely and impartially, and reward intellectual and 
moral merit with honourable and profitable offlevs, 
both at the presidencies and In the provinces, and 
the principle of cohesion will circulate through the 
whole body. 

With a view to the same principle of cohesion, 
we leniure to suggest, that It is highly politic to 
iiitroduie the Enelish language into the vmiacular 
languages of IiioLi ; and with that intention, for 
Parlianicnt to enact that no native, after the 
yierlod of twelve years, shall be adnussible into any 
office in the judicial, territorial, or financial de- 
imttmcnU, unless his com;>etency in reading, 
writing, and speaking the English language, has 
been certified by a committee appointed for his 
exaininatioh. The children of the natives in India 
have great aptitude in learning to read, write, and 
s|ieak the English language. Since the institution 
of schools for the Instruction of the natives in 
the English language, under the advice and jia- 
tmnage of the Honourable Mountstuart Elphin- 
Btnne, Governor of Bombay, many of the children 
of the naiivcs read, write, and speak the Enghsh 
language with facilitv and fluency. 

Besides the principle of cohesion which we have 
noticed, a knowledge of the English Jangiiiuc, 
extensively dispersed amongst the natives of India, 
will afford great facilities for the future improve- 
ment of the judicial system in India. 

lUiutrious Legislators! benefactors of the human 
race ! your persevering and intelligent exertions to 
abolish the trade In slaves, have ^read the fame 
of your humanity over the whole world. The 
destiny of upwards of sixty mllUans of human 
beings depends u|Mni your councils ; they are the 
natural-bom subjects, or the denizcn-subjertg, of 

B lur own sovereign. We are sure that your hon. 

ousc will be glad to redreas the wrongs they have 
submitted to them. 

Knowing, as we do, Uie propensity to misrepre- 
sentation that will be active against the natives of 
India, find that It will be suggested that this 
petition does not contain the real opinions of all 
who have signed it, we have taken the liberty to 
miMoin to it a translation into the Goozarattee 
and Mahratta languages, tlie languages in most 
frequent use la Bombay: and If, In having done 
BO, we have tranvieHed any of the rules cn your 
hoDounUe House, we crave your lndulgence|and 
pardon. 

Mr. Hvnc aaid tliat tliis petition had 


been in In’s hands some time, but from the 
state of the Committee on East- India 
affairs, it was thought it ought to be no 
longer delayed. The petition appeared to 
have been drawn up with great care and 
couslderation ; and he might say, the ob- 
servations of bis honourable friend (Air. 
Fcrgussoii) were not consistent with tho 
statements contained in the jictition, nor 
with hii (Air. Hume’sj knowledge of the 
facts. It bad been said by the gallant 
member, that the natives were not fitted to 
tike part in judicial inquiries! if so 
(though he did not admit it), who made 
tlicm su? The Government. From per- 
sonal experience, he said that men of 
higher honour and finer feelings were not 
to he found than were to be met with 
amnng the natives of India. He believed 
what was stated by the petitioners, the re- 
gulations framed hy the Local Govern- 
ments to be the great cause of the degrada- 
tion of the natives. Those laws were in- 
cessantly chuiging; many most important 
laws have bum rupfliled and re-enacted ; 
lliere are hundreds of regulations so mixed 
up with others that have been uiinulled, 
tliat it is impossible to know how to act. 
'riie statement of tbe petitioners respecting 
the criminal code of liombay, proved the 
necessity of taking those courts into cuii- 
sideiation. How his honourable and learned 
friend (Air. Fergiissun) could say that 
theic was ample justice for the natives by 
an appeal to tliu sup 'rlor courts, he was at 
a loss to know. The petitioners stated 
that the gentlemen appointed judges iii lliu 
couits arc extremely deficient in the requi- 
site knowledge, and that tbe chief justice 
of one of the superior courts never was in 
the judicial department before. lie put 
it to his honourable and Icurnerl friend, 
whellicr such a system could aForii suffici- 
ent security for either life or property. It 
was a notorious fact, that the governor had 
the power to imprison any one lie liked, and 
that no prot ess from the courts was suffi- 
cient to bring up a per^n confined in tliu 
provinces byordei of the governor, Tiie pe- 
titioners asserted that “ the judges are the 
principal instruments of wrong, particu- 
larly of false imprisonment, to the na- 
tives;" and they meiitioued instances by 
name. He need hardly point out to the 
house the Absolute necessity for the good 
govcrninent of such an empire as India, 
of removing such an impression from the 
minds of the people. He was av^arc that 
it was difficult fur iba government to ined- 
die with compacts m^e with conquered 
chiefs ; but at tbe same time, it was ^ ne- 
cessary that all over whom (he British 
empire extended, should feel a conviction 
that justice was impartially administered 
to them. The petitioners complained of 
their exclusion fh>m offices of trust and 
emolument. Thus, tlicir capaliilitiea were 
never called fortli, and what was left them 
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but a sense of degradation? If it were 
wished to make India happy and pros, 
porous, her native inhabitants must be ad- 
mitted within the pale of our public insti- 
tutions ; and this, while it advanced them 
in civilization, would enable us to curry nn 
the government at less expense. The 
natives of India had great reason to com- 
plain of the representations made in this 
country of their moral ciiarailer. He had 
spent many years of bis life in India, and 
could say that he had met as much honesty, 
integrity, and moral virtue among them, 
us he had ever found in England or any 
other country of Europe. In the cities 
and great towns in India, as in all 
countries, some bad men are met with; 
and unfortunately, popular opinion in 
England, of the character of our Indian fel- 
low subjects, W'as formed entirely from the 
inhabitfiiits of the cities. The intellectual 
i inprovcrnciit of the natives of India, by 
making admissibility to office to dejtend 
on intellectual and moral character, hud 
been too long overlooked by the llritish 
government. It had been said, we inu^f 
proceed with caution. ” \Vc had done so ; 
we had proceeded with too much caution, 
— with jealousy ; for, siiicc 17(i3, no alte- 
ration had been made calciiluted in any 
tlegrce to improve tlic cundition or exalt 
the cliuructcr of the natives of India. 
Why hud not the Engli-h language been 
introduced among them, iiistcnd ut the 
Persian, whieh was equally foreign to the 
Iliiuln? Nothing would tend more to 
promote .'in union of feeling hetueeii the 
natives of India and tho.se by whom they 
are governed, than to instruct them in 
the suiiie luiigiiago. Make the language 
of England the language of an liidiuii 
com t ; tcacli it to the iiutix cs ; and then 
our institutions would be canied into In- 
dia. Important us every part of the peti- 
tion was, none was more worthy the se- 
rious consideration of the liousc, tlioii that 
ill which the petitioners prayed that the 
English language might be introduced into 
India. He hoped that the petition w'ould 
he taken into the serious consideration ot 
the house, and that the beneficial change 
prayed for might be speedily carried into 
effect. 

Mr. C, Grant. ** I cannot help think- 
ing it unfortunate, that a discussion should 
have been raised upon so important a sub- 
ject as that to which this petition refers, 
at a moment when it is impossible to be- 
stow upon it the consideration it deserves 
Conceiving the discussion to be prema- 
ture, I shall still abstain from offering my 
opinion. At the same time, however, 1 
beg to state, tiiat I am perfectly alive to 
its importance, and I trust that the peti- 
tioners will not estimate the value which 
I assign to their testimony, nor measure 
the importance which 1 attach to the 
of this siibiect, by the hrevirv with 


whicli I advert to it on the present occa> 
sion. The hon. member has justly sakl, 
that there is no part of this petition more 
important than that wliicU alludes to the 
introduction of the English language into 
India. From the manner in which the 
petitioners express themselve.s upon that 
subject, I draw this satisfactory conclii- 
•.ion,— that they ui‘e anxious to maintain 
their connexion with this country. I can 
assure the lion, roember, tliat the govem- 
nieiit of this country is most sincerely de- 
sirous of improving the conditiuii of the 
natives of India ; and that, vlicn tliepropcr 
opportunity an ivos, every thing will be 
done to )>roinotc their welfare.” 

Sir John Malcolm had not thought it 
ncccssarv that such a discussion us this 
should take ]dHce , or that the sentiments 
of tliat house, on the great question of 
Indian government, would have been an- 
ticipated upon this occasion. He had 
been never more surprised than to hear 
the hon. member (Mr. lliimej say he 
(Sir .lohn Malcolm) was an enemy to the 
natives of India holding offices. All he 
said was, that the natives of Dombay 
justly estimated themselves in not desiring 
to become magistrates, iinassociated w itli 
Europeans ; because, us they have hither- 
to been educated, it is impossible they 
could have a competent knowledge of 
British law'. The hon. inemliei might 
have judged, from all he (Sir John IVlal- 
colm) had ever said, wrote, or done, that 
few' men, during a long lilc of public ser- 
vice, had worked moie to the attainment 
of an object, than he hud done to i evatc 
the character, uiul advance the interests of 
our Indian fellow' subjects. If the hon. 
member inquired, he would find that in 
the interior inovinccs of Bombay, there 
w'as not one ci\ il case w hich was not ori- 
ginally tried bynati\e judges, posscs.sing 
the confidence of government, liberal sa- 
kirip-S and acting iiiidcr a system which 
illue. s ol an appeal to the judge of the 
province, and from tiim to a court of cir- 
cuit. Although an act ot the British le- 
gislature hud empowered the government 
of India to make law's and regulations for 
the provinces, the hon. member had jus- 
tified the assertion in the petition, that 
“ the law's administered beyond the pre- 
sidencies, and tlic courts of justice ap- 
pointed to administer those laws, stamp 
upon the natives the clmructcr of a con- 
quered, distinct and degraded people.” 
He (Sir John Malcolm) was happy to 
think that if these w'cre the sentiments of 
those w’ho had signed the petition, they 
were founded in ignorance, and w'ere not 
participated by the other natives of Indio. 
A most important distinction must be 
borne in mind in tliesc discussions. 
The inhabitants of the presidencies, 
writhin tlie jurisdictions of the Sujireme 
Court, are as distinct in feelings, ideas. 
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and every thing but dress and language, 
from the natives of the provinces, as the 
inliabituuts of England from those vi 
Hungary. They imbibe the English lati- 
guiige and notions, and become more an 
Eurojiean than an Indian society. To 
many of this population, the form of the 
king's courts and tlic English law may 
be perfectly intelligible, and coiiseiiiiently 
applicable \ but beyond these districts, 
Che communities are all natives, and Eng- 
lish education has not yet extended there : 
and although it may be deemed expedient 
to introduce English law into the presi- 
dencies, where tlie population, from local 
circumstances, required such law, it would 
be tlie deepest wound \vc could give to 
our empire in Asia to extend them far- 
ther. England, in the highest state of 
civilization, required an endless inultipli- 
cation of laws to protect men in their 
varied and extended interests: but who 
could consider our statutes suited to the 
simple habits and more limited concerns 
of the natives ot India ? The whole code 
of laws udiniiiistcred at llombay is com- 
prised in one volume, tniiLsluted into the 
vernacular languages of India ; and from 
the frame of the code introduced by Mr. 
Elphinstonc, a plain and simple system of 
law has been established in the provinces 
which must soon be perfectly understood. 
A petition very similar to this was uddiess- 
cd to a judge at Bombay, which mus trans- 
lated into the vernacular tongue and sent 
to Poonuli, near which city he (Sir John 
MalcolnO happened to be residing. It 
created the utmost scii.sation. A weekly 
levee which he held, and which took 
place the day after this occurrence, was 
attended by a niinibcr of incit of high rank 
at Pooiiah, as w*e11 a-> many of w culth and 
respectability. Tlie jiublic othcer, whose 
duty it \vu.s to communicate with them, 
was absent ; hut tlierc was no time for 
deliberation; they crowded round him, 
and the uddrcs.s they presented to him 
\vas, thereft re, the honest effusion of the 
moment, which w'as an excuse for sonic of 
tlie expresMions wdiich. though quite sin- 
cere, are, as fur as related to English law'- 
} ers, of a character he could not of course 
ajiprove. The address, of which lie 
should read a literal translation, was 
given him on tlie 17th of Septemlicr 18.30, 
signed by all tlic principal inhabitants, and 
two Uiousand otliers ; and it expressed, 
lie W'as satis6ed, not only their sentiments, 
but ,as far as he had tlic means of judging, 
those of all the natives of the Bombay ter- 
ritories not residing on the presidenry. 
['Hie hon. and gallant member then read 
the address, which may be seen in vol. iv. 
p. 70.] He hud read this uddreas because 
It was forced upon him, in self-defence. 
He could not suppose that the govern- 
ment of this country would do any tiling 
•^o diametrically opposite to the principles 


of sound policy, as to adopt any mea- 
sure like that the petitioners prayed for, 
the impolicy of which is evinced in all 
post acts of the British legislature. 1 he 
more the mutter was iiivcstigated, the 
more w'ould it appear that there is not the 
slightest foundation for the ullegations in 
the petition against the judicial courts of 
India, and against the lii;.!! and compe- 
tent public officers who jireside in Uilmii. 
As to the w'uiit of education among the 
people, did the hon. member iiieari that 
the w'hole po]iulution of India, 60, (KK), 00(1 
or 80,(X)0,0(X) should be scut to school to 
learn English? 

Mr. Hume. “ Certainly, I do.” 

Sir John Malcolm. 'Then God forbid 
tliat I should be the schoolmaster.” 
With respect to the chief justice of the 
highest court in Bombay never having 
been previously in tbc judicial branch of 
the service, the house would perceive how 
a plain statcinent disproved the assertions 
ol the petitioners.'^ By the existing regu- 
lations, It IS provided that one of the 
members of council at Bombay niuiit be, 
as cuuiisellor, ut.the head ot the court of 
Appeal. 'I'lie liighly respectable indivi- 
dual alluded to hud iiutlieen in the judi- 
cial line, but this objection was more in 
fonn than siibstunee. All the judicial 
duties and the circuits belong to the four 
other judges of the court, w ho arc inva- 
liably selected from tlic oldest arid most 
coinpctciit ))ijblie servants in the judicial 
line. 'I'lie gallant iricmliei coiilil more 
fully iiiiswer the allegations contained in 
this groiiiidle.ss petition, but he wits un- 
willing to prolong a premature and ill- 
timed debate. 

air. li. C. Feryunmn repented that, 
nitliougb there might be some defects in 
the judicir.I system of India, still there 
w'crc courts of the lust resort, filled by 
persons not only willing to listen to coiii- 
pluirits, blit eniincnlly qualified to decide. 
Upon this point, however, whut hud hilleii 
from the gallant nicnibiTwIio had just sat 
down, bad set this question entirely ot 
rest 111 u great country like India, indi- 
lidtial ea.ses of oppres.sion must soiiic- 
tiines take place. 'J'lie iidministiuliun ol 
justice, in such ii country, cannot be iniide 
so jierfcet'us to prevent oceusionnl crrois. 
But he was sorry to hear his hon. friend 
(Mr. Hume) concur with the petitioners, 
that the judges of India are tlic princiiiul 
iiistrinncntB of w roiig. Wlieii the proper 
opportunity arrived, he should be able to 
convince him and the hon. and learned 
member (Mr. 0*Coniiell) that the statc- 
incnt ia entirely unfounded. 

Mr. O' Conne// disavowed any intention 
of easting n reflection on tlic judges o> 
India. It seemeil, however, tliatalarge 
liody of the natives coneeived that tlicy 
had reasonable grounds of complaint 
against Uic mode in which justice wa.s 
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administered to them. Whether their 
complaint were well or ill-founded* it 
demanded the deepest consideration of 
the house, because it was of importance 
chat the admuiistration of justice should 
not only be pure but unsuspected. 

Sir C. Forbes, in justice to the fpdlant 
member, must say that he had understood 
lie had honourably followed up the regu- 
lation of tlie preceding government of 
Bombay, fOT the employment of the 
natives in a judicial character in the inte- 
rior. He hoped he might be permitted 
to read the sentiments of an hoii. director, 
who hud resided upwards of twenty years 
on the western side of India, and was for 
many years political resident at Baroda, 
and to whom he (Sir C. Forties) had sent 
the petition of the natives for perusal. In 
returning it he wrote as fo^o^vs: 

I have read the petition which you are com. 
missioned to presiiit to the House of Commons, 
from the natives of Boinlhiy. wiili grunt satlsfac- 
f lun. I rejoice to see that they bciisiuly feel their 
relative inferior position, and lliat, in claiming the 
exercise of tlieir natural rigiits, tliey are supported 
by reasonmg conLlusive in justice and gootl noiici . 
It IS not, you know,, a new seiitiincnt witli me. 
that our native feilow-subjects sliould be adniitteii 
to a IliieraJ iiartlcipation In the government of their 
< oiiiitry. I iiave, from iiiy earliest d.iys in India, 
scea exanipkis of talent, seei, and integrity among 
the natives, nut to be surpassed liy Europeans; 
and I have known and experienced tiiat, without 
their practical Itiforiiiatinn and assistance, the 
most important results of our proceedings could 
never have been attained. The admission of the 
prayer of the petitioners, to be made eligible to 
serve aa miid jurors and Justices of the peace, will 
be a desirable and important measure. I should 
not be disposed to qualify this concession with the 
condition of their acting in conjunction with an 
European ju tlce of the peace, because I question 
whetlicr some of the gentlemen offlidatlng in those 
situatuins, and who are chosen indlscnininately 
from the service, are better qualified than many of 
the natives. It would be an incentive to others 
to qualify themselves for such honourable stations, 
nnd thus would commence that Incorporation of 
Che natives in the general system of the British 
government, which would prove the best guarantee 
for its permanency. 

Both petitions were ordered to be 
printed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE king’s T.KVKLS. 

The following li.id the honour of being 
presented to his Majesty : 

August .31. 

Colonel Stannus, C.B., Hon. East-India Com- 
pany’s service. 

September 21. 

Colonel Armstrong, 2(ith regt., on his retiini 
fkom India. 

Mqjor Geo. Jones, 09th rqgt., on ditto. 

Colonel M. McCreagh. 13th light Infantry, on 
being nominated a Knight Commander of the 
Royal Oudphlc Order. 

Cfapt. A. B. Taylor, 89th regt., on his return 
feom India. 

Capt. Towers Smith, ad regt. (Bufis). 


RAMMOHUN ROY. 

At the levee held at the Palore, St. 
Jamea’ti, on the 7tli Sept., the llnjuli 
Awtt.Jour. N S.Vor..(i. No. 22. 


Rammohun Roy was introduced to an 
audience of the King by the Right Hon. 
Charles Grant, Uie President of^ the 
Board of Control, and was most graci- 
ously received. The rajah wore the 
costume of a Brahmin, viz. the turban 
and kabah. The latter was composed of 
purple velvet, embroidered with gold. — 
Court Ciradar. 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES. 

(serving in the east.) 

1.3fe Ught Drags, (at Madras). Capt. A. T. 
Maclean to he major, v. Bowers dec. (2!! Ort. 30) t 
l.ieut. Thos. Rosser to be capt., v. Maclean ittth 
.Sept. 31); and Serg. Mqj. Floyd, tobeadj., 
with rank of Cornet v. Rosier, prom. (B do.) 

ild. Foot, (at Bombay). Brev. Lieut. Col. J. .S. 
T.mdcsay, fn>m 43d. F., to be Capt. v. Mundy, 
who exen. (GSep. 31.) 

6fA Foot, (at Bombay). Ens. F. W. Jekyll, to be 
Lieut, by nurch., v. Stuart who retires ; and Hon. 
Thos. Lalie to lie Ens. by parch., v. Jekyll (both 
L3 Sept. 31.) 

IblA Foot, (in Bengal). Lieut. Geo. Mylins to be 
ca)>t. by )iurch., v. Ramsay, w)io retires ; Em. 
Will, hlurr.'iv t(> be Lieut, hy purch., v. Mylins : 
and Thou. Crawford to be Ens. by purch., v. 
Murray (all 31) Aug. 31.) 

2l)th Foot, (at Bombay). Ma). Thos. Chaui)i, 
from h. p. unattaclied, to lie major, \. R. E. Bur- 
rows, wlio exch. (liSept. 31). 

44rA Foot, (in Bengal), l.icnt. 11. L. Layard to 
lie capt. by purch., v. Connor, who retire.; Ens. 
W. H. llaiificld to be Lieut., v. Layard ; and 
F. M. Wade to be Ens. by purch., v. ILulflcld (all 
Sept. 31). 

iCtfh Foot, (at Madras). Ens. Jas. Camplicll to be 
Adj. V. French prom. (13 Ort. 30); Ens. Edw. Bayly 
to be Lieut., v. Campbell app. adj. (20 Sept. 31) ; 
W It. L. Uennet to be Ens., v. Bayly (20 da) 

4itth Foot, (in Bengal). Ens. J. T. Grant to be 
Lieut., V. R. T Sparks dec. :12 Nov. .'K/. ; John 
Heatley to be Ens., v. Grant from (20 Sept. 31). 

55th Foot, (at Madras). Lieut. Alex. Ileddle, 
from h. p. Royal Afr. Corps, to be Lieut, v. 
Fenwick app. to 77th F. (5 Sept .31) ; Lieut. W. S. 
Norton, from h.p. 45th F., to be Lieut, v. Nix- 
on. np|>. to 96th F. (6 do.); Ens. II. MrCaskill, 
from 09th Regt., to be Ens., v. Poppleton, who 
exch. (11 Nov. .30) ; Ens. Win. Hope, from BOtli 
Regt, to be Em., v. Campbell, whocxch. (22 da) 
OM Foot, (at Madras'. Lieut D. Fairchild, from 
:i. loth F., to be Lieut, v. lloneyman apn. to 
I7tl F. (6 Sept 31). 

•Hfth Foot, (at Cape of Good Hope). Lieut Alex. 
Browne, from h. p. Slst F., to be Lieut, v. Wm. 
Macalister, who exch. (6 Sept 31). 

Ceplon Regt. Lieut. F. N. Skinner, from h. p. 
.39th F., to be Lieut, v. Galway app. to Hfith F. 
(6 Sept 31). 


The next regiments to return from India are 
the 46th and 48th. 

The 6th Rc^. has received an order of readi- 
ness for Madras to replace the 4Cth. 


ARMY GENERAL ORDERS. 

OFFICERS PURCHASING LANJ>. 

Horse Vwtrds, Aug. 1, 1831.— His Majesty's 
Government having revis^ the Regubitions coi^ 
cernlng thesystemof granting land in the British 
Colonira of North America and Australia, so as 
to emure to the ofiicers of the army wishing to 
become settlers, the combined advantages arising 
from rank nnd length of service, the King is gra- 
ciously pleased to declare, that oflken purc^ 
ing Iwd according to the regulauom esubUshed 

(N) 
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in the r<>si>c(.'(I«c ColoniM shall, in proportion to 
their rank aiul service, Ik entitled to a remission 
of the purchase money, according to the following; 
graduated scale, on producing testimonials of un- 
eKceptionalilc i'h.iracter from the GeueralConi' 
mantling in Chief. 

Field OiHicrsof 2.'i years’ service and upwards. 
In the whole jC3(M). 

Field Officers of 20 years’ service and upwards, 
in the whole .-€250. 

Field Officers of 15 or less years' service. In the 
whole .C.MMi. 

Captains of 2ii years’ service and upward«>, in 
the whole,t‘^)0. 

Captains of 15 years’ service, or less, in the 
whole £150. 

Subalterns of 2U years' service and upwards, in 
the whole £‘j.)n. 

Subalterns of 7 years' service, or less, in the 
whole £1(N). 

In all other respects the regulations promulgated 
to the army hi the general orders of the Uth 
June 1826. iCth May 1827, 24th Aug. 1827, IHth 
July 1620, and 24th Feb. 1651 . remain in force. 

By command of the Right lion the General 
Commandlng-m-Chief. 

JoH.v Macdonald, Adjt. GcnI. 


MILITARY ORDFR OF THR BATH 
Duwninf Sept.iG, 1831- — His Majesty has 

been pleasetl to nominate and ^point the following 
offleers in the service of the East- India Comnany 
to be Knights Coinmandci-s of the Most Hon. Mili- 
tary Order of the Bath 
Mai. (Jen. Alexander Knox, Bengal Infantry. 
Mgj. Gen. John W. Adams, C.B., Bengal infan- 

. Gen. IIcnryH'orvlev.C.R.f Bengal infantry. 
Maj. Gen. Ilo]>etouii S. ^cott, C.D., Madras iii. 
fantry. 

Mr). Gen. .Vndrew McDowall, C.B., Madras in- 
fantry. 


Bunny, from Cape 22d May ; at Oraveaen(L-4i. 
Huron, Hardy, from Bombay 28 th March: at 
Liverpool.— 5. Fame, Hayes, from Mauritius 3:1 
May : oiT Margate.— (i. Fabiw, Ruaaell. from 

llatavu IKIi May ; at Cowes U. Hemurtv, Smith, 

ftom Van Dieman’s Land iffth May : at Deal.— 9. 
Holton, Clarkson, from Bombay 17th April, and 
Ceylon 9d May: off' Portsmouth.- 10. O^lon, 
Davison, from Ceylon 2d May, and Ascension 23d 
July: St Deal.— 19. Craigirmr, Reay.fhimNew 
South Wales 7th May : at Gravesend.— 21. South- 
worth, Coombs, ftoni Manilla 23d Mardi. and 
.Singapore Uth April : olT Margate.— 21. Clyde, 
Muiiro, from Mauritius Uth May, and Cape 3d 
July: olT Margate.— 21. Nurval. (•oldsmitli, from 
New South Wales 24th April; at Deal.— 23. Hejaf, 
Sinclair, from South Seas.— 2.'i. Burrell, Metcalf, 
from Van Diemen’s Land 23d May; off’ Poru- 
iiioulh. 

Departures. 

Sept. 2. Alfred, Flint, for Madras ; from Ports- 
mouth.— 2. London, Pickering, for Cape, V. D. 
Land, and N. S. Wales ; from Liverpool.— 2. Jean, 
Finlay, for Beneal ; from Greenock — 4. Royat 
Shtoh, Petrie, for Bengal; from liiverpool.— 5. 
Thetrioeia, Todd, for Bombay ; from Liverpixil.— 
a. Ilujburgh Cri«t/«, Denny, for Bengal; from 
PortsniouLh.— (i. Alestiudmr hoberteon. Grey, for 
Mauritius; from Deal — 8. Cape Briton, John- 
son, for Cape, from Liverpool.— 9. 'Norfolk, Ilm- 
iiikcr, for N S. Wales (with convicts) ; from Deal.— 
9. 3fnrj/.dtin,l-lomblos^ for Madras; from Deal. — 
9. &‘fence,Saui.derH. forV.D. Land ; from Deal — 
11. Po! rapine, Laing, forNew South Wales: from 
Deal — 13. Royal Geor^, Emblcton, for Mauri- 
tius : from Portsmouth.— 15. Arabtan, Boult, for 
Bengal; from Bristol.— 17. Juremien, Joresden. 
for Caiie of Good Hone; from Deal.— 2i>. Ctdum- 
htti, Kirkwood, for llomliay; from I.ivitihioI. — 
22. AnA>, Ferrier, for V. D. Land and N. S. 
W’ales; from Deal.— 23. Trlumyth, Green, for 
Cape and Bombay; from Portsmouth.— 25. .Se- 
vern, Braithwaite, for Cape and Bengal; from 


His Majesty has ako been pleased to nominate 
and appoint the following officers in the serv ice of 
the East-IndU Company to be Companions of the 
said Mmt Hon. Military Ordev. 

Colonel John Rose, Bengal Infantry. 

Colonel Gervaae Peniiln^on, Bengal nrtiller). 
Cokmel Jaines O. Greenhili, Madras infantry. 
Colonel John Doveton, Madras cavalry. 

Colonel F. Hagley Pierce, Bombay artillery. 
Colonel Robert Pitman, Bengal infantry. 
Colonel Hastings M. Kelly, Madras Infantry. 
Colonel John Mayiic, Bombay infantry. 

Colonel W. C. Faitlirul, Bengal infantry. 

Lieut. Col. Francis W. WilMin. Madras infantry. 
Lieut. Col. Alex. Liiidsav, Bengal artillery. 
Lieut. Col. Henry T. Ilolierts, Bengal cavalry. 
Lieut. Col. Jaiiit-s Caulfield, Bengal cavalry. 
Lieut. Col, Richard Tiikcll, Bengal engineers. 
Lieut. Col. riias. Fitzgerald, Bengal cavalry. 
Lieut. Cnl. Samuel lliiglies, Bomliay infantry. 
LieuL Col. Roliort Smith, Bengal engineers. 
Major Alex. Manson, Bombay artilleiy. 

Major James Nesbitt Jackson, Bengal infantry. 
Major Archibald Irvine, Bengal eiigincera. 


INDIA S!IMTFNG. 

Arrwah. 

Auff.2!). llosendale, from Bombay 

loth March, and Cane I.3th June; .it Liverpool — 
S<i. Bombay, D.ire, from \an Dleman's L.vid 17th 
March ; off the Wiaht — .Tfi. ( lydr, Ireland, from 
Bombay Kill Ap il. at I.iveriicNil — .'N). Amh, 
Munro, from '^t. Helcn.i- at Gravesend.— 31. 
Idelheh, Cowley, from Bengal 2lsl March ; at 
Gravesend.— 31. naiou Srott, Jackson, front Ben- 
gal 10th March: at (iravesend.— 31. Fayiueon, 
Young, from Bengal 2'ith March ; at GrRvesend.— • 
.11. MomingStar, Adler, from Bombay 22d Fell., 
Ceylon 2^ March, and Cape 31st May ; at Onvea- 
en^— 31. Oenpatra, Street, from Van Diemen’s 
Land 2eth April: at Gravesend.— 31. Ellen, Cam- 
per, from Mauritius 30th April ; at Gravesend — 
31. A. L, Keen, from Cape 21st June; at 
Gravesend.— Iffpe. 1. Cumbrian, BIjth. from Bom- 
bay nth .\piil; at Gravesend.— 1. Canton, Om- 
Initt. from Mauritius: at Gravesend.—]. Fanny, 


FASSKNGKRS FROM IKIIlA. 

Per Fer/nieimn, from Bengal: Mrs. Mac Nabb; 
Mrs. Norris; Mrs Malcolm; J. Mar Nabb, Esq., 
civil service; Capt. Norris; Mr. Malcolm; Col. 
Wyatt, D. 1. : Dr. Glass, Comiiany’s sen-ice; 
Lieut. Gonlon, 0. I. ; Eni. Lamb, ditto ; Cimi. 
Markay; Lieut. Blencowe; Miss Taylor; Miss 
Fraser : Masters Low and Lamb ; three servants. 

Per David Scott, from Bengal; Mrs. Procter; 
Mrs. Lewis; Mrs. Dawson; John Savage. Esq., 
surgeon : Capt. Campbell ; Lifait. Bourdillon; 
Capt. Dawson: Misses E. Hodgson, EUia Savage, 
\nn Saviuc, B. Moscly, and C. Procter; Masters 
Moscly, Baddam, and two Procter— From M. 
Helena : James Pnee, Estj., surgeon ; Mrs. Price ; 
W. D. Mar Ritrhie, Esq., surgeon; John Till. 
F'st]., end service; Mons. llrigant, a French 
offlLfr; three Misses Price; three Masters Price; 
scscii servants; seven charter-party passengers 
Per Soveitigtt, from New biiuth Wales: Mrs. 
(amplicll; Mrs. McKinnon; Mrs. Cobb; MIssM. 
Campbell: Mchsts Falrfowl, West, and Boll, sur- 
geons U. N. ; W. E. Hiley, Esi|.; Capt. Blair and 
Min; Masters Me \rthur and Campbell. 

Per Bombay, from Van Dicmcn’a Land: Mr. 
Reid, from -Launceston. 

Per Cumbrian, from Bombay: Mrs, Voung: 
Mrs Ranny : Col. Greenhili, Madras army ; CoL 
Dclamotte, Bombay ditto : Capt. llaaruck, Bom- 
bay ditto ; Capt. Saunderson ; A. Ycniiig, surgeon: 
J.IS. Fawcett, Esq.; W P. Ranny, Esq.; C-Opt. 
Watkins; Lieut. Sherlock; ten children; ilx 
servants. 

Per Brunnoirk, from Bombay 
Leighton; Capt. T. Billamorc ; 

Miss Russell ; Miss Porter; Mrs. 
and Mrs. Humphreys und child. 

Per Clufte, from Mauritius 1 Dr. Morgan Price: 
ten invalidb. 

Per Morning Star, from Bombay: Mri. Mm-. 
Lieut. Dood; Lieut. Humphreys; Lieut. Mai 
Wood; three masters Borbauld. 

Per Melluh, from Bengal : Mr. Bush ; Mr. 
Liddell : Mrs. Liddell ; Mr, Mortimer. 


ConnoUy: Mr. 
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l*tr(^Ion, from Ceylon: Mr. Crlpnii Mr. 
Howard; Mr. Hodgei. 

Psr iloI(on» from Bombay : Mr. Farquharaou ; 
Mn. Fainuhanion and two children ; Mn. Slin. 
SOD and cnlld ; Mrs. Till ; Capt. Kinchant ; Lieut. 
Bourcbler, Indian Navy; two native servants.— 
From Mangalore ! liiciit. lllllyard.— From ('anna- 
nore: (Colonel Armstrong; Mrs. Armstrong; C. 
Oakea. £sq. ; Lieut. Lancaster; one servant— 
From Ceylon: The Hon. John Rodney, Mrs. 
Rodney, three Misses Rodney, Master Rodney, 
Miss llcndon, and two servants; Mra. Fugkm: 
Cant, and Mrs. Rcyne and two children ; Col. 
Dailey; Ur. Whitfield; three sonants. 


PASSENGEBS TO INDIA. 

Per Mary ylnn, for Madras; Miss Rundall: 
Mr. Rundall; Baron and Baroness Kutxlebcn; 
two Misses Kutzleben ; Miss Lamhe; Lieut. Thos. 
Zourh; Mr. Grantham. 

Per Triumph, for Uomhay: Rev. M Wenhain 
and family : ("apt. Stokoe, and family : Mr. Wad- 
dington; ('aptaln Newport: Lieut. Haines, India 
Navy, and lady; Lieut. Forbes; Mr. Forbes; 
Mrs Pritchard: Mr. Waddell; Mr. Guard: Mr. 
Ixigie; Mr. Percival; Mr. (Jruttenden; Lieut. 
TMtchcr , Capt. Simpson ; Mr. Fraser. 

PrrCm-nwrU, for Bengal (sailed in July) : Capt 
and Mrs. Thompson; G. [.yoke. Esq., A. J. 
Colvin, Es(i. ; ("apt. Irvine : Mrs. and the Misses 
Sunbolffi: Mr. Smith: Mr. Toone. 

Prr Afru-n, for Ceylon (sailed m .Auipist) : Mr. 
and Mrs. Vander Straaten; Mr. Rudd; Lieut 
and Mrs. ('lare; Lieut. Iloilsnii; Mr. and Mra. 
W'atson : two Mr. Grays , Mr. Smith. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Aug. 25. At Cheltenham, the lady of John 
l,owis. Esq., Bengal ciMl service, of a son. 

30. At Phantasslc, North Britain, the lady of 
Capt.J. R. Manderbon, East-lndla service, of a 
son 

— In Park (’rcscent, the l.uly of the lion J. T- 
Leslie Melville, of a d.iughter. 

.11 At Hanrhoroy, Kino.itdiiibhire, the wife of 
the Rev. David \ outig, <ha)ilaiii on the Bombay 
cstablUhmciit , of a son. 

Sent. 7. At Cheltenham, the lady of William 
F. Dick, Esq., Bengal iivil service, of a son. 

12. At Kincralg-housc, Rossshlre, the lady of 
D. MacIntyre, Esq., of Calcutta, of twln8,alK>y 
and a girl, the latter still-born. 

15 At Cainlierwell, theladyof D. L. Richard- 
son, Esq., of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, 
of a daugliter 

22. At Tunbridge Wells, the laily of ('nl. Hull, 
Ist (ircnaiUcr Rcgt. Bomliay N. 1., of a sou. 

23. In Great James Street, Btickingham-iikk-e, 
the lady of Hubert Lucas, Esq., of the 11. C. ship 
Bfimlmy, of a soi.. 


MARRIAGES. 

JulplfK At Chelsea, Stephen Charles, second 
bon of V W. Vander Straaten, Esq., RegijRrar of 
the Supreme Court in (Ceylon, to Harriet Frances, 
third daughter of the late Bryan Connor, Esq 
Aug. Z). At St. Pancras Church, T D. Haw. 
ker. Esq., of Stratton, Comwall, to Rosa Miu-la, 
fifth daughter of the late CoL T. Edwards, of the 
Hod. E. 1. Company’s service. 

aik At St. John’s, Clerkenwell, the Rev. R. R. 
Faulkner, B. D., vicar of St. Sepulchre's, Com. 


bridge, to Agnes, second daughter of the late 
James Olhnour, Esq., of the Hon. E. 1. Cora* 
pany’sseruce. 

& 1. At Camberwell Old Church, Robert 
, Esq., deputy assistant commlsao^ gene, 
ral, to Caroline, youngf>H; daughter of the late 
Capt. Josuh Pr\ cc, of the Hon. E. L Company’s 
service. 

7. At Lambeth, Sir Ralph Ahercrombie Ans- 
truthcr, Bart., of Balcaskle, to Mary Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late M^or General Sir Henry 
Torrens. K.C.B. 

n. At Peterhciul, James Smith Esq., Madras 
Establishment, to Isaliell.i, youngest daughter of 
the Right Rev. Bishop Torrs , D.D. 

— At Reading. J. s. Aldcrlt 7 , of Bed 
ford-square, to Henrietta Alicia, second dauglitei 
of the late Colonel Tliuinaii Hanikius, of the Boi- 
gal Establishment. 

12. At Broadwater, near Worthing, t'lC Rev. 
Henrv W Stuart, II. A., chaplain to the Hon 
K I Company, to Georgina Penelope, only 
tlaiighter of Cluts. Cumberland, Esq. 

15. At St. (ieorge's, Hanover Square, C. M. 
llyiidman. Esq., Hlh Light Dnigoons, to Fanny, 
daughter of the late (L Tranter. Esq. 

27 . At St. Pancras ( hurch, Middlesex, Edward 
CovwcII, Esq., of El mg, Hants, solicitor, to Isa- 
bella Barbara Duncan, youngest daughter of John 
Duncan, Esq., late third inemlicr ot the Mtxlical 
Bo.ard, Madras, East-Indies, deceaseil. 


June 2B. At Berbice, Pulteney J. P. Sherburne, 
Esq., late of the Royals, only son of the late Jo« 
wph Sherburne, Esq of the Bengal civil esta- 
blishment. 

Aug. (L Aged H2 years, Ann, wife of George 
Paske, Esq., Needham Market, Suffolk. 

2(». Capt. Stephen Hawes, late of the Hon. E. I. 
Compan*^ *8 service, aged 72. 

20. At Brighton, suddenly, Lady Holmes, rdict 
of the late Maj. Gen. Sir Geo. Holmes, K.C.B., of 
the Hon. £. 1. Company's service. 

31. Lieut. Col. G. D. Heathcote, of the Hon. 
E. 1. Company's Bengal military cstahlislimcnt, 
aged 45. 

Sept. 2. In his 79th year, Charles S. t’oi' ismi. 
Esq., of the Chantry, in the county of Suffolk, 
ana late of the Bengal civil service. 

7 . At Walthamstow, in her Slst year. Eliza, wife 
of John Mastermau, Esq. 

19. The ("ountcBs Dowager of Mormngton, mo- 
ther of the Duke of Wellington. 

IG. At Twickenham, aged 87, Mn. Rowland 
Cotton, widow of Admiral Cotton, and mother of 
MaJ. Gen. Sir Willoughby Cotton, now oommand- 
inir In Jamaica. 

2H. Of apoplexy. Colonel Mark Wilks, of Port- 
l aid Mace, and Kirby, In the Isle of Man, colonel 
ii* the Madraa army, late governor of St. Helena, 
and many yeara resident in the Mysore 

— At Ramwate, in her 29th year, Isabella, 
youngest daughter of the late Capt. James Halli- 
btirton, of the Hon. Company’s service 

24. At Bromley, Kent, Capt. Richard Rawas, 
deputy master attendant at the Eost-India House, 
and late commander of the H. C. ship fVairm Mat’ 
tinge. 

Lately. At Mountmellick, Maj. Gen. Thomaa 
Hayes, of the Hon. E. I. Compay’s service. 

— Suddenly, at Cobrey, near Ross, in his 88th 
yeai. Henry Barnett, Esq., late of the Hon. E. 1. 
Company’s service. 

— At Strasburg, while bathing, Mr. John Ro- 
inaine Addlsmi, the lost relative of the celebrated 
Joseith Addison. He was in the23d year of his age. 



100 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Oct. 

N.B. Ttirhttera P.C. dsnoM primo cost, or manufiketurartf pi*eea i A. admntco ^por cefit.> on Meotmio/ 
D.di«fowAf (per cent.) on the tame.— The tmar tnaund ie equal to 92 fb. 2 os. 2dra., and IWbasar 
tnaunde eqml to 110 ta^ory maunde. Goode cold hy StuRupece B. mde. produce 6 to 8 per cent, more 
than whm eoU by Ct. Rupees F. mdsw—Tlte Madras Candy is equal to fiOO^ TAe Surat Candy is equal 
to 746i lb. The Pecul is equal to 1333 )b. TAo Corfie w 80 pieces. 

CALCUTTA, March 24, JSai. 


Anchors Sa-Rs. cwt. 

Bottles IMt 

Coals B. md. 

Copper Sheathing, 16-40 ..F.md. 

■ ■ do. 

Thick sheets do. 

Old do. 

Bolt do. 

' Slab do. 

Nails, assort do. 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 

Russia Sa.R8. do. 

Copperas do. 

Cottons, chintz 

Muslins, assort 

Twist, Muic, 20-60 ....inor. 

6t)-120 do. 

Cutlery. 

Glass and Earthenware 

Hardware 

Hosiery 


Rs.A. 1 
15 ord)> 

9 0 — 
0 7- 
36 0 — 


Iron, Swedish, Bq...Sa.Rs. F.md. 

flat do. 

English, sq do. 

flat do. 

Doit do. 

Sheet do. 

Nails rwi. 

HoofM F.md. 

— Kentlctlge rwt. 

Lead, Pig F.md. 

Sheet do. 

Millinery. 

Shftt, patent bee 

.Spelter CLRs. F. nid. 

Stationery 

Steel, English C't.IU. F. ind. 

Swedish do. 

Tin Plates .Sa.RE. box 

Woollens, Broad rioth, fine 

coarse 

Flannel 


R8.A. 
@ » 4 
— 64 


MilDRAS, DcccioKt 1, 


Rs. Rs. 

BolOes KMi 16 ® la 

Copper, Sheathing candy .18.5 — :i5o 

Cakes do. 200 — 300 

Cld do. none 

Nails, assort do. 210 — 220 

Cottons, Chintz p. C. 

Muslins and Ginghams P. C. — 10 A. 

Longcloth 15 A. — 25 \. 

Cutlery p.C. — joi). 

Glass and Earthenware 2ii A. — 2!> \. 

Hardware. lOD. — 151). 

Hosiery lo A. — 16 A. 

Hon. .Swedish, sq candy 42 — 45 

A,. ' n, 


Lead, Pig . . . 

Sheet . . 

Millinery .... 
Shot, patent 

Spelter 

stationery . . 
Steel, Etiglmh 
— .Swctlish 


English sq do. 24 — 26 

Flat and bolt. do. 24 — 26 


25 \. — Swctlish 

15 1). Tin Plates 

15 A. Woollens, Broad cloth, fine 
45 coarse 

26 Flannel 


.candy 

Ra. 

28 

Rs. 

.H) 

. . .do. 

30 — 

36 

. .da 

31 — 

STf 


Unsaleable. 


10 A.— 

15 A. 

randy 

.HI — 

32 

P.C. — 

5D. 

.randy 

tin — 

70 

, . .do. 

140 — 

150 

...box 

23 — 

S5 


P.C. — 

10 D 


P.C. — 

10 D. 


BOMHAY, April 9, 18fll. 


Rs. R» 

Anchors rwt. 15 (a), 20 

Bottles, pint duz. g — (i 

Coals ton .10 

Copper, Sheathing, 1(^24 . . . cwt. 64 — 

24-.12 do. 65 — 

Thick sheets do. ftl — 

Slab do. 64 — 

Nalls do. 60 — 

Cottnna, Chintz « 

Longcloths — 

Muidliu 8 g 

— Other goods •— v 

Yam, No. 40. Ih 1 i 

Cutlery P. C. — — 

Glass and Eartlienware P. C. — ~ 

Hardware............. D. — 

Hosiery— 3hoae only 20 A. — — 


Iron, Swctlish, bar. ... 

. .St. candy 

57 

(ffl 0 

English, do...... 


S3 

— 0 

Hoops 


«i 

— 0 

Nalls 

do. 

15 

— 20 

Plates - . . . . 

da 

71 

— 0 

Hod for bolts .... 

. -St. candy 

;« 

— 0 

do. for nails . . . , 


40 

— n 

Lead, Pig 


0 

— 0 

She^ 


Hi 

— 0 

> Millinery 



no demand 

Shot, patent 


13 

— 0 

Sjiclter 


71 

— 0 

Stationery 


A. 

— <» 

Steel, Swedish 


17 

— 0 

! Tin Plates 


18 

— 0 

Woollens, Broadcloth, 

fine. 

no 

demand 

coarse 



ditto 

... Flannel 


D. 








CANTON, February 19, IS.*!!. 

Drib Drs. I 

Cottons, Ctaito, Myda. 6 Smalbi perul 

Lonncloths, 40 yds.. da 6 - 5| Steel. Swedish, in kits. .rwt 

Muslins, 34to^yils. da 2i — 3 liWooIlens, Brosui cloth yd. 

fanibrics, 12 yds do. 1* - 2 !' Camlets 1 ^. 

Bandaiinops do. 2 — 2J Do. Dutch da 

— ' ft “ pecul W — fill l.ong Ells Dutch do. 

Iron, Bar do. 2g — o i Tin pecul 

Rod do. 31 — 4 iTin Ptates .Imx 

Lead do. 4i — 5 


Drs. Dn 
S8 

6 — 7 
1.60 — 1.7 
20 — 21 
30—32 

i?, I.? 

II -u 
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Anrhon iwcul 11 (i 

BotUes lUO 4 - 

Copper Nallg and Sheathlns .pecul 40 - 

CottonB,Madap»IlainB,si5ycr.^:i2in.pcs. 24 - 

Imit. Irish .25 30 do. 21 - 

Longdoths 12.... 36 da na 

.Tttto40.... .T4^V,da 7 - 

do... do. 38-40da 7 - 

do. ..do 44 da 7 . 

Ml do. n - 

AS da 9 - 

00 da 10 - 

— Prints, 7-6* tingle colours .da 3 - 

9-« da 31 • 

Cainbrlr, 12 yds. by 40 to 4r> In., .da H . 

20 44 ..46 ....da 2 ■ 


Dn. 

514 


Dia. Dn. 

Cotton IlkA. Imlt. Battlck, dUe.. .coige 6 @ 8 

— da do PulUcat da 3 -> 6 

I Twist, 16 to 80 pecul AO — 85 

Hardware, assort. D. — 

Iron, Swedish .pecul 51—8 

English do. ^ — 3| 

Nalls .da 8 — 10 

Lead. Pig da 5} — 6 

Sheet ..da 6 — 7 

12 Shot, patent .bag 3 — 31 

12 i.Speltet .pecul A — Al 

14 Steel, Swedish .\da 0 — ol 

Ai Woollens. Long Ells pcs. 10 —11 

2} Cambleto .da .32—35 

7 I Ladles’ cloth yd. 2 — 8| 


REM 

Cttlnita, Marrh 24. 1831. — The enquiries 
throughout the past week for Cotton Piece Goods 
have been rhiedy roiiflned to .laconet. Lappet, and 
Mull Muslins, and Cambrics, of which a few sales 
have been eflerted, but without any improvement 
on previous prices. .Sales of Woollens, to a limit^ 
extent, continue to he made at low prices. Twist 
IS dull, but we have no variation to notice in prices, 
nnttles, selling at oiir quotations. Oilman’s btorcs, 
well .assorted involres, in request. — Cupper apiiears 
more firm ; the sales of the past week amount to 
2,6U0 maunds. The transactions in Inm are 3,(KI0 
maunds. Flat, Square, and Bolt, assorted, at Ks. 
2-9 per maund. Lead, stock Increasing and prices 
giving way. Speller continue 4 in i»rtlal demand, 
and price Improving, but the transactions In it are 
limited. Block Tin, unsaleable, except at very 
reducMl prices. 

Bamhay, Afonl^ lail.— We have nothing very 
particular to remark u]iun in our market for Eu- 
rope goods, with the exception of Copper, which 
has cxiierienced a slight decline In price. As the 
beat criterion we can offisr of the state of the market 
generally, we beg to refer to the following sales 
Copper Slabs, A,6(Kicwt. at 63 Its. per cwt.; Cot- 


RKS. 

ton Yarn, 29 bales, containing 12,60011)8. No. 30 
to 36 at 3 qnt. per lb. ; ditto. Ml bales, conulning 
J.'.OiinlhB. No. 40 to Ml. at 15 annas per lb. ; ditto. 
44i bales, containing lb,0iNl Ifaa. Na «l to 46, at 14 
annas per lb. ; ditto, AO bales. 10,(100 lbs., Na 20 
to 40, at 11 annas pet lb.; Grey MadapoUams, 

3.000 pieces at 4( to 4) per piece: Jamdannies, 

10.000 pieces at .31 to 41 Its. per piece ; Limgcloths, 
1 ,00(1 pieces at 9 to 12 Rs. per piece ; MadapoUams, 

1.000 piece-, at 4} to A Rs. |)er piece. 

Singapore, Mareh 10, 18.31.— The Madeline, Efl- 

urard, and Hem, from England, have arrived 
since our last, but have not Drought many Piece 
Goods. Nearly the whole of iimat they haie 
brought, however, owing to the demand for the 
Siam market being brisk, have been dlspoaed of 
at very fair nnces. 

April 7— The demand for IMece Goods oon> 
tinues. Woollens and Cotton Twist are also In 
good demand. 

Canton, Feb. 19, 1831.— Since our last very few 
transactions have occurred in any branch of com* 
iiierve, the annual settlement of accounts being, 
^ pwsent, the prmcipal otdoct of care with the 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


CalciUlQj March 24, 1831. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rb. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prera. .32 (I Remlttable 31 0 Prem. 

Prem. 1 (I Old Five per ct.Loan • • 0 8Pmn. 

Prein. 3 H New ditto ditto 3 OPiem. 

Bank Shares— Prem. 6,600 to 5,800. 


Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 6 0 per cent 

Ditto on government .'uulsalarv bills 4 0 da 
Interest on loans on deposit A 0 da 

Rate of Exchange. 

('n London, 6 months' sight,— to buy Is. lOid. 
— tosell Is. lOfd. per Sa. Rupee. 


Madras, March 16, 1831. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remltuble Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, mz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 33A Sa. Rs 31 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among MerchanU 
and Brokers In buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securltim, vi:.1064MadnB^per 
lOOSa. Rs. 29 Prem. 

Five per cent Bengal UnremittaUe Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, via. 360 
Madias Rs. per S3ASa.RB. 1 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Broken in buying andselllng Pub- 
lic Securities, vis. KMA Madras Rs. per 
100Sa.Rs. : iDu. 


Bengal New Five per cent Loen of the 18th Aug. 
1825. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 1061 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs 1 Prem. 


Bomba t/, jijrrd 16, 1831. 
Exchanges. 

nn London, at 6 months’ sight. Is. 81d. to Is. Did. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutu, at 30 days’ sight, 105 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remlttable Loan, 140 Dom.RB. per 100.Sa.Ri. 

Old A per cent— 107 Bom. Rs. per KMi Sa. Rs. 
New A iiercent— 110 Bom.Rs.perlU0Sa.Ri. 
Pres. A per cent— 107 Bom.RB. per 100 Salts. 

Singapore, April 7, 1831. 
Exchanges. 

On London, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Bills,— 206 Sa.Ri. pet 160 
Sp. Dn. 

Onmtto, Private Bills,— none. 


Canton, Feb. 2, 1831. 
Exchanges, Acc. 

II London, 6 ma sight, 4s. per Sp. Dr. 

II Bengal, 30 days’, Sa. Rs. 204 per 100 Sp. Drs. 
n Bombay, ditto ditto. 


lOiS Hime Jnielii/(ence, [Oct. 

GOODS DECLAUED for SALE at the EAST-1ND1A HOUSE. 

For Sale 11 Oeteber—Prothpt 13 January 1832 . 

Company’e and Licented.-—lniUgo. 

Fer Sale 34 October— Prempt 10 Famary. 

Compant^M. — Bengal Raw Silk. 

Privffte TVwte.— China, Bengal, and Penlan Raw SUk. 

For Side 8 Koeember^Prompt 10 February. 

CbiM|Mn)^'e.— Saltpetre. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 


CARGOES of the MeUtth, liavlii Scott, and Farttuharnaa, from Um/tnI. 
(SvfRgong’e.— Raw Silk. 





LONDON PRICE CURRENT, September 27, 1831 

a. d 


CAST-INDIA AND C tllNA PHODUCE. 


£. a. d. 

Barilla cwt. u 5 0 

C(^ee. Java 2J« — 

Cherlbun 2 8 0 — 

Sumatra uid Ceylon • • 1 12 U — 

Bourbon 

Mocha 3 6 0 — 

Cotton, Surat Ih 0 0 4 — 

■ ■ « 0 4 — 

0 0 4 — 

0 0 7 — 

Druga & for Dyeing. 

Aloca, Epatlca • ■ • 'CWi. 0 10 

AniiiseccU, Star J 5 

Borax, Refined 3 10 

—— Unrefined, or Tincal 3 0 

t^amphlre !♦ 3 

Cardamoms, Malabar* fli o 4 


cwt. 4 4 


Ceylon 

i^assla Buds • • 

nrtorSSr.'^'. Ih 

('Itiiia Root cwt. 

CubelM 

Dragon's Blood, onl. • • • 
Gum Ammoniac, lump. . 

Arabic 

iVasafcetida 

*— Benjamin, 2d Sort. . 
Animi 

— Gambnglum • • ■ • 

Myrrh 

Dlibaiium 

Kino 

I.ac Lake lb 

— live 

.Shell cwt. 

Stick 

Musk, Chinn or 

Niix Vomica cwt. 

Oil, Cassia • ..•ox. 

Cinnamon 

— Cocoa-imt. 

— Clo\es • • 

— Mace 
— Nutmegs • 

Opium . • 

Rhubarb • • 

Sal Ainmoniar • 

.Senna • 

Turmeric, Java 

Bengal 

China 

(Jails, ill Sorts 

, Blue 

Hides, Bufl'alo lb 

Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue and V Inlet-. ■ 

— Purple and Violet-.... 

Mul. to good Violet • • 

Violet andCopper .... 

Copper 

— Consuming sorts • ■ ■ 

— Oude.ord. tomid. • 

Madras, fine. 

— Do. mid. to good ■ . ■ - 

Do. low to ord 

Do. Kuqiah 

Trash and iMtl dust • 


rat. 3 :> 

. ;i 13 
II 0 
1 ].'• 

4 S 
U 12 
2 II 
2 II 
<1 1.1 
2b 0 
4 (I 
li 0 
I! 0 
1 12 
12 II 

0 II 
0 2 10 
4 10 II 

1 10 I) 
1 111 0 
0 1.1 II 
n 0 M 
<1 J7 0 

... 1 10 II 

.Hi 

... 0 0 2 
..019 
. . . none 
.. (I 1 ii 
none 
0 0 8 
cwt. (I Hi 0 


I , Mother-4y.Pearl \ 

Shdla, China f 

Nankeens piece 

Rattans 100 0 1 6 

Rice, Bengal White- cwt. n 13 0 

I — Patna U 17 0 

Java 0 11 0 

Safflower 7 o 0 

Sago 0 10 0 

Pearl 0 12 0 

Saltpetre 1 18 0 

Silk, B^albkflin fit 

— 18 0 0 II Ditto White 

- II (Jhina •• 

3 12 0 j| Bengal and Privilege. . 

3 5 o' Organsine 

!l 111 0 I Spices, Cinnamon 0 a 

II 4 4 , Cloves 0 0 

0 4 
tl 3 
1 5 
(I 0 
0 0 
cwt. 1 
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£. a. d. 
@ 4 10 0 


-03 

— 0 15 

— 0 10 
— 0 12 

— SO 

— 1 18 


= -Si rz 



I Mace 

3 la u II — 


3 10 
II 1 
1 17 

5 0 


Nutmegs 


o I' Ginger 

0 ! — “ 


-cwt. 
■ th 


— 8 

— 3 

— .3 

— 411 

— 14 

— 23 

— hS 

— A 

— 14 
0 


0 — 
B — 
0 — 
2 — 
(I 

3 — 

4 — 

0 — 


Pei>|)cr, Block 

White .. 

Sugar, Bengal — 

„ — Siam and China 0 15 0 — 

II 0 I Mauritius 

."t 0 1 ManliU and Java 0 15 0 — 

II 0 Tea, Bohea lb o 1 »| - 

u 0 , Congou 0 2 li- 
lt 0 i! Souchong 0 3 8 — 

u b '| Campoi non 

u 0 II Twankay ii 

II b >. Pekoe b 


0 8 8 
0 2 O 
0 5 0 
0 3 8 

0 0 3> 

0 b U 

1 6 Ii 
I 6 0 


5 0 
1 101 

3 2 

4 4 


8 — 0181 


0 || Hyson Skin 

8 ll Hyson - - 


)' Voufig Hyson 0 


4 la 0 Gunpowder 0 3 11 

3 u 0 jj Tin, Banca cwt. 3 3 0 

4 0 b >' Tortoiseshell lb b IR 0 

I b b I Vermilion lb 0 3 0 

II b 9 ,• Wax cwt. 4 0 0 

— - I Wood, Sanders Red -. -ton 13 0 0 

1 14 u Ebony 4 0 41 

ii — > Sajian 7 U 0 

2ii 


2 * - 
8 — 
01 - 


0 3 

0 4 

I) 3 
0 5 
0 S 
0 4 
3 1.3 
2 15 


— 800 

— 15 0 0 

— 5 10 0 

— 18 0 0 


— 0 0 
-02 


“il 


cwt. 
. lb 


— 024 

— 024 


AbSTRALAStAV PHODUCE. 

0 — 0 
0—29 


Cedar Wood foot 0 5 

OiKFish tun 27 0 

I Whalefins ton 95 0 

; Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 


b 18 II — 1 


Best 

Inferior 


..lb 0 
.... b 


.3 15 

b 


4 

0 

0 '• BesU 


0 


0 

1 


3 5 

0 


3 

15 


0 0 

6 


0 

0 

9 

b 0 

•| 


u 

b 

5 > 







b II 



b 

0 

3 , SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 




b 8 

b 




- ; Aloes 

cwt. 1 3 

0 



II 

b 5 

9 


0 

8 

8 , Ostrich Feathers, und 

..lb 




— 

b 4 

8 


b 

5 

8 ' Gum Arabic 

cwt. 0 15 

1) 


1 

b 

0 

0 4 

0 4 

3 

b 

— 

u 

b 

5 

4 

3 Hides, Dry 

9 saltra 

..lb 0 n 

41 

41 


0 

0 

II 

0 

7 

5 

0 2 

9 


0 

4 

8 .'lit, Palm 

cwt. 30 0 

b 



— 

— 




. Fish 

.tun 




— ■ 

11 4 

9 


b 

4 

3 llasns 

cwu 40 0 

0 





0 2 

9 


41 

3 

8 Wax 


b 


5 

5 

0 

0 1 

!1 


U 

2 

4 W’inc, Mad^a 

pipe !> 0 

b 

— 

18 

b 

0 

none 




Red 

. . .14 b 

b 


20 

b 

0 

b b 

8 

— 

0 

I 

3 Wood, Teak 

load 7 b 

0 

— 

8 

0 

U 


PRICES OF SH.MIES, September 27, 1831. 


DOCKS. 

East- India (.StiU'k). .. . 

London (-Stock).... 

Price. 

DI\ idaids. 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

-T 

Books Shut 
for Dividend!. 

£. 

59i 

80 

73 

£. 

4 p. cert. 
3 p. ivnt. 

£. 

483,750 

23R,IKI0 

1,352,752 

5U(I,IM0 

2IMI,(N)0 

1,380,1100 

£. 

100 

£. 

March. Sept- 
June. Dec. 
April. Oet. 

5 AprlL 5 Ort. 


4^ p. cent. 

' 4 p. cent. 


DiftO d’ttO i-r--rr 

119) 



West-lndla (Stock).... 

120 

: 6 p. cent. 

1 _ 


Junew Dec, 

MISCELLANEOUS. | 

Australian (Agricultural) 

Carnatic .StiM:k. Ist (7hua 

131 dis. 

92J 1 

1 1 

4 p. cent.^ 
3 p.centj 

10,000 

^ m 

22 

June. Dec. 

Ditto, ddClAMi , 



! ^ 

_ 

June. Dec. 

Von Diemen's Laud Company 

Tdis. 1 

1 10,000 

101) 

11 

— 


Woi.FR, Erotliers, 8S, Chxmge JtlUy. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, September 27, 1831 


r(se>~The Company’! sale commenced on the 
etii and finished on the 21st Sept. The advance 
paid in coniparbon with the prices of the funner 
sale is as foUows, vis.— «n Boheas Congou 
pack%es2(l. to 21d>f Common Congou Id.. Com- 
mon Twankaya id., fine da 2tf.. and Common Hy- 
sons Id. to l|d. per ilx In other sorts not much 
alteration. Prices may now he quoted at a profit 
arid, to lid. The lower sorts of Pekoe also Id. 
per lb. dearer. 

The ddivery of all descriptions since the sale has 
been immenaa Boheas are now at 3«. 9N. duty 
paid, being an advance on sale’s prices of 3d. per 
lb. on those which cost Is. iljd. 

Jndfgo.— This artide continue dull of sale, 
owing to the near approach of the Company's 
sale. The declarations for the next sale are now 
nearly 0.000 cheats, and more are expected; the 
market here is very heavy, on account of the sales 
at LlvCTpool being M. per lb. lower 
Stigur.— The stock of West India Sugar is now 
35.267 hhds and trs. which h 1,048 leas th.<in last 
year. Thestock of Mauritins 124.851 bags, being 


87>S64 morathan lut year. The delivery of West 
India Sugar last week 3.630 hhdt and trs, being 281 
more than last year. The delivery of Mauritius 
C.764 bags, being 2.454 more than in the corres- 
ponding week of 1830. The destruction of the 
Island of Barbadoes by a hurricane. 11th uU.. had 
noeihet on the Sugar market. The Mauritius 
Sugars sold last week rather heavily, but without 
any marked difference In the prices. Bengals 
sold a shade lower ; Manilla at former rates. This 
day 6,515 bags Mauritius sold at full market prices, 

32t.6d. a 50t. fid. a few of the brown taken in; 4.1 77 

hags Manilla sold at a small advance, lilt. tkt. a 
22*. td. The market generally is oonsiderod to 
have a firm appearance. 

Ctorton.— The Cotton Market has been heavy, 
rvisna Lignea.— The stock is redneed very low, 
and there are few parcels offering; TSs. for mid. 
quality has been i>ald. 

Sa/tpetre.— The priiWQW somewhat higher. 
Utcc.—No alteration. * 

Pr'ppcr.— Pepper Ir in drmand at pricn a shade 
higher. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from 26 August to 2b 1831. 


Aug. 

Bank 

Stock. 

3Pr.CL3 Pr.Ct. 
Red. Consols. 

3i Pr.Ct. 3jPr.Ct. 
Consols.; Red. , 

N. 4 Pr.C. 
Aim. 


India 

Slock. 

IndU j 
Bonds, j 

Each. 1 
Bills. 

26 

198^9 

82^82f82 82^ 

90| 

90490} 89} 90 

17* 

198* 

Ip ,10 l’2p 

27 

198|9 

82|82| 82} 


90190} 891 90 17* 17,^ 

— 

2p 1 

11 12p; 

29 

199 

821821 811821 

— . 

908 

89} 90 


199* 

1 :Jp;io I2p! 

30 

199 

821821 81182 .904901 

90} 

89} 891 

17* 

199 

1 .3p,10 l.Sp 

,31 

Stpt 

199^ 

82 82} 81181} 89f 891 89}90l 

89} 89* 17,1 17* 

— 

1 2p|l0 J.3p 

1 

199^ 

83l82l'81} 

81^ 

1 

901 

iK)i 

S9| 89} 17,1 17* 


I 

par 

9 13p| 

2 

— 

- 81j 

82 

90190} 

— 

89} 90 

17* 17.1 

— 

1 2p 10 12p 

3 

— 

— 811821 

i — 

— 

89*17,1 17} 

— 

1 2p.l0 I3p 

5 

— 

; - »2i 

f82l 

90 90} 


89* 5K)* 

— 

— 

. 1 2pl0 1.1p 

G 

— 

1 — |82, 

824 

I901901 


89} 90 

— 

199*20 2p , 

10 13p 

7 

— 

i — H 

r82} 

SOJ . 

— 

89} 90 

— 

200 

1 — jlO I3p| 

9 



; - ' sa* 

904 


89} 90 

— 

19949}' 1 2p'l0 I2|) 

10 


1 — 82 82|! — 

— 

89} 89] 

— 

— 

' I 2p 10 13p 

12 


' — 82*8211 - 

— 

89* 90 

— 

— 

1 

10 I3p 

! 13 

— 

, — 82*82} 

. — 

— 

891 

' — 

200* 

Ip 

lO 13i) 

11 

— 

— 82i 

823 

j » 

— 

90* 90j 

— 

— 

i *1* 

9 l.'lp 

' 15 


— 82: 

82J 


— 

90 90* — 

— 

! p**- 

8 12p 

IG 

— 

— .821 

82j 

— 

— 

891 ^ 

— 

— 

I 1 cUn 

8 12p 

1 17 


— 82, 

62j 


— 

891 90 

— 

— 

i 1 die 

9 12p 

19 


81, 

82 

— 

_ 

89* 89i 


198 

{ — 

9 12p 

20 

— 

. — 81, 

SI I 

— 

— 

89* 89j 


197* 

; 1 dis 

9 12p 

21 

— 

, — 8lj 

81j 

— 


89* H9i 

— 

— 

i 1 dis 

9 12p 

22 

— 

i - fill 

81 


— 

89* 89! 

. — 

196*7* 1 die 

9 13p 

29 


- .fill 

82 

— 

— 

; 89| 89| 


— 

1 Idii 

12 ISp 

24 

1 


! - 81 

82 



89* 89 


198 

1 2 dis 

10 12p 


BOUQUTOH and GaiSSTED, Stocl Brokers, 2, Cornki/f. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Caltuna. 

LAW. 

SuFRKMK Court, ^farch 29. 

Damtson v. Anlejf . — In Uiis case, Cap. 
tain Davidson, of the Dengal service, had 
presented a petition to the Court, com- 
plaining of the conduct of Mr. Aniey, one 
of the attornies. The petition containing 
many grave and serious charges against 
Mr, Aniey, in whicli Mr. Nicholson, 
another attorney of the Court, was also 
iinjilicated, the judgc«., acconlingly, called 
upon these geiitleinen for an explanation 
of Uie transactions referred to. The peti. 
tion and affidavits having been read. 

The Chitf Justice said that all the judges 
so entirely agreed in thinking that none of 
the parties could derive any benefit from a 
discussion of the case, and they were all so 
fully satisfied as to the extent to which they 
could go, that he would shortly state the 
view of the subject entertained by the 
Court. Thu learned judge then stated, 
(not very shortly) the transactions which 
formed the substratum of the complaint, 
which arose out of the marriage of Captain 
Davidson, in 1815, to a Miss Turner, who 
had a sum of 7,250 rupees belonging to 
her in the hands of Mackintosh and Co., 
which sum was vested in the hands of 
John Turner, the lady’s brother, and Capt. 
Collie, a trustee, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Davidson, for life, and to Capt. Davidson 
in the event of her prior dealli. Capt. 
Collie never executed the deed of settle- 
ment, and after her inariiage, Mr. Nichol- 
son, then a clerk to ^Ir. Turner, eru.sud 
Cupt. Collie's name frum the deed ami 
inserted his own ; Mr. Aniey witnessing 
his signature to the deed, lly direction of 
Mr. Nicholson, Messrs. Mackintosh and 
Co. gave tlic money to Mr .John 'J'urner, 
the other trustee, Mrs. Davidson having 
executed a paper, wliereby she assented to 
Mr. Nicholson being discharged from the 
trust, and Mr. Turner having the sole 
management of the properly : the paper 
was also signed by Capt. D , who had re. 
ceived advances from Mr. Turner. Mrs. 
Davidson soon uflcr died, and Capt. D., 
finding Mr. Turner had mis<ipplied the 
money, instructed Mr. Aniey to file a bill 
against him and Mr. Nieholson ; but, as 
he had been a parly to the discharge and 
authority, he was advised he could not 
succeed, and the bill was dismissed : Tur. 
ner quitted Calcutta in embarrassed circuiii- 
stances. The learned judge was of opinion 
that Capt. Davidson had acted with his 
ayes open; the giving Turner tlie sole 
management of the money was an impro- 
per act, and not authorised by the deed. 

Asial.Jaur. N.S. Vol.G.No.2M. 


Under those circumstances, if this case 
had come forward when Mrs. Davidson 
was living, tliere was no question that 
Nicholson as well as Turner would have 
been liable to make good the money. Tlic 
only ground upon which he could have 
avoided paying, would have been upon 
dial whicli he (the chief justice) hod I^ii 
surprised and shocked to hear stated, viz. 
tliat subsequently to tlic marriage the name 
of Coliic was erased and that of Nicholson 
put in. The learned judge exonerated Mr. 
Aniey from culpability, though not from 
carelessness, lie was perfectly satisfied 
that Mr. Aldus's name had never been on 
the deed otherwise than us a subscribing 
witness, and it was quite clear that Capt. 
Davidson was mistaken, to say the least of 
it, in imputing to him tliat he liad been a 
trustee anil that his name was afterwards 
erased. Mr. Aniey, however, w'itnesscd 
tlic execution of the marriage-settlement, 
and also the execution of tlie paper by 
which Mrs. Davidson was induced to put 
her money at the mercy of Mr. Turner. 
It seemed, however, that after iin account 
had been decreed against Turner, Mr. 
Anicy did not take bteps to prevent his 
quitting the countiy. It was (rue that 
Turner was at that time in a dying state ; 
but sitting there as a judge, he was bound 
to say, no matter what considerations of 
humanity might have stood in the way, 
Mr. Aniey ought to have taken s*eps to 
prevent Turner leaving the country. Mr. 
Aniey had the opportunity of making 
such an application, either by applying for 
a wTii of nc exeat regno, or if there had been 
costs due as between party and party, there 
were means of detaining him until Capt. 
Davidson had said whether lie would con- 
sent to his going. The only other cir- 
rui' 1 -.tancc with regard to Mr. Aniey was 
tli.it which had been alleged in the afluLavit 
of Capt. Davidson, viz. that at that time lie 
entered into partnersliip with Mr. Nichol- 
son. If he (the chief justice) was correct 
in the view he had taken of the tninsac- 
tions, he w'as surprised that Mr. Aniey 
should have chosen to have entered into 
that piirtnership. He believed that all the 
judges were of opinion that Mr. Aniey had 
done right in foregoing liis costs; and 
he Uioiiglit tliat if lie had any papers of 
Capt. Davidson’s they ought to be delivererl 
up. lit was not aware tliat the Court 
could do any thing with respect to Mr. 
Nicholson, as whatever he might have done, 
it was done before he was an ullorncy of 
the Court, and that was the only observa- 
tion he wislicd to make as to Mr. Nichol- 
son. 

The Advoeate General for Mr. Aniey 
contended that tlmt gentleman was entitled 

(O) 
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to bis c 6 sts from Capt. Davidson, con- 
sidering the serious charge he had made 
in his petition and not substantiated. 

Mr. Jublice Franks tliought that the 
only circumstance that prevented liis giving 
costs to Mr. Anley was tlie fact of his 
having allowed Mr. Turner to leave tlie 
country. Although as a judge he felt 
bound to say that tliat was not proper, yet, 
feeling as a man, he thought it iiiipossilile 
to atuch any blame whatever to Mr. 
Anley for his conduct, and was perfectly 
satisfied that that gontli'innii had only 
acted from motives of liuui.'inity. The 
learned judge then comnuMiteil severely 
upon the conduct of Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. .Tuslicr liynn said that the present 
application of ('apt. Davidson vas alto- 
gether a grnundless one. With respect to 
Mr. Nicholson, he thought that matter had 
been determined by the bill in equity, 
mliich hill was dismissed ns against him, 
by the advice of counsel, on its appearing 
that Capt. D.ividson li.id hoi'ii .1 eoiiseiiting 
party. He concurred, however, with the 
other judges in thinking that costs ought 
to be refused to Mr. Nicholson, as they 
were in the discretion of the C'oiirt, and he 
could not at all approve of IMr. Nicholson’s 
conduct. He tliought Mr. Anley was 
entitled to his costs; that gciitlem.iti had 
entirely cleared himself from every charge 
tiuit had been brought against liim, and in 
his opinion no imputation even of negli- 
gence could attach to him. lie did not 
think that any good could have resulted 
from the detention of Mr. Turner; ami 
Capt. Davidson had alleged against Mi. 
Airiey charges of the most gross fr.ujd, not 
one tittle of which had been in any way 
supported. Although Mr. Anley hud 
clioseii to relinquisli bis costs, yet he 
thought in law he was entitled to them. 
The Court was always open to nn> party 
who thought fit to complain of the con- 
duct of its officers, but if a man chose 
to put forward accusations he vv.ss un- 
able to support, he must do it at his own 
peril. 

MISCELL A NEOl'S. 

MEKTING OF EAST-IMiI\NS 

A meeting of East-] ml iaiis took place at 
the Town Hall, on the 'JHth .March, for the 
purjiosc of receiving and taking into con- 
sideration the report of Mr, Uukelts on 
the result of his mission to England : Mr. 
W. M. Woolaston in the chair. 

Mr. Ricketts’ report was reail : it stat(>d 
tliat he found a readiness on tlie part of 
many public individuals to coincide in the 
views taken by the EasUlndians uf their 
grievances; that the chairman of the 
£ast-India Company had admitted the 
probability of tlicir legal grievanci s being 
redressed, though Uieir political claims 


constituted a subject of grave considera- 
tion. 

Tire report goes on to state, that several 
of the directors acknowledged their fitness 
for offices of trust ; but that the president 
of the Board of Control (Lord Ellenbo- 
rougli) “ shuffled from tlie question 
thougii Lord Ashley, by liis kind assur. 
nnees, raised to the highest pitch Mr. Rick- 
etts’s expectations, and even w'cnt so far ns 
to Kny, that he would give a written pledge 
that matters should he adjusted to the sa- 
ti faction of the body by whom Mr. Rick- 
etts li.id been dcputctl.” Die report de- 
tails the circumstances relating to the pc- 
titiuii to Purliament, and to the agents’ ex- 
nminatioii before the Select I’urliamcntary 
CominitteL‘s. 

Willi respect to tbis examination, it is 
obseived: ’* L’pon now taking a cool and 
(leiilara'c retrospect of the whole matter, 
lie had only to rtgret his failure in repuls- 
ing, with itiie regard to justice, and in the 
strongest terms compniiblu with n sense of 
decorum, certain niuic|uated notions of an 
iilibeinl stamp, i«ntclied in a particular 
quarter connected with the India-Hoiise, 
ns embodied in tlie rpiestions put to him 111 
the course uf his examination. For this 
conscious failure on his part, he hoped nut 
to stand chargeable with n deficienev of 
right feeling, suited to the case; since in 
his own defence he could truly plead a 
weak state of lieulth, very sensibly alTect- 
ing Ins spirits, tloubiless arising from the 
influence of 11 severe and changing climate. 
Wlml he here alluded to, regarded tpies- 
tions relative to ** colour, caste of inolliers, 
and want of mental qiinlilictilions,” ami so 
forth — the two former being indeed ijuo.- 
tiuns uf such grave magnitude, us to prop 
up a system of arisiocriicy, lu scii on the 
flimsy texture of the skin, to the utter over- 
throw of every sclieiiic of sound moral phi- 
losophy.” 

'I'he report mentions tlie names of indi- 
viduals who had shown Mr. Ricketts par- 
ticular attention and civilities in England, 
and coTicludc's with stating the amount uf 
the agent’s expenses incurred from his ar- 
rival in London till his return to Calcutta, 
namely, .€. 57 1 . 

After some elaborate speeches, highly 
complimentary to Mr. Ricketts, were de- 
livered by members of the East-Indin 
community, sundry ri'Koliitions were 
agreed U>, warmly approving of rhe con- 
duct of Mr. Ricketts, voting him a silver 
vase, with a request that he would sit for 
his portrait ; and lastly, that in eonsidorn- 
tion of the dissolution of the Parliament to 
which the East- Indian petition was ad- 
dressed, uiid of the necessity of repeating 
our calls for justice on the Legislature of 
Great Britain until they are conceded, tlie 
East. Indian Petition Committee be re- 
quested to frame another petition, which, 
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when approYcd of and signed, shall bo 
sent to both Houses of Parliament.*' 

The India Gazette recommends the ap. 
pointment of a permanent agent in Lon- 
don, who should be a member of parlia- 
ment, and a proprietor of East- India stock. 

naraasENTATioN or Indian interests at 

HOME. 

The India Gaxetle of April 2, with im- 
mediate reference to the want, by the me- 
dical service, of a medium of representa- 
tion at home, but extending the conse- 
(jnences of this defect to all other branches 
of set vice, and other iutercsts in India, sug- 
gests as follows 

The only check to the abuse of this 
power, and the only protection to tlic inte- 
rests whiih the abuse of it threatens, is by 
aeijiiiring intluerice in those bodies to 
which Directors and Ministers arc at least 
nuinin.illy responsible, and to which, in 
pioportion to tiie strength of public opi. 
iiion on any given subject, they are really, 
as w'cll as in the theory of the law and con- 
stitution, responsible. On thest* grounds 
wc would strongly urge that every brunch 
of the service, and every chb.s of society 
that feels itself nggrie\v‘d, should make ar- 
rangements for letting its voice he heard 
in the Court of Proprietors and in the 
House of Commons ; and that, as the first 
step towards acquiring influence in those 
assemblies, each Indian interest should 
have an accredited representative in both. 
This we consider to be only a fiist step ; 
but it is essential to the accomplisliment of 
every other object. The mere appoint- 
ment of an agent is not enough, unless 
that agent have the jiowcr of advocating 
in his own name and tn his own person 
the interests he represents, and possess 
u substantive influence in the determi- 
nation of the questions that alfect them. 
Such a measure would not require to he 
promoted by secret means, although if 
it did, that would not be a well-founded 
objection, for secret means may be legiti- 
mately employed against a system the 
operations of which arc all conducted in 
secrecy. Secrecy, however, is neither ne- 
cessary nor desirable. It is not necessary, 
for the object sought, ivs. an independent 
representation of Indian interests in the 
home government of India, is not only 
consistent w'ith the theory of the Uritish 
constitution, but is eminently in the spirit 
of its practical operation. The landed in- 
terest, the manufacturing interest, the 
shipping interest, the West- India interest^ 
each has its separate representatives in the 
Legislature, prepared to attack or defend, 
to demand or to give explanations, as the 
occasion may require. The British army 
and navy have their representatives; and 
Ministers and Directors arc alw'ays in 
their places to defend their ow'n policy and 


measures. Why should not the interests 
of India be represented by those in whom 
India can place confidence, who derive 
their resources and their instructions from 
India, and who have that intimate ac. 
quaintance with its interests which only 
constant communication can give? Not 
only is secrecy not necessary, but it is not 
desirable, since the entire publicity of the 
character and proceedings of the supposed 
representatives would be the chief means 
of giving their constituents confidence in 
their integrity, notwithstanding the means 
that would doubtless be employed to cor- 
rupt and silence them,” 


IIYDIIABSI). 

'Die city of Ilydrabad is situated on 
high land and rommaiuls a wide and ex- 
tensive prospect, intersected with low hills 
covered with verdure. It is surrounded 
by a low stone wall, intended to serve 
probably as a protection against the sudden 
incursion of an enemy. 'I7ic river Moosa 
runs between the city and the Residency 
house, grounds, and garden, which are 
situated on the banks of the stream, w'hich 
is very shallow. 

The city is crow ded with buildings of all 
descriptions, from the stately and stupen. 
dous palaces of the nobility and other men 
of rank and w'ealth, to the low and dirty 
hovels of the poor. Tlie construction of 
the houses of tlie great is entirely native, 
displaying little or no taste, 'iliey are 
erected too closely to each other, rendering 
tlicir situations unpIcosaMily confli".*d and 
very dUagrecahle, if not unhealthy. Tlie 
streets are norrow, and in some parts paved 
with stone . at certain distances, bouries 
fur the purpose of supplying the inha- 
bitiinis with water have been constructed, 
which make the road exceedingly filthy in 
consequence of the spilling and accumu- 
htion of water. 

With respect to the population, it iscom- 
piuetl at four hundred thousand souls, in- 
clusive of Hindoos ; the proportion of 
whom to the Alahomedans is considerable. 
The inujority of the people arc miserably 
poor, earning a very scanty subsistence by 
the svieat of their brows ; while the num- 
ber of those who may be said ta be raised 
above indigence and want, is comparatively 
small. Wealth seems, indeed, to be mo- 
nopolized by the nobility, whether Hindoos 
or Aloosnlmauiis. The latter are a proud, 
haughty race; while the former, unless pos- 
sessing influence, are, on the other hand, 
distinguished by a degree of repulsive and 
disgusting meanness and servility. Fond 
of ostentation, the nobility retain large 
and expensive cstahIishincnts,lM‘ing equally 
extravagant in their personal and domestic 
concerns. Totally depraved in their 
morals and principles, it is not exaggerat- 
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ing tlic truth when it is affirmed, that there 
ia scarcely a crime in the catalogue of 
human vices by which the minds of al. 
most Uie whole body are not tainted and 
polluted. 

Most of the noblemen possess large and 
wealthy jaghcers lield from the govem- 
meiit, wliicli derives a handsome revenue 
irom them. Tlte proprietors do not, how- 
ever, reside in tla'ir jaglieers, but content 
themselves witli occasionally visiting them. 
Niiibs are appointed to manage these ze- 
niiiidaries, regulate their aHjir», and collect 
their revenue. Sometimes the younger 
sons of the noblemen .ire made to reside 
on these estates, viliicli are far from being 
ill that liigli and palmy state of prosperity 
wliicb, Jiider better inanagcment, they are 
capable of reaching. Tyranny and o|>- 
pressioii arc the cliaracterisiic features of 
the Nizam’s government in every portion 
of his dominions; and if the fountain, 
head be corrupt, it cannot but be expected 
that the channels of the stream will 
vqiully impure. 

Although his highness the Soubah of 
the D(‘khaii, the Nizam of llydrabad, is 
the first personage, his authority has at 
JengUi dwindled into a mere natiu*- it is 
become a shadow, without possessing even 
the smallest relic of the substance. The 
administration of the government rests 
solely in Cliundoo Laul, the Hindoo 
minister, who possesses a puraiiuiunt 
mitliority. This man is n creature of the 
Britisli government, by whose itifliience 
alone be is supjiorted in his office, and de« 
prived of winch, he would be instantly 
hurled from Ins present eminence to Ins 
original obscurity and insignificance. 

Oil llic demise of the lornier minister 
Mecr Ailum, Ciiiiiidoo Laid, who held 
the situation of a paislikar, was selecteii 
l>y the liritish govermnent to occupy the 
vacant station, despite the wishes and re- 
monstrances, it is asserted, of the late 
Nizam, liut what could his highness do? 
It is true that lie was the acknowledged 
suveicign of these dominions; but his 
independence was destroyed, and he con. 
fMMpicntly had not the power of defeating 
the object of tlic liritUli government, and 
avK’itiiig his own rights and privileges. 

llcport gives Chundoo l.aul credit for 
great and commanding talents^ but after 
making every allowance for tlie exaggera- 
tions of rumour, they will on examination 
be discovered to resolve themscIvcH into 
Uiose of a mediocre kind. As a proof, liow. 
ever, of his superior talents, it is said, tliat 
on occasions of emergency he has allorded 
sufficient evidence of the iKwsession of no 
ordinary ability ; and it must be ocknow. 
lodged that he has often exhibited consi- 
derable ingenuity in extricating the go- 
vernment fiom the perplexity and con- 
fusion into which it had involved itself, 
owing, it miglit be made to apiicar, if the 


matter were strictly investigated, to die 
inefficiency of his own measures, or hia 
own acta of despotism. But Ibis inge- 
nuity is after all nothing more than the 
legitimate oflspringof native cunning and 
subtlety, not the result of profound reflec- 
tion, combined with political sagacity and 
foresight of danger and embarrassment. 
Destitute of the promptitude, firmness, 
and resolution, which an able minister 
ought to possess, Cliundoo Laul is one 
of the weakest of men and tlie most de- 
spotic of ministers. In all native states, 
where, as it has hefore been stated, tho 
will of tlie Bovereign is law, wliere circum- 
stances are made to bend to a tyrannical dis. 
position, and where the interests of die 
governed arc sacrificed to the will and 
pleasure of the governing party, it is nut 
difficult to guide the reins of government, 
nor are any very superior talents required 
to manage the public affairs. Whenever 
Cluindoo Laul is prcssi'd by nnforeseeti 
exigencies, he never oaants a pretence for 
iwercomiiig the dinicully by urging the 
“ tyrant’s plea of necessity” to }>ut hia 
iirhilrnry nuasures into execution. Hu 
never consult*, the interests of the governed, 
whose w el hi re and h.'ippiiii'ss do not con- 
stitute a point of faith in his political 
creed. If the coders of the state be ex- 
hausted, he knows full well how to re- 
plenish them, which is done hy stripiiing 
the weidihy of their superfluities; and 
tliiiH laising a supply to meet the jiublic 
demand. The systemiilie course of de^ 
polism, the most heartless and revolting, 
in which he Ii.-ls persevered for years, lias 
at length tended not only to bring him 
into hatreil and odium with the people, hut 
nUo to wean their airectiotis m a great de- 
gn e from the govcrninciit. 

'lb»t Cliuiiiion Laid’s admin. <^t*'atiuii is 
rapidly driving the eouiilry to the last stage 
of misery and iinpoverislimcnl is plainly 
seen, and unless some prompt and actuc 
measures .shall be speedily adopted to 
avert the threatened danger, it will soon 
be (dungeil into that state of ruin and 
anuichy, which will inevitably terminate in 
its dissolution. 

'llie revenues of the Nizam's dominions 
arc considerable, and if th<>y were pro|>crly 
managed, would be ample for all public 
piirjioses ; but money is heedlevsiy and 
culp 'bly squandered in the maintenance 
of tlic minister's |iarasites and dependants, 
lliese people have no real claim upon 
public support, and from their habiU and 
practices, they bring the government which 
countenances tlicin into disrepute. An- 
other cause of dejiaufieration are the vast 
sums constantly lavidicd on Brahmina, 
Iwnds of whom are retained in tlic i«y of 
the minister, not for the service* they ren- 
der him, but merely from venerati^ for 
their sacerdotal character. If the minisler, 
Chundoo Laul, has acquired no little no- 
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toricty, it is a notoriety which no honest 
man would covet. 

Such was the state of affairs at Hydrabad 
when the writer was a resident of that 
place: but things have since, it is reportetl, 
taken a different and auspicious turn, cal- 
culated to regenerate the people from tlie 
wretched stale of degradation and misery 
into which they were plunged, and to re- 
novate the country from that condition of 
ruin and dc|M)pulation, to which it had 
been n>diiced by the imbecility and despot- 
ism of the government.— Colcu/tn Mag, 


THE KING UP AVA. 

'rijo India Cny'ttc of the S/ith May 
mentions that information had reached 
Akyab, by merchants who had arrived 
from Ava, that the king died a short time 
prior to their departure. 


RFTRENl’HMFNTS. 

TjCttersfrom the Upper Provinces inform 
us, that “ Lord W. llentiiuk has found 
fiiult with every thing connected with the 
depot at l.diiulour, and that it is to be very 
speedily abolished. I( is also said that the 
number of brigadiers (brigadier-generals 
also i) is likewise to be leduced.” Other let- 
ters from the Kurnnul quarter assure us 
tliat up tturc there is every expectation of an 
extension of the ** half batta" over the 
provinces; and, it is added, that the corps 
of pioneers is to be disbanded. Our cor- 
re-pondcnls give us of course, the current 
riiiiioiirs, without voueliiiig for their actual 
truth ; but we cannot help fearing that the 
Company’s army will be the reverse of 
beiielited, if the new ministry resolve 
on refusing the charter, ns in that case 
every nerve will be strained to “ put 
money in the purse” during the years 
which may be allowed for the closing of 
the accounts.^Je/i;i Hull, April Iff. 

riNIlARRlES. 

From other quarters than the above 
alluded to, we have information that 

hordes of I’indarries are scouring the 
We»tern I’roviiiccs, and that great incon- 
venience is experienced from the want of 
troops,” The hordes arc in all probability 
not of the precise cast and nature of the 
old Pins, as we sec they used to be called, 
but perhaps formed of the more effective 
materirils of our recently discharged corps 
of irregular cavalry and infantry. Such 
niimhers of men suddenly ** thrown out 
of employ,” would be not unlikely to take 
to such a mode of life ; nor would the 
independent native princes be likely to 
discourage them. — Jfnd. 

We leant from a correspondent at Agm, 
whose letter is dated Uie 6th instant, Uiat 


the prevailing topic of conversation at that 
station was the assembling of alaigeforce 
of Pindarrics between Hansi and Bica. 
nere. It is thought that after the approach- 
ing rains a force will be sent against them. 
— Maif 19. 


EXTRAORDINARY OUTRACS. 

We are enabled, upon die most un- 
doubted authority, to lay before our 
readers the painfully interesting details of 
a very extraordinary occurrence, which has 
lately taken place at Dehli. We could 
not hope to obtain belie! for a story, un- 
precedented in Indian annals, upon testi- 
mony of a less conclusive nature than that 
before us. All persons, who take cogni- 
zance of military ufl’airs, will have perused 
in a late General Order the result of a 
court-martial, hold at the above-named 
station, in which Lieutenant H. Talbot, 
of the 8th regiment Native Infantry, was 
honourably acquitted of charges brought 
against him hy Lieutenant A. Kamsay, of 
the same corps, for a gross insult, alleged 
to have Leon offered to his wife. It may 
not be generally know'n that this lady has 
already made a figure in public, as Mrs. 
Patterson, and Mrs. O’Neill, and those, 
who are acquainted with the strange tale, 
in which the ci*c/(Txi»/ widow of the late 
Mr. Birch were the principal actors, will 
be the less surprised aV the unwarrantable 
lengths so violent a woman permitted her- 
self to go, ill her endeavours to ruin the cha- 
racter of a person, who liad innocently pro- 
voked her enmity. 

Sliortly after the acquittal of Lli jlcnnnt 
Tulbot, while he was sitting as a guest in 
the mess-room of the 1st Native Infantry, 
a stranger, habited in a foraging cap and 
military suriout, entered the apartment, 
and, standing behind his chair, attempted 
to discharge tw'o pistols at his head, both of 
which were afterwards discovered to have 
ii:>en heavily loaded with buck shot. For. 
tiii’ately, both missed fire. An alarm 
was given, and the gentleman who sat 
next Lieut. Tulbot, starting up, seized the 
assassin, and, both falling together over 
some hookahs, to the surprise and con- 
sternation of all present, the voice of Mrs. 
llamsay betrayed her disguise, and in tho 
supposed officer they beheld a disappointed 
and revengeful woman. Tlie unfortunate 
husband is implicated in the transaction, 
as an accessary before the fact, and 
both are now under fixed bayonets, 
awaiting Uiu decision of the cominandcr- 
in>ehief, to whom the proceeding of a 
court of inquiry, held immediately after 
tho occurrence, have been forwarded.— 
Jiihn Bull, AprU 25. 

Tlie proceedings of the special court of 
iiiquiry, held at Delhi on Uie lOlh April, 
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for the investigation of the circumstanocs of 
this outrage (which occurr^ the previous 
night), are published in the same paper. 
They consist of the evidence of a variety 
of witnesses, which clearly establish the 
fact of an attempt upon the life of Lieut. 
Talbot. Wc subjoin tlie testimony of Lieut. 
Corner as the most important. 

After dinner at the mess of the 1st 
regt. N. I. yesterday evening, I was talk- 
ing with Lieut, Talbot, lie was my guest, 
and sitting on my right hand. 1 heard a 
* click,’ similar to the snapping of a pistol, 
immediately behind Lieut. Talbot's chair, 
which attracted my attention. I turned 
round and saw a person with a pistol in 
his hand ; the person was smiling, and 
cocked die pistol, presented it ivith both 
hands at Lieut. Talbot, and snapped it. 
1 saw the fire from the flint ; it did not go 
off. I Just tlicn, when she was in the act 
of raising another pistol, recognised the 
person to be Mrs. Ramsay, disguised in 
man’s clothes, face discoloured with cork, 
&c. My first impulse was to strike down 
the pistol, and tlien 1 sprung and seized 
her round the body, and wc full together 
over the hookahs. I called out for some 
one to take away her pistols, when Capt. 
Dell and Lieut. Fisher came round and 
disarmed her. We then placed her on a 
chair, whilst some other officers went off 
to inform the Brigadier of what hod oc- 
curred. 1 asked her, whilst she was sitting 
in the chair, how slie ascertained precisely 
Mr.Talbot’b exact position at table? She said 
she saw him through the chink of the out- 
ward door ; adding, that she had first gone 
to the mess of tJie 8th regt., but not find, 
ing Lieut, Talbot there, she came over to 
the mess of the 1st regt. She also said 
that, on the evening preceding, she had 
been to the 8th mess, to look for Lieut. 
Talbot, but there were only two officers 
there ; Lieut. Talbot was not one of them. 
She told us the subject of conversation 
that passed betwixt the two officers alluded 
to. She likewise said that she had deter, 
mined to take Lieut, Talbot’s life from 
the moment he had attempted to embrace 
her, and ruin her character." 

From the evidence of other witnesses, it 
appears that, on the matter being repeated 
to the brigadier commanding, he went to 
Mr. Ramsay’s house, and inquiring whe- 
ther he knew for what purpose Mrs. Ram- 
say had gone out, Mr. llamsay replied ; 
“ she went out, saying she would be re- 
venged on Mr. Talbot.’’ He was placed 
under arrest immediately. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay declined attend, 
ing the court. The decision of the Court 
of Inquiry is not published. 

From the John Bull of May 19, we 
learn that Mrs. Ramsay was on her way to 
Calcutta, under a strong military guard, to 
uke her trial in the Supreme Court. 


TUX HIMAtAYa COUKTRY. 

Extract gf a Letter dated Simla. — ** The 
pines, upon the slopes of the snowy chain, 
are taller and more symmetrical than 
elsewhere; whole forests occur where 
individuals measure 24 to 26 feet round. 
The maxium girth in one instance was 
29 feet. 1 never beheld so majestic a 
spectacle as this immense mass of timber, 
springing to 129 feet determined, and de- 
termined too by the barometer; a novel 
way, I fancy, to your readers; but the 
only one I presume, in such circumstances, 
except ascending to the top of the tree, a 
rather giddy enterprize 1 should conceive. 
Close to the same spot were numbers of 
the same magnificent b.irrels, like gigantic 
masts, each rising as if in rivalry, and all 
at a level verging upon 10,0(X1 feet, a 
limit beneath which on the equator (ac- 
cording to Baron Humboldt) the larger 
trees of every kind shrink; a limit which 
Mr.Colebiuoke and clever reviewers placed 
close to the inarginal^now in the region 
of the torpid lichen ; but the Himalaya 
peer over the .\ndes, laugh at philosophers 
and closet speciilatoro, and dwindle Dr. 
Buckland and his fossil bones into utter 
insignificance. The phenoineiui which are 
presented in obscuie caves in Europe, aie 
appealed to in the mountains of Asia, but 
they answer by exhibiting a superb con- 
trast.’’ 

1 feel averse to conclude without 
saying a word or two about those eteriicil 
mountains the Himalaya, that theme of 
admiration to visitors who settle at Simla. 
The portion visible here is a depressed con- 
tinuation of the chain extending from tlic 
emergence of the Sutlej through the snow, 
to an abrupt limit bordering close upon 
the plain of the Punjab, near the dcbouchc 
of the Ruvee ; few, if any of the detached 
peaks rise beyond 20,000 feet ; the crest of 
Juinnotree may indeed be seen from the 
highest point of Simla, which is a conical 
hill named Jucko, formerly in undisputed 
poBsession of the bears and hogs. This 
insulated point Jucko, besides being 
crowned by garnets, throws tlic waters of its 
corresponding declivities towards theBay of 
Bengal on one side, and the Gulph of Cutcb 
on the other; the former by the intersec- 
tions of the Giree, the Tons, and Jumna, 
to tlie Ganges ; the latter by the medium 
of the Sutlej, and that magnificent river the 
Indus, a narrow septum ; even the road 
itself here marks the divergence of twin 
streamlets, which are latterly separated 
1,.5(X) miles. The Ganges and Brahma- 
poolur may also be considered as adjunct 
rivers, but they part to meet again, as 
Rennel observes ; the two streams are as 
different in character as masculine is from 
feminine; one creeps slowly through fertile 
plains, under the pressure of superstitious 
reverence for gods and cows; the other 
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rolls over rugged and barren wastes, 
where beef is worshipped by keen appe- 
tites. 

There are none of those giant peaks 
visible from Simla which we hear of, 
aspiring to 25 and 28,000 feet, threatening 
heaven with their point and earth with 
their fall; but the gelid array is sufficiently 
grand to excite astonishment in the minds 
of people in their noviciate, who beliold 
the primeval summits sheeted in drapery of 
perpetual whiteness. The boundary is 
still very lufly, perhaps not under 1 3,000 
feet upon the plain ward slope, while 
the dark rock stares through the snow in 
the highest regions. But it is on the 
cessation of the periodical rains that 
the scene is most striking ; the tops only 
remaining covered, glare tlieir radiant 
snow at the powerless sun in calm desolate 
grandeur. Greater part of the bare rock is 
then disclosed, and the vast dim mass, just 
crowned by gelid points, appears like the 
curling crest of an enormous wave rising 
out of a sea of mist. The marginal limit 
has then receded to its maximum elevation, 
and may be determined as a fixed point ; 
traces of snow extend down the hollows, 
and accumulations repose fur below, while 
steep cliffs project their bare sides even to 
18,000 feet, but the belt is very precisely 
defined, and if geometrically measured, 
will he found to have an uuUbim lex cl be> 
yond I. '7,000 feet.” 

Dr. Bucklund, theorising from the 
system of European physics, draxix ing in- 
ferences from the phenomena of the Andes, 
and conclusions from the empirical for- 
mula; of schools, actually appealed to the 
lofty Himalaya for verification of the 
agent of those fossil remains which he 
found in the debris of the Kirkdale caves, 
because some petrified bones were alleged 
to have come from the back of Kylas (this 
word means the skies or heaven), at an 
estimated altitude of 16,000 feet, conse- 
quently, says Dr, Buckland, from the 
regions of eternal congelation, unvisfted 
and unaccessible by man or animals, there- 
fore the deposits of the flood. Had the 
Brofessor known nothing, or known more, 
he would have arrived at a more rational 
finale ; this remark was applied by one of 
those privileged critics (who know every 
thing beforehand) to poor Moorcroft, be- 
cause he hinted at food for sceptics in the 
slowly accumulating, but vast masses of 
sulphur near the head of the Sutlej. In 
the first place, it puzzled the College of 
Surgeons to determine the genus to which 
the bones belonged, for instead of tlieir 
turning out to be those of bears they were 
with difficult identified with those of wild 
horses and deer. This proves rather too 
much, as the recognition seems at best 
doubtful; yet, whatever they were, they 
came not from antediluvian regions ; if by 
these is meant an elevation of 16,000 feet. 


mankind and cultivation both thrive at 
thill limit; the shawl-goats pasture far 
beyond it, while thoroughfares for trade 
cut the lines of level at 18 and 19,000 feet 
without crossing any snow. Mr. Buck- 
land is evidently out of his element in tlie 
Asiatic mountains, for tliey give him no 
answer to his interrogatories, and though 
analogies of structure and strata have been 
recognised between European and Hima- 
layan geognosy, they avail nothing towards 
the question, in as far as the fossil hones of 
horses and deer occurring at 1 6,000 feet, 
repose in regions inhabited by men as well 
as animals, and though blc^ and exco- 
riated, actually swarm with life in varied 
and beautiful forms ; herds of deer have 
bt'on seen skipping over rocks which pierce 
the skies at 20,000 feet. It is even more 
Uian doubtful if the shells lately discovered 
in the inner ranges of the Himalaya, will, 
in the least degree, tend to the solution of 
the problem concerning which few people 
are sceptical, and any labour to prove what 
nobody disputes is at best injudicious. 

** Tiie shells in the lofly zones of the 
Himalaya are as little veritable of deluvian 
agency, as the horizontal stratification of 
sandstone or coal is proof of the formation 
of matter by a miracle ; yet many who have 
seen these shells come to the conclusion 
without even asking for the premises ; it 
is enough for their wisdom that the objects 
they view so obliquely were inhabitants of 
the waters ; they do not even slop to con- 
sider whether they arc marine or fresh 
water»xx lietlier the deposits of rivers, the 
reliques of the deluge, or of an antece- 
dent ocean. When we catch muscles and 
oysters in the deep winters of the Atlantic 
or Pacific, it will then be time to theorise 
upon the shells of tlie Himalaya or the 
Andes. Nobody, except very clever people, 
doubts the deluvian event; but if such 
fuUle and preposterous means are used to 
verify the fact, our credence may indeed 
be staggered. Dr. Buckland should keep 
to his caves and the mud, for the Himalaya 
are beyond the pale of his object, in so fiir 
as it is evident tliat both cannot illustrate 
tlie same effect. Physical position is 
adverse to the inference, and the very 
analogies that may be recognised between 
the rocks of the loftiest mountains and 
those of the lowest levels, even of homo- 
geneous structure, instead of constituting 
a comparison, only disproves the conclu- 
sion. One to more purpose may, however, 
be deduced from the shell strata of tlie 
Table Land and the limestone, including 
organic remmns at altitudes beyond 20,000 
feet. These give us a clearer insight to 
tlie genealogical antiquity of the Chinese 
than they can possibly represent by their 
written memorials or pretended annals of 
time. From the freshness and perfect form 
of some of the Himalayan fossils, we arc 
led to conclude a mora recent and a more 
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reuonable epoch of their creation than the 
institutions or records of that nation can 
furnish; and when we learn moreof Thibe- 
tian literature, by the medium of which we 
may be able to trace antiquity to its source 
as regards the primogeniture of the inhabi- 
tants of India, we may establish a sort of 
graduated scale between the relations of 
mankind and matter.*’ — Goa. Gaz. 

TUI IMOUSH LAWOUAOI IN JUDICIAL FRO- 
CEIDINGS. 

The attention of the Governor General 
has for some time past been directed to the 
practicability of introducing the Jiinglish 
language, as the medium of judicial pro- 
ceedings, throughout the Company’s Courts 
in the Mofussil ; and wo understand the 
result of the enquiries instituted has held 
out a reasonable prospect of attaining this 
very desirable object, if set about, as all 
innovation in this country ought to be, 
with due caution and deliberation. Con- 
nected with this object, and probably as so 
far preliminary to it, we may perhaps re- 
gard the utter extinction of the College 
of Fort William, which we noticed a fuw 
days ago, as a report finding general be- 
lief, and resting, we believe, on good 
authority. The Persian, the language at 
present employed in the courts, is cer- 
tainly as much a dead language to the 
natives as tlie English, and more so ; and 
we entertain little doubt, that a very short 
time w'ould qualify those employed in our 
Courts to conduct proceedings with as 
much facility in the one as in the other, 
while the advantages resulting from having 
all proceedings recorded in English are too 
many and obvious to require illustration. 
The appointment of natives to inferior 
judicial situations in these courts, w'ith 
corresponding salaries, and with powers to 
decide on litigated questions, is also a mea- 
sure said to be almost ripe for experiment. 
We confess we are not so sanguine as to 
the good effects of this scheme, entertain- 
ing, as we do, a very poor opinion of na- 
tive honesty and integrity. We may be. 
lieve, however, that no such measure will 
be carried into execution, until government 
is sufficiently satisfied, either that there is 
enough of both honesty and integrity 
among the natives to qualify them for such 
offices, or a power in the hands of their 
European officers, to discover and punish 
exemplarily any departure from them on 
the part of native judges. There is no 
doubt that all the changes we are now 
bearing of arc originating from the neces- 
sity of a stricter economy. Retrenchment 
and change with tliis view may, however, 
be carried too far.— Jo/m Bull, jjrril 5. 

COLLEGB OF FORT WILLIAM. 

We bre happy in having it in our power 
to announce that the sentence of con- 


demnation against the College of Fort 
William, which we noticed some time ago, 
as having passed, has been suspended by 
the Governor General, until the result be 
known of a reference that has been made 
on the subject to the Court of Directors. — 
John BuU, May 21. 

MOALMTMI. 

Extract of a Letter . — Tlie authorities here 
issued orders, that during the hot season the 
inhabitants, under pain of fine, must un- 
tliatch their houses. This is of course to 
guard against fire ; but with all their precau- 
tion, the most populous part of the town was 
razed to the ground on the morning of the 
4tli January, It is not very pleasant to be 
scorched during the months of March and 
April, and to be sometimes drenched to 
tlie skin whenever it rains during the above 
rnonths. Fur example, on the morning of 
the 2d instant we hud a heavy shower, ac- 
companied with thunder and lightning ; 
the consequence was^at every thing of a 
perishable nature was destroyed. Mats, 
with which we are indulged, are, in my 
opinion, just as inflammable as ataps, and 
it is therefore unnecessary to enforce a 
regulation which only tends to injure the 
properties of individuals. — MoalmynCf 
March Alhf 1831. — Hurkaru. 

SIR J. P. GRANT. 

Sir J. P. Grant was on Friday List 
sworn in as a Rarristcr of the Supreme 
Court. — Cal. Gov. Gaz. May 16. 

RSTATK OF FALMFR & CO. 

In the Insolvent Court, May 2d, the 
affairs of Messrs. Palmer and Co. princi- 
pally occupied the attention of the Com- 
inissioneis, as it w'as the day appointed for 
declaring a dividend upon the assets. 
From the statements of the assignees it 
would seem, that, independent of the ad- 
vances made for the carrying on of indigo 
factories for the present year, there re- 
mains an available balance, for the im- 
mediate purposes of the dividend, of about 
twenty- tw'O lacks of rupees, principally in 
Bank shares and Company’s paper, which, 
being now at a premium, may be fairly es- 
timated at a sum considerably beyond that 
stated. Of this balance the Court have di- 
rected one-third to be retained tiM after 
the 1 7th of August next, and declared a 
dividend of five per cent, to be paid to all 
creditors, as well in India as elsewhere, 
whose debts have been or may be provctl 
to the satisfaction of the assignees by affi- 
davit ; but the judges gave no decision as 
to tlie trust properties or the estates of de- 
ceased persons. 

Mr. Turton moved on behalf Mr. E. 
Macnaughten, the assignee of the separata 
estate of Mr. William Frinsep, for a rule 
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calling upon Messrs. Cullen and Brown, 
attornies to the representatives of the late 
Mr. Brodic, to come in and make their 
election, whether they would, in the first 
instance, claim against the joint or sepa. 
rate estate of the insolvent, and then after 
such election to wait, in case any thing re- 
mained due after all the funds of the estate 
selected had hcen disbursed, till the sepa- 
rate creditors of the other estates were 
paid, before they could make a demand 
upon them. In this case it appeared that 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. were appointed 
executors to the will of Mr. Brodie, but 
that Mr. W. Prinsep alone took out pro- 
late, in consequence of which he possessed 
himself of, and paid into the house of 
which he was a partner, the sum of eighty- 
eight thousand and odd rupees. 

A rule Niu was grunted, and the deci- 
sion in this case will, wc believe, go far to 
settle much doubt which has arisen, us to 
the estates against which claimants fur 
trust property are to go. — Ibid. 

CHAT MANJKES. 

We arc informed that the Governor-gene- 
ral has diiected the discharge of the whole 
of the knavish race of people called Ghat 
Manjees; and that no such prt^esshn is 
hereafter to be authorized. In future, 
therefore, we trust that boat-hire will be 
reduced by the amount, which these peo. 
pie made the inferior Manjees give them 
in the way of dusloon’Cf and which, in 
some instances, amounted to a quarter of 
the whole.— Ja/in Built Mar. 31. 

M. ('SOMA IIF KOnOS. 

Extract (f a letter, dated Simla : — “ I 
must not omit to notice, that the learned 
Transylvanian, M. Csoma dc Koids, has 
left the Hills for Calcutta, laden with the 
fruits of his labours, unwcariedly pursued 
for the past five years. He descends inio 
India in good health, but a stranger in a 
foreign land, and unacclimated after so 
long a sojourn in the heart of the Himalaya. 
His works exhibit a rare specimen of cali- 
graphy ; and we are at a loss which to ad- 
mire most, 1^ own ability or that of the 
Lama : as to the contents, they will speak 
for themselves') if they fall into the good 
soil. Mr. Wilson will, however, tell us 
all about them ; but M. Csoma feels the 
disadvantages they are subject to, from 
their being in an unknown language. An 
intercommunicalive medium will, notwith- 
standing, be amply supplied by the San. 
scrit scholar. M. Csoma will, no doubt, 
startle the credence of many people, by the 
mention of things unsuspected, which will, 
perhaps, be unbelieved, and (if true) even 
unrespected. On this account, he has 
often wished for an associate conversant 
with the Sanscrit dialect, who would be 
Jour. N.S. VoL. 6. No. 23. 


willing to besome his pupil in the Thibc- 
tian, by which reciprocal light (to use his 
own words) would be given to each. It 
is to be hoped, that in Calcutta he will 
not find cause to lament the insipid mono- 
tony, or the barrenness of the British capi- 
tal. He has gone from the place of his 
earliest association with India, the first to 
mi'Ct him in adventure, the last to greet 
him in his solitude. Mr. IMoorcrofc (a 
name he cherishes) was his earliest patron 
and friend ; they conversed together in 
Latin at Liidnk, and to M. Csoina’s vci- 
satility in languages, we are indebted for a 
most curious diplomatic discovery, — no 
less than the friendly affiances of tlie Em- 
peiur of Russia towards Malta- Raj.ih Itiin- 
ject Sing, in a despatch signed Nesselrode, 
dated St. Petersburgh, whiih was conveyed 
by the envoy Aga Meh’dce, who perished 
in the mountains of Yarkund, owing to 
which circumstance was elicited a fact wc 
might have otherwise learnt by a less cour- 
teous and less pacific medimn. 

The progress of so curious an alliance 
as the a]t]>earnnce of a Russian embassy 
upon the banks of the Indus, did not 
attract much attention at the time, as if 
our self-sufficiency had led us to deride 
the idea ; yet, though the mission was 
avowed to be merely congratulatory, and 
for objects of commerce, it was not the 
less important, because it had been the 
third unsucccsful effort from the same 
source ; at least the Messieurs Willock, at 
Teheran, presaged no good, or they would 
not have begged of M. Csoma to look out 
for, and observe the progress of a Russian 
mission then ahead of him in route to 
India; and while in Bok’hara, he actually 
heard of a hostile approach from that quar- 
ter ; and, however much exaggerated the ru- 
mour, the country was in such a perturbed 
condition, as induced M. Csoma to acce- 
lerate his owm safety by getting out of the 
way with the least possible delay. Buk’- 
Imra sounds to us from afar ; but we shall 
find it near enough if the Sutlej is to con- 
tinue much longer the demarcated fron- 
tier. The Indus is the natural limit of 
India— so the late Colonel Blacker at- 
tempted to prove ; but however this is, it 
requires no historical facts or foresight to 
convince us that it is the proper boundary. 
The ex -king of Cabul, now at Loodliiana, 
could, no doubt, tell us an agreeable story 
about it, if wc would condescend to ask 
him. ]M. Csoma cleverly translated Count 
Nesselrode’s document into Latin, and 
Mr. Muorcroft forwarded it to the most 
obvious quarter ; but, like another curious 
record (the Chinese picture), it has pro- 
bably found its way into the void of Poli- 
tical Archives, where it must necessarily 
be unproductive of those uiiremuncraling 
advantages which would have flowed from 
its exhibition.”— Goe. Caz. 

(P) 
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coNTi'MAry or a civii, servant. 

Tlie Jtriigat Chumide contains ii letter, 
dated “ Meerut, 14Ui April,” which pro- 
fcbses to ;:ive t/ie panic ulurs of the sus- 
pension of a civU servant fur contumacy, 
referred to Jii p. 28. 

***The gentleman alluded to was sum- 
moned, on the arrival of the Governor Ge- 
neral's camp at , to lake pai t in a 

delil)eruti\u committee, on certiiiit revenue 
arrangements that are in cuuteiii|jlaUou ; 
on receipt of the summons he personally 
explained his objections, and at the s.iuu> 
time expressed lus leadiness to answer, in 
cool, collected willing, any questions, and 
otherwise to fiiinisli any infoimation that 
might he desired, to the best of his local 
knou ledge and expetu-nce The Juvuib 
given, rh. that ‘ if ho did not t house to 
attend, he could not bi- conipt'llod to do 
so,* — was somewhat piquant, and b) the 
result, appaienllv josmtical The said 
gentleman, howivu, on the faith of his 
expiessed opinion, i Iccted the allcinative 
most agreeable to Jiis liiws, though pru- 
dence or courte'-y sli«uil<l have jiointed to 
the cjnltary certainly. To cominou sense, 
the wolds cited appear to bear but one po- 
sitive yneipiivocul constiuction ; namely, 
an uilshackkd o)ttion, uukurthened with 
penalty on either side ; hut men of supe- 
rerogatoiy uudei standings aie never re- 
strained by what is common ' Subse- 
quently, the supreme pleasure for his re- 
moval fioin his then station to an iinheal- 
tliy one was thundeied out, unaccompa- 
nied however either by loss of allowance 
or Btispensioii for even a day. Hold viii- 
dicifctinn, strong remonstrance, and even, 1 
believe, plaintive appeals followed ; but 
failed to obtain revocation of the impul- 
sive mandate.” 

THE nKFl'-STKAK CI.UB. 

The Beef-Steak Club, after a long re- 
cess, assembled at the Chovviiughee Thea- 
tre, on Wednesday cveiiiiig last, rather 
numerously, considering the short notice. 
An excellent dinner, at which our new 
Massaroiii presided, was prepared on the 
stage wliicli presented the brilliant and 
festive scene of tlic Brigand. The worthy 
father of the club, and all the members 
present, afterwards formed themselves into 
a committee. Mr. Hamertoii was unani- 
mously elected secretary, and several new 
members were proposed. The objects of 
the club were next considered, the original 
and chief of which was declared to be the 
promotion of the interests of the Chow, 
ringhee Theatre. During the evening 
tlierewas some delightful singing. The 
ebarteVktoaftts of the club were drank as of 
old, and a charter glee by Sir J. Stevenson 
wni prepared ; but in consequence of the 
rehearsal at the Town Hall, the amateurs 
failed ; like the Irish member, Sir Boyle 


lloache, who could not lie in two places 
at once, unless he was a bird.” At a rea- 
sonable hour the party separated, li.iving 
passed a happy evening, and resolved to 
meet in all their original gaiety and splen- 
dour on the first Monday of each inonth, 
or, during the peiiod of performances, on 
the Monday succeeding each play . — India 
(Jaz. Apt il I). 

THE OOVVaXOll-OFNEHAl.. 

Our latest accnnnts state, that the (lO- 
verno". General, after pas'>iiig two days in 
the elevated regions of Landuur and Mas- 
sonri'e, had proteeded through the Doon, 
by Keree, to S.ilinrnnpore, where hisloid- 
ship ariived on the 21 st ultimo Ills loid- 
sliip, we niulcrsl, 111(1, expected to reach Bar, 
at the foot of the Snh.ithoo Hills, on the 
‘1th or .^tli iiisliiiit, and would asieiul the 
hills to Siihatlioo the next (hiy. 

His Excellency the cuniniaiider-in-chii'f 
reached the foot of the hills on the 17tli nl- 
tinui, and arrived at Suhalhoo on the 2()lli, 
iiiieiidiiig, we believe, ‘to leinain there a 
v\eek, before proceeding to Simhi. — lioi. 
Caz. April 4. 

KV UNIONS. 

There was a meeting of subset ilicrs to 
the Calcutta Keunions iield at the Town- 
Hull, on Friday, when, after a good deal 
of desultory talk, it was resolved, ns there 
were difliculties in the way of the llounions 
being held in the theatre, that it was more' 
expedient to hold them at the Town-hall, 
where a temporary theatre may be erected 
foi the dramatic portions of the evening’s 
amusements. The rules originally sub- 
mitted, with the projiositions lor subscrib- 
ing, were unanimously adopted, the only 
alteration being that respecting the locale 
of the enterteinment. It was uiunimously 
agreed that the subscriptions shall be paid 
in advance, and tliat Messrs. Gunter and 
Hooper be iristincted to collect them with 
the least possible delay. — Guv. Gaz. April 
IG. 

THE ROXIAN CATIIOT.IC CHURCH. 

A controversy has arisen amongst the 
Portuguese Catholics, respecting the sus- 
pension of the lioman Catholic Vicar by 
the Episcopal Governor of Meliapoor. 

SroRT NEAR GORUCKroRE. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Sporting 
Magatane. 

Sir: — I do myself the pleasure of for- 
warding you an account of the game killed 
this season by Capt. Warren, of the Bengal 
European regt. 1 am led to believe that 
this sportsman has already occupied a 
corner in your work, as to the mode in 
which he shot tigers and other beasts of 
prey while attached to the Mbairwoorah 
Local Bat., at Browe in Gajixx>tana; for 
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altlioiigli Ills name is not'mentiuiied, yet it is 
well known that he was the only individual 
in that district (or I may say India) that 
ventured on these nocturnal excursions, “a 
trade more drcndful than that pursued by 
him wlio gathers samphire.” As a sports- 
man, I am not backward in stating, that 
Capt. Warren is considered one of our very 
lirst ; a keener one 1 have never seen, and 
I feel confident that no man would fag and 
harass himself after it in the way he doLV. 
1 have, I regret to say, been out only once 
tiger-shooting with him, but that once was 
quite enough to satisfy me of the coolness 
and steadiness which I often he.trd this 
sportsman possessed while out against these 
ferocious animals. A Captain Wroughton, 
of our establishment, with whom 1 have 
the pleasure of being slightly acquainted, 
I fancy is the only one who can cope with 
liim ; put these two individual, together, I 
am ready to hack them (and so will many 
others) against any other two that can be 
produceti in India, to shout with b<ill or 
shot, for any sum of money. The game 
killed by Capt. W. is as follows; — 

In the months of Itlurch, April and 
May: — If) royal tigers, 1 wild buHalo, 
3 hears, 67 deer, 12 wild hogs, in hares, 
49 Horicniis, 30 chicones, 126 black par- 
tridges, 10 jungle l.nnlis, 208 quad. 

A jiart of the time heh.ul only throe ele- 
phants, and at the most live ; the Goriick- 
poru wilds was the sporting ground, and 
iielter cover, for all species of beast and 
bird, cannot be found. 1 propose meeting 
them next season ; in the mean time 1 rc- 
inain, IMr. Editor, your most obedient 
servant, 

A Loviiiu oir SroAi*. 

ABOT.ITION OF FHOTEOTION AT SEAAMFOnE. 

We learn that orders were received last 
w'cek from the Court of Denmark, that no 
protection should in future be grunted to 
debtors in the town of Serainpore.' Those 
who have already obtained protection will 
continue to enjoy their privileges, and will 
not be liable to be sued in Seramporc for 
any delfts contracted pngriously to their 
having received letters of protection ; but 
all those who are residing at Serampore 
without such letters, may be sued for their 
debts in the Seramporc Court by any indi- 
vidual whatever. We learn that in future 
a debtor may indeed, with the permission 
of the authorities, be allowed to reside in 
Seramporc, without any fear of molestation 
from the officers of any British Court, but 
Ills creditor may immediately institute a 
suit against him in the civil court at Se- 
ramporc.— ^urnac/iar Ditrpun. 

SEXlAPHUftES. ' 

Many of our readers arc aware that it 
lias long been in contemplation to establish 
a line of bemaphoric nautical coumi uni- 


cations bctw'een the entrance of the river and 
Calcutta ; and we have now the satisfaction 
of being enabled to slate that all the sema- 
phores are nearly completed, and we under- 
stand that they will soon commence opera- 
tions. They are thirteen in niimlicr, and 
are thus stationed. The most southerly is at 
the Cowcally light-house below Kedgeree; 
and the others arc at Coverdalc’s llluif, 
Kedgeree; Mini Point; Middle Point; 
Lower jNIiddle Point ; Diamond Harbour- 
liousc; llooghly Point; Old Fultali 
Point; Lower Point; lloj .spore Ileiicti ; 
Moyiiporo Magaz'iie; Powder Mills ; 
Budge Budge lioad ; and the Calcutta 
Exchange, which is the most northerly. 
By this me.ms, on the arrival of vessels 
witinn signal distance from the most south- 
erly station, coinmun lent inns respecting 
them will bo leceived in town in the space 
of a few minutes, and from the interme- 
diate ports, of course, within .still less time. 
'I'liis plan which is now ahoiit to be put 
into eHecl, has long been a desideratum, 
and it must be obvious that it will, in va- 
rious ways, be a very great convenience, 
l)oib to the government, to the mercantile 
body of Calcuit.i, and through the press, to 
the coinnniniiy at large. In tlie .event of 
war, it will he of still greater use'! The 
whole of the expense incurred in tlie erec. 
tion of the semaphores is borne by govern- 
ment, ami the amount, wo learn, does not 
exceed 2.'>,000 rupees. 'J'lie est iblishment 
is to bo supported by monllil} contribu- 
tions from the mercantile bouses , and un- 
derwriters and others, who may be willing 
to contribute their quotas, w ill be entitled 
to partake of the benefit of the prompt in- 
telligence whieli the semapliures arc in. 
tended to afford. — India Cox. 


FEMALE DWARF. 

** I saw a dwarf wonitin yesterday aged 
tw'enty-five, w'hom 1 measured with a foot- 
rule, and she was only 2 feet 4^ inches in 
stature, but with all the appearance of per- 
fect wnmanliood. Her face was peculiarly 
revolting to look at, for, from the extraor- 
dinary formation of the nose and projec- 
tion of the upper jaw, it had the stroogest 
resemblance irnagin.ible to a pig's. Ilie 
eyes w'cre sni.ill, rouinl, and deeply set in 
the head— the head not loo large, and she 
a]>peared to have her senses about her, 
speaking and answering common ques- 
tions. ishe walked with ease, and tolerable 
swiftness. Her lower extremities, however, 
W'crc deformed, and I think her spine was 
so also, but there was no trace of a hump. 
Her wrist was 3L inches in circumference, 
and her foot at the longest part 4| inches, 
and in width 2\ inches. She was^bom at 
the u^ual time, or, as the natives always 
say, ten months, and has a brother, a tall 
stout man. I never saw n human being of 
her age so small, or any thing so much like 
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aptg*s as her face. I thought, of course, 
of tlie remarkable lady in England.” — 
CrOV. Goz. 

POLITICS OF THE PUNJAB. 

Vfe have repeatedly adverted to the fact 
of negotiations with Uunjeet Singh being 
now on the tapis, althougli their immediate 
object is not fully known. We stated albo 
the fact that the hostile designs of Russia 
on British India had attracted tlie attention 
of the King's government at liome; and 
tlie jealousy entertained by the Laliore 
chief is apparent by his preventing Captain 
Bintis, with his late Majesty's present, 
from ascending the Indus. Information 
has reached us which leads us to tliiiik it not 
at all improbable, that Uunjeet has opened 
negotiations with Russia, and that this is 
known to the Bengal government. If this 
should prove to he the case, we shall rot 
be surprised to learn that the army will 
find some active occupation during the 
next cold season . — John Bull. May .'I. 

A correspondent from tlie Ilill” quar- 
ter writes to us, but without vouching for 
tlie accuracy of the report, that Uunjeet 
Singh had directed a large corps to move 
towards Loodianah in consequence of hear- 
ing that a regiment of Europeans had been 
ordered in this direction (alluding, we sup- 
pose, to the king's corps ordered to Kur- 
naul), and if so, and Lord Bentinck in- 
sists on Uunjeet conforming to the wishes 
of the Honourable Court, in regard to the 
dismissal of his European officers, surely 
we may look out for squalls in that direc- 
tion. — Ibid. May 19. 

I^e learn from those who are generally 
considered the “moons of intelligence,” 
the fountains of all true and perfect infor- 
mation, that good grounds exist for be- 
lieving a war with a certain crafty, pow- 
erful, and ambitious old gentleman on 
t'other side of the Sutlege, to be inevitable. 
Fifty lakhs of rupees, it is stated, are now 
ready in the treasury, packed up for trans- 
mission to the Upper Provinces, and it is 
added that a steamer is to convey tliis pre* 
cious freight to Furruckabad. The fifty 
lakhs now coming up from Madras in the 
H. C. S. Thames were originally destined, 
we understand, for the treasury in Leaden- 
hall-street, and the diversion of so large a 
sum to this quarter would seem to confirm 
the prevailing rumour, that an immediate 
movement is contemplated in the direction 
of Runject's territories, — Ibid. May 20. 

Mahariyah Runjeet Sing . — Tlie Nabob 
of Bbaulpore had urged os an excuse for 
the delay which has taken place In remit- 
ting the tribute^ that considerable loss of 
property by the conduct of the army under 
Khowul Sing which was not acceptable 
and he was written to, to remit the money 
forthwith, with a thrMt of on invasion of 


his country in the event of further delay 
Mr. Hochman shewed some European 
musical instriinients to the Maharajah, 
who said, that wdien General Ochterlony 
was in this country, on the occasion of Koor 
Khurg Sing's marriage, he brought with 
him some musical instruments, the like of 
which, if procurable, he would wisli to pur- 
chase. Ihe Maliarajah then in company 
of that gentleman reviewed several regi- 
ments, and asked him if there was any dif- 
ference between his soldiers and those of 
the Honourable Company, to which he re- 
plied, that there was not the least dilfcrence, 
save in the dress and in some of the arms, 
and that the Maharajah's soldiers appeared 
very active : this remark seemed to have 
given great pleasure, and a rupee was or- 
dered to be given to each soldier, and 
twenty rupees to each of their officers. A 
dispatch from Koor Khurg Sing announced 
his having encamped at Ilussen Ahdal ; or- 
ders were forwarded to him to send two 
thousand soldiers to ihe Fort of Muzufib- 
rnbad. A communication from KoorSher 
Sing represented, that the zemindars of 
Muzafl'erabad quarrelled between them- 
selves, and some of them are disposed to 
join Syed Ahmed ; in answer he was di- 
rected to persuade the zemindars to assist 
him in taking the Syed a prisoner. Fulteh 
Sing reported that the Syed, expecting a 
march of the victorious army, had fled from 
Muzufferabad ; upon which the Maharajah 
observed, that until his feet were in fetters, 
the country will have no peace. Dr. Hol- 
lings said, that if a jaghur was allotted to 
him, he would secure the Syed and bring 
him alive to tlie presence of the Maharajah : 
but to his suggestion the Maharajah seems 
to have paid little regard. Mr. Hockman 
expressing a wish to travel as far as Cash- 
mere, orders w’ere issued to give him every 
facility, and the son of Hakeem Usuldeen 
was directed to accompany him, to shew 
the country. Hurry Sing received a khe- 
laut and proceeded towards Ijoodianah to 
join the party proceeding to the Right Ho- 
nourable the Governor-general's camp. 
Koor Khurg Sing marching fronii Hussen 
Abdal, was encamped near MuzufferatHul. 
Sultan Khan, and some other zemindars, 
having join^ the Syed's standard, had 
plunders (hat district, and surrounded the 
fort, and in consequence of the badness of 
the bridges over the river, the Koor could 
not cross and give him battle, but he was 
in hopes of chastising them as soon as the 
bridges were repaired. Reinforcements 
and supplies were ordered to be sent from 
Attock and other places to tlie Koor's 
camp . — Jaun Jehan Mumah, 4th May, 

INDIOO FROSnCTS. 

Hooghly. “ The plant is beginning to 
suffer fbr want of rain.” 

Jessore. ** We have most beautiful wea- 
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ther and every thing is going on os cn. 
coiiragingly as we could find it in our 
hearts to desire. 'Fhc plant is abundant, 
and if the rains be moderate, we may safely 
calculate on a good crop.’* 

Cominercolly. “ Wc have splendid wea- 
tlicr, and every prospect of a fine crop.” 

Moorshudiibad. l*rospects ure still ex- 
ceedingly favourable.” 

Fiirncah. It will be satisfactory to you 
to learn that the plant in this district is 
tliiiving beautifully, and, on the whole, we 
have the prospect of a most propitious sea- 
son .” — John BvdU 10'. 

RAJFOOTANA. 

A correspondent who w'rites, w'e believe, 
from Nusserabad, states that “ a Maharaja, 
escorted by Hfltcen armed men, was attacked 
on the 12th instant within six miles of this 
cantonment by a band of robbers, who 
plundeied him of all his property, wounded 
him, and killed three of his party.” lids 
confirms the statements we have before 
given of the lawless condition in which 
some of the Rajpoot states arc. What 
protection can there be for unarmed travel- 
lers and traders, wlicn an armed baud of 
fifteen men is attacked, overponered, and 
plundered within six miles of a British 
cantonment ? Col. Lockett, wc under- 
stand, is the political agent who has been 
deputed to make inquiries at Jypur and in 
the other slates of Rajpootana. — Bmg* 
Chron, May 5. 

CHOLERA. 

We learn from a correspondent that the 
cholera has been raging during the last 
month, and making great ravages amongst 
the native population in the vicinity of 
Malda, dhiefly along the banks of the 
river ; but that the station itself and its 
immediate neighbourhood have been, com- 
paratively speaking, remarkably free from 
it, only a very few coses having occurred 
amongst the prisoners, who have been as 
healthy as they generally are at this season. 
At Rajoahabye the cholera has also been 
making great ravages. — Beng, Chron. 
May 2. 

In Bhaugulpore and Tirhoot the cholera 
is raging, and producing extensive morta- 
lity. l^e town of Bhaugulpore has suf- 
fered severely ; but at Monghyr there have 
been only a few cases, and those few are 
of persons who have come in from other 
places where it is prevalent . — India Gaz. 

Extract of a letter from Dinapoor, dated 
the 1 1th May The weather at tliis 
sution and its vicinity has been such of 
late that the oldest residents cannot call to 
remembrance a similar seaemn. A few 
days past we had hot, sultry weather, with- 
out a breath of air, thermometer ranging 
in many quarters os high as 98®., knd 
keeping above 90P. througbdut the night. 


whidi only brought with it an accession of 
discomfort. Latterly, however, a strong 
breese (almost indeed amounting to a gale 
at times) from the eastward has lowered 
the temperature of the atmosphere; but 
has brought in its trail, that dreadful 
scourge, the cholera. At first, its attacks 
were principally confined to the native 
population, and hundreds fell victims to 
it; scarcely a family but has to mourn 
tliu loss of one or more members of it, 
and I have been assured on very respecta- 
ble authority, that, in one compound alone, 
fourteen individuals died of cholera in one 
day. Since this morning, however, it has 
made its appearance in the European bar. 
racks, and fearfully awful indeed has been 
its progress. The Doolies are in incessant 
requisition, and while penning this hasty 
note, four patients have passed my door. 
Of iny own company, five men have gone 
into hospital of cholera this day, one of 
whom died within two hours after being 
attacked ; and another seized about the 
same time, was a corpse in a still shorter 
period : yet were they men of habits dia- 
metrically opposed to each other ; the one, 
a quiet, steady, regular, and highly re- 
spectable man (our second sergeant-major); 
the other a free liver, or, as a soldier 
would say, a hard goer. The sky is com- 
pletely overcast and shews every indication 
of approaching rain, to which our M. D’a. 
look forward for a check to the further ex- 
tension of this fearful disease.”*— 

Murk, 

OCCUEREKCES IK RAllAR. 

The state of the police in the hills be- 
tween Monghyr and Shcergotty may be 
imagined from a tragical event which wo 
learn occurred about eight weeks ago. 

It is now some rears since one of the 
hill rajahs, named Jeswunt Sing, died, 
leaving a certain portion of his estates for 
tlie maintenance of his ranee during her 
life-time. He was succeeded by his 
iiLphew Nuwaub Sing, who soon found it 
desirable to take forcible possession of the 
villages left to the ranee and to appropriate 
rile revenue to himself, leaving the poW 
woman and her two daughters to subsist as 
they could. Slie was advised to prosecute 
her claims in the court of Monghyr, and 
the present joint magistrate ordered the im- 
mediate restitution of the villages, leaving 
it to the ranee to prosecute Nuwaub Sing 
in the civil court for the amount unjustly 
appropriated, amounting to nearly 40,000 
rupees. The villages were restored, and 
Nuwaub Sing would soon have had to 
disgorge the rest; but having ^uandered 
his own income in every species of pro- 
fligacy, he was ill prepared to meet the 
ranee’s just demands, and it became faSs 
object to escape from them. Accordingly 
some mon ths ago he endeavoured |o cajole 
her into a socrietticn^ and to obtidn a re- 
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lease. This slic would not agree to, al- 
leging the necessity of providing for her 
children. A short time after his last visit, 
the unfortunate woman’s house was at- 
tacked by a band of armed ruffians with 
torches. They proceeded to the apartment 
in which tlieir victim was asleep, dragged 
her out by the hair, and cut off her head ! 
Her youngest daughter, having uttered a 
scream, was severely wounded by one of 
the gang. The murderers then departed 
quietly, without searching for or removing 
a single article, although there were jewels 
and money in the house, with the excep- 
tion, it is said, of the seal used in authen- 
ticating the deceased's signature, which 
was taken away. This horrid deed was 
perpetrated within the jurisdiction of the 
Ramghur district ; and Nuwauh Sing was, 
we learn, apprehended and confined in the 
gaol at Sheergotty, but has since been 
liberated on security, to the astonishment 
of all, and to the no small consternation 
of the people near and about his residence. 
It is not improliable that the legal evidence 
against him is defective, and will not justify 
any more strict and active proceedings ; and 
on that assumption we do not wish to imply 
that there has been any neglect of duty, al- 
though we cannot but consider the account 
that has reached us, on the accuracy of 
which, in its essential features, we have 
reason to depend, as affording a lamenta- 
ble example of the insecurity of native life 
and property in the mofussil. The ranee, 
we understand, had a high character. Her 
ryots and all around her invariably spoke 
much of her benevolence, and according 
to Jibe accounts rcceivccl by intelligent 
inquirers, she was possessed of abilities 
for the management of her allairs seldom 
attained, or at least evinced, by native 
females of the present day in tliis country. 
—Bcng. Ilurk, 

CULTIVATION OF KNCLISH LITERATURE Ur 
NATIVJ-S. 

The progress made by the natives in tlie 
acquisition of English, within the last ten 
years, has been truly astonishing. Before 
that period, some few were known to have 
acquired a very respectable knowledge of 
the language, and one nr two ventured to 
print works w’hich brought them much 
credit ; but the great body of those who 
applied to English were content with a 
mere smattering, and proposed to them- 
selves no higher aim than the acquisition 
of a superficial knowledge of reading and 
writing, and a very imperfect colloquial 
acquaintance with it. But within the last 
ten years, the language has been cultivated 
with such wonderful success, tfiat it would 
be easy at the present moment to point out 
between one and two hundred young na- 
tive gentlemen in Calcutta to whom Eng- 
lisli is quite as familiar as their own tongue : 
some among these have given so intense on 


application to their English studies, as to 
produce works, which the great body of 
our countrymen would scarcely venture to 
attempt . — Sumachar Durjmn. 

THE NATIVE PRESS. 

It is scarcely possible not to feel, that 
the impulse which the native press has 
received augments the duties of those who 
possess facilities for communicating ideas 
to the country. The press should not bo 
suffered, even for a limited period, to 
become the auxiliary of superstition ; the 
only means of preventing which is, to pro- 
vide for the cireidatinii of works of a higher 
character. Most disastrous would it he, 
if Uie greatest engine of improvement yet 
discovered by man slioiild, through our 
supineness, serve to augment the evils 
which we are so anxious to remove ! Most 
disastrous would it be, if tlie schemes of 
education now on foot should serve only 
to create readers for idolatrous publica- 
tions, from a lack o^more useful works! 
Yet this is likely to*be the case, if we 
permit year after year to elapse without 
multiplying treatises, which may serve to 
fill (he vacant hours of btiidcnts after the 
season of elementary iiistrueiion is closed. 
We owe it, tlierefure, to the consistency 
of our character, we owe it to our superior 
civilization, and to the plans of improve- 
ment which have been commenced under 
British influence, not to suffer minds 
which have been partly enlightened at 
school, to relapse into the grossness of 
superstition. If wc do not ottempt to fill 
the country with useful publications, far 
better w’ould it be to shut up our schools, 
and tliercby to avoid, at least, giving a 
fresh impulse to idolatry and itnuiorality. 
To perfect the system of civilization which 
we have begun, and to prevent our efforts 
from having a baneful iiifluence on the 
rising generation, it is imperatively neces- 
sary tliat the knowledge and information 
wiUi which the English language over, 
flows should be transfused into the verna- 
cular tongue. 'Die youth, whose minds 
have l>ceii opened by introductory treatises, 
have now grown up to maturity, and re- 
quire works of a superior class. Imbued 
with the love of reading tlirougli our exer- 
tions, they will naturally seize on the pro- 
ductions of the press os the means of 
mental enjoyment ; and their future cha- 
racter cannot but be powerfully influenced 
by the character of t|iose works, whether 
pernicious or salutary. Our plans, there- 
fore, now require extension, in order to 
keep pace wiili the growing wants of the 
country. 

If any thing could lend emphasis to 
these expressions, it is the fact, that since 
May 1825, at least forty or fifty thousand 
volumes or pamphlets have been thrown 
into .circulation by the native press !— 
Serampore AccoutUs. 
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LAW. 

StM'UFMK CouKT. Jpril 21. 

Carlinn, alms Clioury, was convicted of 
the murder of a yuan;; child named Piiniiy. 

It appeared by the evidence, that the 
prisoner seduced tlic deceased from its 
mother’s house, for the soke of stri|)piiig it 
of some trifling gold and silver oriiainents 
which it had on ; and that after having 
possessed herself of these, she threw the 
child into a well to prevent detection. 
The proof against the prisoner was per- 
fectly clear ; and in fact slie was so far 
from denying it herself, that she expressed 
a desire to plead guilty to the indictment ; 
which plea, however, she withdiew al the 
rccoininendatioii of the Court, and pleaded 
not guilty. 

The jury with very little deliberation, gave 
a verdict of finiUij ; and the chief justicu 
immediately passed sentence of death upon 
her, and oidered lier for execution on the 
2dd ; observing in the course of his ad- 
dress to the prisoner, that the Court had 
recommended her to withdraw her plea of 
guilty, solely with the hope that ii|)(m the 
trial some circumstances might appear 
wliicli would warruntthe Court in luissing a 
milder seuteiice upon her, but that unfor- 
tunately nothing hud been brought for. 
ward in evidence which mitigated the 
atrocity of the ofience. 

During the whole trial the prisoner 
held an infant in her arms; and it was a 
singular and alfecting circumstance in the 
case that on being called upon to say why 
sentence of death should nut he pro- 
nounced upon her, she was unable to use 
any other appeal than that of claiming 
pity for her child : her own offence having 
consisted in barbarously rubbing another 
parent of her oflspririg. 

AprU 23. 

P. Collundarama Chitty was indicted 
for perjury, contained in an answer filed 
by Collundarama in 1829, in a suit in 
l^uity in the Supreme Court brought by 
one llagatiiall the w idow of P. Kistnuma 
Chitty, against Collundarama, the brother 
and executor of the said Kistnama, and 
consisted in an allegation that Uagamall 
liad possessed herself of jewels belonging 
to the estate of Kistnama of the value of 
30,000 rupees. 

The prevarication of the principal wit- 
ness, Ragamall, induced the jury to acquit 
the prisoner. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

niSTURBANrES IN THE MYSORE COUNTRY. 

Some serious disturbances • have taken 
place in the Mysore country, but owing to 
the strange manner in which intelligence 
is permitted to ooze out in the papers of 


this presidency, w'c have but an imper- 
fect account of them. The following 
communications inserted in the Govern^ 
nient GazeUCf from “ Correspondents," 
contain the only particulars of these trans- 
actions which are found in tlic Madras 
papers : 

** As a well authenticated account of 
military operations in any part of the East, 
hut more especially such as are carried on 
.It no great distance from the central me- 
tropolis of India, must he ns gratifying to 
you to receive, us your readers to be made 
acquainted with, I feel myself engaged in 
a pleasurable perfoTinaiKu in presenting 
you with a short detail of the principal 
events of warfare which have lately 
happened in the disturbed districts of the 
IMysoru country , and which by their for- 
tiinnte termination have in all probability 
secured to his Highness the Uajah a seat 
on his throne from which, had he not been 
decisive and alert in his movements, lie might 
ultimately have been shaken. The blow 
which has been steadily aimed, has fallen 
where it was intended with due force and 
(‘fleet, by causing the suppression of a re- 
bellion in liis dominions which it now ap- 
pears was far more general and more regu- • 
lai ly organized than it was at first ima- 
gined to he. 

“ To give a brief narrative of the siege 
and capture of a formidable fortress in the 
very heart of the Mysore country, is my 
present object in addressing you ; and the 
substance of my information, which limve 
obtained from indubitable authority, must 
he compressed into as small a compass as 
possible. But first we must enquire into 
the cause of this insurrection, and after- 
wards speak of the method used to subdue 
it. It appears that for some time previous 
to the late disturbances, the amildars of 
villages and head men of districts had, un- 
known to his Highness, much oppressed 
tlie inhabitants by mulcting from them 
large sums beyond the due and lawful 
re\ inue, and tliat in consequence secret 
bodies of conspirators, as well provided 
with materials for fighting as an armed 
mob, untutored beyond their own ideas of 
carrying on a contest, can be supposed to 
be, had fortified themselves in several of the 
remarkably strong-holds with which this 
country abounds, determining to hold out 
as long as possible against the regular 
military force. 

Towards the latter end of February the 
llajab found it necessary to resort to war- 
fare, and sending his troops into the field, 
afforded them an opportunity of display- 
ing the prowess of his arms. For this ser- 
vice a force consisting of 800 infantry, 
6(X) silidars or horse, 700 matchlock-roen 
or peons, and four guns, with their com- 
plementof sixty golundauze, was equipped, 
and the command of the whole entrusted to 
Lieutenant Cowper Ilochfort,orthc Modims 
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army, and commanding the escort at My. 
sore. He bad received private intelligence, 
that a strong body of insurgents bad taken 
up a military position in the fort of Co- 
tnan Uroog, and changing his original 
route to Streemoga, which was more dis. 
tant, marched straight immediately to this 
spot. The approach to this fortress is very 
steep, and in most parts inaccessible. '1 he 
army having encamped by twelve o'clock 
at noon on the 28th February in front of 
this position, as a primary step the com- 
inanding officer called upon the insurgents 
to surrender in the name and to the arms 
of his Highness the Rajah of Mysore. 
The answer returned was hostile, a couple 
of shots being immediately fired from their 
guns, witli, however, no effect, on those 
who were destined shortly to be their be- 
siegers. A hill, the apex of which is nearly 
parallel to that on which the fort is situated, 
lies to its southern face. This was recon- 
noitred, and the ascent discovered to be 
very difficult for the passage of troops of 
any kind. Notwithstanding, on the 
morning of the 1st of March, this position 
being deemed a most valuable one if by 
any means attainalile, Lieut. Rochfort 
deemed it practicable to make a road to its 
summit for two six-pounders, and with 
them to breach the fort. This measure he 
for^tvith ordered to he put in execution, a 
working party of the camp bazar people, 
after undergoing tremendous labour and 
fatigue, assisted by a couple of elephants in 
removing tlic immense masses of rock, &c. 
and pushing up the guns over the steepest 
places, at lengtli succeeded, and on the 
night of the 2d a road was finished. The 
guns were planted, and every thing being 
established, no time was to be lost. 

** Lieut. Rochfort now drew up the fol- 
lowing system of attack. On this (the 
soutliem) side .500 infantry, 400 match- 
lock-men, and 100 dismounted silidars 
were stationed, tlie last description of troops 
to pick up tlie wounded and carry the lad- 
ders. As tlie guns on the liill completely 
commanded this face, and afforded a cover 
for the approach of the advancing party, 
this was determined on as a principal point 
of attack. On the eastern side a party of 
200 infantry and 100 raatchiock-men to 
attack in front was posted, whilst a similar 
number of dismounted horse as on the 
otlier side were used for a like purpose. 
Two simultaneous attacks were now 
ordered to take place on the morning of 
the 3d. The first party effected an en. 
trance into the fort in the space of half an 
hour, the latter in double the time. Over- 
whelmed with astonislimcnt at tliis crisis, 
thp insurgents gave way in utter confusion. 
The polygar chief was killed. For tlie 
dexterity of attack, and celerity of move- 
ment^ his people were quite unprepared : 
fiw some time they continued hurling down 
immense masses of rock anti stones on their 
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opponents ; but at last finding their case a 
hopeless one, men from very fear threw 
themselves, their wives and children, from 
the battlements and were dashed to pieces 
on the rucks below'. Some were found 
hanging dismembered on the houghs of 
trees, on which they fell in their descent. 
Such as were found wounded were tiikcn 
care of by the Rajah’s people, and sent to 
camp to have the proper dressings applied. 
On the Rajah’s side, only two men were 
killed and seventeen svnuniied. Many killed 
on the rebels’ side and niiinhcrs w'uunded. 

** At Streemoga, the insurgents, who 
had previously occupied the fortress, fled 
panic- struck ; but Lieiilcnaiit Rochfort, 
having received information of their hav- 
ing fortified themselves to the niunher of 
si‘veral hundreds at Ilonelly, ^litlicr made 
forced marches immediately. The cele- 
rity of movement was very great, the men 
marching on for many days without a 
single halt, at the rate of twenty-four 
miles ])er day or iqgre. On arriving at 
this latter place two parties of insurgents, 
connected with each other, were discovered, 
one in the fort wliich appears very strong, 
and another in the Hala Deo Pagoda, situ- 
ate two miles beyond Ilonelly, on the road 
to Goa. At night time on the 12ih instant 
this pagoda was breached, and fell in a 
very short space of time. The party in 
the fort, who saw' what was done by the 
blaze of light at the former hold (the 
pagoda), having previously been thwarted 
in an attempt to send a reinforcement to 
tiieir allies (by a circuitous route) by the 
bodies of Rajah’s horse posted in different 
parts of the plain, vacated it without a 
struggle, and the guns were spiked shortly 
after. The rebels here sustained a great 
loss; the following morning forty-one 
dead bodies were found in the pagoda, 
many dreadfully torn by the griipe-shot, 
whilst numbers of wounded stiaggled out 
for miles distant from the spot, and there 
died from exhaustion. Tlie iiisui gents 
had thrown many of their wounded into a 
well in the pag^a, to keep up the spirits 
of survivors, that they might not he deter- 
red from continuing the fight. Here the 
Rajah lost but two men, whilst only thirty- 
six were wounded: upwards of 140 in- 
surgents were taken here as prisoners, and 
hung up forthwith under the trees in the vi- 
cinity of the place by the Rajah's order. 

*' The panic spread immediately through- 
out tlie Rajah’s country and towards Canara 
as far as Juray, close' to the lioundaries of 
his dominions. Scarcely a soul was to be 
seen in the villages at Juray; one of die 
rebel chiefs had mutilated the natives hor- 
ribly, having cut off the cars and noses of 
1,000 of them. A principal man in 
Juray had got off safe from bodily hann 
by paying them down the sum of 200 pa- 
graas. 

** Several swords and curious figures of 
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Vishnoo were taken at Coman Droog ; also 
H fine dog of peculiar breed (wliich be- 
longed to the polygar, who was killed), 
now in the pothession of Lieutenant 
llochfort.” — Hiillyhall, in Soondah, 3Ut 
March. — Mttdi'os Gov C/as., jfjml 21. 

Another communication is as followk ■ — 
** Though much has been done towards 
the introduction of repose once more in 
the Mysore country, still affairs seem in 
a very unsettletl state: puities from the 
district of Kolapoor, as well as from 
other places, having attempted to join the 
original insurgents; and the general dis- 
turbances, if they do not remain as they 
were, are very inconsiderably decreased. 
From a letter we have seen from the pre- 
sent scene of insurrection, it appears that 
Colonel Woulfe and Lieutenant lloi Il- 
ford had left Chundergooly on tlie2ist 
.April for the vicinity of Sonibah, hating 
heard that a party of men itere sending 
guns and some cat ah y to the aid of the 
rebels; also that a quartcr-master-serjeant, 
with some riflemen of the 24th regiment 
N. T., who left Hurryliur some days pre- 
viously, had been made prisoners — a man 
who escaped into camp, gave such an nc- 
count of ihu way they wire treating the 
rpiditer-iiinster-scijiant, that his life was 
despaireil of. 

** VVu also hear, that an officer has had 
a most narrow escape, having when in the 
jungle near Sagur, accompanied by only a 
iiiiigiie and ten sepoys, fell in with a force 
of .300 armed men, wlio told him he had 
butter give himself up as they had orders 
from their chief to prevent ail cotiiiiiuni- 
cation between Anantipoor and Sagur; 
he replied they must look to the conse- 
quences, if they persisted in detaining 
him. The officer was answered iliat they 
must obey their oiders. He on this took 
up the best position he could find, and 
made his small party load and fix bay- 
onets. They said if he would only Wtait 
two hours, they would send to their chief 
for instructions ; this he thought reasonable 
enough, considering the helpless situation 
he was reduced to, for affairs now became 
not II little serious. He had already been 
told that his grave was dug for him, and 
determined to die the death of u soldier 
rather than that of a felon. At this crisis 
he observed a consultation going on, which 
he took advantage of, by asking what 
motive they could have in view in detain- 
ing him : when he was told it was to avenge 
llieinselvea for the wretched state they were 
reduced to, driven from their homes, which 
were plundered and burnt to the ground, 
and their domestic happiness destroyed, or 
words of n similar meaning. The officer 
thought this no incident to let slip, but 
seizing the opportunity to gain a hearing, 
asked if any one of the party could write, 
when the Brahmin was instantly produced. 
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He tlicn selecterl five or aix of the most 
reputable looking fellows, and told them if 
they would give him a statement of their 
grievances, he would take care they should 
he repi oriited ■ this appeased the insur- 
gents. The document being drawn up, 
the officer told them, to ensure its getting 
to Its desiinalion, they had better give him 
an escort to camp — which proposition they 
so far acceded to as to give him a guard 
as fur as within fourteen miles of Chun- 
dergooty Droog. He then gave htsjriends 
a small piesimt, and they thought it safest 
to retrace their steps. Had a shot been 
fired, our correspondent adds, from either 
parly, this tale would not have been told. 

** By tlie latest accounts we understand 
peopl e from the neighbourhoods of Dlmr- 
w.ir and Meeritcli lespectively, aruon their 
way to join the main body of the insur- 
gents. NiimiTous bodies of desperadoes 
seem to he moving through the country.*' 
—/til/., Ma^ 9. 

UEMAIKS OF THE LATE SIE THOMAS 
MrNRO. 

On the 21st April, the remains of the 
lute Sir Tltomas Munro, which hod been 
hroiight from the Ceded Districts, were 
interred in St. Mary’s Church, with 
military honours; the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta (who had landed at Madras tliot 
day from Ceylon) read the funeral service. 
The Governor, and all the heads of de- 
partments, attended on the occasion. 
The following G. O. w'bs published the 
preceding day. 

** The Right Honourable the Gover- 
nor’s body guard will proceed on Thurs- 
day morning to the river beyond the Fe- 
male Asylum on the Poonamallee Hoad, 
and will regulate its march so as to arrive 
there at daylight, when it will receive 
charge of the remains of the late Sir 
Thomas Munro, from Lieutenant Duns- 
puirc, of the 8th regiment light cavalry, 
and oscort them to St. Mary’s Church.” 

The ball which was to have been given 
at the public rooms on the evening of the 
21st, was postponed to the evening of the 
2Gth instant, out of respect to the memory 
of Sir T. Munro. 

THE HEW COMMANDEB-IN-CHIRF. 

His Excellency Lieut. Gen. the Hon. 
Sir R. W. O’ Callaghan, K.C.B.. com- 
mander-in-chief, arrived at Madras, and 
held his first levee at the banqueting room 
on the I8th May. His Excellency, at- 
tended by the general staff o^ the arny 
and aidcs-dc-camp, entered the room about 
eleven o’clock, wlien the heads of de- 
partments and commandants of corps were 
introduced to the general; tliey in suc- 
cession presented the officers under ibeir 
respective commands. Most of the so- 

(Q) 
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ciety of Madras took this opportunity of 
paying tlieir respects to bis excellency die 
commander'in-chief, and were received 
with much cordiality.— 'Mod. Gov. Gaz.f 
May 19. 

DIAMOND MINE IN CUDDAPAll. 

The following advertisement appears 
in die Madras Government Gazette : 

** Notice is hereby given, that a bramha 
or first class diamond, found in a mine 
in the talook of Chennore, in the zillah of 
Cuddapah, weighing nineteen and tliree 
ipiarter cantcroy fanams or ten and a quar- 
ter annas of a rupee, and of good lustre, 
will be sold by public auction at the 
cutcherry of the principal collector of the 
district in the town of Cuddapah, on Mon- 
day the 20th of June next. 

Land for mining for diamonds is 
rented each fusly ; and the conditions of 
the rent, with other particulars, may he . 
learnt on application to the principal col- 
lector.” 

RACE BALL. 

Tlie race liall given at the College Hall 
on Thursday evening last went off with 
great cWtf/r although it was not so nume- 
rously attended as the prepanitioiis evi- 
dently indicated. The party assembled 
between nine and ton o’clock, and the 
guest.s were reci'ived by the stewar<l8, who 
deserve the highest encomiums for their 
urlNuiity aixl atlention to nil, and for their 
arrangeiijuit' for tin. comfort of their 
friends. Dunen.g commenced about ten 
o’clock, and was kept up with much 
spirit; quadrilles and \valtzc.s prevailed 
during the evening. About twelve o'clock 
the company sat down to an excellent 
supper, which w'as served under a mag- 
nificent suite of tents, must gracefully de- 
corated. Dancing was resumed, and con- 
tinued with much animation until near 
two o’clock, when the company began to 
separate, highly gratified w itii the atten- 
tion they had experienced.-- Mudros Gov. 
Gaz, March 14>. 

UFMAN SACRIFICES. 

Mr. England (Wesleyan ini«sionary), 
in June of last year, gives an a])palling in- 
stance of the sanguiiiiiry character of 
Iliiidooism : 

A short time ago, tlic renowned Fort 
of Seringapatam was delrvcred over to the 
possession of the Itajah of Mysore, by tlie 
British. Within this fort was a large 
building, which, since its occupancy by the 
British, had been used as a gun-carrii^e 
manufactory: formerly it had l^en a llin- 
don temple. The Brahmins wrought 
powerfully upon the mind of the super- 
stitious prince, in whose hands he is a 
mere passive slave, declaring that, after 
tlie 'above temide liad been polluted so 


many years hy the Blritisli, nothing less 
than human blood could purify it, and 
which must be that of Seven Virgins of- 
fered io suciifice! The prince made no 
objections on humane or moral grounds ; 
but declared its utter impraeticahility, from 
the character of Englishnien, and the uni- 
versiiUy known benevolence ot the British 
Govern inent. 

“ Blood, however, human blood, must 
be poured out, to appease the long-neg^ 
lected and insulted gods, and to purify the 
place for the residence of the god to whom 
the place luid originally been devoted. 
To ncc'omplihti this, and yet to avoid the 
consequences of incurring the Hesident’s 
displeasure, the following scheme was de- 
termined on : 

“ Five criminals were umlcr sentence 
of death or banishment. Two ot these 
were assuied, that, if they humbled tlicrn- 
selvfcs before the llajah, when he first en- 
tered the temple, .such would he his joy on 
the occasion, that their pardon was cer- 
tain. They wcii^ and placed themselves 
just in front of the idol. The Hajali en- 
tered in lull state, though almost without 
attenrhiiit^, save Bmhinins ; the poor men, 
in the usual native inannor, joined their 
hands together, raised them so that the 
two tore fingcis touched their lorchtads, 
and howcil themselve» in obeisance ; when 
two peons (military servants’, concealed 
fur the purpose behind a pillar on each 
side ot the >itirine in the d.uk temple, 
with a single blow struck olT their lic^s, 
which lolled ghastly between the san- 
guinary god and the superstitious Itajaii. 

The (‘umparative concealment in which 
so dark u lived was perpetrated, on the 
ai;kiiow]edged fear of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the British, affords a proof of 
the benevolence with which th^ Hindoos 
have learned to invest the British charac- 
ter; blit It atfoids little indication of the 
inelioratiiig infiuence of British rule on 
the most awlul and long-established aho- 
minatioiiB of idolatry. The other three 
criminals were openly sent into banisli- 
ment ; and the murder was concealed from 
the people, by the carefully-spread intel- 
ligence that the five hod been so dis- 
posed of.” — Miss. Btg. Sept. 1831. 


LAW. 

In otir report of the case of Cspt. 
Hawkins (see p. G2), his defence was not 
given, as it was not in the paper we re- 
ceived. In the Bombay Gasette of April 
13, however, we find the defence given at 
length, with some introductory remarks, 
which we subjoin at length. 

Tlie Court having been opened (April 
10) and the judge and jury seated, the 
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prisoner stood up in the liar, and in a loud, 
firm, and almost triumpliant tone of voice, 
read the address which appears below. 

We are authorised by tlie prisoner*s 
•counsel to state that tliis addicss was 
written and delivered by Captain Hawkins, 
without any communication with them, 
and tliat they were quite ignorant of its 
jmriHirt till they heard it delivered in 
Court.” 

We beg to remark that the paragraphs 
in brackets were not read in the court ; 
but we are rorjucsted by Captain Hawkins 
to state that they were intended to have 
been read, and were omitted in the hurry 
and agitation of the moment. 

My Lord, and Gentlemen of the 
Jury: — Eight months have not elapsed 
since the case befuro you was first brought 
to the notice of this Court, and in propor- 
tion to the suspense and amtiety I have 
suflbred, do 1 liopc to benefit by an im- 
partial and cool judgment. The malevo- 
lent and prejudiced spirit tiiat was iviiicid 
on the first presentation of this case, is 
now, I trust, at rest. On my returning 
from a harassing and distressing voyage,* 
caused by a severe fever, wliicb had seized 
myself, most of my otii«'crs and crew, and 
while I was absent reciuitiiig my bealtli to 
enable me again to pursue the active duties 
of iny profession, I was both amazed and 
disturbed to find myself accused of having 
broke, in the most serious and hateful man- 
ner, the laws of my country. Thus charged 
with the committal of siicli an olfcnce, has 
ushered roe this day before this most awful 
tribunal; of my inmKence this couit will 
judge. 1 thank God I inwardly feel it : 
of the service on wliicii I was ordered on 
iny late cruize, and of the tn.iniier 1 have 
elTected it, I have every reason to feel 
proud. PliilaiUlirupy itself could not have 
embraced more benevolent views f<ir its 
objects. Tlie boys when they emeied with 
me were wretched half-starved beings, 
sunk ill ignorance and idolatry. Follow- 
ing the orders I received, they were entered 
on the ship's liooks tlie same as marine 
boys from England, for pay and provisions. 
1 have proved in evidence ^ey were treated 
ns such in every respect. I took care to 
place them with steady men. They were 
clotlied and watched over with the utmost 
cure ; in fact, genlleitien of the jury, tlicy 
were, except in colour, the some as the 
children of Englishmen. They were to 
be educated as British seamen, and as 
their minds opened it was hoped the prin- 
ciples of Christianity would have im- 
planted, and tliat in a few years you would 
have seen these fine boys grown up into 
young men, speaking your own language, 
attending the same piece of worship, and 

« We have not ventured to alter thie or any 
other poMage which sppeared to ui obecure In 
thIe adaroM, but have Riven ft word fbr word from 
the manuecilpt Ikam whkh It woe dellveied in 
court. 


able through life, by being brought up to a 
profession in which there is a constant de- 
mand for labour, capable of gaining an 
honest livelihood by tlieir industry, or re- 
turning to ilieir native country, where they 
would shotv evLMi tbeir bnrlMiroiis brethren 
the ud van luges of a useful euiication. It 
i« not these boys, my lord and gentlemen 
of ilir jury, that are seeking justice against 
oppression. It is not the voice of humanity 
that lias brought me before you this day. 
^Vhat it IS 1 iiiust leave to the consciences 
of those who laboured night and day to 
throw upon ibis case the worst features of 
cruelty, and the transgress- on of one of the 
best laws of our c*oiiiitry. 

“ They have done their worst, and you 
see me this day, after an hoiioiirahle service 
of eighteen years, with hitherto an un- 
spotted character, Klamliiig in a felon's 
place. May God forgive them, for end 
where it will, it has done me a great injury. 
It is for you, gontlemcn of the jury, by 
your verdict of this day, to restore me to 
iionotir ami to the service ot’ my country. 

Consider what motive 1 could have 
had in being guilty of the crime laid to 
my charge. What could I gain by it? for, 
gentlemen, who commits a crime without 
some benefit, supposed or real ? 1 could 

have none by deviating from roy orders ; 
on the one hand, I laid myself open to a 
court-martial, and on the other to what 
they have now brought roc to. It has been 
fully proven], I trust, to the satisfaction of 
the court, both by Mr. Slinrpe and Mr. 
Fraser, as well as by the boyf John 
Hayes, that the boys came frillingly and 
(heerfullyon board the ship. The only 
evidence which militates is that of 
Mitchell; but the jury, I hope, will con- 
sider the very ineHicicnt means aflurded 
by the use of interpreters, especially 
through two languages. I beg the jury to 
recollect the truly cheerful and ready man- 
ner in whicli the witness Hayes stated bis 
willingness to go with me ; in like man- 
Her did the whole of the boys enter on 
board the Clive. I must be also permitted 
to remind you, three of my principal wiU 
nesses are no more It therefore behoves 
the court, in doing me justice, to consider 
with due effect tlie evidence 1 could have 
produced ; bad I for one moment suspected 
this accusation, how easy, how simple, to 
have bad witnesses to every ringle transac. 
tiou ! Where guilt is not, suspicion slum- 
bers. 

[” I must now beg your lordship and 
the gentlemen of the jury, to reflect on 
the station I held ; what officer holding a 
responsible command ever condescend^ or 
deems it necessary, to obtain witnesses to 
his actions or those ordera he may think 
proper to issue? And as my own bare 

t So In the manuierlpt flmUied by Captain 
Itawklna t but William Hay must bave linn hoe 
Intended. 
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report officially commiiricated to ray su. 
periors Iw'i lieuii in all casea deemed aiiffi. 
tient, 1 sought no evidence of what I did, 
hut iny own unimpeached conscience/*] 

** I think 1 have shown I was on the 
most friendly footing with the Shaiks of 
Lindee; they were entertained several 
times on board tlie Clives and although they 
were Mahomedans, they took a great in- 
terest in my success; will it not occur to 
the jury that, enjoying the good-will of 
these men, that they were instrumental in 
explaining, interpreting, and persuading 
the fathers of these boys to permit their 
sons to enter with me, at the same time 
repicsenting I had left a paper with them 
in which I had stated the period of service, 
pay, &c. signed and sealed ; also the 
favourable impression they themselves en- 
tertained of me ? As iny principal evidence 
is at Lindee, as well as the w’litteii docu- 
ment which I wrote, sigind and staled in 
the presence of Mahomed Ihraliim, thicuigli 
whom I interpreted it, and without w'hicli 
the Arab chiefs Mahomed and Nasser-bin- 
Issa rcfusi'd their assistance, I say in the 
absence of such material, personal, and 
written evidence, the court will give more 
w’eiglit to the circumstantial pait of the 
evidence I have adduced. 

[** I fully explained to the hn; s (tlirongh 
the interpreters), the odvantages they 
would enjoy by entering the service. I ex- 
plained to them the period they were to 
serve ; that they would rise and have their 
pay increased, as tlwy grew clever and 
older, and that at the cmuI of seven jears 
tivey ^ould return to their own country or 
not as they pleased. My manner, gesture, 
actign, should appear to the jury, for I 
am not yet so prejudiced against human 
nature as to suppose money to have been 
tbeaole inducement to gain over tlie hearts 
of a number of young savugea, although 
that appears to have been the only test 
as yet thought of. 1 endeavoured all in 
my power to gain their confidence; not 
only tlie suiresa of my voyage depended 
on it, but my own feelings were in union 
with the attempt. The ciTorts 1 made were 
not useless. They did not merely give a 
tacit assent, but volunteered, joyfully and 
willingly, to go on board the sliip. And 
is it so very wonderful, gentlemen of Uie 
jury, that a native of Africa should be 
persuaded to quit a country that scarcely 
affords means of subsistence, by a stranger 
pointing to bis well-fed crew, and promis- 
ing them to be as well taken care of, 
when the natives of the beautiful and fer- 
tile island of Otaheite were persuaded by 
the stranger to quit almost the pleasures 
of enchantment ? But since that glorious 
law abolishing tlie slave trade, to see a 
native of Africa and a slave are synoni- 
roous. If it be a crime to enter wdlliiigl 
an African on board ship, 1 may plead 
guilty to that ofihncc years ago, for in the 


year 1822, two boys, natives of Africa, 
came and hid themselves in the bottom of 
one of our boats, while on shore one night. 
They were brought on board the ship, en- 
tered, and protected ; it might liavc been 
my fate to have been tried for piracy in 
that instance, hut the world was hardly so 
enlightened as at present, or perhs|}s our 
St amen were truer to their captain, and 
gate no false information.] 

1 trust the enlightened and upright 
court I am addressing, will ponder well 
before they misconstrue the legislative 
acts of our country, 'niese acts were to 
prevent the most cruel trutlic huniuii na- 
ture ever entered into. 

“ They were not surely meant to ex- 
clude one quarter of the globe from any 
benefits it may derive from the other 
three ; and what ship can go there if the 
most s('rious and unjiKt uccie^ntions are 
attached without sutlieieiit gioiiuds or rea- 
son? Wliere are the irons, where are 
the implements witU which that horrid 
trade is carrieu on ? •With just as much 
reason should 1 have been accused, hud I 
in one of the numerous excursions I made 
on shore, have allowed to enter iny boat 
a number ol half starved w retelies solicit- 
ing food ; false informations would be got 
up, and I without the power of refuting 
them. In the performance of an act of 
great humanity nm I now' tried before 
tliis court. 1 have said great humanity ; 
I might with propriety have added infi- 
nitely greater ; for it these boys arc not 
cruelly torn Irom the service they have 
embraced with so much pleasure, they 
w’ould, ill the course of a few years, at- 
tain such a kiiowiedge of Christianity, as 
might ensure to them a happy future 
state, such as our holy religion promises 
to those who believe in it. 

1 must now touch on that part of the 
evidence relating to what has been termed 
the exchange. If discharging two boys 
after a trial of some ten or twelve days of 
their abilities, on finding them so stupid 
and lazy as to be perfectly useless, and 
sending them back to their friends again, 
and entering two other boys in their 
stead, laying the two latter their bounty 
on coming on board in the presence of Ist 
Lieutenant l^liarpe, they cheerfully volun- 
teering, tlieir friends giving their consent ; 
1 say, if this is the meaning of the word 
exchange, why the accusation is pretty 
near the trutli. But if it is meant by that 
word to insinuate that I made a property 
of the former boys, and made them over 
as a merchant would one bale of goods for 
another, with or without their consent, 1 
deny tlie charge, and Mr. Sharpe’s evi- 
dence goes to prove it false. However, at 
that period, my Lord and Gentlemen of 
the Jury, 1 was labouring under a severe 
attack of fever ; so that if my indisposition, 
the station that 1 held, the absolute ab- 
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seiice of any intentional infraction of the 
laws of my country are borne in mind, you 
will not wonder at the scarcity of evi- 
dence 1 have produced. 

[“ And now, my Lord and Gentlemen 
of the Jury, to another topic that appears 
to have caused a great sensation : the ex- 
treme youth of some of the boys. In 
taking these very young boys I disobeyed 
iny orders ; tor this offence, therefore, 1 
am not nmenuble to a civil court, although 
this aro.se from humane motives. 1 
over and over again lamented to Mr. 
Shar|>e they were not older, adding it \va.s 
contr.try to my in.itructions ; but that 1 
rould not find in my heart to .send them 
back, they n|ipcare(l so happy and pleased 
with the ship ] 

“ Uii.nonr- have reached me, I do not 
know whether it would lie considered li- 
[h‘IIoiik to pulilisli them, however they 
have come to my hearing, that it was sup- 
]iose(l 1 had secret oiders, I will not say 
lor wlmt 1 di<l, but fur that of which I am 
accused : the idea is so ridiculous, that it 
!!> scarcely worthy ot mention, except it 
be t » expose its alisurdity : ‘ secret ortleis’ 
from 11 goveinrnciit to lireak the laws of 
tlie country ? If such orders had been in 
being, hlioiild 1 have been justidetl in 
obeying tliem ? Was I ignorant of the slave 
laws? 1 answer no, certainly not. I 
acted with a jierfeet knowledge of them, 
and thought myself free from all attacks, 
tru.stiiig too much to iny own integrity of 
purpo.se, to recollect 1 iiiiglit afford a han- 
dle for tlic gratification of private or poli- 
tical eiiiniiy, or else notinng more easy 
than to have obtained witnesses to every 
single transactiuii. 

** My Luitlarid Gentlemen of the Jury, 
I will ask this court if they can for one 
instant contemplate this uthiir us a * slave 
trlHisactioii.' 

“ A ship in a public service is ordered 
to the coast of Africa, and there to enter 
volunteers; the unler expressly stated, 
these volunteers were to be placed on the 
ship's books, exactly on the same footing 
as boys coming out fToiii England ; this 
was done, and they were treated, ^ as 
let the Gentlemen of the Jury enquire. 
Had they been boys trom England, ex- 
pressly confided to my charge by respect- 
able parents, they could not have been 
more indulged, or their comforts more at- 
tended to : may 1 ask, can this be deno- 
minated slavery? Question the boys, if 
they will return to their country, they will 
answer, No. 

“ The advocate general in his chaige to 
the jury yesterday, quoted a case tried by 
my Lord Stowell, and which he consider- 
ed to form nearly a parallel one to the 
presenll. I trust, in summing up the evi- 
dence his Lordship has heard this day, 
there will be as wide a difference in the 
finding as there is dissimilarity in the pro- 


ceeding. In this case there was no pro- 
claiming a freedom ; the boys had already 
shewn ^ey possessed it. They had their 
choice; would they enter on lioard my 
ship with such promises os I made them, 
or would they remain in their own coun- 
try. If this is slavery, 1 have most un- 
wittingly broken the laws of my country. 
1 mention not the bounty, if I have prov- 
ed to the satisfaction of this court the boys 
came willingly and voluntarily on board 
tlie sliip. 1 believe I am not accountable 
for any thing further. 

“ Supposing it were proved 1 had pur- 
chased these boys for the purpose of ma- 
numission, still I trust the court would 
consider this case as u fur different one 
from the one tried by iny Lord Stoweii 
rcspeetiiig the ship Woodfotd. In evi- 
dence It is proved that tiiusc men had a 
scarcity of ctutbiiig, were provisioned as 
I.AScars, and that they were kept against 
their will; their time of entiy W’us ante- 
dated, evidently shewing the intention 
of tlieir employers to wTong them of their 
wages. 

** Where is the parallel in the case now 
before the court. 

** I must again revert to the very great 
hardship of my case. I am an officer of a 
public service, have served eighteen years 
in this climate, have nothing but my 
profession, and a hitherto unspotted ho- 
nour and reputation to live liy. 1 am 
accused of a crime committed in the exe- 
cution of my duty, [no private interest to 
influence me, no consciousness of commit- 
ting a breach of the law's : ] on the contrary, 
enjoying the best feeling ot burnuni? vw'hile 
rescung a number of savages from a state 
of barbarity to one of civilization, u-« well 
as professional pride, at the task of further- 
ing the public service, by rearing these 
n&ed and miserable creatures into the 
high and manly character of British seamen. 

** 1 luve been put to vast expense, have 
been bunted about the country, abused by 
the press, two of my counsel taken from 
me to become my prosecutors ; [here the 
advocate-general and other counsel for 
the crown rose and denied the fact], and 
on your conscience, Gentlemen of the 
Jury, you cannot find me guilty of any 
crime. 

** My Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury, 
1 will tire your patience but a few minutea 
lon^r. If I tove not sufificiently ex- 
plained and commented on the evidence 
before the court, and have not brought 
enough forward to establish my innocence, 
1 trust the court will bear in mind other 
evidence is in being, but is without my 
reach. 

“ My Lord and Getlemen of tlie Jiiiy, 
I repose in your hands a hitherto unbl^ 
mished character both in public and in pri- 
vate life. If in the eye of the law 1 
should be found guilty, I trust that the 
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court will at 007 rate acquit me of any in- 
tentional inflation of the laws of hu- 
manity. 

Those laws have taken too deep root 
in my heart, ever to be effiiced.*' 

In tlie course of Mr. Justice Awdty’s 
charge to the jury, he observed : 

** 1 shall now proceed to make a few 
observations upon the defence of the 
prisoner. In the tone and manner of his 
address there might appear something 
reprehensible ; but allowances must be 
made for bis situation and feelings. An 
individual, who has long held an honour- 
able place in the public service and in 
public estimation, must, if innocent, 
naturally feel indignant at being charged 
witli such an offence as the ])resent ; and 
that a portion of that indignation should 
communicate itself to his manner and 
language is very natural, and certainly 
makes rather in favour of than against 
the presumption of his innocence. The 
prisoner alludes to the malevolent motives 
of those who originated this accusation. 
As I was not liere at the time, and do not 
know in whom originated the prosecution, 

I cannot sfieak to, because I cannot 
know, their motives : but this I deem it 
proper to say, that if those persons had 
reason to suspect that the law on this 
subject had been violated, it was their 
bouiiden duty to bring the matter for- 
ward to enquiry. 

The prisoner complains that two of 
his counsel have been taken awsiy from 
him, and their aid engaged on the side of 
the prosecution. Tiiis assertion you have 
heitrd the counsel for the crown severally 
deny. He acknowledges that he is well 
acquainted with the slave laws: and 
indeed we can scarcely believe that an 
officer, who has been so many years in 
a naval service, who lias been in cxjmmand 
of a vessel of war, and has visited tl)p 
East coast of Abica more than once, 
could be ignorant on a point so inti- 
mately connected with his profession. It 
certainly was a part of his duty to know 
the law on this matter, and it is very 
questionable how far ignorance would 
^ield an officer in his station ; we arc 
saved however any consideration on this 
point by bis avowal ; it is evident that 
whatever he did, he did it with his eyes 
open to the consequences. He asks 
what possible motive he could have had 
for committing such an intraction of the 
law; private gain or emolument there 
Mrtainly could be none in the case ; but 
a mistaken zeal for the service, an anxiety 
for the approbation of his superiors, by 
realizing their hopes through any means, 
might perhaps operate as a motive with 
an over zeatooa officer. He alludes to 
the rumours which have reaehed him of 
his ba^g received Seent Orders. There 


is however nothing whatever in evidence 
about secret orders, and we can therefore 
have nothing to do with them ; the in- 
structions oiF the superintendent, which 
have been produced on the trial, are clear 
and incapable of misconstruction. But 
even were they otlier wise, they could not 
be adduced in justification : for no orders 
of a military superior or even of a govern- 
ment can justify an individual for violating 
the law of the land. The prisoner alleges 
the pre-existcncc of a contract, the 
willingness of the boys to go on board, 
tlie kindness of the treatment they ex- 
perienced, and their cuntentedness with 
their condition. That the terms of ser- 
vice were explained to some, or at least, 
that Captain Hawkins intended they 
sliould believe they were, there can be 
little doubt ; but the circumstance of this 
licingdonc in the presence of a )h:tsoii 
who exercised over them the authority of a 
master, the nhscncc of any individual inte- 
rested in tlieir hehaJtos a parent, relative or 
guardian — the non-payment ot any money 
to the boys themselves or to any one for 
their use, and above all tlie tender age of 
some of the boys, such as Charles Westry, 
which rendered them ineapnhlc of judging 
for themselves, make it doubtful Avhether 
this explanation (supposing it even were 
made to all), can be looked iqion as a 
Iwna Jide contract. Tlie evidence of 
Hayes is very strong in favour of the pri- 
soner as to the willingness of the boys to 
go on board ; Mitchell indeed says tlwt 
as a slave he had no wrill of his own, — that 
he was told to go and he went; he 
appears to think that he hud no power of 
volition in the matter ; and nothing is 
more natural than such a hup[>usition in 
lads who had been slaves almost from 
infancy, and ncciistoined to bt ti.insferred 
from one master to another without any 
consultation of their inclinations : on the 
whole, how’cver, both from the evidence 
of Mr. Sharpe and Dr, Fraser, as well as 
from that of the boy Hayes, I think we 
must conclude that the boys had no un- 
willingness to go on board — and tliat 
generally speaking they were glad of the 
change. 

*' Of the kind treatment which they 
experienced on board, and of their being 
contented with their situation, I think 
there can be no doubt. The prisoner 
alleges that the most humane motives 
actuated him in this proceeding, and that 
the results which will naturally follow 
it are such as the purest philanthropy 
must rejoice in, namely, the rescue of 
the boys from slavery and want, to free- 
dom and plenty; from ignorance and 
barbarity to instruction and civilization ^ 
from the darkness of idolatry or Maho- 
medanism to the light of Christianity. 
Supposing all this to^ be true, I must re- 
mark tliat it is no justification, for up 
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motive however hnmane, no end however 
kiudable, can sanction the commission of 
an act which is in itself essentially Imd— 
no prospective good can justify die pre- 
sent inf^tion of a known law. So far, 
however, from being attended with such 
good, a proceeding like tlie present, if 
there be a purchase in the case, is 
directly calculated to produce consequen- 
ces the most baneful to the happiness of 
the human race •to perpetuate that very 
slavery and barbarism which it has been 
alleged it would gradually remove. For 
is it not evident that as long as indivi- 
duals are found to ])urchase slaves, even 
for the purpose of manumission, so long 
will the mart for this infamous traffic be 
kept up, and so long the freedom and 
civilization of that unha]ipy portion of 
Africa retarded ? It was a strong convic- 
tion of this necessary consequence that 
led the British legislature to such strong 
preventative enactments, and the same 
conviction induced Lord Stowell to 
declare that these enactments must be 
interpreted with a strong construction. 
On the subject of their conversion to 
Christianity there is more to be con- 
sidered. You and I, Gentlemen, in our 
view of religion, lool: upon this as a 
benefit, but we must remember that wc 
sit here nut as Christians but as impartial 
judges ; Me must look therefore upon this 
conversion, not in the light in which our 
oM'n views would present it, but us the 
parents of those boys themselves would 
regard it ; and there is scarcely a doubt 
but tliat thn/ M'oiild consider it an injury. 
—I am most sincerely and firmly attached 
to that system of belief which is yours 
and mine ; and I am most anxious that 
every fair and gentle method of persuasion 
and argument should be used for its 
propagation; but 1 can never think the 
employment of force or authority for such 
a purpose justifiable. I see in this court 
individuals of various religious persua- 
sions, and I cannot but believe that many 
in every one of those persuasions are os 
sincere in their belief as you and I are 
in ours. Holding a jurisdiction over 
members of so many different creeds, this 
court is bound to administer equal justice 
to all and to protect each in the free ex- 
ercise of his religion, no less than in his 
life and property. If we allow sincerity 
of motive and conviction of the 8U]rario> 
rity of his own faith to justify a Christian 
fur purchasing a Mahomedan slave, can 
we refuse the same plea of justification to 
tile professor of another creed ? Suppose, 
for example, that a Mahomedan, who 
sincerely oelieves his religion to be the 
bestf purchases a Christian slave for tiie 
purpose of converting him to that (in his 
opinion) best belief, shall we allow bis 
sincerity of motive and the benefit which 
he thinks he is conferring, to be received 


in justification? Certainly not— and neither 
can we allow it to the Christian ; for, as 
1 have already stated, a court to whose 
jurisdiction men oS so many various per- 
suasions are subject, can in the admmis- 
tiation of its powers recognise no distinc. 
tion of religious faith, but must deal out 
justice and protection to all with an even 
and impartial hand.** 

Tlie motion in arrest of judgment, made 
by the prisoner’s counsel,was,ontbe ground, 
that the exceptions contained in the set 
were not negatived iti the indictment. The 
Advocate General declared, that in several 
of the other indictments he had negatived 
the exceptions in the act, and had suffered 
the prisoner to be acquitted upon those 
indictments upon the express understand- 
ing that no motion in arrest of judgment 
was to be made. His Lordship said, that 
this being a question of strict law, he could 
take no notice of the alleged breach of 
faith ; but would listen to any legal argu- 
ments upon the subject. Tlie argument 
then proceeded. Mi. Morley contended, 
that it was an acknowledged technical rule 
of law, that wlicre an act of parliament 
created an offence, and in the same clause 
made an exception of certain cases, an in. 
dictment upon that clause must aver that 
the defendant’s case lias not any of those 
excepted. The Advocate General ad- 
mitted the rule ; but denied its applicu. 
tion to the case in question, in that the ex- 
cejitions in the Slave Act were not intro- 
duced into the clause creating the oflence, 
but in subsequent clausi's and by the word 
** Provided.” lie thought it would be 
best to come at once to the real question, 
which was, whetlier an indictment under 
an act of parliament which in the clause 
creating the offence said, '* Except in such 
cases as are hereinafter excepted,” and 
then in subsequent sections, and by tlie 
term provided,*’ enumerated the ex- 
cepted cases, must negative the exceptions 
upon the ground that the words ” except 
in such cases as are hereinafter excepted '* 
virtually incorporated the subsequent sec. 
tiona with the antecedent section, making 
them pnly one and the same section ; and 
he contended, upon the authority of a most 
solemn and deeply considered decision of 
judges, DO less than Sir John Popham, 
Chief Justice of England in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, fand which decision 
was reported by his Lordship at page 93 
of the second edition of his Ueporis, inti- 
tuled Southwell’s case,”), the Master of 
the liolls, the Chief Baron Periam, Mr. 
Justice Walmsley, Mr. Justice Owep, 
and Mr. Baron Evans, that it was not. 
That case was the case of an application 
by the then Attorney General to thoae 
learned Judgea, for their opinion, as to 
whether an indictment upon the 27th Eli- 
sabeth, c. 2. s. 3. need negative the ex- 
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ceptions introduced by its 10th section ; 
and ** Hf'UT di liberation and ennsideralinn 
and conference ainuii;' thcMiiHelves lind,” 
they all resolved that the better course was 
to omit this in the indictment, notwith. 
standing it be comprised in the body of 
the act, in the same manner as if it had 
been only in a proviso, in which case it is 
to the prisoner to help himself liy means 
of such a proviso, if he can do it, for the 
words ** other than," &r. are hut ns refer- 
ring to the provision subsequent in the 
statute, in which case this matter shall lie 
used but as the proviso itself shall be. 
“ And accordingly to this it hath betm 
commonly put in practice hy all the jus- 
tices in all places after the statute until 
now.” They then proceeded to give their 
opinion as to the construction of the other 
parts of the indictment. This case was 
recognised as law hy no less an authority 
than Mr. Serjeant Havikins, as likewise 
hy two gentlemen now alive, Mr. Starkie, 
in his Treatise on Criminal Pleading; and 
Mr. Chittv, in the I'reatise on Criminal 
Law. [The Judge here observed, that he 
could not receive the two last as authori. 
ties, 'I'he Advocate General replied, that he 
only quoted their opinion ns the opinions 
of learned and able men.] That case and 
the present were precisely on all fours; 
and it would be for Mr. Morley to shew 
that it had ever been questioned or over- 
ruled. Mr. Moiley then proceeded to 
argue that the words ** except as herein- 
after mentioned," virtually made the sul>- 
seqtient sections parts of the section creat- 
ing the olTencc. Upon his coiicl tiding, 
the Judge said, that he would take time to 
cbnsider, and would give bis judgment on 
the 1 1 th. Accordingly, on tliat day, at ten, 
the Court sat ; and upon the Judge ask- 
ing whether niiy case had been found im- 
pugning or sup|>orting Southwell’s case, 
Mr. Advocate General quoted the case of 

Warde and Bird," published in p. 582, 
Chitty’s Reports, from the manuscript of 
Mr. Justice Ashurst. It was decided, in 
Michaelmas Term 17SK), hy the Court of 
King’s Bench, consisting of J^ord Mans- 
field, Mr. Justice Ashurst, Mr. Justice 
Buller, and Mr. Justice Grose, and those 
eminent persons after full argument hy 
counsel, ruled precisely as the Judges had 
ruled in Southwell’s case. The Judge 
said, that this was a case that required an 
answer, and he would adjourn the Court 
for that purpose till next day. 

On the 1 2th April, the argument of the 
counsel on both sides having drawn to a 
close, Sir John Awdry said, that his own 
opinion was, that judgment sliould not be 
arrested; but still in consideration of 
what had been advanced, and ns it ap- 
peared there was a late decision in Lngland 
expressly on this subject which might lie 
expected out by tlie next sessions, he was 
willing (sliould the prisoner’s counsel 
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wihli it) to respite the sentence till that 
time, w hen ilic bench would probalily be 
full, anti the Court would have the advan- 
tage of that decision. He was therefore 
prepared either to respite the judgment till 
next session, or to pass sentence now, as 
the prisoner might desire. After some 
consultation with the prisoner, his counsel 
said he preferred having sentence passed 
now ; upon which his Lordship pronounc- 
ed the judgment reported in p. 07. 

It appears that the H.C. sloop of war 
Cooie, with Copt. Hawkins aboard, sailed 
from Bombay on the 8d of May. A pe- 
titiun to the King, praying for his pardon, 
was in course of signature. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

l.AnKril OF A king’s ship. 

On the evening of the 14th Muich, a 
fine eighty, four gun ship, built for the 
King’s service, b^ Nowriijee jamsetjee. 
the Compnn}’s master-builder, was launch- 
ed from flie dockyard. 

About half pii-t ten o’clock the rafters, 
supporters, and frame work around the 
vessel, were gradually removed, and, dis- 
encumbered of her Imndages and chains, 
she slowly and majestically moved for- 
w'ard, amidst the cheers and shouts of the 
multitude of spectators asseinhlcd in the 
dockyard, to the number of some thou, 
sands. She was well lighted np, and hiid 
a hrilliiint appearance; the more so, as 
the night was dark. It was a most im- 
posing sight. Lady Malcolm christened 
the ship tiic *' CulcultUt* us it is called, hy 
throwing a bottle at her side, which ino»t 
propitiously broke; an omen, they s-iy, 
of futtiie fame and victory, if ever the 
Calcuttn should he engaged lU any ardu- 
ous struggle. 

She is a beautiful piece of workman- 
ship, greatly admired by all seafaring as 
well as scientific men. She is fastened upon 
Sir II. Sepping’s principles, and has a 
round stern. Though nominally an 84, 
she can easily, in case of need, carry 96 
guns. No ship that was ever constructed 
can prove a more valuable addition, or he 
a greater ornament to the British navy. 
'Fhis is the fourth line-of-liattic ship of a 
similar size, which the Bombay dock-yard, 
to the imperishable and eternal honour of 
Nowrajee the builder and his worthy pre- 
decessors, has 'sent forth into the mighty 
world of w'Htcrs. I' heard with regret that 
it would be the last for a long time, — pro- 
bably for ever,— which would be built 
licre. 

Sir Charles Malcolm, in presenting to 
Nowrajee and his a»sistants the handsome 
shawls destined on so remarkable an occa- 
sion for their necks, assured them he felt 
the highest satisfaction, with some mixture 
of regret, in addressing them ; satisfaction 
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at tliu splendiil rtiiinncr in which the CW- 
CM/^a had been uniii|ilcte>l ; and ic^ret at 
thinking it was the laat, probably, they 
would be employed to build, lie said no 
bhip could surpass this one in question. 
That the liuiiib.iy dockyard had produced 
some of the Hueat men of war lie liad ever, 
in the course of his naval career, met with. 
That if ever another war broke out,— and 
how soon that might be no one could fore* 
tel,— the Calcutta would, he did not hesi- 
tate to predict, grace the annals of naval 
warfai'u, and redound to the credit of 
Nowrajee and Cursetjee, the builders He 
hud heurd, not very long ago, Ironi Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm, who, in speaking of 
the Asia (which was built lure), had sud, 
“ Tell my old friend Ntiwrajee what .1 
glorious pjit tUe yhni sustained in the bat- 
tle of Navurino, and how proud 1 am of 
his success us a buihler.” 

Nowrajee anil tlie rest of his compa 
nioiis seemed highly delighted ul this elo- 
quent and inlCieling addiess, whicli was 
worthy of the occasion, and of the quarter 
from whence it laine. Tiieie was nor a 
word fell from the disiiiiguished individual 
at the liead of ihe Indian navy, that did 
not tiiid a response in the breasts ot eveiy 
person present. The coiulusiun of his 
speech was loudly clieeied. 

According to custom, IJombay sweet 
cakes were scatteied in ninindaiice; and 
the rose-water was spunk led indiscrnni. 
iiately in all diieclioiis. Kvery hue was 
w'aslied with the liagrant shower, an ho- 
noiir not to he avoided if wislied. 

A small and excellent siippei was ]no- 
vided under an awning, w here the ceie- 
inuiiy of presenting shawls, &c. tovik place. 
A select few sat down to the supper. 
Ainuiig the number was seen Sir John 
Awdiy, Sir Charles Malcolm, Mr. Newu- 
ham, Mr. 'NVilliamons, &.c. 

Captain Fisher, flag captain to Sir Kd- 
ward Owen, (the present uavul cuiumand- 
cr-in-chief,) is appointed cup'ain of the 
Otlciilla, wliuh was expected to sail from 
Bombay immediately. 

FATAL IILNCONTRE. 

Some ])<irlicu]ar.s have reached ns of the 
late iiiiforluii.ite rencuiitre at Doosa. be- 
tween Mr. Turner and Mr Du Jh'c, of 
the cavalry, which has teriniiiated so fa- 
tally for the foimer ; hut we think it impro- 
per to say any thing more upon the sulijecl 
until the conclusion of the enquiry, which 
we understniid will take place rcsiicciing 
the transaction. — Jiomiuy Courier j May -’1. 

I^iitguaorr. 

THE MVLVYS. 

Tlic British government has now been 
established here for nearly twelve years, 
yet the Malays, who arc iiuniiiully pro- 
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tected by it, arc still as wretchedly bar- 
barous as they were previous to its intro- 
duction. This is in some degree owing 
to tile circumstance of the Sultan and 
Tuinungung having, at the founding of 
the settlement, obtained certain small 
grants of land for the use of themselves 
and their followers; but the principal 
cause is, that those chiefs and their fa- 
vourites are, through the extreme igno- 
rance of the people, and the absence of 
any general interference on the ]).irtof go- 
vernment, enabled to exert nearly the same 
despotic influence which made a wilder- 
ness of the island whilst it was in their 
pohsotsion, and which will, ns long as it it 
allowed to lust, be a considerable suiirie of 
annoyance to every cIslss of natives; and 
as far as the Malays are concerned, it will 
preclude all chance of improvement. If 
any of those poor people cultivate a lot of 
ground, us soon as it becomes productive 
it is sure to he claimed by some retainer of 
the native eliieft, upon the pretext of his 
having caused it to he cleared at some for- 
mer period, or on any other pietencc that 
suits his pm pose. Neither party has any 
doemnent to |>rove bis riglit: but the op- 
pressor lias an ample command of wit- 
nesses ready to prove any tiling he pleases, 
w.iilst the injured party would find it dif- 
flcultto procure any one who would ven- 
tuie lo incur (he dangerous enmity of an 
Jnchi, by giving evidenie in liis favour. 
The result of this is, (hat the pretended 
propiieloi may extoil wh.it he pleases, and 
as he is nimust always :• needy, dissipated 
idler, whose neces'^ities oblige him to gra^p 
all he can get, there can he little lett fur 
the eiicourageiv.enl of industry on the pare 
of the cultivator: consequently, tillage, 
among these people is altogether neglect- 
ed, or ot least conducted in a slovenly and 
unprofitable manner. 

From the facility with which every 
kind of labour is performed by tlic Chinese, 
no other class of ])eople is much employed 
Ip the inercunlile conimiinity , a pref'ei eiice 
being naturally given to the ready services 
of men who have been trained lo labour. 
Thus the Malay inhahitanls arc excluded 
from almost the only intercourse through 
which a knowledge of the benefits altendaiit 
on indiistiy and indepeiidenee could have 
reached them. 'J he same cause lies also 
the ellect of preventing Europeans gene- 
rally iiom being able to form a pist esti- 
mate of their ch.iracler, and it is too iniicli 
the fashion (eoiisideriiig the disiadvantagcs 
under whicli they labour) lo think unfa- 
vourably of them. It is evident that they 
possess physical strength at least equal to 
that of some of the people in the best culti- 
vated provinces in India ; and after a long 
residence during which I liave had some 
favourable opportunities of observing the 
habits of the people under a variety of cir- 
ciiinsiaiices in liolh counliiis, 1 feeltoiiv. 

w 
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vinced thut wliere tlic Malays arc certain 
of reaping the fruits of their labour (which 
until the above -muntiuned iiiipodinients 
are removed, can rarely happen, except 
when in the employ of Europeans), the^ arc 
iHjual to the inlmititaiits of Western India 
in steadiness and docility ; and I have seen 
them endure long-continued fatigue, with 
a degree of ctiecrfiil perseverance thut 
would be difficult for any people to sur- 
pass. 

Under these circumstances, surely any 
feasible means of improving the condi- 
tion of this unfortunate nice, is not un- 
worthy the attention of a humane govern- 
ment. — Sing. Ckron y Feb. 17. 

niCE ( ULTIVATIOS. 

We are happy to find, what we were not 
aware of before, that the aggregate quantity 
of rice culture on the island occupies be- 
tween four and five hundred acres; and as 
there can be little doubt tliat were new 
roads cut into the interior, and freer com- 
xnunientions opened, the cultivation would 
bo multiplied to a considerable degree, we 
should rejoice to see them commenced on 
immediately. 

It is to be hoped, however, that Govern- 
ment will not enforce the imposition of the 
present heavy land tax on districts thus 
reclaimed, but adopt some such modified 
system of revenue, as a correspondent re. 
commends. The present regulations have 
already proved a most serious impediment 
to the extension of cultivation on the island, 
and must continue to be .so until modified 
to a mure equitable and popular scale, as 
faf as regards lands beyond a certain dis- 
trict. 

To them we may in a great measure at- 
tribute the increase of the lawless combina- 
tions of Chinese, existing in the interior of 
the island, who discouraged fioin ciilliv.'it- 
ing the soil by “the reasonable appre- 
hension" that the present heavy tax will 
be enforced, prefer living by plunder, to 
employing their time on unprofitable labour. 
— Ibid, 

STATE OF THE SETTLEMENT. 

Several murders and attempts at murder, 
as well as robbery, have occurred at the 
settlement, and tlic Singapore Chronicle 
contains heavy complaints of the lawless 
state of the place, and the want of ade- 
quate security for life and property. 

GRIEVANCES. 

We must own that, comparatively speak- 
ing, no British settlement in Bastem 
India requires a revolution for the better, 
more than Singapore. We have griev. 
ances, and very senous ones, to complain 
of, and which have been complained of, 
from time to time, without apparently aU 
tracting any attention, on the part of tb<»c 
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whose duty it is to give it. On the con- 
trary, not only a deaf ear has been turned 
to our complainto, but a most wilful indif- 
ference, and a direct opposition to the 
security and welfare of the settlement, have 
I>cen evinced of late on the part of one who 
ought to have acted otherwise, especially 
in the case of closing the temporary court 
for the recovery of lawful debts which Mr. 
Murchison, our late resident, instituted, at 
the request of the mercantile community. 
A very general spirit of dissatisfaction 
seems to exist throughout the settlement 
on this and other events, wliich apparently 
nothing will allay but a speedy redress, or 
at least the exhibition of a heartfelt, sincere 
desire to afford it. -.—Singnpore Chronicle. 
Feb. 24 . 


Pariialift of tiagtiali. 

STEAM NAVIGATION FROM BOMILVV TO 

EfftoFE. 

Mr. Groves, of Bagdad, writes th.Tt it is 
in contemplation toojicn a line of commu- 
nication between Bombay and £uro]ic, by 
means of steam -boats on the Tigris and 
Buphrates. Tlie Pacha of Bagdad enters 
cordially into the plan; and proposes, in 
order to accomplish it, to clear out an old 
canal, or to cut a new channel, between the 
Tigris and Kuphrates Mr. Groves thus 
states the route, and its advantages : — 

“ By this route, one class of steamers of 
a large size would bring the passengers to 
Bassorah, through a sea known and sur- 
veyed, the very ojiposite of the Ued Sea : 
they would enter smaller steamers for the 
river ; and, with these, proceed to Bagdad ; 
then through a canal of about thirty miles 
into the Euphrates, and then i |> tJmt river 
to Beles, a short distance from Beer, with- 
in sixty miles of Aleppo: the Orontes, 
being there navigable fur small steam-ves- 
sels, would corry the passengers down to 
Scandcroon, wliere they would embark for 
England. 

** The advantages of this route appear to 
roe to be the following:—!. At Aleppo, 
you have only two days overland to the 
river, whereas from Cairo to Suez you have 
five.— 2. At Bagdad you may stay and 
rest for a fortnight, to recruit, till the ar- 
rival of another steamer ; at a place daily 
becoming more and more under ilic influ. 
ence of the English, where you have an 
English residency, a beautiful and bealtliy 
climate, and which the plague has scarcely 
ever reached.— 3. Your sea voyage is not 
only curtailed, as it respects Bombay, at 
least ten or fifteen days, by absolute dis- 
tance, but spven or eight days of the re- 
maining time will be spent on beautiful 
rivers, lined witli woods, with an abundant 
supply of firesh water and calm weather, 
instead of the salt water and stormy wea- 
tiicr that you arc exposed to on the Red 
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Sen. — 4. Without trouble, and at cornpa> 
rutively small expense, you can obtain os 
miich fuel as you like, eilber from wood or 
bitumen, on the river, both liere and at 
other places. — 5. Tlie expense of the voy- 
age would thus be lessened very consider- 
ably, by the shortness of its duration, the 
comparative cheapness of fuel, and the 
much less wear and tear of boilers, &c. in 
navigation with fresh water than there is 
with salt .” — Mm Reg 

I'l.AfilJE. 

The plague, after visiting Tabrocz,* has 
commilted frightful ravages in Bagdad. 
As tlicrc is no restriction of intercourse 
1>ctwecii the two places, it gradually ap- 
proached the latter, which it ciilcrcd in 
March last, from Kerkook. At this time, 
the people were visited by another cala 
inity, the overflow of the Tigris, wliich hod 
inundated the countiy for thirty miles 
around Bagdad, and cut off the escape of 
the inhaliitanta. The population of the city 
was estimated at 80,000, of which num- 
ber 50f(MX) arc reported to have fallen vic- 
tims to the plague, and which cariied oll^ 
when at its acme, for several days, more 
than a day ' The city appears de- 

serted, the remaining inhabitants wretched, 
and it is pruhablu that years will elapse 
before it regains its late populousncss. 


Letters from .Alexandria of the Hist of 
August, state that tlie cholera was spread- 
ing with fearful rapidity in Egypt. At 
Cairo the deaths amounted to JOO a day ; 
and in Alexandria seventy-seven persons 
had already fallen victims to the disease. 
The Pusha had taken refuge on hoard one 
of his own frigates, and was cruising off 
the harbour. Ti.idu was nearly at a stand- 
still 111 consequence of this calamity. 


HEMAUKAIiLE FATE OP THE COUNT DE 
UUNSAYO. 

The Javasche Courunt of afilh IMay, con- 
tains an account of the death of tlie enter- 
jirizing traveller, Count Chuiles Vidun de 
Gonsavo, who, after travelling through all 
Europe, and visiting the west coast of 
America, and a great part of Asia, and 
passed two years in tlie Indian Archipelago, 
hod intended to visit New Holland, and 
the east coast of America, before he re- 
turned to his own country. Ho died at 
Menado, on the coast of Celebes, where, 
while examining some boiling springs in 

* Where It carried off 30.000 penons, hi six 
months, within a ndius of twenty mllak Sea our 
last voL p. 80. Aslat. IntdL 


tlie neighbourhood, his leg slipped into one 
of them, and was so severely burnt, that he 
was obliged (o keep to his bed, and soon 
after died. 

INSUllUFCTlOK OP THE MALAYS AT PA DANG. 

The Ccctficf from Penang the 9lh April, 
brings intelligence, that about the i20th 
February, two fiigates, one mounting fifty 
guns, had sailed from Bataiia, with a 
thoiiSfind European troops on board, with 
a view of suppressing an iiisiirreclion of 
the Malays at Padang, who, it is stated, 
had risen eti masse fur the purpose of taking 
possession of that settlcineni. The Dutch, 
it is added, were under no little alarm for 
the fidelity of tlieir troops, of whom a con. 
siderablc number, both officers and pri. 
vates, arc Belgians. .—Cal. John Bull, 
Mai/ 3. 
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SEAT OP WAX. 

PeHngy December '21 — Ilis im- 

perial majesty has received a despatch from 
general Peih-cha ng, at Yarkand, saying 
that the rebel banditti, having collected a 
considerable force, had made a second at- 
tack ; but by the well-directed and brave 
efforts of the military and people had been 
again repulsed, with the lo^s of some 
killed and taken prisoners. What was 
before said about the Au-tsc-yen invaders, 
is now dropped ; the enemy is designated, 

Yarkand banditti.” Peih-chang’s spies 
have rcpoited, that the bandits have five or 
six bundled horse and six or scvi.i thou- 
sand infantry in their camp ; two adjoining 
cities are on their side. There are Mahorn- 
medans with both parties ; two of the 
Pachas* of the imperial party arc highly 
praised by his majesty, fur having digged 
a channel, and biuiiglil in the waters of a 
certain river lictween the enemy and the 
t'it\ of Yarkand, wliich they were attack- 
ing'. Peili-chang went outside the town 
with his faithful little band, composed of 
soldiers and merchants, who arranged 
themselves in battle array to prevent tlie 
passage of this water The enemy came 
up, with a very superior force, to the 
opjiosilc shore, and were received with 
a fire of niusketiy ; tiiey however dashed 
into the stream, and had nearly attained 
the soulliern shore, when some portable 
guns on camels’ backs were opened on 
them by Jin-kwei-pang, which made them 
liCKitate. The regular troops then charged 
with spears, and pushed them bark to the 
northern bank. 'Hij guns killed upward 
of a hundred, and u hundred more were 
speared. Thirty were made p^isoner^l. 


• Begs, or »* princes,'’ not PaOm. Sw M. 
KlsprMh’BlettOT. In vol. ill, p. . 

t Jn the ChmeM chaiacters. It is timcnbcd 
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The enemy now flcil Ion anls their comp, 
their lender on liorsehat'k having gone oil* 
lirhi. A division of his innjesty’s troops, 
under Jin-kwei-pnng, pursued the foe to 
the distance of forty /e in the diiection of 
their camp, and took seventeen prisoners, 
with cooking utensils, tents, standards, 
&c. This is the second time tliat I*eih- 
chang, witli about eight hundred men, Ikis 
repulsed a force of aliout eight thousand, 
which shews his very superior and com- 
mendable generalship. Tlie emperor, in 
token of his n]>probation, lias bestowed 
upon him a precious stone snun'-litittle, a 
stone ring, one i).nr of laige pluses, and 
four srn.ill ones, mid lias dnected the ap- 
propriate boaid to debherate on piomoting 
Iiiin. Other officei-, are •'■mtlaily reuaid- 
ed. On Jiii-kwei-p in<; tlie TaiLii title 
()//,[- ‘‘bi.oi',” IS (onl'-ired. Time 
were some fmeig i iiien limits who lent 
tlieir .'isslstiiiicj on tin* occasion , on these, 
bilk and le.i me to be 1 estoMed. 

Ills iiiajesly on leceiviiig tlie above 
despalcb, iiiin. bis iboiiglits .md remaiks 
to the most exti.ioidin My iiiibeedily .uid 
oonardiee of OeneiMl Viiiig-g.iii. ()n the 
iidtli of Septeiiiber, tlie rebellion In ol, emit, 
and on tbe liUtli ol NovL'inber, Yuiig-giiii 
had advanced wiih cavalry and tiifsintry, 
ninounling to between two and three thou- 
sand ubiebo-djed troops; when, hearing 
that the enemy's force was very large, he 
halted and remained ever since. Thus he 
has lost (says the emperor) the opportunity 
of distinguishing himself, has lost the im- 
perial rew'aid he might have obtained, and 
has prevented the complete destruction of 
the Yarkand banditti, which, as now ap- 
paors hy the exploits of Peih-chang and 
Jin-kwei-pang, niiglit easily liave been 
cflectcd. I pity, adds his M.ijesty, Yung- 
gan ; hut I detest him much more. 

It ajipears from the J\ /.i/ig Gazette^ that 
troops iroiifV' the river Amour, Kirin (in 
Manchow T.irt4ry), and the province of 
Cliili-le, are on their vvuy to the scat of 
war. Ilut his majesty lias ordered th.it 
tliey shall not proceed through the upper 
part of Honan prmirice, as they did duiing 
Chaug-ki*hur’s rebellion; because the ef- 
fects of the late earthquake there have not 
yet been retrieved. They are oidered to 
inarcli in a tim k more to the northward, 
acioss from Peking to Slian-si province, 
and thence onuard to the Kea-kwan pass, 
into the desert of Shamo, and so towaids 
Cashgar. — Canton lies. Mar. d. 

TRADE. 

The following edict has been issued by 
the Hoppo, concern big the transhipment 
of goods: — 

** Chung, imperial commissioner of 
duties at Uie port of Canton, &c. &c. &c. 
to the senior merehants, for their full 
information. 

** It appears that the (agents of) foreign 


ships of various nations, which come to 
Canton to trade, ought to measure exact- 
ly the dimensions of the hold, and having 
]mrclms(>d goods to fill it, to report the 
same to the Custom-house, and depart. 
But of late, the (agents ol) foreign vessels 
have repeatedly stated, that they forgot to 
measure the diniensions of the hold, and 
therefore they requested that goods, which 
had been reported ut the Cnstuuu house, 
should he rc'mo\e(l on hoard another 
ship, and conveyed to theii eoiintry . thus 
scheming to ev.ide the duties levied on 
tlie transhipment of goods. This s]iiiit 
must not, on any aeeouiit, he allowed to 
iiiei ease. 

‘‘ Uniting the above eirenmstniiee*;, 1 
hereby issue an older (o the said Iliuig 
nieiehaiit', to eoinmiimeate forthwith 
these eoinm.inds to the foieign merehimts 
ol till* sevLMii'i nations, reqiniingoliedienee 
theieto 

“ llei<‘!iftei, for goods repoi ted at the 
Custom liiMisi*, the^ must jnevioiisly inc.i- 
siiie th(‘ hold and |*ni chase aeeoidingly. 
It a'l.iMi they make a yiretext ol loi get- 
ting to measure, and prestuit petitions, 
entreating to have the heavy duties on 
transhi|)ment lernittLd, the plea will in no 
ease he allowed, nor tie; petition grunted. 
Heed this, oppose not. A special edict.*’ 

Tauii-kwuiig, 1 1th your, 1st moon, ^Otli 
day. (March 4th, 1831 ”) 

NKWS rKO.M J'Eh.ING . 

Camch." Ilis IVIajesty has cominanded 
four tlioiisanil seven hundred eainols to 
be prepared to tmiisport the materials of 
war across, the depcrt ot Cohi. The price 
allow'd! tor eaeli camel is , tw'cnty-two 
taels of silver. To those troops on their 
march irom the river Amour to Yarkand, 
four taels each man are given, foi the pur- 
pose ot providing skins and W'arm elothing. 
To other tioops only tw'o taels are given. 
The reason ot the ditterence does not 
appear. It is said the imyicrial treasury 
is by no luearis well filled, which render.s 
tlie.se occasional military operations very 
undesirable. 

— 'Hie military governor of this 
region requested peiniissidn to add two 
hundred iiiiisketdn's to the number of 
regular troops receiving jiay. The ques- 
tion was referred to the jiromier To-tsin 
and his colleagues. They advised tlic 
Emperor to refuse the request.^ The 
Governor’s intention was to provide for 
the sons of the soldiery, us well as to odd 
to the military strength of the place. 
There are already, the ministers say, six 
thousand seven hundred men at £le, 
which number they consider an adequate 
force. For the support of tlie increased 
population tliey direct lands to be 
them, which the parties may citlier ueiB- 
selves cultivate, or hire other people to 
do 80 < 
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il"alrutta« 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

imESS OF OFFICERS. 

2Ti'n(l-Qnnrli‘r<i, Simla, ylpril 14, IS.*!!. 

- -'I'lic Coinni.'UKlcr.in-cIiiuf is pleased to 
direct, that .*1 black frag waist belt be worn 
liy officers of infantry, over the blue coat, 
or the undress round jacket, on, or off 
duly. The sash is to be woin on occasions 
of duty only. 

2. In order to prevent niiscnnception, it 
is consideied necessary to parti lul.irire the 
occasions on which officers may wear the 
blue great coat, or undress round jacket. 

The bloc gieat coal, or undress round 
jacket, may be worn upon all duties off 
parade ; rn. drills, ball pr.ictice. working 
parties, fatigue duties, regimental courts 
martial, com is of inquiry, and on the line 
of inarcli ; ttpon llie^o occasions, the sasli 
is invariably to be worii. 

4. To secure uniformity in the dress of 
officers, when employed on any of the 
above duties, ilie commanding officers of 
regiments will notify, whether the blue 
great coat, or tlie undress round jacket is 
to worn. 

5. The rod coatee will be worn at divine 
service, on guards, jnddic field days, ge- 
neral inspections, funeral parties, gencial, 
district and garrison courts martial, and 
courts of inquiry, as directed in general 
orders by tlie eominaiuier in chief, of the 
28tb Jaiuiary 1S2H. 

O’. Field, and other mounted officers, 
may wear sling holts; but the «ling8 aie 
nut to be of sucli a length as to suffer the 
sword to trad on the gioiiiul. 

7. With a view to uniformity, on flic 
part of regimental officers of infantry, in 
the mode of wetirin,:; the vasli, it is direct- 
ed, that the sash shall be tied on the left 
hip, and the pendent puit to lie unifoinily 
one foot in length. 

8. The cap lines and tassels worn on the 
caps of the officers and men of the infantry, 
to he abolished, and the feathers of the 
officers to be shortened, so as not to shew 
more tlian eight inches above the cap. 

9. The gorget to be abolished. The 
officers and men of the light infantry, 
throughout the army, to wear a green tuft, 
instead of n feather. 

10. These arrangements to have re- 
ference to future supplies, and are not to 
prevent' either officers or soldiers from 
wearing out their present appointments. 

11' The attention of officers command- 
ing divisiona and Fegimenls is called to the 


distinctions laid dow'n for the epaulettes of 
regimental officers; and the Commander- 
in.chief directs, that wherever there is any 
variation from Die prescribed patterns, it 
may be at once prohibited. 


t'OMMAKn ALEOWANfl!. 

For/ iruhantf^pril — The Hoii. 

the Vice President in Council, with re- 
ference to the rule tiiat deprives an officer 
of command allowance, except when in 
the actual exercise of command, is pleased 
to sanction, urifici authority from the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, a modification of 
the regulation in question, and to direct 
that the undennentinned officers be per- 
mitted to enjoy the indulgence of leave of 
absence between mu-'ters, without suffer- 
ing any pecuniary loss, subject to the fol- 
lowing )imil.ition. 

2. That the aggregate period during 
which an officer m.iy be absent from his 
command without any pecuniary sacrifice, 
be restricted to thirty days in the course of 
six months, conqmted from the 1st of 
January to the 1st of July, and from the 
1st July to the 1st of January respectively, 
it being clearly iindei stood that the com- 
mand allowance shall in no instance be 
drawn by tw'o officers for the same period, 
and that the state be not put to any addi- 
tional expense by the indulgence. 

Ist. Brigadiers on the cstublishn.ent. 

2d. Officers eommanuing garrisons or 
stations for which a command allowance is 
sanctioned. 

,Sd. Officers commanding regiments of 
cavalry nr infantry, brigades of horse or 
battalions of foot artillery, the battalion 
of s.qipcrs and miners, or pioneers, regi- 
n.ents of local horse or battalions of local 
Jjif* in try. 

4ih. Officers commanding, or in charge 
of tioops or companies. 


STAFF SALARIES OF MAJOR GENERALS. 

Fori IP'ilfinm, JtprU 22, 18.')!.— Under 
instructions from ilic Right lion, the 
Governor General, it is hereby notified, 
that a Major General of His Majesty’s 
Service, employed on the staff of any of 
the presidencies, shall be permitted to draw 
his staff salary up to the date of promulga- 
tion, at the head quarters of his division, 
of ffie Government General Order an- 
nouncing the arrival of his successor, and 
to no later period. 

The above regulation is not to affect the 
major general arriving from Europe, who 
ia entitled to staff salary from the date of 
bis landing. 
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aiaiMRNTAL BAZAR AT CJIINSORAH. 

Fort William, Ajvril 22, 1831.— The 
Hon. the Vice President in Council is 
pleased to sanction the establisliineiit of a 
regimental bazar at Cliinsurah. 

AGRA PROTINCIAI. BATTAMON. 

Fort William, May 6, 1831.— The Hon. 
the Vice President in Council is pleased 
to direct, that the Agra Provincial Bat- 
talion be disbanded on the 1st July next, 
in conformity with the detailed instruc- 
tions witli which the officer commanding 
the corps will lie furnibhed. 

From the date specified, or as soon after 
as the accounts of the men can he adjusted, 
the adjutant and European non-commis- 
sioned staff of the battalion will be at tlie 
dispos.*!! of His Excellency the Com> 
mander- in-chief ; the liooks and other 
public records lieing deposited in the office 
of the brigade major at Agra. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

T IKHT. TALBOT. 

Ilead-Qumli rs, Simian March 2.'i, 1831. 
— At aKuiopean General Court Martial, 
assembled at Delhi on the 8tfi Feb. 1831, 
of which Lieut. Col. 11. T. Tap]), of the 
1st Regt. N. I., is president, Lieut. Geo. 
Richard Talbot, of the 8tli N. I., was 
arraigned on the following charges : 

CAar^'C*.— “ Ist. For conduct disgrace- 
ful to the character of an officer and a 
gentleman, in having, during the tnuntliof 
July last, clandestinely visited my house 
(T being absent at the Presidency), and 
made communications to my wife of a 
false, scandalous, and infamous nature; 
the same having been fabricated by him- 
self, with a view to undermine me in her 
estimation. 

** 2d. For conduct disgraceful to the 
cliaracter of an officer and a gentleman, 
in having, aliout the middle of July last, 
subsequent to the occurrence specified in 
the first charge, forced himself in my 
house, though bis visits had been inter- 
dicted, and there conducted himself in a 
brutal, obscene, and dibgraceful manner, 
refusing to quit the house, till alarmed at 
the assistance of the guard being called. 

(Signed) Allan Ramsay, Lieut. 

8tii Native Infantry.” 

Upon which charges tlie court came to 
the following decision : 

The court arc of opinion, 
that the prisoner Lieut. G. R. Talbot, of 
the 8th N. 1., is 

On the first charge, not guilty, and the 
court fully acquit him of this charge. 

On the second charge, that he is not 
guilty, and the court fully and honourably 
acquit the prisoner of this charge. 

Approved and confirm^, 

(Signed) Dalhousie, 

Comniander'in-chief. 


‘Cfdcutta. LNov. 

Lieut. Talbot will be released from 
arrest, and directed to return to his duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

General Department. 

March 1. Mr. H. W. Deane, assistant under 
commissioner of revenue and circuit 12th or 
Bhaiigiiliiore division. 

8. Mr. H. F. James, assistant under rommls. 
sloncr of revenue and circuit loth or Savun divi- 
sion. 

April .'i. Mr. J. H. Crawford, assistant under 
commissioner of revenue and circuit 14lhor Moor- 
shedabad di\ ision. 

Mr. C. Lindsay, collector of land rcienuc, 
customs, and town duties at Mirr.a))un‘. 

Mr. Francis Macnaghten, secretarv to Board of 
Trade. 

S6. Mr. M. R. Gubbins, assistant under chief 
cominissioner and resident at Delhi. 

Map 'A. Mr. Ci. F. Houltoii, assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit 11th or Patna 
division. 

Judicial and Retvnitr Diparfmrnte. 

Apill 5. Mr. C. R. f'artwnght, m.igistr.Ttc of 
city of Benares. 

Mr. T). H. M(irriPson,-^int magistrate and dc- 
put\ ( ullcctor at Beiiareb. • 

Mr. J. £. Wilkinson, magistrate of distnit of 
Tirhool. 

12. Mr. C. C.Udny, (U>puty register of courts of 
Siidder Uewanny and Nizuinut Adawlut and pre- 
parer of reports. 

Mr. C. La Tourhc, .issistant to ronimissioncr of 
resenue and iirtuit of lllh, or Benares division. 

Map 24. Mr. W'. Luke, assistant under roiumis- 
biotier of revenue and circuit of 12tli, ur Monghyr 
division. 

MILITA RY APi’OI NTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Hifid-tifunrtrrit, March 12, liiril.— The following 
temporary arrangeinciUs cuiiriniicd : — Ca]it. K. K. 
Manning looiriiiali'as iiitcr|>. and iju. mast, to Kith 
N.l. ; date 1st Marcli.— Lieut. Y. Lamb to officiate 
as interp. and uu. mast, to .list N.I., during ab- 
sence of Lieut, hoincrvillei date 4th March. 

Artillery Cadet M. Da wt« to do duty with Ist 
comp. l'>t bat. artillery at Benares. 

Fort mitlam, April 2, IKll.— N.l. Lieut. 
Ml inthorp Vernon to be esut. of a ioiu|). from 2]Bt 
March liCll, v. A. Fuller iiei.— Siipernum. Lieut. 
C. C. Toulmin brought on effective strength of 
regt. 

lOd N.l. Lieut. Wm. Bigtiell to lie capt. of a 
comp, from 2llth March 1031, v. R. R. Isaac dec.— 
Superaum. Lieut. J. R. Lumsden brought on 
effective strength of regt. 

Department of Ihibttc Wotke. Capt. G. J. hhad- 
wcll, 2d L.C., removed from this departintmt and 
plac^ at disposal of C?oniinandcr-in-chlef for rcgi-, 
mental duty.— Capt. H. ("artcr. executive officer, 
tronsfeireil fpim 4th to !)Lh, or Burdlccund divi- 
sion, V. .Shadwell.— The 4th division to be Incor- 
porated with Cth, or Deiiares division. 

Assist. Sure. II. M. Spry apn. to medical duties 
of Saugur, lliilta, and Ileylic, under political 
agency of Saiigoi and Nerbiiildu tCTrltnries. 

Assist. Surg. W. A. Green app. tomcdiiml duties 
of civil station of Mymenslng, v. Burt. 

Head-Quartere, March 14 and 15.— The follow- 
ing temporary arrangements confirmed ; — Lieut. J. 
F. Bradford, Ist L.C., to offlnate as deputy Judge 
advocate to a native general court martial cilractcd 
to assemble at Muttra: date 28d FeU— Aadat. 
Surg. W. Thomson, 45th N.L, to act as medical 
storekeeper at Neemuch, during absence, on 
leave, of Assist. Surg. Babington; date Mth Feb. 
—Assist. Sura. T. Drever, M.D., to afford medical 
aid to3M N.I., v. Holmes : and Assist. Surg. W, 
11. Rogen to aflbid medical old to 4th L.C. and 
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■tair at MMftut, V. Sure. Hall | date 14th 
Kura. A. Rasa, 4th L.C., to medical charge of 
aUff at Meerut ; date 2iflt Feb.— Aarist. Surg. J. 
Magrath to medical charge of convalescents pro- 
reedlng from Meerut to Landnur; and Aaaiat. 
Surg. W. II. Rogers to medical chargecrf38d regt.; 
date Ibid Feb.— Lieut. T. Moore to act as int^. 
and qu. mast, to ilth L.C.s during abaence* on 
medical cert.. of Cornet Fagan; date Ist March. 

Surg. O. Wray removed from 2Uth N.I., and 
npp. to European regt.< v. Ramaay. 

I.ieut. G. C. Marshall, I1.M. Slat regt., app. to 
do duty at Landour depOt, during hot season. 

Ens. II. A. Reid, 71st regt., permitted to do 
duty with 47th N.I. at Cuttack until 1st Nov. 


Font fVilllain, dpi*!/ fl.— Assist. Sure. J. P. Royle 
to be surg., v. J. Meik retired, with rank ftom 
21st Jan. 1831, V. A. Ogilvy retired. 

Supemum. Lieut. Wm. Cumberland brought on 
eflbctive strength of llLh N.I., from 27th March 
lini, V. T. Gould dec. 

Capt. Sir John W. Prldeaux. Bart., 37th N.I., 
]irrinittcd to retire from Hon. Coiiijiany's service, 
on pension of lus rank, from 31st March. 

Ca]it. II. Tie Dude, of engineers, to be garrison 
and executive engineer at Uehly, v. Smith em* 
barked for Europe. 

1st- Lieut. P. 1’. Cautley, of art 11., to be super- 
intendent, and Ist Lieut. R. N.ipier, of eugiiiecrs, 
to be assistant siiperintenil.int of Dooab c.iiial. 

C.ipl. lidw. Sanders, of engineers, to be execu- 
tive engineer of 7th, or Cawnpore division of 
public works, Warlow embarked for Europe. 

Lieut. Durt, of engineers. ofTici.'iling executive 
engineer of Cawn]iure div., removed from that 
app., and placed at dispob,il o'" roiii.-jii-chief. 

Assist, hurg. Hramley to otliciatc .is assist, surg. 
to residency at Katmandlio, as a temporary ar- 
rangnnent.— .\Bsibl. Surg. M‘An.illy to continue to 
do duty with Governor General’s body guard, ditta 

Hcnd~Ouartprs, Marvh 17.— Lieul. D. Mac- 
kay, Isl lirig. luirsc artil., to ntHciate as major of 
luigade at Agra ; date 4th March. 

Assist. .Surg. M’l). Stuart, 4.1d N.I., to act as 
surgeon to Cum.-in-chief during alwcnce of Assist, 
burg. Murray, or until further orders. 

Cadet Geo. Ramsay, at Ills own request, to do 
duty with 43d N.I. 

Marrh 18.— Assist. .Surg. J. M'Rae to do duty 
vrlth 4th L.C., dunng absence of Assist. Stirg. 
Rogen, with Sid regt- : date of order 11th March. 

Capt. L. N. (lull. Kith N.I., and Lieut. D. JR. 
Mackay. of artil., recently app. brigade iiiajors 
on estab., posted, former to troops on eutem 
frontier, and latter to station at Agra. 

Assist. Surg. T. 11. Hart app. to S/Ui N.I., at 
Kuniaul. 

Assist. Surg. A. Storm directed to place himself 
under orders of superintendiiig surgeon at Saugor. 

Fwt miliam, AprU\b.-2d N.I. Lieut. H. W. 
Farrington to betiipt. oi a comp., and Ens. Geo. 
Dysart to belieut, from 7th Aiiril 1831, in su& to 
J. J. Tillntson dec. 

S7/A N.I. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. J. A. Barstow 
to be cant, of a comp., from 31st March 1831, v. 
Sir J. W. Prideaux, barL, retired.— Supernum. 
Lieut. J. N. Rind biouglit on eflbctivc strength of 
regt. 

Lieut. Robert Crofton, 73d N.I., transferred to 
pension estab. 

Assist. Surg. J. Goss, 17th N.I., toperformme- 
dlcal duties of civil station of Furruckabad during 
absence, on leave, of Assist. Surg. Jeffreys. 

4(KA N.I. Supemum. Lieut. H- C. Reynolds 
brought on effective strength of regt. from 15th 
Nov. 183U, v. 11. H. Hill dec. 

Hsod-Quarfers, March 26>— Ist-Licut. Wm. An- 
derson to be adj. and qu. mast, to .Ist brig, horse 
artil., V. Mackay a]>p. brigade major. 

AforcA 28.— The following division and regimen- 
tal orders confirmed :— Cadk R. N. Raikes to do 
duty with 44th N.I. t dale 8th March.— Lieut. H. 
P. Voulcs to act as adj. to Sd L.C., during afasmee 


of Lieut, md AdJ. ChrisUui dote 7th Mradk- 
LieuL J. R. Flower to act as adj. to a deUchmcBt 
of four coinpi. of 86th N.L proceeded on service | 
dote 21st Feb. 


Supenntending Sdrg. J. Browne app. to Caiwn- 
pote circle of superintendence. 

S. Ludlow, Esq., recently app. a BuperiiiteBdiiig 
surgeon on estab., posted to NeemU':b clrd& 

Surg. T. Twoedle to officiate as superintend, 
surgeon at Cawnpore, v. Browne app. 

3d member of Medical Board. 

AforcA 29.— The following division and regimen- 
tal orders confirmed : Aesiec. Surg. J. Biurgoyae to 
assume medical charm of 80th N.I. at SeeUqKira; 
date 9th March.— Assist. Surg. J. J. Botwell to do 
duty with artil.at Duin Dum ; date IJLli March.— 
Lieut. C. Haldane to act as adt. to sad N.L, to- 
iiig absence of Lieul. and Ad). Scott, on leave; 

date llkh March Assist. Surg. I. McClelland to 

officiate as garrison assist, surg. at Chunai, dunng 
absence, on leave, of Assist. Surg. Smith; date 
13th March. 


2d-Liout. W. M. Craig, 1st comp. 7th hat. Brtil., 
to do duty at Landour mpOt, during ensuing hot 
season. 


March 30.— Cadet A. H. Ross, at his own re- 
quest. to do duty with 59th N.I. at Allahabad, 
instead of fi3(I regt. 

March 31.— Assist. Surg. C. B. Hoare app. to 
Uth N.L at DeUii. 


^pri/2.— The following division and station 
orders confirmed : — Assist. Surg. H. J. Thornton 
to doduty vith 11. M. 3d Foot, and Messrs. T. 
Renny anrt L.. H. F'agan, cadets of engineers, to 
place themselves under orders of chief engineer at 
Fori. William; date 13th March.— Lieut. J. W> 
f unran, (i4th N.L, to act as station staff at Dacca ; 
dateJd Feb. 


^Assist. Surg. Alex. Davidson. M.D., app. to32d 


April 4 and 5.— The following regimental orders 
confirmed Ens. R. R. W. Ellu to olllciHte as 
liiterp. ..nd qu. mast, to 23d N.L, dunng absence, 
on general leave, of Lieut. PIntt ; date 3 Ist March. 
—Lieut. P. Ilnjikins to officiate as biterp. and qu. 
mast, to 27th N.I., during absence, on leave, of 
Lieut. Plumbe ; date Ist Feb. 


Fort fVilham, April 22.— C/A L.C. Supemum. 
Lieut. E. B. Conolly brought on effective strength 
of regt. from 10th April 1831, v. W. Parku dec. 


Head-Qwirtera, April ?.- The following dlylshm 
and regimental orders confirmed ;— Cod^ of In- 
fantry H. D. Van Homrigh to do duty with 63d 
N.L, at Berhampore; and J. T. Hay, with 2d 
do., at Dlnaporc ; date IHth March.— Comet E. K. 
Money to ofllriale as interp. and qu. mast, to fid 
L.C., until arrival of Lieut. Barton ; date 31st 
March. 


Ens. J. T. Darnell, 36th regt., to do duty with 
33d N.I. until i5th June. 

Ccidct J. MorrieMin, at hla own request, to do 
duty with 54th N.I. at Benares. 

ifpHI 8.— LleuU Col. C. Parker removed ftom 
Cth and posted to 5th baU artillery, and Lieut. CoL 
U. Pollock, C.B., removed from latter and posted 
to former corps. 

AMist. Surg. D. Murray, m.d., surgeon to Com- 
maiider-ln-cblet (having arrived at Simla), to re- 
sume Ills duties : and Assist. Surg. Stuart to join 
regiment to whldi he stands appointed. 

Lieut. W. C. Birch. 5th N.L, having passed 
prescribed examination in Persian and Uiuduo- 
sconce languages, exempted from future examina- 
tion, excnit prescribed one by public examiners of 
CoUege of Fort William. 


April? — Capt. T. Polwhelc, 42d N.I., to do 
uty with Europ. regt. till Ist Nov. 

The recent app. of Auist Surg. T. B. Hart to 
7th regL cancell^ 

Assist. Surg. O. Gullon app. to 37th N.L 
ilpri) 11.— Assist. Surg. J. B. Macdo^d to do 
uty, until further oram, wlthM L.C.; dote of 
rdcr 27th ■■ " 


For# mitiarn^ April 29l— C apt Ifagh MadKqu- 
har, 40th N.I., app. to a nyll sltuMjw in Tenao- 
serim. provliices, with a salary of 300 lupecs per 
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memeiii In addition to hb mllltaiy pay and allow- 

Capt. H. Oantln, 10th L.C., to have tempo- 
raij command of fith local hone, until fiirther 
cnden. 

Lieut. O. Lomer, Olat N.I., to officiate u 2d In 
command of Mhairwamli local battalion, until 
further orden. 

Asabt Surg. S. Llghtfoot to be aasist. surg. to 
dvll station of Juanporc, v. Davidson rebignm. 


'Calcutta, [Nov. 

Ajml 22.— Capt. J. D. Douglas, recently app. an 
iMut. Biy. gen. on estab., posted to Saiii^ dlvl> 


Fort WiUiam, Jlfap20.— Capt. J. D. Stokes, 4th 
N.I., on Madras estab., to be military secretary, 
and an extra aide-de-camp on personal staff of Vice- 
President and Deputy Governor. 

FURLOUGHS. 


Mead-^jlttarierit, April 12 and 1.1. — The following 
fkontlcr and division orden conflrmcd : Capt. C. 
Andrews, 64th N.I., to officiate as m^or of bri- 
gade on fhmlier, until further orders ; date 25th 
Feb. — Assbt. burg. A. lailng, m.d., to proceed in 
medical charge of a detachment of H.M.'s 4!H:h 
Foot to Berh^porc: date 23d March.— Vssist. 
Surg. H. A. Bruce to do duty with artillery at 
Dum Dum, and Assist, burgs. W. A. Green and J. 
Jackson with H.M. :jd regt. nr Biiil^: date 25th 
Marchn— Cadet J. C. Phillips to join and do duty 
with (i3d N.I., at Berhampore; date 2Uth March. 

Curps ^Ennncera. Lieut. A. S. Waugh to be 
adj., V. Laughton. 

51«r N.J. Lieut. Y. Lamb to be interp. and qu. 
mast., V. Somerville, permitted to resign appoint- 
ment. 

Cadet J. b. Davidson, of infantry, having passed 
prescrilied examination in Persian and llindoo- 
stanee langUtiges, exempted from future exaniinit- 
tion, except prescribed one by public examiners of 
College of Fort William. 

Amril 14 and I.l. — The following rralinental orders 
connrincd : Kns. J. C. Cooiier to officiate as iiiter|>. 
and qu. mast. to4iHh N.I. during absence, on leave, 
of Lieut. Elwall ; date .list March. — Lieut. J. 
bkinncr to officiate as interp. and qu. mast, to (ilst 
N.I. during absence, on inedual certificate, of 
Lieut. Turni‘r ; date Ist April.— Ens. E. K. Elliot, 
to officiate as interp. niid qu. mast, to 4:id N.I., 
during absence, on general leave, of Lieut. Camp- 
bell; date tllh April. 

April 18.— Lieut. M. llyslop, .Vlth regt., to offi- 
ciate as interp. and lu. iiidst. to lllli N.I., v. Lieut. 
Gould, dec. 

April li).— The followingdivislonand regimental 
orders confirmed:— Assist. Suig. J. Jackson to con- 
tinue doing duty with II.M. Kith F(xit, and Assist, 
bum. A. Keir, m.o., to <lo duty with ll.M. 3il regt. 
or Buffii i date 50th March. — Assist. Surg. C. B. 
Handyside, m.d., to proceed in medical charge of 
a detachment of H.M. 2(ith Foot, to Meerut ; dale 
fith April.— Lieut. F. D. Todd to act as adj. to left 
wing of lull N.I. detached on escort duty ; date 
1st A]iril. 

Assist. Surg. J. B. Macdonald posted to 3d L.C., 
T. Spry app. to a civil station. 

Assbt. Surg. A. Walker (2d) permanently app. 
tofilstN.I. 


Fort William, May 6. — Assist. Surg. Hugh 
Guthrie, m.d., to be suig. from lOth April 1831, 
T. J. Woolley dec. 

13fA N.I. Supemum. Ens. T. E. Colebrooke 

» ht on effective strength of regt, from 22d 
1831, v. D. H. Brodle, dec. 

Assist. Surg. R. Washbouni to be garrison assbt. 
surgeon at Ailahalmd, in sue. to Assist. Surg. John 
Bowron, iiermitted to resign that situation. 

Capt P. I'eulon, 1st N.I., to officiate as com- 
mandant of palace guards at Delhi, until further 
orders, v. Grant, on leave of absence. 

Assist burg. G. Craigie, m.d. (attached to civil 
station of Axim Ghur), to officiate as assist marine 
surgeon, until further orders. 

May 7— Maj. Gen. James Watson, c.n., of H.M. 
■ervice, admitted on staff of this presidency, v. 
Maj. Gen. Sir Jasper Nicolh, k.c.d., proceeding to 
Europe.— This cancels temporary appointment to 
staff of Mq]* Gen. Sleigh, c.n., at Cawupore. 

Baad^quartera, April 21.-&1d N. J. Lieut. R. L. 
R. Chorteeb, 65th N.L, to officiate os intcsp. and 
qu. mast till further orders (there being no quali- 
fied officer in r^.). 

6Sif N.I. Ens. S. C. Starkey, 7th N.I., to offi- 
ciate as Interp. and qu. roost, till further orden 
(there bdng no qualified offlOBrlnrcigt.). 


To Europe.— April 8. Ist-Lleut. John Hotham, 
regt of artil., for health.— Lieut John Christie, 
3d l,.C'., for health.— Ens. C. E. Burton, 8th N.L, 
for health.— Ens. R.W. Elton, Kith N.I., for one 
year, without pay, on private aflklrs.— 11. Lieut. 
V. Gale, 18th N.I., on ditto.— 15. Lieut W. F. 
Campbell, Gth N.L, for health (to embark ft-om 
BomKiy).— 22. CaptW.M.N. Sturt, K)lh N.L, 
on private afl’airs.— Lieut B. W. D. I'ooke, 5(ith 
N.L, for health — ^SK). Lieut. Col. Wm. Wilson, 
3l9t N.I., for health Mr. H. J. Ximciieb, pen- 

sion estab., for health. 

'To AfaunritM.— April 21. Capt. Wm. DigncII. 
63d N.L, for eighteen months, for health (also to 
the Cape of Good Hope). 

To Singnpofp and C/itna.— April 22. Capt. H. 
Mackenzie, 74lh N.I., for ten months, for tiealth 
(via Bombay ). 

To Strait'i of Mnlntra. — April (I. Assist, turg. I. 
Davidson, for six inoaahs, foi liealth. 


snii>riNG. 

AnivaU in the Rirn. 

Ajtnl 1. Kli:nhi‘th, Murphy, from .Singapore 
and Penang. — 4. Amcncao ship Cuthmur, Deane, 
from ( allan.— !l. \mcTicnii ship Georfrtan, Land, 
from Philadelphi.i and Madras. — 1.1. Aim man 
brig Serene, Frazier, from Baltimore.— l.'i. Fri’iich 
ship Jiileit, Moiuet, from Bourhnii and Ceylon; 
ami \mcru .111 slop Iludwn, Hams, fioin Boston. 
— 25. Amcnian snips Eninohl, Hiller, frinii Sa- 
lem, and lluine, Kennedy, fioni Boston.— 26. hi, 
Iloodless, from I.nerpool.— A/«w 1. Unnnty Hull, 
.Tack-son, from Ln en>oo1 ; and Fi/gm/rr, Hiillmk, 
from Bombay and Madras.—;!. Williuui Wilmn, 
Landiile, from Mailr.is (with the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta). — (5. Hero of Muloxrn, Williams, fiom 
London and ('.ape. — 7 FJizahrth, Currie, from 
London and Cape.— !). Nerbttddda, Patrick, from 
Mauritius and Madr.’is.— 11. H.C.S. iMdy Melville, 
Clifford, from London ; and CAtMe Harold, Leach, 
from London and Lisbon.— l.'l. Joh.i Taylor, Lar- 
gie, from Liver)iuiil — ly. liatdd Clarke, Vilos. 
iTom Madras; and Hubert, Mun.i;, from Bour- 
bon.— 24. U.C.b. Thamea, Forbes, fl-om London 
and Madras. — 3t). Minerva, Bobertson, from Lon- 
don,— Juno 2. H.C. Bhij» FarquhnrKon, Cruick- 
shank, and Vumittart, Scott, both from London. 

Departurea from Calcutta. 

March 28. Ann, Worthington, for Mauritius.— 
Apt it 2. Flora, Sherriff, for Penang, Malacca. 
&c.— 3. French shiji Pallaa, Malavob, for Bour- 
bon.— (>. French ship Sophie, Gervais, for Bour- 
bon.— 8. Hneulea, Vaughan, for London.— 10. 
French bng Sohde, Gueoenec, for Bourbon.— 15. 
OeoTfriuna, Tullis, for London.— 17. Liuturua, 
Winder, for Mauritius : and Portuguese ship Novo 
Dow ado Mfartiiis, for Macao.— 18 Dutch bark 
Dieilencka, Hector, for Baltimore.— lit. Caroline, 
Tregartha, for Madras, Sydney, and Hobart Town. 
—23. Dnm/pin, McKenzie, for Mauritius— 24. City 
of Rdmhuigh, McKinnon, for London. — 26. 
French shl)) Jean Henri, Baudowin, for Isle of 
France.— .10. American ship Sapphire, Gould, for 
New York.— 1. Ltn-d Melville, Brown, for 
London.— 4. CVtiherine, Fenn, for London. — 10. 
Ckii> ndiah Hrtitinelr, Humphreys, for Bombay.— 
11. Hiod Rover, Clifton, for Straits and China. 

BIRTHS, MAllUIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

JURTHS. 

March 9. At Mongbyr, Mrs. James Thompfloii, 
of a daughter. 

9. At Alroorali, the lady of Lieut. Parker, 5&il 
N.I., of a daughter. 
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11. At CawnpoKj ths lady of CapL A. FuUer. 
I3d N.I., at a son (since dead). 

1ft. At Kurnaiil, the lady of Lieut. Col. H. Ro- 
berts, 2d L.C., of a daughter. 

17. At Aliiiorali, the lady of Lieut. Glassfurd. 
engineers, of a son. 

21. At Dmapore, Mrs. Glynn, of a son. 

23. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. 'A. L. Willis, 
32d N.I., of a daughter. 

25. At Nusscerahad, the lady of Cant. J. E. 
Debrett, of a daughter. 

27. At .\llyghur, the lady of Lieut. W. C. Carle- 
ton, of a daughter. 

— At Meerut, the lady of W. V. Jillard, Esq., 
Kith Lancers, of a son. 

2i). At Chowringhee, the lady of Robert Stewart, 
Esq., of a "on. 

2fl. At Munsoorle, the lady of Lieut. Thomas 
Quin, 4th cavalry, of a son. 

30, At .liibbulpore, the lady of F. C. Smith, 
Esq., agent to the (Jovernor General, of a son. 

.*11. At CakuLta, the relict of the late .Tames 
Rridgnell, Esq., attorney at law, of a stlll-bom 
sun. 

— At Keitah, the lady of R. A. Master, Esq., 
Lent, anti adj. 7th L (^ , ol a dunghtcr. 

— At Chelly-ghur, Mrs. M. K. Hennessey, of a 
dauglitiT. 

Apiil a. At bauson Seal, the lady of Col. Cuni- 
ming, llpngal r.iv.dry, ot a son. 

— At Luodianah, the lady of Lieut. Col. J. H 
Littler, roinriianding 14th r^t., of a daughter. 

— At (ieii.in.'s, the l.idy of Capt. Lennox, of a 
son. 

— At C.'.lcutta, Mrs. .lohn Cullutleii, of a son. 

3. \l haiigur, the lady of C.ipt. liuttan<,h,iw. of 
a vm. 

4. At nimgiioic, the lady ol R P. Nislicl, Esq , 
toiniiiissioiii-r ol levcnucand circuit, of .. dauglu 
tfi 

At Calcutta, the lady o. C.'ipt. John H. IlUhe, 
of a dau'diter. 

— ,'.t Ikmres, the lady tif 11. Liniund, Esq., 
superiiit<'iiding svir<'0')n, 01 a sun. 

(i. At lleii.ires, tlie lady of E. B. .Squire, Esq., 
of a son. 

II. At Dmapore, (he l.'idy of E. M. Sandfuid, 
jun., Esq., indigo planter, of n daughter. 

— At Calrutta, the wife of Mr. G. G. Jcmime- 
son, of a son. 

— At ('aU'ult.i, Mrs. \. L. Da\is, of a son. 

2. At Duiii-Duni, Mrs. Henry Watson, of a 
daughter. 

11. At Calcutta, Mrs. P. S. D'Rozarlo, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. T. M. Gale, of a daughter. 

12. At Kiddcr]iorc, Mrs. J. R. Altken, of a son 
(since dead). 

l.'l. At ILinsI, the lady of Capt. J. W. Ingram, 
Iplh N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mr8._G. R. Gardener, of a 
daughter. 

16. At Chandemagore, the lady of Capt. Ford, 
H.M. Kith Foot, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. George Phillips, of a 
daughter. 

18. At Calcutta, 'the lady of James Mackeniie, 
Esq., of a daughter (since dead). 

L'P. At Calcutta, the lady of II. J. Leighton, 
F.sq., of a son. 

— AtCahutU, Mrs. G. H.Swauic, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. John Gomis, 
assistant 111 the general post-oirice, of a daughter. 

21. AtJuanporc, the lady of Capt. J . Aitchlson, 
2!)th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Noacolly, the lady of C. G. Dlagcave, 
Esq., of a son. 

2Jt. At Mldnapore, the lady of Capt. Henry 
Templcr, 7th N.L, of a daughter. 

23. At Chittagong, the lady of Lieut. Worsley, 

74th N.L, of a son. , „ 

24. At Cawnpore, the lady of the Rev. Jaznea 
Whiting, chaplain, of a son (since dead). 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. J. D. D. Bean, 
2nd N.L, of a daughter. 

2A. At Lucknow, the lady of Lieut. James Re- 
mington, 12th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Kumaul, the lady of Lieut. Geo. St> P. 
Lawrence, 2d L.C., of a daughter. 

— At Howrah, the lady of Mr. J. Randle, of a 
son. 

27. At Calcutta, the wife of Assist. Apoth. John 
Wilson, of a daughter. 

2a At Calcutta, the lady of C. M. Pratt, Esq., 
Indlgo-plaoter, of a son, stiU-bom. 
jtsiat.Jour, V 01 ..C. No. 29. N.S. 


2 a ACHooghly. the lady of W. H. BeiU. Baq.. 
oT a daughter. 

— AtMunsoorl, the lady of H. S. Oldfield, Esq., 
civil service, of a eon. 

30. At JesBore, the lady of R. H. Mytton, Esq., 
Esq., B.C.S., of a daughter. 

Map 3. At Agra, the lady of Capt. Thai. Pol- 
whele, 42d N.L, of a son. 

— At Lucknow, the lady of Capt. Jdhn Fita- 
gerald, of a son. 

— At Serampore, Mrs. John Marshman, of a 
son. 

— \t Calcutta, the lady of G. Gregory, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

a At Calcutta, the lady of Gqprge Johnson, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mis. Joseph Jones, of a daugh- 
ter. 

C. At Entally, Mrs. R. Rodrigues, of a daugh- 
ter. 

7. At Calcutta, the lady of A. D. Kemp, Esq., 
of a son. 

11. At Calnitta, the lady of G. A. Bushby. 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of M. Z. Shlrcore, 
Esq., of a son. 

12. AlSydahad, the lady of S. M.Vardon, Esq., 
of a son and heir. 

13. At Calnitta, the lady of Mr. Chas. Warden, 
of a daughter. 

17. At Barrackpore, the lady of Csqit. W. R. 
Pogson, BU[>crintendant of family money, fte. of 
a son. 

18. At Cawnpore, the lady of Major Maddock, 
of » son, si ill horn. 

11). \t Gliaxeeporc, the lady of Capt. Heniy 
Carter, of a daughter. 

2>. \r .laniaiilpore, the lady of Lieut. G. Mil- 
ler. ?r.rh N.L, or a son. 

2.'}. At Dmapore, tlic lady of Capt. Chat. R. W. 
Lane, l:d N.L, of a son. 

2«i. At Calrulta. the lady of T. Palmer, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

27. At Burdwan, the lady', of the Hon. Robert 
Torbe*, of u son. 

28. At Calcutta, the lady of J. S, Judge, Esq., 
of a son. 

iMtelp. At Barrackpore, the lady of W. Thomas, 
Esq., Siiii>erintending surgeon, of a son. 


March 8. At Luidinow, Ens. M. T. Blake, 66th 
N.L, to Charlotte, youngest daughter of M. Ric- 
ketts, Esq. 

23. At Mooradabod, John Pushong, Esq., of 
Boolundshehur, to Mary Anne, eldest daughtta of 
Bartholemew Willuuns, Esq., of Mooradabod. 

April 4. At Agra, Mr. W. Forth to Emma, 
youngest daughter of Mj. W. Campbell, of Agnb 
— At Calcutta, L. Betts, Esq , to MissS. Deve- 
lell. 

At Cawnpore, Mr. George Medley, assktaat 
to .Mr. T. W. H. Hay, to Mus Frances Ramsliot- 
tom. 

n. At Calcutta, Mr. Jacob Joseph, merchant of 
Sylhet, to Miss Elisa Isabella Fleming. 

11. At Darrarkpore, Thos. Seaton, Esq., of the 
,35th N.L, to Caroline Cotfleld, fourth daughter of 
Charles Corfield, E^., of Knowle Lodge, Taun- 
ton, Somerset. 

13. At Calcutta, John Wm. Maillardet, Esm, 
assistant surgeon on the Madras estabUshment, to 
Maria Ann, only daughter of the late Lieut. W. P. 
Foley, of the Bombay marine. 

16. At Calcutta, Mr. L. H. Pereln, of Moor- 
shedabad, to Miss E. M. Naylor, only daughter of 
the late Mr. John Naylor. 

la At Calcutta, Mr. John G. Goawell to Mn. 
Mary Ann Wrlxam. 

la At Calcutta, Mr. J. M. Dicey, H.C. steamer 
Irrawaddy, to Charlotte Metnm, only deughter 
of Mr. J. M. Herrltan, bianch pilot H.C. n^e. 

20. At Calcutta. Mr. J. Galloway to Mary, 
daughter of Lieut. Col. C. W. Himiluin. 

— At Dinapore, Lieut. Bruce Boswell, agj. 2d 
N.I., to Anne, ddest daughter of Lawfind Tio«- 

S*^al«tta%> Wm. JohBMB to Mias Ifaiy 

®5?*At Calcutta, Mr. Thanaa Blnny Toob, taa^ 
rlner, to Mia. Angelica Btawy. 

(S) 
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Hi, At CawnpoK. Major B. HalfhUe. of H.M. 
4^ rwt., to Ei^beth. daughter of the late Ri- 
chard Klndiint, Ecq.. Madras civil senice. 

-r At Meerut. Capt. H. Leehy McOhee. H.M. 
^t rest., to Grace, second daughter of the late 
!%<». Baistow. Esq., of Kebo. North Britain. 

— At Calcutta, Michael de Sousa, Esq., of the 
Arm of Messrs. Thos. de Sousa and Co., to Louisa 
Petfonilla, second daughter of Mrs. A. M. Gon- 
salves, of DumimtollM. 

S8. At Saugor, Lieut. John De Fountain, fifith 
N.I., to Frances, fifth daughter of Richard Fo- 
quett. Esq.. Isle of Wight 
SB. At Calcutta, Mr. S. F. Rice, of Syllidah, 
Conunercolly," to Catherine, daughter of the late 
John Shuttleworth. Esq., of Bromley, Middlesex. 

May 2. At Calcutta, Mr. Christopher Blake, of 
the H.C. marine, to CaroliueMatUda, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Wm. Tucker. 

A. At Calcutta, John Hunter, Esq., of the dvll 
service, eldest son of Sir C. S. Hunter, Bart., to 
Louisa Anne Fetgusson, eldest daughter of the late 
Capt. Garstin, of H.M. (Kith Foot 
— At Barrackpore, Mr. E. S. A. W. W. Wade 
to Miss Francis, daughter of Liciit. Col. Francis. 

Id. At Gorruckpnre, Lieut. John Macdonald, 
'ffOth N.I., to Ann Christiana, daughter of Robert 
Tytler, Esq., u.o., same regiment. 

17. At Hammeerpoor, Win. Bichard Kenna- 
way. Esq., civil service, fourth son of Sir John 
Kennaway, Dart, of Escort. Devonshire, to Elisa, 
fifth daughter of the late G. P. Hlckctts, Esq., 
Bengal civil service. 

3(1. At Calcutta. Alex. McCulloch, E&q.. only 
son of the late David McCulloch, Esq., to Louisa 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John Harris, Esq., 
of the firm of Nosky and Ca 


March 2. At Ragui factory, Tirhoot, Mr. M. G. 
Nicholes, many years in the employ of Messrs. 
Howell and Co. 

A. At Tavoy, Lieut Robert Naylor, of H.M. 
45th teat 

17. At Jamaulpore, of hydrophobia, occasioned 
the trite of a mad Jacksll, Serg. Maj. James 
Watson, 25th N.I. 

20. At Cawnpore, Capt Abraham Fuller, 3.1d 
regt. N.I. 

25. At Dacca, A. Beveridge, Esq., aged 40. 

27. On board the Il.C. steam vemel Mermaid, 
haagor Roads, LieutThot GOuld, 11th regt. N.I., 
s«e(t 24. 

At Berhompoot, Capt Elias Edward Isaac, 
fiadregt N.I., aged^37. 

30. At AIIahatNd, Emma, youngest daughter of 
Capt W llkiiison, 2bth N.I., aged 2 years. 

— At Chandal Ghaut, Zlllah Nuddea, of cholera. 
Mils Baptist, aged 15. 

A/ira 1. At Calcutta, Mn. Margaret Bridgntll, 
ralct of the late James Bildgnell, Emi.. attorney 
atlaw, ued38. ' 

2. At Calcutto, Mr. David Georee, assistant In 
the Military Auditor General’s Office (late indigo 
planter at Jessore), aged 25. 

— At Calcutta, Wellwood, son of Assist. Sure. 
Johb James Boswell. H.C. service. 

. 5, At Calcutta, Augusta Katharine, lady of 
Mgjor J. N. Jackson, i^ed 42. 

— At Calcutta, Ann, daughtorof Mr. Isaac Le- 
mon, riged 0 years, 

e. At Calcutta, Peter, aecond son of Mr. J. 
D'llozorlo, qged4years. 

7. At Dinapore, Capt. James Tillotson. 2d legt. 


0. At Calcutta, Catherine, Lady of J. A. Pen- 
man. Esq., surgeon, aged 45. 

At Dinapore, Anna Maria, daughter of Lieut. 
J. H. Hampton, 5(ith regt. N.I. 

. L‘e«t.andAct- 

Iqg A4J. Wm. Parker, 6th L.C. 

At Calcutta. Mr. Junes Hector, commaiider 
of thft bBfQU6 DliiRrUkaa BMd SfL 

4S. AtRumauLMldiod^man, riding master, 
fdL.C.. aged49. 

— At Calcutta, MIS. SatahlUrkpatiick. 

13. At Calmtta, Wm. James Duncan, Esq., of 
the firm of Mbamle. Ljiall, and Ca, og^. 
y — At Calcutta, Mn. Mary Legh, wife of Mr. J. 

15. ’jff^cutta, Mn. PTorlnda D’Cnii, aged 60. 


15. At Caleutte, Mr. John Smith, marine pen- 
sioner, aged 45. 

16. At Bvlhot, W. J. Turquand, Esq., magis- 
trate and collector of Sylhet. 

17!"’ r^^t. ■*' "“niwn, 

21. At kidderpore, the Rev. John Adam, mis- 
itoimry under the patronage of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, aged 27. 

— At Calcutta, Mary Anne, wife of Mr. O. H. 
Huttinann, Government Gazette Press, aged ,3a 

— At Saugor, Mrs. Elizabeth Gale, aged 41. 

At jsylhet, Elizabeth Caroline, wife of Mr.J. 
C. Woodward of Chlira Poonjie, aged 16 

22. AtNungclow, Nylhet, from fever controct- 

«1 in the execution of his duty, Ensign David Hay 
Brodie, aged 22. 1 

■— At Bograh, Richard Fetraan Walsh, Esq., 
M.D., Indigo-plantcr, aged 31. 

23. At Calcutta, Mr. Laurent DaCruze, of 
Chandemagore, age<l6». 

25. At Lucknow. Mr. John Campbell, in the 
service of his majesty the King of Oiide, aged 47. 

27. At Chandcmagiire, Mr. ,1. Listard, lun. 

26. At Calruttii, Anne, lady of Charles MBclean 
Pratt, Esq., Indigo planter, aged 36. 

— At Calcutta, Ann, wife Mr. T. M. Gale, 
aged ;«J. 

2y. At (’alrutta, Mr. Thos. Frisby, head assis- 
tant in the oflii'eof inland cu4nms, aged STt. 

At C.iK'vtta. Sarah, relict of the late Mr. 
James (irahain, aged 33. 

May\. At Ghazeepi^^A. Courage, Esq., aged 

4. At Caleutta, Rosalie Claudine, daughter of 
the late Mr. .lolin Dias, agotl 111 years. 

a AtC.'ilcuttu, Ann, relict of the late Mr. Wm. 
Bartlett, of llerhamnorc, aged7(i. 

M. At Calcutta, (Carles Hunter, Esq., third 
member of the Mediral Board, aged .'lU. 

II. AtJungypore, H. C R. Wllran, Esq. 

— At CalcutU, the Infant daughter of C. A. 
Caiorke, Esq., aged 2 yearn. 

14. At Mlrzapore, Henry Hlnde, Esq., late a 
major in the Brazilian service. Major 1 1 iiide serv- 
ed during the greater p.irt of the revolutionary 
war m South Amenra, and greatly distinguished 
himself under Lord Cochrane, unci on many other 
orcBsloiis. 

— At Calcutta, Jane Isaliella, daughter of 
Francis Hams, Esq., imlign piaiiter, agwlsyean. 

21. At Budge Budge., on Wd the Ainericiin 
ship Catherine, Capt. W. C. Deane, commanding 
that vessel. “ 

— At Chinsurah, after an Illness r f four dava. 
Lieut. Donald Campbell, of H.M. K.th regt. 

2». At ChiiMiirah, of cholera, Jni.a Plusker, 
yOTnfjttt daughter of Mrs. Capt. Ihomaa, widow. 

.W. At Calculla, Roger Sklne, Eaq., late ac- 
countant of the Ihilon Bank, aged 4(1. 

— At ('alcultn, Mrs. l-lestei Jane Palmer, lady 
oi T. Palmer, I0si{., aged 25. 

LaMy. At sea, Ricluu-d Udny, Esq., of the 
Bengal civil service. 

— At Moulmyne, Rich. Olpherta, ton of Capt. 
W. Moore, of ft.M. 45lh regll, aged 3 yean. 


' Utahras. 

GOVEllNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

BTOAMINQ or CAMAN DBOOO. 

Fort St, George, March 18, 1831.— 
The Right Hon. the Governor in Council 
has been much gratified by intelligence 
received from the resident in Mysore, of 
-the conduct of Lieut. Roebfort,' with the 
troops of the rajah, in storming the hill 
fort of Caman Droog. 

Considerinp^ the strength of the piece, 
the eitreme difficulty of approaching it, 
the number of the defenderi, the iinper- 
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foot meu» of offence present with tlie Mjr- 
More troops, and the nature of their disci- 
pline, the result of this attack reflects the 
highest credit upon the gallantry and pro- 
fessional knowledge of Lieut, llochfort. 
To the exemplary manner in which he 
displayed these qualities before any part of 
the regular forces of this army had been 
ordered to Caman Droog, the Right Hon. 
the Governor in Council attributes the 
success of the assault, and the early re- 
turn of tranquillity in the Nuggar province. 

Head-QuarterSt Choutlry Plaint March 
19, 1631.— Although die conduct of 
Lieut. Cowper Rochfort, of the 27lh regt. 
N.I., commanding the escort of the resi- 
dent of Mysore, lias been so honourably 
noticed in G.O. by Gov. of the 18th in. 
stant, the Commander-in-chief cannot re- 
frain from adding his testimony to the 
courage, spirit, and decision displayed hy 
that officer in the successful assault made 
under his command of the hill fort of Ca- 
man Droog, by the troops of his Highness 
the Rajah of Mysore. 

Under all the disadvantages of leading 
troops to whom Lieut. Rochfort was al- 
most an entire stranger, his perseverance 
and well arranged plan of attack, added 
to the confidence his admirable example 
could not fail to inspire in all around him, 
induce his Excellency to record his high 
opinion of the professional talent displayed 
by that young officer, and of the cool, re- 
flective, and animated zeal so conspicuous 
in the execution of his plans. 

The troops of his Highness the Rajah 
of Mysore have often been led by officers 
of this army, and the present instance is 
well calculated to confirm the confidence 



After two year’s service in India, cadets 
become entitled to the full rates of pay and 
allowances granted to cornets, ensigns, or 
2d -lieutenants, serving in the same corps. 

The pay and batta to be drawn accord- 
ing to the number of days in a mopth ; 
the gratuity, tent, and horse allowances 
are the same for any month. 


they feel when they respect tlie judgment 
and are animated by tlie spirited example 
of such a commander as Lieutenant Koch, 
fort. 

COI.ONXL C. MACLEOD. 

Head- Quarlers, Choultry Plain, March 
18, 1831. — TlieCommander' in-chief glad- 
ly avails himself of the opportunity afford- 
ed him by Colonel Charles Macleod, u.b., 
having obtained the permission of Govern- 
ment to return to Europe, thus to record 
publicly, in General Orders to the army, 
the high seose he entertains of the gallan- 
try, seal, and ability, which have distin- 
guisbed that officer during a protracted 
and honourable career of nearly thirty-five 
yam’ uninterrupted service. 

PAT AND ALIOWANCIS TOE CADCB. 

Fm* St, Geofge, MorcA 25, 18Sl,F^Tbe 
Big^t Hon, die Governor in Council is 
plMsed to sanction the following table of 
pay and allowances for cadets on this esta- 
blishment, to have eflhct foom the 5th 
November teat 


OFFICERS OCCUrVlNU PUBLIC qUAEIERB. 

Fort St. George, March 29, 1831.— The 
Riglit Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to revise the rates of rent at present 
paid by officers for the occupation of pub- 
lie quarters, and to establish the under- 
mentioned rates at all military stations, 
with the exception of the Neilgherries, pis. 

Field-officer, 28 0 per month ; captains, 
17 8 do ; subslterns, 10 8 do.; whether 
in command of stations or otherwise. 

All former orders on the subject of 
stoppages from the pay of officers when 
occupying public quarters are hereby can- 
celled. 

IMDO-BEnONS. 

Fort St, George, AforcA2^ 1831.r~The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council has 
been pleased to extend the provisionsof 
the G.O. of the 29ih Aug. 182% admit- 
ting Indo- Britons of the classes thermn 
enumerated to the benefits of the non- 
effective establishment, to drum and fife- 
inigoi% tmmpet-im^rs, and bogle and 
farrier-migors, being lodo-Britons. . 
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Rtguter. 

OJ’F-RXCKONINGS. 

FtnH St, George, March 29i 185tl.— 
Under instructions from the Supreme Go. 
vemmentp the Right lion, the Governor 
in Council is pleased to direct, that officers 
entitled to a full share of off-reckonings 
shall in future receive annually, in ad- 
vance, the sum of 6,000 sicca rupees; 
and all half-sharers, and colonels or lieu- 
tenant-colonels commanding veteran coi ps, 
the sum of .3,000 ucca rupees, in lieu of the 
advances heretofore made. 

TBB X.ATX MAJ. GEN. SIR THOS. MUNHO. 

Fort St, George, March 29, 1831. — 
The Right Hon. the Governor in Council 
having, in compliance with tlie wishes of 
the family of the late Major General Sir 
Thomas Munro, Baronet and K.C.B, di- 
rected the removal of his remains from 
Gooty for the purpose of being interred in 
St. Mary's Church in Fort St. George, is 
anxious that every maik of public venera- 
tion for his virtues and talents should be 
shewn on this occasion. 

The ceremonial will be duly detailed 
when the remains, now on the road from 
Gooty, under the escort of the 5th regt. of 
native in&iitry, shall approach the presi. 
dency. 

In the mean time the Ri^ht Hon. the 
Governor in Cottncil takes this occasion of 
republishiiu the unanimous resolutions of 
the Hon. &urt' of Directors, dated the 
S8tb of Mov. 1827, recording the Court's 
deep aense of the public benedts derived 
from the distinguished services of their late 
excellent Governor of Fort St. George. 

IlinolTed unanimouBly, 

That this Court has learnt, with feelings of the 
deepest oonoera, the decease of Oen. Sir 
Thomas Munro, K.C.B., late governor of Fort St. 
George, and Its regret Is pecuflarly excited by ti e 
lament^ event ha^ng occurred at a moment when 
that disttoflulshed offloer was on the point of re- 
turning to bis native land hi the enjoyment of his 
weU-eonied honooxs, after along and valuable life 
wMdi had been devoted to the intercsU of the 
Conip&iiy nd hli coustrye 
That tnls Court cannot foil to bear ln.mind the 
seal and devotion manifested by Sir Then. Munro, 
in retalntaigdiarite of the Government of Madras 
after he had intimated hla wish toretlre therefhnn, 
end at a period when the political state of India 
sendeeed the diadierge of the duties of that high 
and honouialde station peculiarly arduous f'nd Im- 
portant} and this Court desire to record Uiis ox- 
premloii of Its wannest regard for the memory of 
Ita late valuable aervant, and to assure his sur- 
viving fkmlly, that it dmly sympathises in the 
grief whidi so unaapected on event must have 
oocMioned to them. 

GOLUNDAUXX BATTAUOH OF ARTItLXRT. 

Fort St, George, April 8, 1831. — With 
reftfeoce to the G.O. by Gov. 4th January 
laat, the Right Hon. thcGovernor in Coun- 
cilia pleeial to fix the following eatablitii. 
mentlbrlhe Golqnd«iie battalion of or- 
tillery : 

Eetablkhmgnt J^ed fir the Golwidause 
Satialion rf ArtSlory of Six Companies. 
CoRimisnoned.— 1 omd, 1 lieut. co- 
lonel, 1 migor, 5 eepttina, 8 laUlibuta., 
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4 2(l-lieuts , 1 adjutant, 1 qii. mooter, 1 
surgeon, 1 assist, surgeon. 

Effective Staff, &c.-i-l aeijeant major, 1 
qu. mast, serjeant, I havildnr major, 1 
drill havildar,! drill naigue.2 drum and fife 
majors, 6 subadars, 12 jemidars, 48 havil- 
dars, 12 drummers, &c., 12 bheastics. 

Rank and File.— 48 naigucs, 552 pri- 
vates; GOO total. 

Boys. — 30 recruits, 40 pensioned. 

Gun Lascars.— 2 subadars, 2 jemidars, 
12havildars, 120 lascars, 4 bheasties. 

Attached to the Battalion, — 1 vakeel, 3 
armourers, 1 carpenter, 1 smith, 1 ham. 
merman, 1 bellows boy, 1 chickIcJar, 1 
chuckler, 1 assist, apothecary, 1 native 2d- 
dresacr, 2 toties, 1 chowdry, 1 bullock 
maistry, I coolcy maistry, 2 pcon.s, 1 regi- 
mental nioonshee, 14 regiiiientnl lascars. 

M.B, One pay havildar is allowed to 
e&ch company of Goliindauze. 

The pay of drummers and fifers to be 
the same as that of naiRues, Rs. 10. 8. per 
iiiontli . 


BfEDlCAL ATTEKDAKCR. 

Hend-Qutv lers, ChotUlrp Plain, Aprd 9, 
1831. — A very erroneous construction 
having been put upon the General Orders 
dated 10th Nov. 1828, his Exc. the Com- 
mander-in-chief deems it necessary to ob- 
serve, that it was not his intention by that 
order to confer on individuols a right to 
exact professional attendance other than 
that expressly provided for them, or to in- 
terfere with the established usage in the 
case of their selecting particular atten- 
dance ; neither was it bis intention to im- 
pose permanently on the medic.il officers 
of the establisliment any duty foreign to 
that wliicb their respective appointpients in 
tho civil or military department specially 
imply. The Commander-in-chief merely 
intended by that order to warn medical 
officers, that when their services should be 
required on emergencies, ur in coiisultii- 
tioii, they were to be cheerfiilly and readily 
rendered without reference to any conside- 
ration but the welfare of iho patient and 
Ibu good of the service. 


riONEKRS. 

Fort St, George, April 15, 1831.— The 
two additional companies added to each 
battalion of pioneers by the G.O. 8th Feb. 
1825, as a temporary measure, being no 
longer required, are to be reduced from 
the 1st proximo, from which date a batta- 
lion of pioneers will conust of the follow- 
ing establishment : 

Edablidunent of a BattoEm f Eigjht Cbm- 
ponies. 

Total. — I captain commanding, 1 asp*- 
tain, 7 subalterns, 1 assist, surgeon, 1 shr- 
jeauc major, 8 jemadars, 1 havliday mi^or» 
24 havildurs, 24 naigud, 840 privirtcf, 94 
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recniit boyi, S4 penrioned boyi, 8 puck- 
allies. 

The Rupernumerary European oflScers 
to join their respective corps. 

The supernumerary native commission^ 
cd and non-commissioned officers to re- 
main witli the pioneers until vacancies 
occur to bring them on the establishment 
of the battalion to which they are attached. 

The supernumerary privates to be dis- 
charged with a donation of three months* 
net pay to those who have served under 
five years, and six months’ net pay to those 
who liave served more than five years ; the 
men thus discharged to have the preference 
of being entertained to supply vacancies as 
tliey may occur. 

The present establishment of artificers 
to be reduced to the number which the 
Military Board may consider absolutely 
necessary for each battalion. 


RSWABO TO A VATIVX OFFICER. 

Fort St. Georget April \5, 1831.— The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council, be- 
ing always disposed to reward the native 
officers of this army in the manner most 
acceptable to their customs and feelings, 
has resolved to confer on Sied Hussain, 
subadar major of the body guard, in the 
name of the Company, the honour of the 
nobut. 

This officer’s testimonials of military 
service are a brief abstract of the great ac- 
tions fought in the peninsula for nearly 
half a century, and his services in Persia 
and at Asseerghur under Sir Halford 
Jones and Sir John Malcolm prove that 
he has been no less distinguished for the 
ability and fidelity of his political services 
to the Company, than for his military ca- 
reer. 

These testimonials are expressed in the 
strongest language of respect and attach- 
ment by all the officers under whom be 
has served, and the observations of the 
Government fully confirm all that has 
been said of his merits, which are as ex- 
traordinary as the modesty with which he 
has forborne to urge them. 

In token of his services, Sied Hussain 
has already received from this Government 
a grant of land in jaggire, a palankeen, 
with the usual allowance for its support, 
also a sword and horse, with a promise that 
his nearest heir after his decease shall be 
allowed a pension equal to the full pay of a 
subadar of cavalry ; it now affords to the Rt. 
Hun. the Governor in Council the highest 
gratification to odd to those honours by 
conferring on him the privilege of using 
the nobut in the Company's territories, to- 
gether with the honorary symbols of that 
privilege, and its appropriate establish- 
ment. 

Sultadar Mqjor Sied Hussain will hence. 
forA be kiiomi by the title insaibed upon 


his nobut, Sied Hussain Kban Bahadur 
Nusrut Jung. 

PASSAGE ALLOWANCE TO OFFICERS OF MU 
majesty's SERVICE, 

Fort St. George, April 22, 1831.— With 
reference to the G.O. by Gov. of the 2.5th 
June 1830, the Right lion, the Governor 
in Council is pleased to authorize to mili- 
tary or medical officers of his Majesty's 
service arriving at this presidency from 
Bengal or Bombay, when entitled to a 
passage at the public expense, an allow- 
ance equal to oiie-founh oi the passage- 
money fixed by the Hon. the Court of Di- 
rectors for officers proceeding from Eng- 
land to India. 

ACTING PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 

ProclaniiiUon.^Fort St. George, April 
26, 18^1. — nie Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor having, in conformity to the notifica- 
tion given in the proclamation of Govern- 
ment, under date the 12th instant, pro- 
ceeded into the provinces on the public 
service, the Hon. Mr. Harris has, under 
the orders of the Court of Directors, tliis 
day assumed the office of acting president 
of the council during the absence of the 
Governor. 

RELIEF OF TROOPS. 

Head- Quarters, Chovilry Plain, April 
26, 1831.— With the sanction of Govern- 
ment the following movement of troops 
will take place; and when the quarter- 
master general has made the necessary 
rrangements, he will forward the march 
routes : 

17th Regt. N.I., from Cannanore to 
Mangalore. 

20th Regt. N.I., from Paulgautcherry 
to Cannanore. 

2.5th Regt. N.I., from Falaveram to 
Trichinopoly. 

.51-t Regt. N.I., from Trichinopoly to 
Paulgautcherry. 

HORSE ALLOWANCE. 

Fort St. George, May 6 , 1831.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased, in conformity with instructions 
from the Supreme Government, to direct 
that cavalry oflficers appointed to perma- 
nent staff situations, or removed from the 
peiformances of regimental duty conse- 
quent on holding any situation to which 
an officer of another branch of the service 
is eligible, riiall not in future be entitled 
to regimental horse allowance, but that 
they shall receive the same staff horse 
allowance which would be payable under 
the existing regulations to infantry oflleers 
holding similar appointmenta, ■ ^ 

2. Cavalry officers now holding sUff 
appointments, and from whom an aUmr- 
anoe fior the support of one or more hones 
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mi^ be wididmw^ will be allowed the 
option of transferring their chargers to the 
Company, on the same terms as were recent- 
ly granted to certain officers of horse ar- 
tillery on their removal to the foot artillery. 

S. This order to take effect from the 1st 
proximo. 

NKW COMMANUBR-IN-CHlSr. 

Fort St. George, May 11, 1831.— His 
Esc. Lieut. Gen. the Hon. Sir Robert 
Wm. O* Callaghan, x.c.b , appointed by 
the Hon. the Court of Directors to be 
commander of all the forces serving under 
the presidency of Fort St. George, and 
one of the councillors thereof, having ar- 
rived on board the ll.C.’s ship Thames, 
the usual oaths have been administered to 
his Excellency, and his Excellency has 
this day taken his seat as second member 
of the council at this presidency*, under 
the usual salute from the rainpaitsof Fort 
Su George. 

All officers and soldiers on the csta- 


tablished in thia nrmy. Hia Excellent 
expects that commanding officers will 
strictly attend and provide for die obser. 
vation of all orders and regulations now 
in force ; and they may rest assured of be- 
ing supported in their respective stations, 
in the firm, but temperate, exercise of their 
legitimate authority. 

The claims of individuals of all ranks 
and classes founded on merit and services 
will be duly considered by the Comman- 
der-in-chief, the more especially when 
supported by the favouraUe recommenda- 
tions of commanding officers. 

Fori St. George, May 13, 1831.— Tlie 
l^iglit Hull, the Governor in Council is 
pleased, at the recommendation of his 
£xc. the Commander-in-chief, to make 
the following appointments : 

Lieut. Col. J. S. Lindsay, half-pay, to be mili- 
tary secretary to his Exc. the I'ommander-in chief. 

Lieut, the Hun. W.^. O'Callaghan to be aide-de- 
camp to ditto ditto. ^ 


blisliment of Fort St. George will obey 
Lieut. Gen. the Hon. Sir Rulicrt William 
O’Callaghan as Commander-in-chief, and 
all returns are to be made to his Excel- 
lency accordingly. 


H M. 57th foot. 

Fort St. George, May 17, 1831.— His 
Majesty’s 57th regt. of Font is admitted on 
the establisihmeni of Fort St. George from 
the 15th instant. 


Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain, May 1 1, 
1831. — His Exc. Lieut. Gen. Sir R. W. 
O’Callaglian, k.c.b., having been nomi- 
nated to tlie command of the army of Fort 
St. George, and having this day arrived to 
assume the command theroof. Sir George 
Walker cannot resign this important trust 
without expressing the satisfaction he feels 
iiT devolving it to such able hands. 

In closing his professional connection 
with the Madras army, with which he has 
now been associated for so many yeors, 
not merely as its chief, but in the earlier 
part of his military career in a more subor. 
dinate capacity, he cannot take leave of it 
without offering his must sincere and heart- 
felt wishes for its future welfare and pros, 
perity, and, though finally separated from 
it, be begs to assure iis members that his 
b^t efforts will be individually exerted at 
all times to advance its interests. 

Head-Qnarters, Choultry Plain, May 12, 
1831.— Lieut. Gen. the Hon. Sir Robert 
William O'Calloghan, k.c.b., in assuming 
the command of the army of Fort St. 
George, offers the assurance of bis earnest 
endeavours to promote its welfaie, end to 
preeerve undiminished the high reputation 
it baa hitherto enjoyed. 

In the experienced and distinguished 
officer, Lieut. Gen. Sir George Townsend 
Welker, g.c.B. end o.c.t. end a., who pie. 
ceded him, the Lieutenant General baa a 
lecure pledge that the groundwork of die- 
cipline^ qfeubonU n atioPt and ofbigb and 
right inilitsiy Ming, luM been Armly es- 


N. iiKwaan, esq. 

Fort St. George, Mat/ .31, 1831.— S, 
Howard, Esq., first member of the Me- 
dical Board, is permitted to retire from the 
Honourable Company’s seivice frum tlie 
17th proximo. 

Mr. Ileward, during an uninterrupted 
service of thirty .five years, has been fre- 
quently employed on active service in tlie 
field— his zealous and indefatigable czer- 
tions ill Ava obtained the unqualified ap- 
probation of liib superiors ; and his con- 
duct in other important situations which 
be has filled, has been equally marked 
by a vigilant and humane attention to 
those under bis charge, not less creditable 
to his feelings as a man than honourable 
to bis character as a public officer. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

4pH/19. John Paternoster, Esq., to be register 
to ZIUsh Court of ChinglqmL 

sn. Henry Chsmler, Eiq., to act os chief seem- 
trary to Government duiiiu absence of Mr. Clive 
on duty In provinces with Right Hon. the Oo- 
vemoT. 

R. D. Parker, Esq.,, to be head-eesMoBt to col- 
Jector of Trichinopoly. 

86. Heim Chsmlar* .Esq., to be a membffof 
Board for Collie and for nibUe Instcucthm. 

Jfoira. GeorgaLys, Esq., to be ooronor of Ma- 
dras. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTIB, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Hsod-Quartars, MerdklO, 1831.— Sura. B. Wil- 
liams removed from 9d bat. orUllMy tonh N.L 

N. A. Woods (Jatopiaai.) poUai to 4fth 
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SufRi W. FidtM. M.B. (Iit«pi0in4« poitad to 
adlMR.«rtmery. 

Lieut. D. Archer, SMh N.I., to act as adj. to 
that corps, v. Shelly ronoved. 

March 11.— Capt. T. Locke removed from 2d to 
Ist Nat. Vet. battalion. 

Ens. James Jaduon, IBth N.L, directed to re- 
join his corps. 

Cadet D. Babington removed from 17th to do 
duty with 0th N.I. 

Cadet Thoa. Snell, of cavalTV, to do duty with 
Governor’s body guard till fhrtner orders. 

March 14.— Cadet H. G. Free to do duty with 
40th N.I. t and Cadet Edwin Robertson with 45th 
do. 

Fort St. GeorgCt March 8, 1831.— Capt. Alea. 
Lawe, of engineers, to be superintending engineer 
in centre dhlsion. 

March 11.— Sen. Assist. Surg. G. B. Macdonell to 
be surgeon, consequent to retirement of Surg. A. 
D. Peppln. 

2d L.C. Lieut. W. S. Ommaiiney to be qu. mast, 
and Interpreter. 

4th L.C. Lieut. F. Forbes to be adj. 

\st Bat. ArtMtry. Lieut. A. Beadiiell to be adj. 

iRt N.f. Ens. .1. W. C. Storkey lobe adj. 

.3(1 or Patammttah L.I. Ens. G. W. Sharp to be 
qu. mast, and interpreter. 

7th N.I. Lieut. R. H. Bingham to be adj. 

llth N.I. Lieut. H. Griffith to be adj. 

16tA N.I. Lieut. R. S. Gledstanes to be adj. 

S4th or Chieacole L.I. Lieut. W. White to be 
adj. 

40«;i N.I, Lieut. S. PoBh.all to be qu.mastor and 
interpreter. 

AlRt N.I. Lieut. G. Hamond to be qu. master 
and Interpreter. 

March lR.—4th N.I. Sen. Cant. Thoa. Watson 
to be major. Sen. Lieut. Edw. Haldane to be cap- 
tain, and Sen. Ens. P. A. S. Powys tobe lieut., v. 
Dalaiel rctir^ ; ilate of coma. 11th March 1831.— 
Siipernum. Ens. J. M. Johnston admitted on eSbe- 
tlve strength of legt. to complete Its estab. 

AforrA in.— Lieut. C. J. Cole. Gth N.L, to be 
assistant secroUry to Military Hiurd, v. Murray. 

Assist. Surg. Wm. Gilchrist permitted to enter 
on general duties of army. 

Major Thomas Watson, 4th N I., iiermitced to 
retire from service of Hon. Company. 


Hcad-Qaartccf, March 17. — Lieut G. Hall, horse 
artillery, to join head-quarters of 1st bat. artillery, 
and do duty with it. 

Lieut. E. Brice, doing duty with Hd bat. artil- 
lery, brought on eflectlve strength of horse artil- 
lery, V. Hall. 

March 21.— LleutW. C. Gordon, horse artillery, 
removed from doing duty with Ist to 2d bat. 

Lieut. T. Ditmos removed from 4th to 8d bat. 
artillery. 

Assist. Surg. C. H. Auchinleck, 2d bat. pioneers, 
directed to afford medical aid to a deuil of con- 
valescents proceeding to Nellgherrles. 

March 22.— Surg. S. J. Humfreys removed from 
41st N.I. to Sd Nat. Vet. Bat. 

^rg. G. B. Macdonell (late prom.) posted to 41st 

MoreA 23.— Ena. W. L. Seppings removed from 
doing duty with 30th, and postM to 4th N.I. 

March 86.— Lieut. W. N. Fortescue (recently 
transf. to inv. estab.) pasted to Carnatic Europ. 
Vet. Bat. 

jroreAiOL— Ens. Wm. James Arrow (late prom.) 
potted to 8(h N.L 

Capt. A. L. Murrmr removed fromSd to 1st bat. 
artillery, and Capt. F. Dervllle from 1st to 2d do. 

Lieut. John Gerrard, 46th N.I., todo duty with 
Wynaod Bangers. 

Fort St, George, AfarcAIB.— 4rA N, T, Sen. Capt. 
A. B. Dyoetobe major, Sen. Lieut. J. H. Cramer 
tobecapuhi, and Sen. Ens. O. D. Stokes tobe 
lieut, V. Watson retired t date ef corns, l^h 
183L— Cadet W. L. Seppingi to be eni., 
from above date, to complete estab. 


Theservloetef A. 0.Dyee placed at dis- 
posal of Coin.-in-chitf for re^pniwtal duty. 

Removals 0/ Superintending Surgeone. James 
Annesley, from centre division to ceded districts. 
— Kenneth Macauley, from southern to centre di- 
vision— William Haloes, from ceded districts to 
southern division. 

March2!i.—9ttiN.I. Sen. Ens. B. C. Maepher- 
Bon to be lieiit., v. Fortescue invalided : date of 
coin. 2.*^ March 1011 — Cadet W. J. Arrow pro- 
moted to rank of ens. from 23d March 1831, to 
complete estab. 

Assist. .Sure. D. Falconer to be mcdlcalofllcer to 
sillah of Kaianmundry, v. McDonald prom. 

I'apt. Rolicrt Gordon, 26th N.L, tobe major of 
brigade at Bangalore, v. Dyce prom. 

March 29.— 5th L.C. Lieut. James Grant to he 
adj. 

33<t N.I. Lieut. G. A. Tulloch to be adj. 

LipuU and 4di. E. Simnsun, and Lieut, and Qu. 
Mast. H. F. Barker, Madras Europ. regt. (liavTng 
declined to undergo prescribed examination In 
HindocKtsnee language) removed from itaeir res- 
pective staff appoinliiients. 

ApiU 6.— Surgs. A. M.'icklntosh, M.n.. 
and T. H. Cannon, permitted to enter on general 
duties of army. 

Cajit. F. Dorville, of artillery, permitted to re- 
sign app. of coiTiinissary of ordn.mce with Hydra- 
bad subsidiary force. 

Lieut. John C. Hawes, left wing Madras Europ. 
TcgL, to be adj., v. .Simpson removed. 

Maior P. E. Craigie, 11. M. SAtli regt.. to liave 
temporary command of Poonamallee during ab- 
sence of Major Brunton. 

Capt. Peter Hamond, of artillery, to be com- 
missary of ordnance to Hydrabad subsidiary force, 
V. Dcrvillc resigned. 

41sf N.I. Sen. Ens. George Read to be 
lieut., V. Flyter dec. ; date of com. Ist April 1831. 
— bupemunn. Ens. M. 11. Ilicm admitted on effbe- 
tive strength of regt. to complete Its estab. 

.Surg. Sir Thomas Sevestre, k.t.s., to 'act as 
surgeon to Lunatic and Female Asylums, and 
Assist. Surg. W. Mortimer, m.s., to art as super- 
intendent of vaccination, during absence of Surg. 
Atkinson fn>m picsidenry, on sick cert. 

27 th N.L Ens. H. Y. Pope to be adj. 

Jlcnd-^mirtera, March :)0 — Major T. T. Paske, 
horse brig.ide, to have command of artillery In 
Mysore division. 

Assist. Surg. C. C. Johnson posted to 2d Nat. 
Vet. battalion. 

April R. — Lieut. Hislop to act os qu. most, and 
Intern, to 8lh L.C., during absence of Lieut. Mac- 
donald on furl. ; date of order 15th Jan. 1831. 

April 8— Lieut. J. J. Losh, doing duty with 27th 
r^t., to act as qu. mast, and interp. to that corps, 
v . French resigned. 

Lu >]t. W. H. Miller removed from Ist to 2d InL 
.?rtilltry. 


Fort St. George, April 13.— Capt. J. D. Stokes, 
4th N.T., permitted to place his services at disiio- 
sal of Supreme Government 

April \R.—hiJUntru. Sen. Lieut. Col. Wm. Clap- 
ham to be colonel, v. Snow dec.] dale of com. 5th 
April 1831. — Sen. Major Henry Walpole, from 3!)th 
N.I., to be lieut. col.. In sue. to Clapham prom. ; 
dated ditto. 

XBh N.I. Sen. Capt. W. T. Sneyd to he m^or, 
and Sen. LleuL Edw. Measlter to be cut.. In sue. 
to Walpole prom. ; date of corns. 5th April 1831.— 
Supemum. Lieut. Thos. Macleu admitted on ef- 
fective strength of regt. to complete Ita ectab. 

April lA— ‘Madras Europ. Regt. LleuL J. C. 
Hawes to be qu. mast, ud Interp., v. Barker re- 
moved. 

Ai>Hl 22— Llaut and A6J. J. Doom, aoth N.L. 
removed from hit ataff appointment Jn oonse- 
qucnce-of want of a auflldent knowladge of Hhi- 
dooBtanee language. 


lOad-Quartere, April l2.^AanaL Surg. W. lUd- 
lemoss posted to 35th N.L 

eraSttedto^ffand inS Ws pay JrtiJIta iS^ 
r soutbem dlvisloo of anny, 
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Re^ter.-^Jidadrat, 


{Nov. 


Cadet A. M. Molvneaia Nmored from 34th. to 
do duty with 7th N.I. 

ArtUlery. Cadeto E. J. Morgan. A. B. Oould, 
and R. Kinkead, removed from 3d to 2d bat. 

lAght Cavalry. Lieut. Col. J. Collette removed 
from 1st to 7th regt.— Lluut. Col. M. Riddle re- 
moved from 7th to 2d do.— Lieut. Col. H. 1). Otto 
removed from ^d to 1st do. 


Lieut. A. T. Duke, Madras Europ. regt., to act 
as of^. 

^Assist. Surg. D. F. McLeod posted to 25th regt. 


April 21. — Lieut. L. Rudd, .17th N.T., to act as 
qu.inast. and mterp. to that corps, v. Neeve re- 
signed. 

^fn t/ 2.5.— Ens. B. T. Ciraud, 22d. to do duty 
with .52d regt. till Blst Dec. IRll. 

May 2.— Assist. Surg. H. Utxidall to do duty with 
Il.M. 48th regt. 

M/tv 4'— -Capt. U. Scott, 11th regt., directed to 
rejoin his corps. 

Lieut. Freeman, 45th regt., directed to rcijoin 
his rurjis. 

Mtnf 5.— Lieut. R. AfSeck, IfJth, permitted to 
do duty with 4!lth regt. till .list Dec. next 

May (J — Colonel W. Claphaiii (late prom.) post- 
ed to .5th N.I. 

Lieut. Col. F. W. Wikon removetl from 2.5th to 
;i5th N.I — l.icut. Col. G. Waugh removed from 
35th to 22d do.— Lieut. Col. C. .X.tV'alker rciiioxed 
from 2Jd to4.1d do.— Lieut. Col. II. Walpole (late 
prom.) posted to 2.5th do. 

Lieut. S. R. Ilirks, who was app. on 17th Oct. 
1828 to act as ipi. mast, and mterp. to .15(h regt.. 
directed to resume his app. of adj. to that corps. 

Ens. C. J. Parran, 3.5th regt., to act os qu. most, 
and Interp. to that corps, v. Hicks. 

May 10.— Ens. C. G. IMoes posted to .34th L.I., 
but will continue to do duty with 49th regt. till 31st 
Dec. la'll. 

Eiib. J. B. Ilayinan pobted to fith N.L. at Palain- 
cottah. 


Fort St. Georpe, ilprW 28.— -Ist-Lieut. C. J. Green 
to be superintending engineer In centre division. 

Ibt-Lieut. F. Best to be acting assistant civil en- 
gineer in southern division. 

April 29.— Cadet of Engineers W. W. Saun- 
ders admitted on estab. 

*Col. E. H. Smith, c.b., to exercise command of 
light field dlvuion of Hyderabad subsid. force. 

May <>.— Lieut. W. H. Simpson, .36th N.L, to 
be deputy assist, quarter-master general of army. 

30fA N.L Ens. J. Halpine to be a«ij., v. Deane 
removed. 

G.O.— The Right Hon. the Governor in Council 
la pleoaed to direct, that the under-mentioned 
cadets of cavalry, artillery, and Infantry shall act 
as cornets, 2d-licnits. aiul otiHigns rcbpcctively In 
the corps In which they are serving, uiitil vacan- 
cies occur to bring them on the cstablishnient, and 
that they shall rank under all comets, 2d-liputs.. 
and ensigns, and relatively with each other accord- 
ing to their standing ab cadets : 

Cavalry. Cadets El. E. Miller, A. B. Jones, 
Thos. Snell, Thus. L. Pettigrew, and M. .Sykc*8 
Ottley. 

Artillery. Cadets J. D. Mein, C. C. Horsey, J. 
II. Rourdieu, G. I*. Eaton, E. J. Morgan, W. H. 
Grubb, A. B. Gould, Thos. Austin, Rich. Kin- 
kead. J. G. Balmain, John Caulfield, Geo. Selby, 
H. T. M. Berdmore, Geo. Hutton. 

It^ntry. Cadetb C. G. I'lees, J. B. llayman, II. 
Houghton, R. T. Snow, G. A. Brassey, P. L. 
Spry, R. B. Boddington, Willoughby E'lcctwood, 
Edw. Periera, James Eykvn, J. N. Warrington, 
Hornby Blrley, James Hacking, Gardiner Harvey, 
J. Edm. Lacoii, M. Uoachc-ruft, D. H. Dunrlos, 
F. S. S. Stuart, \5 . L. Boulderson, Peter Fair, II. 
R. niillott. Wm. Hake, Patrick Ogllvie, Edw. 
NormBD) Gifford Glaasrott, Wm. Scale, C. D. 
Babington, S. Gompertz. Edw. D. Roper, Wm. 
P. Luacombe, Wm. Brown, Edw. Armstrong, H. 
P. Giistard, M. B. Cooper. Wm. V. N why, C. 
F. Kirby, S. S. Collin, John Stewart, A. M. 
Molyneux. J. T. Walker, P. G. Giualct, II. G. 
Free, uid Edwin Robertson. 

May 10.--34f/i L.I. Sen. Rni. Ponionby Shaw 


to to UeuLt v. FurloMdoc.; datoof oom. fiSth 
Nov. 182B.— Cadet C. 01 Piece to be eni. fromSSd 
March 1831, to complete eMab. 

A7th N.I. Sen. Lieut. Fred. Mlnchta to be capt., 
V. Groves retired : date of com. 17th Oct. 1830. 


Sunemum. Lieuts. D. H. Stevenson, of 12th, 
and I'harlea Taylor, of 47th N.I., admitted on 
effective strength of their respective corps to com- 
plete estab. 

6th N.I. Sen. Ens. Thos. MrGoun to be Rent., 
v. Gonlon dec. ; date of com. 29th April 1831. — 
Cadet J. B. Hayman to be ens. from 88th April 
1831 to complete estab. 


Liout. A. E. Nisbett, Madras Europ. regt., 
transf. to jiension establishment. 

Lieut, and Qu. Mast. C. Woodfoll, 47th N.L, 
removed from his staff appointment in conse- 
iiucnce of want of competent knowledge of Hin- 
dcMistanee language. 

May I.3.— 13f/t N.I. Sen. Ueut. J. C. Glover to 
be lapt., V. Fyfe dec.; date of com. 12th‘ Nov. 
1839.— Supemum. Lieut. G. C Hughes admitted 
on efibctlve strength of regt. to complete its estab. 

Cadet W. W. Saunders, corps of engineers, to 
be an acting 2d-lieut. until a vacancy occurs to 
brin^ him on estab. 

Lieut. C. A. Browne permitted to Join 1.5th regt. 
employed on servhe m districts of Mysore and 
Kauara vrith leave of absence for three months. 


Ht-ad-Quartere, Mtf 18. — Acting Cornet St. V. 
Pitcher, of ca\ airy, to Bo duty with riding-school 
at Bangalore. 

Met/|i9.—Asaist.Furgs.J. Gill and C. Rogers, si.n., 
to do duty with Il.M. 67th regt. till further orders. 

May 21.— Comet Maitland to act as adj. to 4th 
L.C., during absence of LieuL E'orbes on furl. ; 
date of order 2d May. 

May 23.— Lieut. Warren to act as qii. mast, and 
interp. of 2>th N L, during absence of Ens. 
Nicholls on furl. ; date of order 15th May, 


Fiwt St. Cearpe, May 18.— Supemum. Lieut. J. 
G. Ncill, ailmitted on effective strength of Madras 
Europ. Regt., to complete its estab. 

Supemum. Lieut. H. Harnot, admitted on 
eflbctive strength of 3f)th N.I , ditto. 

Mr. St. V. Pitcher, admitted on estab. os a cadet 
for cavalry, and to act as a comet until vacant y 
occurs to bring on fixed estab. 

Major James Tennant, 35th N.L, permitted to 
retire from service of Hon. Company, and to re- 
turn to Europe. 

JlfRp20.— Mr. Alex. J. Will admitted on eatab. 
aa an assistant surgeon. 

May 24. — Left Wntg Madras Europ, Regt. Sen. 
Ens. E'r. Hamiltim to be lieut., in sue. to Kyd 
prom. ; dated I2th Dec. 1828. 

.39tA N.I. Sen. Maj. Wm. Kelso, from 26th rqgt 
to be lieut ml., in sue. to Clapham prom. ; lUtM 
5th April 1831. 

28(A N.I. Sen. Capt. N. Alves to be mqjor. Sen. 
Lieut. D. L. Amott to be capt., and Senior Ens. S. 
Bayly to be lieut., in sue. to Kelao prom. ; dated 
5th April 1831. 

19tA N.I. ben. Ens. Henry Nott to be lieut., 
v. bandys disinibsed ; dated 25th May 1830. 

Acting Ensigns 11. Houghton, R. T. Snow, and 
G. A. Brosey to be ensigns from 29th April 1831 re- 
spectively, Incomplete estab. 

23d L.I. Sen. Lieut. H. T. Ogiivle to be capt.. 
and Sen. Ens. R. D. Armstrong to be lieuL, v. 
Wallace dec. ; dated 2Uth May 1831. 

Acting Ens. R. Boddington to be ens. from 20th 
May 1831, to complete bstab. 

36th N.I. Sea. Capt. T. H. Monk to be mMor. 
Sen. Lieut. C. Turner to be capL, and Sen. Ens, 
f. J. E'arran to be lieut., v. Tennant retired; 
dated lUth May 1831. 

Acting Ens. P. L. Sprye to be ens, from 18th 
May 1831, to complete estab. 

Acting Comet E. E. Miller to be comet from 
7th Feb. 1831, to complete estab. 

47tA N.I. Lieut. Fred. Ensor to be qu. mast, 
and Interp., v. Woodfell removed. 

May 27 .— Maj. Gen. John Dalrymple (having 
arrived at Madras) admitted on esub, from 94tn 
May, v. night Hon. the Esrl of Camwath. 





Ref^lcr,-^ Madras. 
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ISm. Joaeij Canutte Euxop. vet. tet, to act 
«■ paymaster at Vliagapatam during abMOoe, on 
loave, of Lieut. O. J. luchardaon. 

Capt. W. Sinclair, 4th L.C., to have charge <d 
dnvalldB. Aec., piocedlng to Ei^bmd on ship Rb- 


Head-Quarters, May 25 . — Postinirs of Ensigns, 
II. Houf^ton to left vrlng of Madras Europ. regt., 
R. T. Snow to 2nth N.I. t (r. |A. Draaaey to IDlh 
do. ; P. L. .Sprey to 35th do. 

Comet E. E. Miller poaleil to Ist li.C.. hut to 
continue with riding-achool at Bangalore until re- 
ported qualified to join his regt. 

May SC. — Assistant Surgeons renuned to do 
duty. J. Gill, W. Gilchrist, and T. H. Caiman, 
under superintending surgeon Mysore division; 
C. Rogers, with H.M. 62d regu 

May 2U.— Acting Ens. W. Hake removed from 
ilth to do duty with 3ilth N.I. 

Fort St. Gemgr May .ll.— Cadet of Cavalry A. J. 
KeUo, Cadets of Artillery W. B. Stevens and F. 
('. V.irdon, and C'ailet of Infantry G. II. Walker, 
admitted on estah. and dirortod to act as comet, 
Sd liciit.. and cnbigii respectively until vancancles 
occur to bring tlicin on fixed cstablislmicnt. 

Assist .Siirg. John Hickens, doing duty under 
fitafT surgeon at Jaulnah, permitted to enter on 
general duties of army. 

S. Howard, Esq., first member of medical board, 
pernntud to retire fl-om Hon. Company's service, 
from 17th June 1U31. 

Lieut. Col. J. S. Lindes.ty, Ii. p., to be aid-de- 
(Miiin, to com.-in-chlcf, iVom Jlth May, until 
further oiders. 

2d Llent. Wm. Cosmo Gordon of artll., to be 
nid-de-camp to M^. Gen. John Halrymple, from 
24lh May. 


netumed to duty from Eurtipp, — Major Geo. 
Muriel, Ilth N.I.— Capt. J. H. VHnbalt. 5th N. I. 
Capt. W. P. Gardiner, Europ. regt.— Lieut. P. 
Henderson, 42d N.I— 1st Lieut. A. D. Butts, 
vncineers. — Ens. John Macdougall, 7th N.I. — 
^urg. W. E. E. Conwell.— Surg. W. II. Richards. 


KUllLOUGIlS. 


To Europe . — March IL CnI. Chas. Macleod, C.B., 
34th N.I.— Lieut. H. A. Lake, engineers, for 
health.— Ens. IL A. Kennedy, 14th N.I., tor 
healtli.— Major F. L. Biirnian, 1st Nat. Vet Bat 
—Lieut J. H. RcAertson, Uth N.I., for health.— 
Fns. C. K. Mackenzie, 62d N.L, for health (his 
furl, to N.S. Wales concellcd).— 1,5. Lieut L. E. 
Duval, 27th N.I., fur health.— Lieut W. Beau- 
mont, 23d N.L, for health.— 22. Assist Sum. 
Alex. Stuart, for bcslth.- April 5. Ens. H. 1*. 
Ilillyard, 14th N.L, for health.— 15. Ens. Chas. 
Young, Madras Euros, regt, for health. — Lieut. 
Col. V. Ileiiilersoii, Madras Europ. regl. (to em- 
bark from western coast).— 19. Lieut. A. E. Nis- 
hett, Madras Ehiropu regt, for health (to embark 

from Bombay) 22. Majfir II. W. Hodges, 34th 

L.lnf. (to embark from ditto).— 2d-Lleut J. Pa- 
trlckson, 3d bat. artil., for health.— 26. Assist 
Surg. J. Bell, for health.— 2!). Assist. Surg. John 
Adam, zlllah of Cuddapah, tor health.— ^ay 3. 
Lieut. E. W. Kenworthy, 23d L.1nr., for health. 
—13. Capt. W. H. Smith, 15th N.L, for health 
<to proccctl Rom Cape of Good Hope).— 2U. Capt 
C. Swanstnii, 24th N.L— 24. Capt. W. Sinclair, 4th 
L.C.— Lieut J. J. M. Anderson, 45th N.L, for 
health.- 27. Lieut. G. Hall, artil., for health <to 
embark from Ooinliay).— Ens. C. F. Compton, 
4Hth N.L, for health.— 31. Ens. W. F. Cooke, 
Sbth N.I., for one year, on private affairii.— Capt 
W. E. Litchfield, 6th L.C., tor one year. 

To Capo of Good Hope.— March 4. Col. J. Pren- 
dergast, 3Ulh N.L, mil. auditor gen., for two 
years, for he.ilt)i (eventually to Now Holland). 

To Sew South IFafes.— April 29. Lieut. W. C. 
Onslow, 44th N.L, for twdvemonths, on private 
aflUrs. 


n Sso.— March 29. Lieut R. Deacon, Ifiti 
N.L, until 1st Jan. 1832, for health.— April I 
Cant. H. Coyle, 28th N.L, for six months, to 
health.— 26. Assist Surg. J. R. Gibb, of the Ju 
dicial estah. at Mosullpatam, until 1st April lB3ii 
for health.— May 10. Lieut, and AcU. J. W. Rum 
yisuit. Journ.f N . S. Vol 6 Nu.23. 


NT, 44th N.I., for afac moiltlifc for 
Lieut F. OanieU. 18th N.L, for twelve manfhs. 
for health '.from Bombay).— 44. Lieut R. Lam- 
bert, 16th N.L, for health. untUSOth April 1832. 

To return hi Modiws.— March 8. Ens. J. W. 
Farran, 25tli N.I., for three months, for health. 

To Benga/.— April 13. Assist Burg, J. W. Mdl* 
lardpt (already at Calcutta) to xemau till 3lst Aug. 
1831, on private affairs. 

Citneelipd.— The leave of Capt F. Band, «f 
artil., to llcngaL— The leave of Lieut John Ger- 
rard, of 45th N.L, to Europe. 


SHIPPING. 

Anivals. 

Aprtl 0. William Wilson, Landale, from Penang. 
— 13. David Clarke, Vilcs, from Singapore.- 16. 
Serhudda, Patrick, Rom Mauritius. — 17. AotartSf 
Murray, from Bourlion.— 21. Virginia, HuUodk, 
Rom Bombay.— 24. C^iprieom, Smith, Rom Mau- 
ritius and Trlncomallce. — 27. Fifluhire, Crawley, 
from Amherst ; and Htircules, Wilson, from Pe- 
nang.— 20. Chruduip, 1 irathom, from London and 
Cajie.— Mf»»/ 1. .-ilvTinidrr, W^c, from Bourbon. 
— ^9. Haiush ship Si'n.'rn, Durd, from Cape and 
Ceylon.— 11. 11. C. !». Thames. Forbes, from Lon- 
don. — 12. Highl'tnd Chief, Fermie, from Siam, 
Singapore, At — 16. lieaource, Shuttleworth, 
from New .South Wales (with hcad-iiuarters of 
H.M. 57th regt.)— 16. Caudmo, Tregartha, from 
Calcutta. — lit. H. M. S. Ciorodtle, Montague, Rom 
Trinromallet . - 22. Drotiunn, M'Kensle, from 
Calcutta.— 3.x Vheasnnt, M'Callum, Rom Mau- 
ritius and I'rliienniallee.— 24. M. C. S. Hepulse, 
Gribhic, Rom London.— 28. H. M. S. Caleutta 
(84), Fther, and H. M. S. Chattenger, Prceinan- 
tle, both from Bombay.— 29. 11. C. sloop of war, 
Ciwte, Pe)iper, from llombay and Ceylon.— 40. 
Ceotgten/i,Tu11iH, from ('alnitUi.— Jtma 1. Aurora, 
Owen, Rom London and Cape; and Franees 
Charlottr, Coghlon, Rom Isle of France.— 4. 
Planter, Steward, from London and Ceylon. 

Departures. 

April 2. ILM.S. Satethtp, Parker* on a craiaet 
and Amencan ship ilcurgian. Land, for Cal- 
cutta. —23. Vuginta, Hullork, for Calcutta. 
— 27. WUhnm Wilson, Landale, for CalcuUa.— 30. 
Serbudda, Patrick, for Cnlaitta. — May Alw- 
ander. Wake, for Cnvciong.— 7> Capricorn, >mlth, 
tor Calcutta.— 19. Robarts, Murray, for Calcutta. 
—11. David Oarke, Viles, for IkUcutta. — 15. 
H.C.S. Thames, Forbes, for Calcutta.- 17. F<R- 
shire, Crawley, for Calcutta.— 40. Sorden, Burd, 
for Calnitta.— 25. Drongan, McKensle, for Mau- 
ritius.— 29. Caroline, Tregartha, for New South 
Wales.— 39. H.C.S. Itepulse, Giibble. for Cal- 
cutta.— 31. H.C. sloop of war Coote, Pepper, for 
New South Wales.— June 3. H.M.S. Calrutta (84), 
Fisher, for England.— 11. Aurora, Owen, for 
Calcutta. — 12. Planter, Steward, for Calcutta. — 
15. Ceorgiana, Tullis, for London. — 19. Claudine, 
Hoall'om, for London. 

FreigM to London (June 19)— Dead weight £4; 
light go^t£6. Ids. to £7. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


ManA IS. At Tranquebar, Uie lady of LkuL 
L. E. Duval, 27tli N.L, of a son. 

22. At Darwar, ihe lady of Asaist. Suig. Wm. 
Ker Hay, of a son. 

28. At Jaulnah, the lady of UeuL E. Willis, 
28th N.I., of a son. 

29. At Ootacamunil. on the Nelleherry Hills, 
the lady of Lieut. Wm. Gompertx, of a son. 

30. At Madras, the lady of M^Jor laacke, of a 


3L At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. W. Ling- 
ford, 5l8t N.I., of a SOD. 

— At Bangalore, the lady of J. H. Thomu, 
Eaq., 7th L.C., of a daughter. 

April 2. At Baiupilore. the lady of Dr. Ricks, 
horse artillery, or a daughter. 

3. At Madras, thewife of Mr. H. Blacker, of a 


(T) 
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[ITot. 


S. At CaimanoTe, the lady of Capt. Roaa, ISth 
N.I.> of a dauf^htcr. 

a. At Trlchincnmly, the lady of Capt. Percival 
Orownei of H.M. 4l8trefTt., or aeon. 

1(L At Sccuniterabadt the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Blphiiutone, of a son. 

— At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. H. Lee, 
11th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Bangalore, Mrs. J. White, of a son. 

12. At Clifiigteput. the lady of Andrew N. Ma- 
grath. Esq., of a son. 

At Madras, Mrs. David Dalton, of a diiiigh- 

1.*). At the eovemment house, Madras, the lady 
of C. M. Lushington, Esq., of a daughter. 

14. At Salem, the Indy of (1. S. lltMifwr, Esq., 
Madras rivll serv Ire, of a son. 

I. *}. At Palaveram, the lady of Lieut. Murken- 
aie, 5th N.I., of a son. 

— At Madras, Mrs. Paul Joseph, of a son. 

1C. At Madras, the lady of l.reut. T. G. Silver, 
20th N.I., of a dsiughter. 

18. At Madras, the lady of the Res’. F. J. Dar- 
rah, A.M., rhaplain of Dlark Town, of a son 
and heir. 

— At Mysore, Mrs. E. llaycs, of a son. 

19. At Dangalor^', the wife of Mr. It. Rutter- 
fleld, ineilical cstab., of a son. 

22. At Madras, Mrs. Henry Doll, of a danghter. 

29. At Kotagherry, the lady of K. 11. Tlioinas. 
Esq., tlvliservu-e, of a son. 

— At Ootarauiund, Mrs. C. D’Santos, of a 
daughter. 

29. At Madras, the lady of Thomas Prender- 
gast. Esq., Madras tlvilseriice, of a son. 

— At Madras, the wife of Mr. J. J. Mackertlch, 
of a daughter. 

May 1. At St. Thomas’s Mount, the lady of the 
Rev. James Wright, of a son. 

7* At Arcot, the lady of B. W. Cumberlegc, 
Esq., 7th L.C., of a aon. 

a At Bellary, the lady of Maj >r J.P> James, 2d 
rest., of a daughter. 

10. At Bellary, Mrs. DeGrayter, of a daughter. 

II. At Vellore, the lady of Capt. W. Maileod, 
,95th N.I., of a daughter. 

12. At Jaulnah, the lady of Lieut. J. II. Gun> 
thorpe, horse artillery, of a daughter. 

14. At Vepery, Mrs. W. W. Wilkins, of a son. 

22. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Augustus 
Clarke; dmuty assist, com. gen., of a son. 

96. At Madras, the lady of C. Gulchard, Esq., 
daughter. 

27* At Quflon, thclady of W. Huxham, Esq., of 
a child, still-bom. 

28. At Cuddalore, Mn. Manuel D. Vaz., of a 
daughter. 

31. At Bangalore, the lady of A. Wilkinson, 
Esq., N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Palaveram, the lady of Capt. Andrew 
Fraser, 45th N.I., of a son. 

June 2. At Vlaagapatam, the lady of Lieut, Os- 
wald Bell, 12th nX. of a daughter. 

.9. At Ootacamund, the lady of Wm. Douglas, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

5. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. G. C. Whit- 
lock, .9Cth N.L, of a son. 

Lately. On board the off the 

Cape of Good Hope, Mrs. Minchen, of a daughter. 


MAURlaCFS 

March 29. At Cuddalore, F. A, West, Esq., of 
the civil service, to Anne Augustine, widow of the 
late Rev. H. Allen. 

28. At Gopaulpoor, near Gaiijam. Lieut, and 
Adj. Shepherd, 1st bat. pioneers, to Catherine 
Bliiabeth, youngest daughter of W. J. Culley, 
Esq. 

April 2. At Samulcottab, Lieut, and A4J. W. E. 
L. Evelyn, 41st N.I., to Henrietta Franrn, daugh- 
ter of (Tapt Mathews, late of the 97th N.I. 

4. At Vepery, Assistant Apothecary W. Weir to 
MiisAnn Davis. 

6. At St. Thomd, Mr. Francis Lovery to Miu 
Harriet Helen Maijum. 

9. At Madras, A. Shlrrefs, Esq., ist. batt nio- 
neen, to Mary Agnes, eldest daughter of the late 
Edward Rist, ESq.. of the Indla-House, and 
neice to the archdearon. 

21. .At Madras, Capt. Westmp Watkins to 
Catherine Amelia, ddAt daughter of Lieut. Cul. 
John Briggs. 

27« At Scrundetabad, Capt. R. Alexander, iwstat. 
qu. mast. gen. L. F. D. H. S. F.. to Charlotte, 


eAdest daughter of Major J. Stewart, OrltMt teal- 
dentat the court of H. H. the Nlaaui, 

May 6. At Madura, Mr. A. Meneand, aoslstaut 
surveyor, to Matllda/youngest daughter of Lieut. 
T. Brunton, of the Carnatic European Veteran 
Battalion. 

At Madiu, Mr. R.W. CaieleM to Miss Mary 
Tulloh. 

30. At Pondicherry, Edward Gordon, Esq., of 
Myrtle Grove, Madras, to Matilda, daughter of 
Augustus Seguiii, Esq. 

— At Vepery Mr. George Winter, master tailor, 
t o Jul ia, only daughter of the late Mr. Thranos 

1. At Madras, Mr. Joseph Venant to Miss 
Anne Theodora Kentish. 

9. At Madras. R. McDowell, Esii.. H. H. N. in- 
fantry, to Anna Maria, youngest dnughter of the 
late Lieut. Col.G- A. Muat, of this estabUshment. 


nXAIHS. 

UarOi 21. At Punganoor, Mr. Daniel Vander- 
wnrt, in his a7th year. 

22. At Miuiras, Mrs. C. C. Filsiient, rebel of 
the late Capt. P. F. Filsjient, or H.M. Meurou 
regiment, aged 75. 

:il. At Chirnnde, Lieut. Duncan Flytcr, of the 
'4lBt regU N.L 

April 1. At Paulghautclierry, Mrs. Charlotte 
Akers, aged .Vi. 

.1. At rraiiQuelnr.^Ekonora Augusta, tliini 
daughter of tliC late colonel Stndier, of his 
Danish majesty’s service. 

4. At Bellary, in his forty-ninth year. Colonel 
Edward Winterton Snow, C.IL, and commaiulliig 
the Button. He distinguished himself at Assaye 
and Argauin, and at Mabldpore, where he led, in 
a manner never to be forgotten, the memorable 
charge of the rifle corns, contributing Its full 
share to the fortune of the day, almost at the cost 
of its own extermination. He was subsequently, 
in lugh staff employ to the eastward, and was ex- 
pecting removal from Bellary to still higher com- 
mand, when death arrested his career. 

— At Mysore, John Hilary Welsh, son of Mr. 
Welsh, of SerlngapaUm, aged 19. 

(L At Wallajahhod, Sophia Jessy, daughter of 
Capt. W. Cotton, 19th N.L, aged 4 years. 

7. At Madras, Capt. E. S. Dkluon, 1st native 
veteran battalion. 

8. At Trlchlnopoly (two hours after the birth of 
a son), Frances Ashly, wife of Capt. Percival 
Browne, of H.M.4lBt regt. 

9. At Madras, Mr. Joseph Jacobs, of the Male 
Free School, 45. 

10. At Madras, Mrs. Jessey Blacker, wife of Mr. 
H. Blacker, after chikl-birth. 

21. At Madras, in her 2Uth year, Eliza, eldest 
daughter of Mr. J. J. Simon, and niece to the late 
John Shaw, Esq. 

— At Madras, Mr. Anthony Caflkrey, aged 51. 

25. At Vepery, of liver complaint, Harriet, 

thinl daughter of the late Capt. R. Allan, aged 9 
years. 

27> At Bellary, after a short but severe illncsa. 
CapL J. J. Moss, of H.M. 48th regt 

3IK At Vellore, T. Appavoo Moodellar, manager 
In the Fort Aibutant’s Oflice at Vellore. 

May 1. At St. Thom4, John Nixon, Esq., for- 
merly am.vjor in hts Majesly’s service. He ierv«l 
in the West Indies, at Wabmeren, and was on the 
staff of Sir ijllln Nighlngale, both in the Penin- 
sula war and when he was Commander-in-chief at 
Bombay. He was afterwords deputy adjutant go- 
neml at Java, and for some time private secretary 
to Sir Evan Nqiean. In 1819 he went to Europe 
broken in health, and in 1822 left the army, short- 
ly after which he returned to this country in the 
hope of obtaining dvil employment, and succeed- 
ed durJim the government of Sir Thomas Munro. 

2. At RogMautpoorum, in the Nlaam'ii temto- 
rles, of Jungle ruver, Lieut. James Colin Dur- 
den, ,99th regt. N.L, and assist surveyor Hy- 
derabad survey. 

4. At Vellore, Charlotte AugusU, daughter of 
the laU Dr. Alexander Martin, of SlngaiKire, aged 
3 years. 

5. At St. Thomd, Anne, daughter of the Rev. 
7. J. Darrah. aged 1 year. 

IJ. At Cannanore, m his 27th year. Mr. J> W. 
Hall, late of the prlnciiial collector’s establish- 
ment at Mangalore. 

12. At Nagpore, Harry Berry, eldest son of 
Lieut Darby, 22d regt., aged 3 yean. 
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1.1. At Pulicat, Lieut John Suiith, late of the 
Ul«t reiit 1 pht infantry. 

— At nGlIary, Maritarct Ann. wife of Qu. Mast. 
Serj. J. L. Degrayter, 8(1 N.I. 

Lri. At M.tdnis, n/jpil 20, Selina Hnsaiina, rclirt 
of the l.ite r. n. \V. liiiies, Esq. 

Ifi. \t MadriiR, ?«1rs.()h(l.'im. wifeof M. Obdani, 
Eoci., 1 iLfreMdcia of i’uhriil, a^fd .n. 

— At ]*.daiiicnttah, Qu. Maht. .Serj. Thomas 
.lones, 1st rci't. N.I. 

lit. At I'jlaverain, James W.iHaco, Esq., captain 
in thc8:bl rtf^t of light infatiUy. 

— At Te'ilirherry, in his 40Lh yrnr. Mr. .T. 
Andrew, third welter of the l*ay Olfict' at t'anna- 
iMtre. 

22. At P.ilamrottah, ('arolincSar.ih. daughUT of 
t’apt. J. 1). \wdry. 1st re-rt N.I. 

2.1. At Miidrn.., Micluu,! D. BarcKxn, Esq., mer- 
chant, •tgi'il .12. 

— At Madras, J.imcs Vetth, Esq., surpenn of 
11. M. ship i'rontdtle, mid late of Il.M. siiip Slatutv. 

24. \t Masuhiutain, t.ipt. llithanl Cuzins.4i)Lh 
legt. N.I. 

2.A. At Mndr.is, of child birth, lrmdln.i, wife 
of Mr. M. n’Uo.s.irio. 

2(i. At Vizagapatain, Unit. Wm. N. Fnrlcscue. 
of the (Jnrnatic Europe.iii Veteran llattalion 

2H. At VValhiingaliady, of inflammation of the 
Iiowcis, succeeding a violent attack of epidemic 
cholera, ICtis. Jiistiniaii Hnynsford Drought, of 
the Z-Ath Tcfft. N.I. 

2!). At Outacamuiid, Helen, wife of Henry 
Dukinsoii, Esq., of the civil service. 

.Ill At Shc'c'inoh, Capt. John Edward Chauvel, 
of the I.Ath rugt. N.I. 

Juno I. At Egniore, Mr. Thomas Turnbull, as- 
sistant revenue burveyor, ngt'd AJ. 

.1. At M.i(1r.sb, Eieanora, youngest daughter of 
Mr. Kranris Isaac, jeweller, aged t> years. 

4. At Madras, VciiibankuiT) Klstniah Uramiii, a 
rcspcrbilile merchant, aged fid. 

!l. .M Mairas, Mrs. (‘ecllla Anne Cnmer, aged 
1i), wifeof Mr. C. ^.Collier, of the Governnient 
U.ink. 


liomhai?. 

(;IVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

TerriUirtnl DriMirtmant, 

March 1!). Mr.W. C. Andrews, acting fust asbis- 
tanttoprliiiipal cidlcctor nf isurat. 

April SS. Mr. E. Montgomerie, llrbt assistant to 
piincliial collector In Coiicon. 

Map HI Mr. II. P. Malet, assistant to Junior 
principal cnlk-ctnr of Poona. 

Mr. W. E. Frere, assistant to principal collector 
nf burat. 

Mr. A. t'ampell, ditto ditto. 

IP. Mr. Henry V'oung, jun., assistant to collec- 
tor of sea customs In Uuzerat. 

June 2. Mr. R. K. Pringle, first assistant to prin- 
cipal collector of 


SHIPPING. 

Arrh'ols. 

May 1. Gairaumt, Kincaid, tram Greenock,— 
2. Il.f. sloo|i of war Trirutfr, Wells, frotii Daasa- 
tinre ~2. liinaf/rth, M'.'lpin. from Greenock — 
d.iLKMiiviiir'r//’, W ddridge, from London. — !l. Nn- 
(‘•nn, Guenn, from lloiiilvin. — ll. l.C.-S. Jttick- 
inffUnmAhiir, filjsspoole, from London, add 
II.M.s. Siitrlhw, Parki'r, from Triiuoinallee. — 
Kk Flifin^ Fish, Oardii'T, fnim t’alicut. — 21. 
Il.C.s. Mnrtiuis of linntly, lime, from I.oiidon. 
— :o. ('/nil leg Kerr, Bro'de, fioiii London. — ;il. 
il.C\.'s. liii/er of Suiigp.r, Whltlieail, from London. 
-Juiir 1. ll.C. brig of war Ku/ihrati’g, Denton, 
from Mal.iUar roosU— 2. UniuorAe, Diilhie, from 
tilasgow. 

Drisutuies. 

May 1. Il.f’. hliHip of wa’' Pepi»er, for 

New .Soufli Wales.— ft. Chwland, IlaveWk, f»>r 
LJverpixd.— 1 1 . Neirtun, ilisnig, i'oi London.— 

H. #>!/■ John. Hue 111 id, H.ig, for Liverpool — 

I. *!. Il.M. leipiitly lauiuhi'd <dilp Culeutta, (fl4), 
Fisher, for Madr.is and England; and II.M.S. 
Chilh‘'ifii‘i , l'if‘.,.ik<uitla, for M..dras. — 2U> Hnhcit, 
M liitU II, for London. 


Freight to l/mdun (May 111) £U. 13s. pet Ion. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


April 4. At Bomhay, the lady nf A. N. Shaw, 
Esq., of A son. 

2d. At Ahmednugf'iir, the lady of Lieut. '1 > 
Cleather, (|r. in.ib. Golandauze baL of artillery, 
of adiuightcr. _ 

24. At Datioo'ip, iholndv of Lieut. J. S, Rani- 
s', 4th .N.I., atlmg major of bria.dlti Konkan, 
of a son. 

8B. At U.lgaum. the lady of Lieut. Cates, 
1I.M. Zflih regt., of a soil. 

27. At the Btiooj rLsideiuy. the lady of Lieut. 
Col. Henry Poilinger, of 11 son. 

May 3. At Bombay, the lady of Oeorge .Adam, 
Eisq., of n daughter. 

— At M.'iilignum, the lady of Major W. Nixon, 
oflhelMth N.I., nf a (laughter. 

7. At l^oona, the la(ly of Lu ut. Thos. i’robyn, 
of a son. 

y. At Bombay, the widow of the late Mr. Chss, 
Seitz, of A BOik 

31. At Bombay, the lady of Lieut. Goodfdlow, 
engineers, of a daughter. 


m.vkhia(;ks. 

April \2. At Surat, Mr. W. M. Kelly, sub cm-' 
>.Ldaiit surveyor and builder, to Miss A.M. Major. 

14 At Bombay, John Warden, fisq., of tlic 
CM tl ^airvice, to Han let, second daughter of Lieut. 
Co!. Ia>dwirk, Bonibayarmy. 

31. At Bonilny, Mr II. A. Used, clerk, presi- 
dency Nagpore, to Miss Nan^ Durham, daughter 
of the late Mr. Assist. Surg. Durham. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Otetle, MayG, Iffll.— Go/uniftiwas J?af- 
tahon. Lieut. C. R. Rowan to be adj., v. Prother 
proc^lng to Europe; date 2Rth AprlL 
(irk N.r. Lieut. R. Forquharto be a(^., v. Gra- 
ham dec. t and Ens. C. S. Mant to bequ. moaL. 
and interp. in Hlndoostanee language, v. Farqu- 
har; date S3d April. 

lOM N.L Capt. C. F. Halt to be mqior, and 
Lieut J. O. Hume to bo capt, in sue. to Bcllaals 
invalided 1 date 27th April 1831. — Supemum. 
Lieut C. A. Echalos admitted on effective strength 
from abovedate, v. Hume prom. ■ 

Mi^or S. Powell to be a^. gen. of army, with 
official rank of lleut col., (tom date of departure 
of Lieut. Col. Altchlson for Europe. 

Capt. J. Keith to act oiadj. general of army until 
further ofdcn. 


Feb. 21. At Colaba, Capt. Molyneux Duliymple, 
of H.M. 4(ltli regt. end of Fordil and Clefanil in 
Scotland. 

April 7. At Molligauro, of liver complaint, 
Lieut. Thomas Sutton, of the regt. of artillery. 

ogl'd 27. 

il. At Mursole, Mr. Thos. Hume, aged 49. 

15. At Baroda, Mr, James Chase, 8grafi7. 

If). At Bombay, F. W. Jones, Esq , of the 
dvU service, seotm son of Lieut. Gen. Sir Rich. 
Jona, K.C.B., aged 22. 

22. At Bombay, Lieut. Graham James Graham, 
odj. 6th rest. N.L, aged 2.'!. 

May 8. Near Panapaudy, sixteen miles S.B, of 
Manantoddy, P. Saunders, Esq., of Bombay, on 
route to the Nellghemes. „ , 

«. AtNahr Hamlet, on the Mahableswur HlUs, 
Matilda, only daughter of Lieut. Col. A. Robert- 
Km. resident at Satarah, ogedflyoaK 

3a On outpost at Kallam, in the Southern Cm- 
kon, Ena. Alfred Wardle, 4thiegt. N.L, aged 24. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East-India /Touse, Sept. 28. 

A Quarterly General Court of Proprie- 
tors of East-Iiidia Stock was this day 
held, pursuant to charter, at the Com- 
pany’s house in Lcadenhall Street. 

The minutes of the last conrt haring 
been read ; 

The Chairman (R. CampboU, esq.) Irid 
before the eouvt a series of papers which 
had been presented to Parliament since 
the meeting of the last general court ; also 
a Hst of Riiperannuatioiis that had been 
granted dining the same period. 

PILGBIM TAX. 

1^. Poynder said, it would, no doubt, 
^ in the recollection of gentlemen, that 
it was now about twelve months since he 
had had the honour of proposing a motion 
in that court, which had reference to the 
^bute levied by the British government 
in India at the different temples in that 
country, and also on the pilgrims resorting 
to those temples. His short object in 
making tliat motion was, to call on the 
Court of Directors to introiluee such steps 
as they might think proper for the direc- 
tion of the government abroad, in dealing 
with these two particular points. It would 
be equally in the recollection of gentle- 
men, that he had lost the motion which 
he at that time submitted to the court ; 
bntAio for from having cause of regret on 
that account, he felt, on the contrary, 
every reason to be satisfied with bis at- 
tempt on that day ; liecause it had elicited 
from the then hon chairman, Mr. AstcII, 
whom he did not now see in the court (than 
whom a more useful or a more excellent 
man did not exist), and from one or two 
of his hon. colleagues, a statement, that 
the sul^ect had been under the consideiu- 
ti<Mi of the executive body, and he was 
assured also that it would receive still fur- 
ther attention. They felt it to be a ques- 
tion of vital importance to the welfare of 
the country at large ; and they declared 
tliat their attention should be promptly 
directed to the subject. Ibis statement 
gave sincere pleasure to himself and to 
those who acted with him on that occa- 
sion. His object now was, to inquire of 
the hon. chairman, whether, in the course 
of last year, any thing had been done, with 
reference to this sul^ject, by the hon. 
Court of Directors ? Whether any in- 
structhms had gone out to India relative 
to this tax? and) if audi were the case, 
whet had been the result of those instruc- 
tions. 

The Chairmm.-^1 have to atate, thati 
since the motion of the bon. piof^tor, 


I am not aware that any instructions haver 
been sent out on the subject. 

Mr. Right/ begged leave, with all hu- 
mility, to express his great surprise at tlur 
answer which bail thus been given to the 
question of the hon. proprietor ; because 
he, however nnwortliily, had taken a part 
in the deliate on this subject ; and he 
must say, that he was astonished when he 
found that the court came to n decision 
hostile to the motion of the hon. proprie- 
tor.' On the day to which the hon. pro- 
prietor had alluded, he was led to suppose, 
from the statement of tlie hon. Chairman^ 
and of two or three other Directors, that 
the subject luid occupied the attention of 
the executive body^^and that measures 
would be taken, in unison with the feel- 
ings of that court and the tinauimous sen.- 
timent of the country, to put an end to- 
the practice complained of. This was a 
question of great importance- it nas b 
question of the deepest moral importance. 
It affected the public at large, not merely 
of India, but of the whole liritisb empire- 
The eloquent, argumentative, and ener- 
getic speech of the hon. proprietor on this 
subject, could not be forgotten. It u))- 
peared to him— it appeared to every one 
who hod paid attention to the subject, 
that this practice aflixed a roost foul aiiit 
disgraceful stain on our system of rule in 
India. Brief, but em])hatie were the words 
of the hon. proprietor who brought for- 
ward the motion, on this point. *' We,. 
Christians,” said he, ** we, piofcssing to 
be a Christian community, are participa- 
tors in a revenue derived from tlie most 
abominable system of idolatry that ever 
debased and degraded human nature!’* 
He (Mr. Rigby), actuated by those ago- 
nizing feelings which the speech of the 
hon. proprietor was so well calculated to 
excite, h^ declared, and he now' repeated 
the declaration, that he w'oiild ratlier that 
his dividends should sink to the bottom of 
the ocean, sooner than that they should 
be discharged from so disgraceful, he would 
say, so impious a source as this. He felt 
this sentiment the more strongly at the 
present time, when blasphemous publica- 
tions were disseminated in all directions— 
when they were scarcely punished at all— 
when, he lamented to say, men standing 
high in rank and character argued, from a 
false liberality, that persons lending them- 
selves to such demoralizing publications 
ought not to be punished. He thought 
that, at such a time, they were idTorduig a 
matter of argument to such individuus, 
when they thus openly encouraged idola- 
try, 1^ realizing a revenue drawn from so 
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inapura a Byfltem. He hoped, therefore, 
that amongst the powerful and anxious 
claims which their dominions in India 
pressed upon them, the paramount claim 
would not lie furf^otten, namely, that of 
discountenancing, instead of supporting, 
an atrocious system, the mere mention of 
which would be enough to make lumianity 
shudder. He trusted that serious atten- 
tion would be paid to something more 
than the mere realization of dividends or 
profits; he meant that a due regard should 
he manifested, not only for the temporary 
wcihire, hut also for the morals of the 
great Indian community, which Provi- 
dence had placed under our sway (hear, 
hear ! ) When the Biitish nation was pay- 
ing such large sums to foreign countries 
for the purpose of putting down the slave 
trade, were they to be branded with irre- 
ligion and hypocrisy, because the Company 
lent themselves to the continuance of an 
idolatrous worship ! Let them, he would 
say, while the whole political world was 
struggling for political advantages— let 
them not forget to look forward to some- 
thing infinitely dearer and more important. 
Without exposing himself to the censure 
of being too moral or too religious— if, 
indeed, a man could he either — he felt it 
to be his duty to call the serious attention 
of that court, and of the country in gene- 
ral, to a subject which appeared to him to 
be fraught with the deepest interest ( hear, 
hear / ) 

EXFKNSR OF ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Captain Cowan wished, before the pro- 
prietors separated, to cull the attention 
of the Court to a subject which had 
created some public animadversion, but 
which, he believed, had been rather ex- 
aggerated in the statements which he had 
seen. It was said that the Court of 
Directors were in the habit of putting the 
proprietors to very great and needless 
expense on account of eating and drink- 
ing. Breakfasts and luncheons were 
constantly given in that house, and din- 
ners, at least once a-wcek, were pro- 
vided at the Loudon Tavern at the ex- 
pense of the proprietors. {Laughter.) 
The statements to which he alluded 
further averred, that all day long eating 
and drinking was carried on to a great 
extent in the house ; and that there was, 
in consequence, a large consumption of 
sugar and ten and bread and butter. {Much 
laughter.) It was also said that the direc- 
tors gave very grand and sumptuous en- 
tertainments to govcmors-general, gover- 
nors, and commanders-in-chief, on the 
occasion of their going abroad. 

Mr. Weeding.—l submit to the hon. 
proprietor, whether, in a general court, 
and without any notice, he can proceed 
with this subject. The hon. proprietor 
takes for granted that which he happens 


to have seen or heard stated elsewhere ; 
and he hopes for the acquiescence of the 
gcncrul court while he dmws tJieir atten- 
tion to^ mntters which appear to be very 
trifling indeed {hear ^ hear 1) 'lliis course, 
as I have before observed, the lion, pro- 
prietor chooses to take, without having 
given any previous notice. As a meniher 
of this court, the lion, proprietor uould 
achieve his object in a much better man- 
ner by iip])Iyiiig for iiifunimtion, in the 
first instHiicc, to the directors. 

The Chairman said, thwr the hon. pro- 
prietor had apprized him of his inten- 
tion. A statement certainly had gone 
forth, connected with this subject (a ino‘<t 
incorrect one. however), in which ex- 
ceedingly great blame was attached to the 
directors. That being the ca'^e, and as 
the charge was perfectly capable of refu- 
tation, tlic hon. proprietor had better 
make his statement now. He, therefore, 
hoped that the hon. pro]>rietor would 
persevere. 

Captain Gowan continued. — So long as 
there was an impression abroad tliat the 
Court of Directors were guilty of a breach 
of economy, he felt it to be his duty to 
express his feelings on the subject. He 
believed that the amount which those 
entertainments was supposed to cost, was 
extremely exaggerated in the public mind 
—and that circumstance alone, was, he 
thought, a good reason for bringing the 
subject forward. He was going on to 
say, when he was interrupped, that ex- 
travngent entertainments, it api'eared, 
were given to the governor-general, gover- 
nors, and commuriders-iii -chief, and other 
high ofliicers, to which his Majesty’s 
ministers and various distinguished per- 
sonages were invited. Now, as Such 
entertainments could not be of very fre- 
quent occurrence, he had no objection to 
make against them, except as to the 
style and manner in which tliey were con- 
ducted. The hire of plate at the dinner 
given to Lord W. Bentinck a as said to 
have cost ^400 or ifoOO ; that certainly 
was an enormous sum for the mere use 
of that article. Acconling to his view 
of the matter, the strongest reasons for 
the discontinuance of this superfluous 
expense were, first, that the Company 
were deeply in debt; next, the depre- 
ciated value of their stock in the market ; 
and, lastly, the prevention which, pro 
tantOt this system opposed to the due 
reward of old and meritorious servants — 
and to the relief, which, were^ not so 
much money thus wasted, might be 
granted to the widow and the fatherless 
in many cases. They all must iwollect 
how frequently the Court of Directors 
were under the painful necessity of re- 
sisting strong claims on their liberality,— 
he miglit even say on their benevolence. 
To his own knowledge) a very proper 
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occasion had some time since occurred 
for the exercise of their liberality^nay, 
he would assert, that, in the case to 
whidi he nlliided, justice called on them 
to in'erfere— yet the directors were obliged 
to dismiss the application, because he 
iHilievcd that they were not able, from 
liimncial considerations, to comply with 
it. lie referred to the case of Dr. Gil- 
christ, the first orieutal philologist in the 
world — a man second to none as a lexi- 
cographer and lin^ist. Yet, notwith- 
standing the sacrifices he htid made — 
notwithstanding all he had done to merit 
the jtatronage of the Company— he was 
})ensioned off, in his old age, with a ])ro- 
vision so scanty that he was ashamed to 
mention it That meritorious, and in 
every sense of the word, most respect- 
able gentleman, received no more, as a 
literary pension, than £120 a year. 
Now, it was mainly through Dr. Gil- 
christ’s labours that they had arrived at 
an accurate knowledge of the colloquial 
language of India ; and, therefore, he 
considered that the reward granted to 
Dr Gilchrist was very inadequate to his 
services. He was the more confirmed 
in that opinion, when he looked at the 
amount of pensions, set down in their 
book, granted for services far less im- 
portant. Dr. Gilchrist was invited by 
the Marquis Wellesley to assist him in 
founding the college of Fort William — 
and he was promised £700 u-year, after 
five years’ service. 

Mr. Poynder rose to order. It ap- 
peared to him that the introduction of a 
motion on the subject of refreshments 
and entertainments was intended, by a 
side-wind, to bring forward the case of 
Dr. Gilchrist, which ought to be done on 
regular notice of motion. He could not 
sec any connection between the two 
subjects. 

Captain Gowan proceeded. The hon. 
proprietor would find, if he would allow 
him to proceed— if he would spare him 
from these interruptions— that he was in 
order. If the expense to which lie had 
alluded had been spared, the amount of 
pension granted to Dr. Gilchrist might 
liave been increased; therefore he con- 
tended tliat the two sulgects were not 
disconnected from each other. Dr. Gil- 
christ, in consequence of his having been 
called on by Marquis Wellesley to assist 
in founding the College of Fort William, 
liad given up all his commercial piinuits, 
which wen, at the time, highly advan- 
tageoua. 

Mr. Wigram rose to order. The pro- 
ceeding of the bon. proprietor was irre- 
gular. If he wished to moke a motion 
to restrain certain expenses, it was ne- 
cessary that he should, in the first in- 
stance, luve a return of what those ex- 
penses were. The hon. proprietor made 


certain statements -relative to those ex- 
penses, and he then went on with other 
matters of a very different nature. As 
to the eulugium upon Dr. Gilchrist, he 
had no objection to hear it at the proper 
time. 

Captain Gowan said lie would, without 
further observation, move — 

“ That there be laid before this court a 
statement, in detail, of the annual expense 
incurred by the East-liidia Company on 
account of tavern dinners provided for 
the directors, and breakfasts and lun- 
cheons taken in the East- India House ; 
also the expense of lights, coals, aiul 
other matters, provided for culinary pur- 
poses ; and also the expense of entertain- 
ments given to governors-generul, gover- 
nors, commanders-in-ebief, &c. on going 
out to, and returning from, India, during 
the present charter.” 

The C/tairman said, be hoped tliat the 
lion, proprietor wouhk be content to take 
ail account of the expanse to which his 
motion referred in the gross, rather tlian 
in detail, as great ditficiilty would be 
found in producing the latter. He would, 
therefore, reiul u statement of the ex- 
penses to w hieli the hon. proprietor hud 
adverted, for the lust year. It appeared, 
then, that during tliut period, the public 
entertainments to governors, 8<c., and the 
refreshments for the directors and pro- 
prietors, — for, be it observed, the latter 
partook of them (hear, hear .0-— amounted 
to £3,407; breakfasts for the directors, 
and other expenses incidental to the esta- 
blishment, £1,117; coals and candles for 
the different oflices,£l,094>. There was no 
expenditure for culinary purposes ; indeed 
there was no such thing as a cook oil the 
establishment (a lawfh); every riitng was 
provided by the taverns. The hon. pro- 
prietor had said, he understood that no 
less than £500 was paid for the biro of 
plate on one occasion. The fact was, 
that all tlie plate used was provided at 
the expense of the tavern-keeper. (Hear, 
hear !) He could not exactly cliarge his 
mind with the expense of the entertain- 
ment to whicli the hon. proprietor hod 
alluded; but he believed that the expense 
of the whole* entertainment was consider- 
ably under the sum which the hon. pro- 
prietor had spoken of as having been 
paid for the hire of plate. (Hear, heart) 
The impression on the hon. jiroprietor's 
mind seemed to be, that the directors 
assembled chiefly to eat and drink» and 
moke merry. It was not lor him to pro- 
nounce any eulogium on that body ; hut 
he believed that hardly any set of man 
could be found, in any station of life, who 
were more abstemious. They were (N^ 
CBsionidly indulged with a cup of cofibe or 
chocolate,— an expense which, he thogghl* 
would scarcely be begrudged to gentle^ 
men whose minds were intensely occu- 
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pled in business, botli early and late. 
(Hear, hettrO In making his observations, 
he was inclined to think that the hoii. 
proprietor proceeded on an erroneous 
impression which prevailed amongst the 
public at large, rather than on the dictates 
of his own heart. (Hear, hear /) He 
hoped that the bon. proprietor, and the 
court in general, would be sati-^fied with 
his statement of the gross amount for the 
last year. (Hear^hrarf) 

Mr. Eighy said, that he had seldom 
borne more pain in his mind, or experi- 
enced more severity of feeling, than he 
was assailed by on this occasion. So much 
WTis he affected, that he could scun*ely 
remain in the court during the cxtraordi- 
nary speech of the hon. proprietor, [ttear, 
hear I) He could assure the court, that 
his language did not convey even a faint 
semblance of the pain which he felt ; be- 
cause he thought that u subject more in- 
finitely beneath the consideration of the 
proprietors, or more degrading to the ho- 
nourable feelings which he was sure they 
entertained, could not possibly hare been 
introduced, (//cor, hear !) - If any part of 
the British public ehr.se to indulge in 
such downright fully, us to attach blame 
to so highly respectable a corpor.ifit)ii, on 
grounds similar to those ndi'anced by the 
lion, proprietor, he certainly did not envy 
them their feelings. Such charges, so 
mean and so little, were enough to drive 
iniblic men from active life, and to make 
them seek refuge in a hermitage. It was 
quite sufiicieiit for jmlilic men to be hmiid- 
ed for prelerring improper persons to fill 
important situations, for conferring such 
situations in older that they might ac- 
quire unjust gains ; and be was sorry to 
say that any such instances (though they 
were very few) had ever occurred. 
But what were they to say of a contemp- 
tible case like this, when the honourable 
feelings of their directors (who might be 
denominated the sovereigns of India) were 
outraged and wounded, by being railed 
on to state what was paid for refresh- 
ments, and what was the cost of the en- 
tertainments given to individuals who were 
proceeding to our eastern possessions, to 
perform high and honourable duties ? 
(Hear, Asar/)— He felt, and he felt with 
pun, that human nature was degraded by 
such a proceeding- He should hope, that 
if any extravagance existed, it would be 
be taken up in its proper place, behind 
the bar ; for he was sure tlmt prudence 
and decency forbade it to be brought be- 
fore that court He was sure, that amongst 
twenty-four directors some virtuous bo- 
soms would he found, to bring fon^'ard a 
subiect of this kind smongst themselves ; 
to put down the practices alluded to by 
Ae hon. proprietor, if there were any 
thing improper in them, instead of stain, 
ing the public records of the general court 


by such a propostion. He was not sin- 
gular in his opinion on this sulpect; and 
he believed there was not a high, gene, 
rous, noble-minded man in that. court, 
who did not participate in the feelings 
which this motion had cxdted in his mind. 
He should hope that the public press 
would not notice the fiict, that such a 
motion was made in that court. He would 
not consent to gratify the pnirient curio- 
sity of those who delighted in slander. 
Let those who called for such documents 
recollect who and what the directors were 
— let them consider how very high the 
executive body stood— let them call to 
mind at how cheap a rate the govcm> 
ment of India was carried on (an empire 
thousands of miles removed from this 
countryl— let them afterwards consider 
how trifling were the indulgences granted 
to the directors— how small their stipend 
(barely siiifieient to defray cooch-hirc) 
—-how constant and sedulous their atten- 
tion to business : let them reflect on these 
points, and then say, whether they regret 
allowing them a little refreshment ?— 
(Hear, hear!) 

(.'aiitain Gowan, in reply, said he was 
sorry that he had excited the wrath of the 
hon. proprietor; but when it appealed 
that these entertainments cost the pro- 
prietors veiy nearly i;6,000 a year, it did 
seem to him not to be so very insignifi- 
cant a matter. He said this the more 
particularly, heeausc they roust borrow 
the means to defniy this expense. It was 
not their own property they were dispos- 
ing of, hut the property of others- How 
much ra*orc to the honour of the East' 
India Company would it he, if they re- 
trenched every particle of extravagniiec. If 
they were prodigal in any thing, let it be 
in rewarding honest merit. He confesed 
that the argument in favour of tliis system 
(lid not reach his understomling. In pri- 
vote life, what, be asked, would be 
thought of that individual, who, w'hile 
indulging in every luxury, did not jiay 
his bills ? A much larger sum than that 
which the hon. chairman had declared to 
be the expense incim'edfor the lust, year, 
had been publicly stated to have been laid 
out in the manner which he had mention- 
ed ; and, so far from being censured for 
the course which he had pursued, he 
thought that he had done a service both 
to the proprietors and directors, by giving 
the latter an opportunity of explaining and 
truly stating the fact. It h^ been ob- 
served, that the directors attended early 
to business, and retired from it at a late 
hour ; and this was urged as a reason for 
allowing them i-cfreshments. Now', he was 
not aw'arc that the directors^ attended 
more closely to business than individuals 
employed under the government did, and 
they laboured for many hours daily at the 
lYeasury, the Admiralty, and the Horse- 
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Guards ; but there was no chocolate, nor 
any thing else ollow^ed, in the way of re- 
refreshment. at the public expense. He 
believed also, that in commercial csta- 
'blishmcnts generally, the attendance of 
parties was as close as it was in the EasU 
liidia House; but no refreshment— no- 
thing whatever of the kind — was allowed 
in those establishments. His Majesty’s 
ministers had lately, very muHi to their 
honour, considerably reduced their own 
salaries. They had relinquished a luige 
portion of those salaries, at the .same time 
that they wera anxious to leave the hum- 
ble and industrious clerk in full posses- 
hiun of his pittance, and to extend as- 
sistance to the \\ idows of former othcers. 
He sincerely w ished that the directors of 
the East-India Company would go and 
do likewise, lly that means they would 
greatly add to their credit nt iiume, 
and eomiriiind the n'spcct and esteem of 
their officers abroad. J ii saying this, he 
begged to be understood, that he <iid not 
wish the salary of jt'aOO to the ehuirman 
and of to the other dircctor.s, to be 

diminished; but he certainly was anxious 
that the expense lor tavern dinners, lun- 
rheons, chocolate, &c. should be reduc- 
ed, because it would enable the directois 


to extend their oharitable grants to de- 
serving individuals. 

Mr. Weeding perfectly agreed in all that 
hud been said by tlie lioii and learned 
proprietor (Mr. Rigby) at the other side 
of the court ; and, therefore, without fur- 
ther obserration, he should move, us an 
amendment, that tills court is perfectly 
satisfied with the statement made by tlic 
bon. cliainnan .” — {Heart ■') 

Capt. Gowan expressed a wish to with- 
draw his motion. 

His request was acceded to, and the 
motion was withdrawn. 

IHE MUSEUM. 

Ca])t. Gowan inquired, what was the 
reason that there was no ealulogiic to the 
Mu.soum ? They had a very able librariuri, 
pud h( thought that it uoiild be a desir- 
able object. if he were eulled on to form a 
projjer eatalogue. At present there was 
no e.italogiie in thence. 

The Chairman said, that a catalogue 
was now in the *‘ourse of jueparation — 
(Hear, hear!) 

The court then, on the question, ad- 
journed. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

* TIJE KI.NC’S I.RVEE.S. ' 

The following hud the honour of being 
presented to hi-. Majesty ; 

September 21 ). 

MaJ. Gen. .Sir Uobert Scot, Madras Infantry, on 
being nonilnaU.il a K.C.D. 

Maj.(H!n. Sir 11 Stratford .Scott, Madras Infan- 
try, (HI being nominated a K.C.l). 

Lieut. -Cot. de Roos, on his promotion. 

Col. Sir Michael McCreagh, Mth Light Infantry, 
on his receiving the honour of knighthood. 

Lieut. T. Muyne, on his return from India. 
iMohnr 5. 

Col. Sir Richard Armstrong, 26tb Regt. on re- 
ceiving the honour of knightheiod. 

Lieut. Bedford, Royal UegL, on his return from 


October 12. 

Capt. R. Lewis, (HHh Regc., on returning from 
India. 

October 19. 

Mr. John l>]unkott, on hit appointment as Soli- 
citor General of New SouUi Wales. 


EXAMINER OF CANDIDATES iOR WRITER. 

SHIPS. 

The Rev. Henry John Rose, B.D., 
Fellow of St John'.s College, Camliridgc, 
hiui been elected Examiner of Candidates 
fur Writerships in the service of the East 
India Company. 

BCSdBN VROPESaORSHIP AT OXFORD. 

The Candidates for the Boden Pro- 


fessorliijir of Sansi'rit, hitherto declared 


are. 


Gr.iveH Chamney I laugh ton, Ksq., late Professor 
of Hindu Literature In the Hon. E. I. Company’s 
College, near Hertford. 

The Rev. Dr. Mill, Principal of Rishop’t Col- 
lege, ('alrutta- 

The Rev. Thomas Proctor, M.A., (late of 
Queen’s College), one of the Hon. K. I. Company’s 
chaplains st Calcutta, and Examiner at Fort 
William. 


F. J. V. Seddeii, Esck, late Interpreter to the 
army employed in the Burmese War. 

Horace H. Wilson, Esq., Secretary to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Ac. 

Alex. Inglis Cherry, Ebi)., late Deputy Tomul 
Translator to the MadTas Government, and now 
of Alban Hail. 

Francis C.Belfour, Esq., M. A. .Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Soii ty of Great Britam and Ireland, 
Ac., and late of Magdalen Hall. 


TE.ST1M0M1AI.R TO EAST-lNDlA COMMANDER. 

Captain John Clarkton. Commander 
of the Ship Bolton. 

Dear Sir . 

Our voyage is now drawing to a close, and as 
It is prolialiiethat some of our party may leave the 
ship immediately on our making tne land, we are 
deslnius, before our separadem takes place, of con- 
veying to you our warmest thanks for your united 
kindness and liberal attention to our IndivttRal 
ond collective comfort during the passage. 

We beg also to oilier, through you, our gisUtude 
to Messrs. Lonehesterand KembalJ, and theoflieers 
of the ship, for the ready manner in whldl they 
have always afforded us their SMlstanoe whAMWf' 
called upon. 

It may b« unbecoming in ui to advert to your 
professional merits, but as «e have hod ampla 
portunily of witnessing your uncoutatg anxiety 
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and unwearied penonal exertionR. during a IioIr. 
teroua voyw. we tn»t we may be permitted to 
add. that thoe have throughout been such aa to 
produce a degree of confidence In our miiidfl. and 
consequent feeling of security <m alloccasiono. that 
have essentially contributed to lighten thean\lety, 
that, to a certain extent. Is inseparable from a long 
■ea voyage, and one which has been performed at 
a moat dangerous season of the year. 

In conclusion, allow us to offbr you, Messrs. 
Lanidiester and Kemball, and the ofllcers of the 
shijiv nur united good wishes for your and their 
weu&re, the hearing of which will be most ratify- 
ing to us, and In iroich we shall always fbel our- 
selves deeply Interested. 

We remain. Yours, very faithfully. 

Signed: Antoinette Ellz. Rodney; Henrietta 
Roiney ; Ann Henden i John Rodney ; Antoinette 
Rodney; Cul. Darley, 50 RegL; Jane Fugion, 
Passengers from Ceylcm. R. Armstro^, Col. H.M. 
goth E%ot: E. Armstrong; J. H. raquharson. 
Bom Civ. Ser.; Paulina Farquharson ; D. L. 
Simson; C. T. Whitfield, Sur. R. A. ; P.B.Reyne, 
Capt. Ceylon Rif.; F. M. Reyne; Ellz. Till; R. 
Kinchant, Capt. Ind. Navy; C. Lancaster. Lieut. 
Mad. Art. ; U. Bourchlcr, Bom. Army ; M. Hill- 
yard, Mad. Army; C. E. Oakes, Mad. (.'iv, Ser. 

Ship Dolton. 5th Sept. 1031. 

Bolton, Entrance of the Channel, 
6th Sept. 1031. 

Ladles and Gentlemen: 

I cannot sufficiently express how gratified I 
feel In the assurance of your approbation, conveyed 
in the letter 1 had the pleasure of receiving yester- 
day. 

Surrounded as I have been by so larr and so re- 
siiectable a party, I considered it only a duW In- 
cumbent on me to promote, to the nest or my 
ptfwer, your security and oomiort; and that I 
should have succeeded so far as to merit this tribute 
of your praise. Is highly flattering to my feelings. 

The cheerfulness with which the inconveniences 
incidental to a long voyage, have been invariably 
met with on your part, claims my shiccre thanks. 

I have communicateid to Messrs. Lanchester arid 
Kemball. and the officers of the ship, your highly 
favourable opinion and good wishes towards them. 
And they have rciiueated me to return their ac- 
knowledgments, and join with me In every hope 
for health and future prosperity. 

Believe me to remain. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Yours, very faithfully, 

(Signed) John Clarkson. 

To Mrs. Rodney ; Mrs. Col. Armstrong ; Mrs. 
Farquharson: Mrs. Simson; Mrs. Reyne; Mrs. 
Fugion ; Mrs. Till : Miss Rodney ; Mira A. Rod- 
ney t Miss Henden. Hon. J. Rodney, Chief Sec. 
Cwlon; Col. Darley, H. M. 6Kth Rest.; Cdl. 
Armstrong, H. M. 26th Regt t Jos. H. Farquhar- 
son, Boim Civ. Ser. ; C. E. Oakes, Mod. Civ. Ser.; 
Dr. Whltlleld, R. A. ; CapL Reyne, Ceylon Rif. ; 
Capt. Kinchant, Ind. Navy; Lieut. Lancaster, 
Mad. Art. ; Lieut. Bourchler, Bom. Army; Ent. 
Hlllyaid, Mad. Army. 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES. 

(SKHVINOttH VHE BA&T.) ' 

flIMk Foot (at Boiflbey). Capt. C. C. Tayto, to 
be major by purch., v. Champ, who retires (LleuU 
Fred. Ctoad, to be capt.^by purch., v. Taylor; 
and Em. W. Welch, to be lieut by purch., v. 
Croad, (all 27_Sept. 31) ; H. BrUcoe, to be ens. 
by purch., v. Welch, prom. (11 Oct.) 

41«r Foot (at Madras). Em. Fr Chamben, to 
be Ueut, v. Evans, dec., (25 June SI); C. F. 
McKeiule, tobeari . v. Chamben. (27 Sept.) 

4fi(ftFbo« (at Madias). Al]anMeutei,tobeeDa. 
V. Bennett, whose app. has not taken plaoe (18 
Oct. 81). 

8701 Foot (in Mauritius). 8d Lieut. E. M. Cole, 
to be IsL lleut by purch., v. Smyth, who retires ; 
and Wn. RadcUff, to be 8d. Ueut, v^ Cole, (both 
27 Sept 31). 

fNMk Foot (at the Cape of Good Hope). Capt 
Jlmat.Jou\, N.8.Vol.6.No.S3. 


A. C. Gregory, to be mq{ar by purch., v. Hopkins, 
who retires ; Lieut. Wm. Roberts, to be cap:, bv 
purch., V. Gregory ; Ens. Wm. Edie, to be lieut. 
by purch , v. Robots; and G. B. Smyth, to be 
ens. by puich., v. Edle, (all 18 Oct 31). 

_ Coinon llBgt. .SerJ.-MaJor R. Campbell, fkam 
78th F., to be 8d lieut, v. Delatre, d^. (26 S^t. 
31) : Wm. J. Kirk, to be 2d lieut, v. Ttnley, dec. 
(27 Sept) 

His Mqlesty has been pleased to approve of the 
Sftth Rest (now In Bei^) being permitted to bear 
on its colours and appomunents, in addition to any 
other badge or devices which may have heretofore 
bem granted to that Corps, the words, ** Busaoo," 
•• Badajoz," •• Vittoria,*' and “ NIve." 

The 88d Regt. ordered home from the Mau- 
ritius. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Amooia. 

Oet. 1. Hertford, Cuddy, from Bombay llth 
April : at Liverpool —7. Florontia, Drake, ftoni 
Manilla 23d April ; at Gravesend.— ?• Alpsanda , 
Rabe, from Tranquebar Kith May ; ofT Dover (fur 
Copenhagen).— tt. Robart, Whitton, from Bombay 
23d May, and Cape 28th July ; at Gravesend.— 
8. Harriot, Zeeb^, Rom Bativia; at Deal.— 9. 
Catherine, Fenn, Rom Bengal 6th May ; at 
Gravesend.- 0 Hrreutea, Vaughan, from Bengal 
8th April; at Deal.— 10. Cleveland, Havelock, Rom 
Bombay 8th May; at Liverpool.'p-lO. Orella, 
Hudson, from Mauritius 22d June; ofT the 
Wight.— 11. H.M.S. Calcutta (64), Fisher, Rom 
Bombay 16th May, and Madras 3d June ; at Ifiy- 
mouth.— 11. Soeratea, Duncan, from Bengal 21ht 
March, and Cape 24th July; at Deal.— 13. 
Bdipae, Davis, from Cape 7th Aug. ; at Gravesend. 
—13. Hero, Fell, Rom Singapore 3d April, and 
Cape 3d Aug. ; at DeaL— 13. Mr John Rae Reid, 
Haig, from Bombay 14th Blay, and Cape 4th 
Aug.; at Liverpool.— 17. Sarah, Hill, Rom South 
Seas and Mauritius ; at DeaL— 18. Claudine, 
Heathorn, from Madiu 10th June; off Penzance. 
—19. Peracverance, Male, Rom South SeM; at 
Gravesend— 24. Georgiona, Tullls> Rom Bengal 
21zt April, and Madras 16th June ; off Dartmouth. 
— 2.5. Hlizabeth, McAlpIn, Rom Bombay, at 
Greenock. 

Jkparturea. 

Sept 22. ilinanda, Wyllle, for Cape ; from Liver- 
pool — 25. Emma, Burchett, tor Cape; from 
Deal.— 26. Lindeapa, Rowe, for Van Dlemen'a 
Land; from Liverpool,— 27. ^ra5, Ferrier, for 
V. D. Land end N. S. Wales 1 from Portsmouth. 
—28. Lord Bpron, Fraser, for N. S. Wales ; Rom 
Llvtfpocfl.— 28. Aguiia, Taylor, for Cape; Tram 
LiveepOol.— 29. Rambler, Knight, for Maurithis ; 
Itom. Greenock.— 29. Herculean, Battenby, for 
Bengal ; from Liverpool.— 29. Edward, Heaviside, 
for Penang and Singapore; Rom DeaL— Get. 1. 
Severn, Bniithwalte, for Madeira, Cape, end Ben- 
gal; Rom Portsmouth.— 2. Ootetta, Smith, for 
Bombay ; from Liverpool.— 2. Drpade, Heeid, for 
N. S. Wales ; from DeeL— 2. John Woodbon, 
Thompson, for V. D. LindandN. S. Wales 1 Rom 
DeaL— 8k BrMofmla* Ferris, for Cape; Rom 
DeaL— & Uoroep, Sharp, for Batavia and Singa- 
pore; from LlverpobL— 4 . Potmv, Miller, for 
Bombey ; Rom Greenock^— 8. Marp, Turcan, far 
N. S. Woles i Rom Deal.-12. JHadein, Walker, 
for Batovia and Singapore ; Rom Greenock— 15 
VorJbOc, Henniker. for N. S. Wales, (with con- 
victs) ; Rom Cove of Cork— 16. Wo/Mteed, Cuff, 

(U) 
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for V. D. Land: fhmt Deal.— 16. Sbfera, Duke, 
for New Zealand, dec. ; ftom Portaniouth.>-10. 
Fame, Ridmrdaon, for Mauritius; ItomDeaL— 
16b Hoyal Somreignt Thompson, for Mauritius ; 
from Deal— 16. ileto, Stead, for N. S. Walm (with 
convicts), from Portsmouth.— 16. Captain Cook, 
Stewart; forN. S. Wales (with convicts): from 
PortimOuthb— 16. fVa«e, Lister, for V. D. Land 
and N. S. Wales; firom Deal.— 16. Ppratnus, 
Wilson, for N. S. Wales (with convicts) : from 
Deal.— 17. A.l., Drew, for Cape; from Deal.— 
17. Triumph, Ureen, for Bombay ; from Ply- 
mouth.— It). Niznbeth, CralRle, for V. D. Land 
(with convicts) ; from PorUmouth.— 16. Tatkar, 
Northwood, for N. S. Wales ; from Deal — 18. 
KejAune, Cumbcrlegc, for Madras ; from Ports* 
mouth.— la Sir Wallate, Carter, for 

N. S. Wales; from Deal.— 16. Lii'irvrirow, Cow- 
ley, for Bengal : from Llvcnawl.— 20. AUerton, 
Gill, for Batavia, Singapore, and Manilla; from 
Liverpool. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Sir John Rae Rnd, from Bombay: Mrs* 
Ilaic and infant; Mrs. Rieli.irdson ; Mrs. 
M'V^eigh ; Major Hodges; Lieut. Delway, Queen’i, 
Royals; Lieut. Rielt, Bomh-iy army; Lieut. 
Brady, 6th Foot ; Mr. M'Veigh , Dr. Dalgainia ; 
two servants. 

PerCatherine, from Bengal: Mrs. Dore; Miss 
Dougal ; G. Dougal. Esa. ; Fred. Staiiforth, Esc;., 
civil service; — Hodgklnson, Esq.; Count Mala- 
chowoke ; Lieut. Christie, ;id L. C. : ('apt. Hiir- 
rhall and Brev. Capt Diire, both of H. M. .‘Id 
Regt. or BulTs ; Capt. Sturt, loth N. 1. : Ens. 
Elton, 16th N. I ; Lieut. Hotham, Horse Artil- 
lery: Lieut. Cook, 56th N. 1; Ens. Burton, 
8th N. 1. ; Mrs. Byrne. 

Per Herruloa, from Bengal: Mr. Bell, from New 
South Wald. 

Per Hfibert, tram. Bombay : Capt. Cliflbrd. 

Per ClauAine, from Madras: Mrs. Nichols; 
Mrs. Col. Briggs: Miss C. Briggs; S. Nichols, 
Esq., Madras C. S. ; Dr S. Reward, jiresideiit 
Medical Board: Capt Bell. Capt. Thompson, 
^Lleut Fumell, and Lieut. Dalton, all of H. M. 
Royal Regt. : Lieut. Kenworthy, Lleul. O'Neil, 
Lieut. Meadley, Lieut, Deanley, and Lieut. 
Coote, all of the Madras N. 1.; Lieut Wall, 
H. M. 07th Regt. : Mr. Bell, assist, surg. : Lieut. 
Young, Madras Europ. Regt ; 9U men, 2J women; 
48 chfldren. 

Per H. M. S. Calcutta, from Madras : Major 
Mac Lane; Capt. and Mrs. Tennison and two 
chUdren; Capt Cross; Lieut Butt: Lieut 
Ormsby ; Ens. Webster ; Lieut, and Adj. Richard- 
son : Mr. Maitland, assist surg. ; 162 men H. M. 
Itoyals ; 12 soldiers’ wives ; 28 children of ditto. 


PASBENGERS TO INDIA. 

Psr General Palmer, for Bengal; Capt. uid 
Mrs. Rosser; Capt Wilson; Mr. Wlieler; two 
Masten WilooD : M ster Oram: Mr. Roche; Mr. 
Orlintha; Mr. Talbot: Mr. Ravenscroft; Miss 
Wilson ; Mr. and Mrs., and Miss .Street ; Miss 
Oram: Miss Morton; Miss Stevens; Mr. and 
Mrs. Cannon; Capt and Mrs. Forbes; Mrs. 
Desile ; Capt Dunlop ; Capt Fraser ; Capt and 
Mrs. Vanietti. 

Per Nrptvnr, for Madras : Mr. Master ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Boddington ; Mr. and Mrs. Stuart ; Miss 
Bird; two Musa Bell; two Messrs. Lushington ; 
Mr. Norman; Mr. Cameron; Capt Fortacue: 
Lieut Stsckpoole; Mr. Smythe; Capt and Mrs. 
Duff. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 22. At Hemus-Terrace, King's Road, the 
lady of Capt Holma, Bengal military atablisli- 
roent, of a son. 

31). At Boughton-flelds, near Worcater, the lady 
of Sir Edward Ryan, of a son. 

Ocr. At Dolarddyn Hall. North Wala, the 
lady of Capt Edward Grova, lion. E. I. Com- 
pany's service, of a daughter. 

7* At Brompton, theladyof Capt. J. T. Lowls, 
2Kth Regt. Bengal N. I., of a son. 

Latelp. The lady of William Cabell, Esq., of the 
India Board, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Srpt. 26. At Liverpool, Mr. N. Smith, of Bengal, 
to Mins Eliubeth Pattlnson, of Liverpool. 

.'«) At St George’s, Ilanover-Square, the Rev. 
John Jebb. eldat son of Mr. Justice Jebb, to 
Frances Emma, you^at daughter of Maj. Gen. 
Richard Bourke, C. B., Governor of New South 
W’ales. 

Oct. 6. At Crawley church, Hants, Charles 
Norton, Esq,, of Mecklcnburgh-Stiuare, brother of 
Geo. Norton, Esq., advocate-general to the East 
India Company, to C^rlotte, eldest daughter of 
Geoige Lovell, Esq.^ Rookley House. 

— At Holyrood thihrch. Southampton, Henry 
Beveridge, Esq., Hon. E. I. Company's service, to 
Elisa, eldat daughter of James Beveridge, EMp, 
Kmrara-('ottagc, Surrey. 

— At Isleworth, the Rev. George Thompson, 
B. A., of Magdalen-Hall, Oxford, and W’isliak, 
Cambridgahlre, to Mary Anne, second daughter 
of Ciipt. J. 1.. White, of Richmond, Surrey, and 
grand -daughter of tlie Ute General John White, 
of Bengal. 

20. At Carisbrooke, Capt. Ramsay, late of the 
Hon. E. I. Coiniiany’s service, to Charlotte, 
daughter of the late Mr. JeSbry Cook. 

— Samuel Carr, Esq., of the Madras army, to 
Mary Anne, second daughter of the late Colonel 
Paris Bradshaw, of the Bengal seivlce. 

22. At .Su Jama's church, WatmuMter, Henry 
Reed, Emp, of Launcaton, Van Diemen’s Land, 
to Maria Susannah, eldest daughter of Wm. 
Grubb. F.8q. of Bank-buildings. 


Map 2.1. At sea, cm board the Cathertite, cm the 
passage from India, in his 47th t'fiir, Lieut. CoL 
W'llliam V/lIson, 3Ut Regt. Bengal N. I. 

Auf(. 21 At sea, on board the Vlaudtne, on the 
passage from India, J. W. Russell, Esq., Madras 
civil service. 

Sept. 4. At .Southampton, Oswald Werge, Esq., 
formerly Lieut. Col. 17th Light Dragoons. He 
served many years in the East India. 

Oct. 20. At his house, Charla-street. Berkeley- 
•quare, Lieut Col. William Rankin, Hon. E.I. 
Company’s service, Bengal 

23. In Montague-square, Philip Crowe, Esq., 
late of the Bengal Cavalry, In the 63d year of his 
age. 

24. Baxett, only son of Baxett Doveton, Esq., 
of Bombay, In his 12th yar. 

Latelp.'kt his house. Upper Wlmpole Street, 
Lieut. Gen. Malcolm Grant, of the Eut India 
Service, ag^ 60. 

— On his pusage from Swan River to England, 
off the Cape of Good Hope, Commander Grifilths 
Colpem, late of H. M. S. Cruieer. 

— ()n his vwafe to India, Capt. John Wrent- 
more, late of CaclciaBn-pbce. 

— At SoTlcalMino, near Florence, In hts 31st 
year, Lieut. Henry Williams, R. N., youngatson 
of the late Robt. Williams, Esq., barrister. Fort 
St. George, Madras. 
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N.B. The letteraP.C, denote prime out, or moHM/heturen^ p-ieee t A. advance (per cent.) on iheaamet 
D. dtacouHt cent.) on the earno.-^The baear mamtd i» eguat to 82 A. 2 oz. 2dre.» and IW) teaar 
nda equal to 110 /betorp maunda. Gooda acid by 8a.Rupeea B. mda. produce A to 8per cent, more 

. when eoUby CARupeea F. mda^The Fledru Carndfia equal to AOUlb. 2^ Sunt Cnndy i 

to 746i tt>. The Pocul la equal to 133i B>. The Gorge ia 20 pteeea» 


te equal 


CALCUTTA, May 5, 1831. 


Ra.A. 

Anchof* Se.RB. cwt. 15 0 ^ 

Bottles 100 0 0 ~ 

Coals B. md. 0 7 — 

Copper Sheathing, 18-40 ..F-md. 37 8 — 

— I ■ ■ .do. — — 

Thick sheets do. 38 0 

Old do. 33 8 

Bolt do. 38 8 

Slab do. 

Nalls, assort do. 32 0 

Pent Slab CtRa. do. 33 0 

>— Russia Sa.RB. do. —— 

Copperas do. 2 3 

Cottons, chintz 15 A. 

— Blusllns, assort 10 D. 

Twist, Mule. 20-60 ....mor. 0 6| 

80-120 do. 0 5| 

Cutlery. P. C. 

Glass and Earthenware P. C. 

Hardware... P. C. 

Hosiery SOD. 


Rs. A. 
20 0 
11 0 
0 8 
37 IS 


— 33 12 


2 12 
25 A.| 
30 D.! 
0 8 I 
0 fa 
6 A.| 
40 D.' 
15 D.; 
35 D. 

I' 


Iron, Swedish, sq...Sa.Rs.F.ind. 

, flat do. 

English, sq do. 

flat do. 

Bolt do. 

“ ' " Sheet .do. 

— Nalls .cwt. 

Hoo{^ F.md. 

— — Kentledge cwt. 

Lead, Pig F.md. 

Sheet do. 

Millinery 

Shot, patent bag 

Spelter CtRs. F. mo. 

Stationery 

Steel, Eiwlish CtRs. F. md. 

Swedish do. 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine 


Flannel 


Ra.A. 
8 0 
8 0 
2 10 
2 10 
2 8 
3 8 
8 0 
3 4 
1 0 
5 14 
8 14 

15 D. 
2 8 
5 12 
P.C. 

8 8 
13 8 

16 0 
P.C. 
P. C. 

5 A. 


Rs.A» 
8 4 
8 4 
2 12 
2 12 
2 10 

4 0 
15 0 

3 8 
1 4 

ni 

20 D. 

ria 

5 D 
0 0 

13 12 
17 0 
5 D. 

• 20 A. 

• 10 A. 


MADRAS, December 1, 18.S0. 


Rs. Rs. 

100 16 @ 18 

Copiter, Sheathing candy 325 — 350 

—- Cakes do. 280 — 300 

— Old do. none 

Nails, assort do. 210 — 220 

Cottons, ('hints P. C. 

Muslins and Ginghams P.C. — 

— Longcloth 16 A. — 

Cutlery P.C. — 

Gloss and Earthenware 20 A. — 

Hardware lOD. — 

Hosiery lOA. — ■ 

Iron, Swedish, sq. candy 42 — 

— English sq do. 24 — 

•— Flat and bolt..... do. 24 — 


I Rs. Rs. 

Iron Hoops candy 28 @ 30 

Nalls .do. 

Lead, Pig do. 30- — 35 

Sheet do. 31 — 15 

Millinery Unsaleable. 

Shot, patent 10 A.— 15 A. 

10 A. Spelter candy 30 — 32 

25 A. Stationery P.C. — 5D. 

10 D. Steel, English candy 60 — 70 

25 A. Swedish do. 140 — 150 

15 D. Tin Plates box OS' — 25 

15 A. WooUens, Broadcloth, fine P. C. — 10 D. 

45 1 coarse P. C. — 10 D. 

P.C. 


BOMBAY, May 21, 1831. 


Anchon cwt 

Bottles, pint .dos. 

Coals ton 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-24 . . . .cwt 

— 24-32 do. 

ThlckabeeU ......do. 

— Slab do. 

Nalla do. 

Cottons, Chtnti 

— — Longcloths. 

Musllna 

— — Other goods 

— — Yarn, No. 40. lb 

Cutlery 

Glass and Earthenware 

Hardware^ 

Hosiery— i hose only 


Rs. 

15 


Rs 

20 

0 




!S = = 


p!‘c. 

P.C. 
P. C. 
20 A. 


Rs. Rs. 

Iron, Swedirii, bar. St candy 50 @ 0 

English, do. do. 30-0 

Hoops cwt — 0 

Nalls alo. 15 — 20 

— Plates Aob 7—0 

Rodforbolto St candy 32—0 

•— do. for nalla do. 38-0 

Lead, Pig. cwt 9k — 0 

Sheet do. 9-0 

•Millinery no demand 

!Shot, patent cwt 13 — 0 

jSpelter do. 7i — 8 

iStationery A. — 0 

Steel, Swedish tab 15—0 

Tin Plates box 18 — 0 




Woollens, Broad cloth, flne. no demand 


ditto 


l|— 


Flannel D. — — 


CANTON, March 17, 1831. 


Drs. Dtb. U Drt. Drs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds .piece 4k @ 8 |SroaltB .pecul 12 @ 28 

— Longcloths, 40 yds do. 6 — 5k} Steel, Swedish, In kits. .cwt 5 — 6 

— Muslins, 34 to 41) yda. do. 2k — 3 iWoollens, Broad doth ■ • yd. 1.60 — 1.70 

Cambrics, 12 yds do. 14—2 ll Camlets pee. 20—21 

Bandannoes do. 2 — 2k ! Do. Dutch do. 30—32 

<— Yam .pecul 30 — 80 Long EUs Dutch do. 7 — 71 

Iron. Bar do. 21- 0 iTin pecul 15 —161 

Rod .do. 31— 4 iTin Plates box 11 —12 

Lead ....:.do. 41—5 
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SINGAPORE, April 7, 1831. 


[Nov. 


Cotton Hkfa. Imlt. Battlck, 

do. do PuUlcat .. 

Twtet, 16 to 80 

Hardware, auort 

Iron, SwedJBh 


Dn. Dn. 

„ , pecul 11 @ 14 

Copimr Nalla and Sheathing pecul 40—42 

CotUni«.MadapollainB. 8.176. by .*)2in. pea. 21— 31 

Imlt. Irlah 28.... 7. .16 do. 2* - 3 

— LaiHBclliUiB......i9 .... 36 do. none I 

.•Mlto40.... 3+J6do. 7 — 71'^ Na 

do.. .da.... 36-40da 7 — 8 .Lead, Pig 

da.. da.... 44 da 7 — 9, Sheet 

■ - - ■ .10 da 9—12 Shot, patent 

■ — - — 65 do. 9—12 ..Spelter 

t>0 do. 10 — 14 I Sted, Swediah 


Prints, 7-8. aingte atlourt da 3 — 3i ! Engliah 

9-8 da .11 — 6l Woollens, Long Ella 

Cambric, Igyda. by 40 to 48 In... do. l\ — 21' Camblcts 

Jaconet, 20 44 . . 46 . . . “ 


2-7 


Ladlct.' cloth .. 


Dn. Dra. 
e.. .Gorge 6 @ 8 

da 3 — 6 

....peculW —85 

....pecul 81—6 

do. 3) — 31 

da 8—10 

da 8| — 6 

da 6 — 7 

bag 3 — 31 

....peciu 8 — 81 

da 9 — 91 

do. none 

pcs. 10 — 11 

do. .32 —.35 

yd. 2 — 8f 


REMARKS. 


Calcutta, May 8, 1831.— Plain piece goods, say 
mulls, jaconetsi, maddapollams, and lung cloth, 
sell mure currently, and at a trilling advance. 
IMnted goods,— aa Ucngal stripes, single stripes, 
single coloured plats,— pine and neutral rliinta, 
are acllfng also currently. Cotton twist, rather 
heavy, but without any alteration in price— In 
metals, copper has decluied a trifle since our last. 
Iron remains nearly the same. Stamped pig lead, 
rising. 

Bombay, May 21, 1831.— Since our last, the in- 
vestments by the Runnymede and H.C. ship Buck- 
mffhanuMro have been brought into the market, 
and sold at prices that will but ba'ely cover prime 
cost,— although, as we understand, selected with the 
utmost care. The demand for all descriptions of 
metals is very limited, os may be readily Imaffined 
u|KMi a reference to our quotations, to which wc 
hear sales to some extent have been effected. 

Singapore, Manh 10, 1831.— The Madeline, Bd- 
tvard, and Hero, from England, have arrived 


since OUT last, but have not brought many Piece 
Goods. Nearly the whole of what they have 
Inought, however, owing to the demand for the 
'Siam market being brisk, have been disposed of 
at very fair prices. 

AprU 7— The dcraoMd for Piece Goods con- 
tinues. Woollens and C%tton Twist are also lu 
good demand. 

CUfitoH, Feb. 19, lil3I.— .Since our last, very few 
traiisai-tlons have oa-urroil in any branch of com- 
mc!rcc, the annual settlement of accounts being, 
at present, the principal object of care with the 
Chiiiiesew 

Marvh 4, 1831.— The merchants have scarcely 
returned to their habits of trade, and little 
or no business has been dene since the hohdays. 
White cotton goods and woollens, continue low ; 
as do also, iron, lead, and tin. Sycee sliver Is 
scarce at 6| per cent, premium. No new dol- 
lars arc to be obtained. Cold Is at 26^ to 881* 
Money is very scarce with the Chinese. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, May 11, 1831. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. R«. As. rSclI. 

Prem. 38 8 Remlttable 37 8 Prein. 

Prem. I) 2 01dF]veperct.Loan . • Par. 
Prem. 8 8 New ditto ditto 7 8 Prem. 

Bank Shares— Prean. 6,300 to 6,800. 


Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1828. 
At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 106^ 

Nodriu Ka. per 100 ba. Rs 7 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. I.oan of 18th Jan. 1830. 
At the Hate of Subscription, viz. 1061 
Madras Ra. per 100 Sa. Rs. 6 Prem. 


Bank of Bengal Rates. 


Discount on private bJlli 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bins 4 0 da 
Interest on Jouiis on deposit 5 0 da 


Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months’ sight,— to buy la. lOJd. 
— toaell Is. lOld. per So. Rupee. 


Madras, June IS, 1831. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 380 
Madras Rs. per 338 Sa. Ha. 37 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers In buybig aadsellinc Pub- 
lic SecuriUss, viaMMl Madns Rs. per 
100Sa.Ra. 35 Prem. 

FJveper esnb Bsngal UnienDdttaUe Loan. 

At the Rate of SufaserJj^OD, vis. 380 
Madras Rs. perS38 Sa. Rs Prem. 


Par. 


At the Aatei 
andBrbkOTlnbuf 
Hr SccuTitiCB, viz. 
lOOSa. Rs. 


Bombay, May 14, 1891. 
Exchange!. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight. Is. M. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 1081 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 dayO’ sight, 100 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Madriu'Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remlttable Loon, 142 Bam.RB. per in)Sa.Ra. 

Old 8 per cent— 106 Bom. Ra. per llKl Sa. Ra. 
New 8 percent— 112 Bom.RB. perlii0.Sa.Rs. 
Pres. 8 per cent— no Bom.RB. per lOOSaRs. 

Singapore, Apail 7, 1831. 
Exdienges. 

On London, Private Bills, — ncma 
On Bengal, Government BOls,— 4!06Sa.lU. ptflOO 
Sp. Drs. 

On ditta. Private Bills* —none. 

Canton, March 17, 1831. 

Exchanges, 8c& 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 3b. lid. to 4b. per Sp Dr. 
On Bengal. 30 days’, 8a.RB. 904 per 100 Sp. Dta. 
On Bombay, ditto Bltto. 
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GOODS DECLARED for SALE at the EAST-INDIA HOtTSE. 


Ftir Sate 8 Nwember^Prompt 10 February 1838. 
CbmjDatyr’*.— Saltpetre. 

UeerueiL^ CloveH—Nutmcn — Arrow Hoot— 
CaMla Buda.— Saltpetre. 

Fur Sale 10 November— Prompt 10 February. 

LiVenwiti— Gum Animi— Gamboge— OUbonum— 
Rhubarb— Nutmeg Soap— Castor OIL 

For Sale 22 November — Prompt 10 Febrtiarp. 
IJreneed . — Tortoiseshell — Cornelians — China 
Ware— Lacquered Ware— Combs— Hice Paper and 
Drawings— Mats— Table Tups— Tina. 

Fur Sale 2b November — Prompt 10 February, 
Company's.— Betig&l and Madras Cotton WooL 


For Saleb December— Prontpt 9 

Ibo.— Bohea. 1.800.000 lb.; Congon, Campol. 
Pekoe, and Souchong, 5,000.000 Twankjar, 
and Hyson Skin. l,200.0(K>Ib.t Hyoosi. 350(00016. 
—Total, including Ftivate-Trade 8.150,0000. 


For Sale 13 Deeember^Promdt 9 Jfgrek. 
Cbmpenp’s,— Bengal and Coast PJeoeGoods, and 
Carpets. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM^ 
PANY'S SHIPS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the Hercules and Oeorpiana, from 
Ben/tal. 

Company's.— Piece Goods— Haw Silk— Refined 
Saltpetre. 











£AST-INDIA COMPANY'S SHIPS, of the Season 1831-3S, with their Managing Ownersi Cummandars, &c. 
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«. d, £. t. d. 
jcwt 4 4 0 0 4 10 0 


EABT-IKSU AKD CUIKA PIlODUCl. 

£. «. d. £. A d. 

cwt 0 it 0 @ 0 6 0 

Coflbe. Java 2 10 0 — 2 W 0 

Cherltxm 2 10 0 - 2 14 0 

— — Sumatra and Ceylon •• 2 9 0 — 2 12 0 

— Bourbon 

— — Mocha 

Cotton, Surat lb 


0 1 

3 10 

4 0 
0 0 

1 fi 
4 A 

a 12 
0 0 

2 0 
0 15 


— Bourbon 0 0 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

AUta, Epatica cwL 9 10 

Anulseeds, Star 3 5 

Borax, ReBned 3 10 

Unrefined, or Tlncal 3 0 

Camphire B 15 

Cardanumia, Malabar, -lb 0 3 

— Ceylon 

Cassia Buds cwt. 

Lignea 

Castor Oil lb 

China Root cwt. 

Cubebs 

Dragon's Blood, ord. * • • ■ 

Gum Ammoniac, lump. . 

Arabic 

Assafstlda 

Benjamin, 2d Sort.. 20 0 

— Anbnl 4 0 

— Gamboglum 6 0 

— l^rrh 8 0 

Oubanum 1 12 

Kino -lO 0 

Lac Lake lb 0 0 

Dye 0 2 

Shell cwt 4 10 0 

Stick 1 10 0 

Musk, China 1 10 

Nux Vomica cwt 0 15 

Oil, Cassia 0 0 

Cinnamon 

Cocoa.nut 

— Cloves lb 

— Mace 

— Nutmegs 

Opium 

Rhubarb 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 

Senna lb 

Turmeric, Java ... cwt 0 10 

Bengal 0 9 

— . China 

Galls, ill Sorts 

, Blue 

Hides, BuilUo lb 

-■ — Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue and Violet. • • ■ 

^nlc and Violet.... 

— Mi£ to good Violet •• 

-i. Violet andCopper .... 

Copper 


6 18 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

16 0 
3 10 
3 12 
3 5 
9 10 

0 4 
0 1 

3 15 

4 10 
0 1 

1 7 

5 0 


— 3 

— 3 

— 30 

— 14 

— 28 

— 15 

— A 

— 12 
— 0 


0 17 

1 10 

oT 

0 1 


4 15 

3 0 

4 0 
1 0 
0 0 


Hotlier.o'-Pearl 

Shdls, Chinaj 


Rattans... 

Rice, Bengal White. 

Patna 

— Java 

Safflower 


..100 

cwt 


- 1 14 U 


— 020 


0 16 — 024 


0 0 


1 0 
3 15 
3 5 


— 024 


Ottde- 
Madras, ord. to mid.. 
Do. low and bad ... 


Java 
Trash and baddust 


8 

0 

0 

0 — 
0 - 
0 — 
3 — 

6 - 
6 - 
3 — 
0 — 
9 - 
6 — 
6 — 
9 — 
8 - 
0 - 


0 13 

1 5 
4 0 
3 15 
0 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

5 
8 

3 
9 
0 
0 

6 
6 
!» 
2 

4 

2 10 
3 II 


Saltpetre 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb 

-Ditto White 

- China 

— Bengal and Privilege.. 

Organslne 

Spices, Cinnamon 

— Cloves 

Mace 

— Nutmegs 

— Ginger cwt 

Pepp^^l^k lb 

Sugar, Ben^ cwt 

— Siam and China 

— Mauritius 

Manilla and Java 

Tea, Bohea lb 

— Congou 

— Souchong 

— Campoi 

Twankay 

— Pekoe 

Hyson Skin 

— Hyson 

— Young Hyson 

— Gunpowder 

Tbi, Banca cwt 

Tortoiseshell lb 

Vermilion lb 

Wax cwt 

Wood, Sanders Red.... ton 

— Ebony 


0 1 

0 13 

81? 

U 

0 12 

1 19 


— 0 ^ 3 

— 015 

— 0 19 

— 0 12 
- 11 0 
— 10 
— 20 
— 22 


late Sale’s Prices. 

0 13 — 020 
0 4 0 — 0 6 0 

0 3 2 — 0 3 6 

1 10 0 — 1 13 0 
0 0 31 — 0 0 34 
0 0 4 — 0 0 8 
10 0 — 180 
0 15 0 — 1 4 0 


0 15 0 
0 1 91 
0 2 U 
0 3 0 


14 0 
0 1 101 
0 3 2 
0 4 4 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

I) 18 
0 3 

4 0 
13 0 

4 0 
7 0 


2 11 
2 6 
2 21 
3 8 
3 01 
3 11 
3 0 
II 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 3 
0 4 
0 3 
0 5 
0 3 
0 4 
.S 1.? 
2 15 


6 0 0 
15 0 0 
5 10 0 
19 0 0 


AUSTRALA8IAH TRODUCX. 


7 0 
0 0 


Cedar Wood foot 0 6 0 — 0 

Oil, Fish. tun 27 0 0 — 29 

Whaleflns... ton 140 0 0 — 

Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Best .1b 0 2 0 — 0 5 0 

Inferior 0 12 — 020 

■ V. D. Land, vis. 

Best 0 1 0 — 0 I 91 

Inferior 0 0 6 — 0 0 9 

SOUTH AFHICAV TEOnUCI. 

Aloes cwt 1 10 0 — 1 12 

Ostrich Feathers, uad....lb 9 0 

Gum Arabic..... ..... .cwt. 0 15 

Hides, Dry .lb 0 0 

SaiM 0 0 

Oil, Palm cwt 32 0 

Fish. tun — 

Raisins cwt 40 0 0 

Wax 5 0 0 

Wine, MadelrB......... pipe BOO 

Red 14 0 0 

Wood, Teak. load 7 0 0 


0 

-700 

— i 0 0 


8=88? 


— 550 

— 18 0 0 
— 18 0 0 
— 800 


PRICES OF SHARES^ Octobers?, 1831. 


Bast. 




DOCKS. 

(Stock) 

(Stock).. ..| 

St Katherine^s 

Ditto Debentures 

Ditto ditto 1191 

IfestXndia (Stodt)....' 119 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Price. 


Ditto. 9d Clam 

VwDkm^lemd Compny. 


Dividends. 

CapltiL 

Shares 

oL 

Paid. 

£. 


£. 


4 p. cent 
3 p.oent 

483,780 

238,000 


— 

3 p.eent 

1,308.758 

100 

— 

4ip.oeRt 


vmm 


4 p.C«Bt' 




0 p.oeDt 


— , 



10.0(» 

100 


1 4 p.CSBt 


mme 


8 p.oent 

— — 

Mm 



10,000 

100 

11 


BookeShut 

toDlTUoida. 


June. Dec. 
April. Oct 
OAprlL AOct 

June. Dec. 


June. Dee. 
June. Dae. 


Wolfs, Brotben^ 29, Cfumge Mty. 
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THE LONDOH MARKETS, October S7, ISSl 


«*«« omtiiiuei 
tolmIdyitoMty: EaiMn^ nm araperhapaa 
■hade lower, except ManiUaa aoCMauritliu ■lagan. 
'Which Ai^ iuppott their prlcee. The ftoA of 
Wert India Sugar h now 08,788 hhde and tn, 
which U 0,160 more than lait year. .Theatockof 
Mauritlua la ifWAM haga, being 00.478 mon than 
lart year* The dellrery of Wert India Sugar laat 
weak 8,0V hhda and tra. being 43 more than lut 
year. The Mleen of Mauritlua 0.760 baga, being 
1.786 mon than m the comapoiiding week tu 
1880. 

AUk,— The aale commenced on the 84th, and 
aoU at a decline of 10 per cent i about l»lea 
wan reftiaed. The m^or part aa thoae aold were 
about lOjier cent, lower than laat aale. The Go< 
natea aa B. 1. atdd briakly at an advance of la. 
per lb., next day the Bengal Sllka all aold: of 
9,600 balea Eaat-indla Company’a, about 1,100 are 
wlthdiawm Theavmgedepreaaion la lOper cent.. 
In aome Inatanoea 10 to 181. The aale concluded 
yeaterday. Several loti were refused, and the le- 
•ult wu adedtaMof prices. 

Tee.— Although the delivery continues good, 
yet the market la dull. Boheas are at Sa. 8ld., 
duty paid, in huge chesta; Congou cheats at 3s. 9d. 
The transacthma in Congous and Twankaya are 
but limited, and at a fkactlon of advance imly. 
Onnge Pekoes attract lately aome notice. 

Wort.— The attention of the peraons engaged in 
thia trade, has been drawn within the laat two or 
three days to aome large sales of Australian and 
Taamanion descriptiona of Wool. On the 27th 
these Wools, of which there were 88(i bales, were 
sold fkom la lid. to la 3d. per lb. At a former 
aale, Auatnllan realised from la. U'd. to 8s., and 
aome 6ner aorta at 8a. 2d. per lb. : Van Diemen's 
Land Wools fetched from la. to la. lud. per lb. 

Indigo.— The Company's Sale of Indigo com- 
meaeSL on the 11th, and closed on the Slat. 

The Quantity declared for sale was 9,104 chests, 
of which 1.077 were Company’s; previous to 
opening and during the thnaaie 1,368 cheats were 
withdrawn, leaving 7i78*i chests, which preacnted 


the following — o f tnie ut : 417 cheats vSry flne 
shinning quMJtlea ; 7M good to foie ditto; 1,G10 
middling to good do. 8,002 good eniiauming to 
mlddUng shipping ditto ; 1,979 ordinary and low 
qualitlea; 216 Madru, moatly ordinary and mid- 
dling; U6 Blmllpatam, van ordinary and low : 
0 Java, middhng; total 7f7B6 cherts. 

The aale begw with the Company's Marks, 
which were taxed at about Is. under the market 
pncet the whole aold from 2k 9d. to Oa. 8d, aver- 
aging 4a. Although the biddings were not very 
brisk, the sale proceeded very evoily, and there 
has been leas fluctuation than Is generally the case 
when lame aalea have been brou^t forward: the 

B rlnciparordera were for middling shipping quali- 
ea, and the i>ricea of those sorts rather improved 
as the aale advanced. Upon the whole, ordinary 
and, low qualitlea brought fully last sale’s prices, 
middling and good middling from par to Sd. dis- 
count. and good and flne about 4d. dJacount. The 
Home Consuinen have bought very aparingly, but 
Continental orders have taken full three-nnirths 
of the quantity sold. The marks of Oude which 
were In the sale were so improved and so much 
like Bengal, that they are classed as such in the 
above general aasortmeat; the foregoing obaerva- 
tiona apply therefore equally to them. The pro- 
portion of Madras was very small, and moBtiy of 
ordinary and middling quality; it sold with spirit 
at the currency of laat aale for middllM sorts, and 
s small advance for the ordinary. The whole 
quantity bought In by tiM Proprleton does not ex- 
ceed 1.8(N) chests. • 

The following ore the prices Fine blue, 0s. .Id. 
a 6s. :id. ; fine purple, 6s. a 08. 3d. ; line red violet, 
48 9d. a 0s.; fine virtet, 4 b. (!d. a 08.; good mid- 
dling ditto, 4s. a 4s. 6d. ; good red violet, 4 b. 3d a 
4s. Os.; middhng ditto, 4 b. a 48. .Id. ; niod violet 
and copper. 3 b. Od. a 48.: middling aim ordinary 
ditto, .‘to. 6d. a 3 b. Od.; low consuming ditto, 3 b. a 
38. (id. ; trash, fid. a 8 b. Od. Madras ; flne none ; 
good, 2 b. Od. a 38. Id. ; middling. 2s. 4d. a 2s. Od. ; 
ordinary and low, la. 9d. a 38. 3d. Blmllpatam ; 
very low to middling, la. Rd. a 8 b. lUd. Java ; 
ordmaicy to middling, 3 b. a 3s. lid. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from 26 September to 25 Ocl,»ber 1831. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


<ifaUutta. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

POLITICS OF THR PUNJAB. 

Accounts from tiic Upper Provinces 
mention thnt a deputation from Runjeet 
Singli, invited by Lord Wil]i.itu Rentinck, 
on the ground of his having something 
very interesting to both powers to cotnniii- 
nicate, is now in progress from Lahore to 
Simlah. It is said to he on a very magnifi- 
cent scale, and is accompanied liy portions 
of every branch — artillery, cavalry, and 
infantry— of his well-organized, well-dis- 
ciplined, and w'ell -equipped army. M. 
Jacquemont, the French traveller, had ar- 
rived at Loodianah about the end of Fe- 
bruary, and was about to proceed to La- 
hore, iiaving obtained Runject'.s permis- 
sion to enter his country, as a inaik of the 
raja’s personal regard for the Governor 
General, who had written to express the 
fleep interest he look in the welfare of M. 
Jacquemont. Shumshii Decn, son of the 
raja’s mooktiar or prime minister, with a 
cavalry escort, was to meet M. Jacquemont 
at Pliillore, and to conduct him in safety 
and comfort to the presence. 

Wo learned some time ago, by letters 
from Bombay, that the horses and carriage 
intended as a present from his Majesty 
William IV. to llunject Singh had arrived 
on the Abbcrtani in December last. Be- 
sides the state-carriage, the present con- 
sisted of a stallion and five mares, un- 
usually large animals, and tliey were for 
sometime paraded every evening ot Bombay 
to the astonishment of the natives. They 
were at last despatched to the Lahore raja, 
under the charge of Captain Binns, for. 
merly of the quarter-master-generars de- 
partment, but now assistant to the resident 
in Cutch ; and letters that have just reach- 
ed us state that the Scinde chiefs have not 
allowed him to continue his journey up 
the Indus to Lahore, and that he has con. 
sequently returned with the royal compli- 
mentary charge to Booj. These wily 
chiefs, from the route taken to convey the 
present to Runjeet Singh, and from the 
character of the officer selected to deliver 
it, seem to have suspected something be- 
yond a mere compliment, and they are 
probably not widely mistaken as to the 
real nature of the object contemplated in 
the adoption of such a course and the em- 
ployment of such nn officer. It is well 
known to the whole eorp* d^omatiguc at 
Bombay, thot the design exclusively origi- 
nated in the anxiety of the Britisli govern- 
ment to acquire accurate information of tlie 
countries adjacent to the Indus, conse- 
quent on the ascertained hostile designs of 

Jsiat>Jaur, N. S. Vol. 6,1^0.34. 


Russia on British India. In fact. Sir 
John Malcolm, before his departure, is 
well known to have made no secret of a 
correspondence on the subject having taken 
place between the King's government and 
the English ambassador at St. Petersburgh, 
and it was frequently the interesting topic 
of speculative discussion at the festive 
board of Bombay Castle. We do not 
pretend to be aware of tlic particular ob- 
jects for which the Governor General has 
invited a deputation from Runjeet Singh ; 
but no one accustomed to political specula- 
tions can lake a view of the relations sub- 
sisting between Russia and Great Britain 
without being aware of those general ob- 
jects which are necessary to the security of 
our Indian empire . — India Gaz.AjwU 12. 

Wc lately adverted to the relations be- 
tw'een this goveinmenl and that of Runjeet 
Siiigli, and slated the fact that Lord Wil- 
liam BeniiiiLk invited a deputation 
from the Sikh R ija lo Simla, on the ground 
of his haVing something very interesting to 
both powers to communicate. We were 
not then aware of the particular objects 
for which the deputation had been invited ; 
but wc are now enabled to state, on autho- 
rity on which we can rely, that instructions 
have been received from home by govern- 
ment to insist on Runjeet Singh’s dismiss- 
ing his European officers. It is, no doubt, 
for the accomplishment of this object, m 
interaAing lo both powers^ that ili^* Sikli 
deputation has been invited to Simla. 
Runjeet Singh will do all tliat he can to 
avoid compliance; but he will be com. 
polled to yield unless during the procrasti- 
nation, to which he will have recourse, a 
general war should occur in Europe, 
placing Great Britain and Russia in a 
state of hostility with each other, when he 
would immediately declare in Ikvour of 
the latter, or at least as soon as he might 
hope for support. The object of Grea' 
Britain, through their Indian government, 
will of course be to deprive him of his 
fangs before such an event shall occur ; 
and if he should prove refractory — if the 
conquests he lias achieved and the resources 
lie has accumulated should tempt him to 
resist the explicit wishes and requests of 
this government, we shall not be surprised 
if a struggle should speedily ensue, and 
the Punjab with its dependent territories 
be made to form another splendid addition 
to our' already overgrown eastern emiiirc. 
—Aid. April 16. 

A letter, inserted in die paper just 
quoted, signed** A Soldier,” contains some 
remarks which have excited a good deal of 
notice at the presidency. The writer says : 

** Meywar, Joudporc, Jeypore, Bicka- 

(X) 
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'neah, and Etwah, are full of strongly for- 
tided cities, to r^uce which would be a 
service of twjJ‘ or tliree years. From 1806 
to 1816, divisions of the army of Bengal 
were incessantly employed in reducing 
strong bolds in tlie very heart of our ter. 
ritoriee. Look at Kellinger, Adjccghur, 
and Hattrass, and, in the year 1826, the 
strongest fortified town in India, Bhurt- 
pore. In cai>tiiring these strong and for. 
midable positions we had no eiternal foe. 
But in the war now contemplated, it will be 
a war in countries actually not our own, 
possessing regular fortified towns, indepen- 
dent of forts and local obstacles and the 
difficulty of obtaining provisions and water, 
with numerous ghauts and passes naturally 
imposing ; and last, and most important, 
peopled by a race of men far more warlike 
than any we have hitherto had to contend 
against, subjects of discontented circum- 
scribed cliiefYainB, who by a general com. 
bination of interests arc strongly affianccti 
to each other. Are we prepar^ , under the 
circumstances brought to notice above, to 
commence hostilities against the most 
powerful prince in India? 1 consider Ma. 
haraj llunjoet Sing equal, in fact superior, 
to the great Tippoo. Has he not better 
resources, in as far as a regular organized 
army is considered, officered too by Rus. 
sian, French, and Indo. Britons? Should 
a war with the Suik chicfuiin take place, 
how is the Indian government to take the 
field? What with tlic surrounding de- 
graded western states, fettered down as 
they are by British interference, and our 
crippled army, I sec no'.lung but moustrous 
difficulties. Are the eyes of these circum- 
scribed chieftains shut, and blind to what 
is going on west ef the Sutledgc ? No. llie 
present unsettled state of the Rajewarrali 
districts proceeds from Runjeet’s own 
agents ; and in the event of war tliese states 
will be the first to take up arms against us. 
Runjeet has his news-writers in Calcutt^ 
and is as well acquainted with what is 
going on and the secret counsels of our 
government as tlie government itself. There 
is another important question. By what 
ineana do these news- writers communicate 
to the court of Lahore? It is tlirough 
western shroffs residing in tlie Burra ba. 
zor of Calcutta, who liave their own inde. 
pendent daks, established exclusively at 
thmrown expense end unconnected with 
government. 

** Having said thus much, it may be ei 
well to ask. Who are our political agents 
now in choige of affairs? Have we an 
Odrterlony, ora Malcolm? The former 
of these distingniabed men was well known 
to be one of the greatest political geniuses of 
bis age» a nan perfectly well acquainted 
witia the cheiaoter and dispositions of tlie 
natives, and who fn>di his peoetratiog and 
intriguing mind was well dtilled in the 
polit^l condition of the countries west of 


the Jumnali, and with the still more im. 
portent affairs west of the Sutledge. Sir 
John Malcolm was equally versed in the 
political state of the Mahratta principali- 
ties. These were men who were the dread 
and admiration of all. Who have suc- 
ceeded them, and whom have we now to 
depend upon ?” 

The writer then goes on to vent some 
severe and moat unjust remarks upon the 
agenta and residents at tlie western courts. 

The John Bull tlius comments upon the 
aforegoing letter : — 

« Never was the government in a better 
Mtuation both as to military and pecuniary 
resources to repel any inroads into its pro- 
vinces ; and never certainly bad it less 
occasion to hang up an order from home 
unexecuted, because * an external foe * 
hovers on its frontier, even although that 
foe be * the great hero of the Funjaub,’ 
with his .'X),000 reyplry of every description, 

* exclusive of X^ndarries,’ his * regularly 
organized inrantry,' and his * superior ar- 
tillery.’ * A Soldier,* indeed, is imbued 
with a mighty fear of Riinjheer Singh. If 
India ever falls, says he, it will be * through 
the machinations of tliat great statesman ;* 
and then comes a couple of questions per- 
tinent enough and to the purpose ; * has lie 
( Runjheet) not a right to employ whom he 
chooses in his own armies ? And have wc 
any just right in attempting to preventit ?’ 
W'e apprehend that by treaty Runjheet has 
not tlie right without our consent, and that by 
treaty wc have tlie right of preventing him, 
otherwise it would be * preposterous,' as 

* A Soldier * says, to enforce the order of 
the Court of Directors; and most super- 
latively preposterous in the court to have 
issued such an order. But * A Soldier * 
does not call for its auspensioo on the 
grounds which, in tlie absence of any 
treaty, so obviously present themselves; 
but be says, * let the government dispense 
with the necessity of enforcing an order, 
the execution of which will ruin our in- 

Jluenec, and ultimately lead to the total an- 
nihUation of British supremacy.’ 

*< Some of our readers may marvel that 
we have given so much attention to tiio 
letter oft’ A Soldier;* but observing, as 
we do, so decided an inclination, in a port 
of the press, to vilify the character end de- 
preciate the resources of Uie English power 
in this country, we hold it to be our duty 
to stand forward in their defence. Such 
writingi, os we have now commented on, 
find attention and perliapa a place in the 
native newspapen now so numeromb 
so generally circulated, and the /nltia Ga- 
zette itself has told us, bow well acmiaint- 
ed the chiefs of Upper India are win what 
is done at the Council Boiud, and>«Tjilten 
in the journals of Calcutta. It is right 
that they should know that the craven 
sphrit that would dictata the policy naan 
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mended by < A Soldier ' is not the spirit 
that pervades every Englishman and every 
newspaper at the presidency.'* 

From the following statement in the 
GovemmerU Gazette, of May 23, it ap- 
pears that all this fuss about Runjeet is 
** much ado about nothing — 

Some of our contemporaries have been 
alluding to strange reports about the Fun- 
jaub chief. We need scarcely observe that 
these rumours are quite erroneous. Pri- 
vate accounts from Lodienlia, dated the 
-9th instant, state that a very distinguished 
mission had arrived there upwards of a 
month previously from Laliore, which was 
conducted to the presence of the Governor 
General at Simla by Captain Wade. Tlie 
receptbn of the mission was most flattering, 
and the members of it had set out again 
for Lahore, charmed at the distinguished 
and marked kindness of their reception on 
the part of the Governor General. A mis- 
sion, it is said, will proceed to Lahore to 
return the compliment when the season be- 
comes more favourable. Lest, however, 
the ruler of the Punjaub should misunder- 
stand the cause of the delay, Captain Wade 
was to proceed immediately with a de- 
spatch from his lordship to the maharajah, 
explaining the same and expressive of the 
most amicable sentiments. 

THS GOVERNOB GKKERAL. 

We have seen a private letter from Cal- 
cutta detailing some remarkable instances 
of the unpopular light in which Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinek has fieeii regarded during 
liis journey into the interior ; and tlie con- 
sequent respect, for the purpose of contrast 
chiefly, shown to Lord Dalliousie. It is 
said, for example, that Lord William's 
reception at a dinner given by his own re- 
giment was cold and ceremonious, while 
llistofhis colleague’s produced demonstnu 
tions of an opposite kind, quite unequivo. 
cal in their nature. Tliis was conudered 
the more striking, as Lord Dalhousie was 
not popular, owing to his state of health, 
which had prevents him since his arrival 
in India from taking any active part in the 
military duties of his station. We refer to 
euch statements because we find them in 
liters from the spot, but they require ob- 
viously to be receiv^ with some caution. 
— London Paper. 

It is said to be the Commander-in-chief '■ 
wish to move every corps next year that 
has been three years stationary, and that 
the 9th end 10th regimenu of cavalry will 
go to Kumaul ; but it seems doubtful 
whether government will sanction tiie re- 
lief. Lord Wm. Bentinek vuited Landour 
and Mttssoorie, and is said to have been 
much pleased with both ploc^ but did 
notapprove of the former as an invalid sta- 
His lordship ordered aU 
public buildings to be stop^ and de- 


dared that the dept^ should be abolislied 
next October. He ordered a road thirty 
feet broad to be made from Hurdwar to 
Deyrah. It is said that a regiment of 
dragoons, probably the 11th, will go to 
Kurnaul next cold season. Our letters 
speak also of a steamer having attempted 
to pass up the Indus, and of its having 
been ordered by Runjeet Singh to stop.^ 
Lidia Gaz. April •id. 

CHARGE or conaurTioN agaiksi a Bri- 
tish FUNCTIONARY. 

We learn that a case of considerable in- 
terest has been before the grand jury for 
some days, and that on Saturday they 
fuuiid a true hill for bribery and corrup- 
tion against Captain Thomas Dickinson, 
of die 55th regiment N.I., at present local 
super! ntendant of Arracan. llie trial of 
tlie accused, we suppose, cannot come on 
during the present criminal sessions, as 
Captain Dickinson is now in Arracan. In 
justice to the accused, we refrain from 
stating any of the particulars that have 
come to our knowledge. — ApiU 
18. 


EUROFEAN CONVICTS. 

The following statement affords a sad 
comment upon tlie state of morals amongst 
the lower classes of Europeans at tiiis pre- 
sidency 

The ship Caroline, Captain Tregatha, 
which left Calcutta yesterday morningt 
transports from hence eighteen European 
convicts, who were cmliarked on Sunday 
for New South Wales. This, we believe, 
is the largest number of felons which has 
ever before been deported from hence at 
any one time. Some of the above have 
remained in gaol here a considerable time 
for want of a suitable opportunity of send- 
ing them to tlie aliove destination. The Ca- 
roline takes on board two more European 
coiiYicts at Madras.— Jadia Gas. April 19. 

w 

OUDX. 

Dr. Clarkson, Dr. Stevenaon, and Mr. 
DuBois were introduced to liis majesty 
by the hakeem, and obtained appointmenta 
in the service at a monthly salary of 1,000 
each. Nabob Nusseeruldowlah received 
four months’ allowance, and two lacks of 
rupees were sent to her highness Morian 
Mokany. In the Raj ^Mahal palace, bis 
majesty, in company of a few Assamies, 
was engaged in the fmatime ^drinting, 
when those Assamies becoming per^a^ 
lenudeu iy intoxication, Ahmed Ally Khan 
received orders to remove them to another 
place, where, it is said, they hove render^ 
eU th^ iouh to God. Oa tbe 1 8th tlie re- 
sident was to proceed by dawk to ioin the 
Rij^t Hon. tlie Governor General^a camp 
at Stoalab.— Jbum Johan Nwmh, Me^ 18. 
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LllCirT AND MRS. RAMSAT. 

Lottors from our DulUi rorrespondents 
inform us, that Lieut, and Mrs, Ramsay 
left that station on the 1st instant, under 
charge vt a European commissioned offi- 
cer for the presidency, in order to their 
being ttied before the Supreme Court; 
and that Mr. Metcalfe, the magistrate, 
had bound over Lieutenant Talbot to be 
here by tlie25th of July next, and to pro- 
secute the accused parties, in the heavy 
recognizance of 5,000 rupees ; threatening 
to send the lieutenant to gaol if he would 
not render the required security, wiiich 
feelings of humanity made the latter very 
naturally unwilling to do . — John BtiU, 
May 25. 

Lieut. Ramsay had sent in his resigna- 
tion, which had been accepted, previously 
to the date of the transaction for which he 
was about to be tried. 

STUDY OF ORIENTAL TONOIIES IN EUROVE. 

It is not, ivc fear, without justice that 
complaints have been made of there being 
far fewer disinterested students of the 
oriental languages in England than in 
France and Germany, although one would 
imagine that our countrymen have greater 
incentives to such studies than foreigners. 
Of late, however, even in Engidiul, a 
spirit would appear to have been excited, 
which promises better things. The Royal 
Asiatic Society has been instrumental in 
jttistog emulation in the walk of oriental 
philosophy, learning, and antiquity; niid 
an effective engine, ere long, is about to be 
^set agoing, for the furtherance of the same 
'good work, by the establishment, in the 
University of Oxford, of a professorship 
of Sanscrit literature. Tlie 15th March 
18S2, it will be seen, has been nominated 
for the election of professor. Colonel Bo- 
den, by whose munificent bequest this 
splendid endowment has been provided, 
was in the service of the Hon. Company, 
and possibly some of his contemporaries 
may yet survive* to share that satisfaction 
which such an interesting monument of 
public spirit is calculated to inspire 
amongst those who love to see their coun- 
try the centre of learning and tlic arts. — 
Gm. Gax,May 16. 

BENGAL AUXILIARY MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

A meeUng of the members of this So* 
ciety was held on the 15th April, being its 
thirteenth anniversary, at the Union Chapel, 
for the purpose of receiving pecuniary aid 
for the prosecution of missionary labours. 
Captain Dalby took the chair, and having 
opened the proceedings, the Rev. J. Hill 
read a lopg report of the transactions dur- 
ing the past year. It declared that 
“ cnougli, and more than enough of suc- 
cess hod attended the labours of this So- 
ciety to womnt a renewed appeal in its 


behalf, whilst the efforts, which liad hither- 
to appeared unproductive, were every year 
making the prospect of success larger and 
brighter, by the silent, gradual, but cer- 
tain work of preparation produced in the 
minds of the people." A number of con. 
verts had been made, and occasionally con- 
gregations exceeding a thousand in num. 
ber had evinced signs of anxious attention, 
and deep-felt interest in the subject! 
brought to their notice. The schools were 
also presenting an improved appearance, 
and they lioped ere long to reap the advan. 
tages of which these estoblishments were 
laying the foundation. 


XXCERFTiB FROM NATIVE PAPERS. 

The Hindoo College . — The poor Hindoo 
College is again under the lash of tlio 
Chundrika^ now aided by the Prvbhakar, 
The editor of this latter paper has given 
insertion to a letter on the subject of this 
college, in whiclwtlie conduct of its pro- 
fessors and tcachcrf is treated with unmer- 
ciful severity. 

Upon tlie general question of the system 
of education pursued at that college, wc 
have already given our opinion, whicli we 
have since seen no reason to alter. The 
Hindoo College was established with the 
sole view of imparting a knowledge of the 
English language and of European science 
to native youth, and the only question there- 
fore is, whether it has fulfilled the design 
of its institution. If we iinff it has, our 
inquiries cease. Had the children been 
placed to board with the professors and 
teacbers, their parents might have expected 
that a strict watch sliould be kept over their 
religious and social habits; but sucli is 
not the case. At meals, at the periods of 
morning and evening devotion, at the hour 
of rest, the children are left with their 
parents, whose duty it is to w'atcli over 
their manners and to punisli them if they 
deviate from their wishes. To ask the teach, 
ers or the committee to punish a youtli,. 
who has deserved well for his attention to 
study, for any thing done out of college 
hours, would lie highly unreasonable. 

If the editors of the PnMahar and 
Chuntirika find lliat many native youths of 
high respectability are at lengtli tired of 
the restraints of Hindoo observances and 
disregard Munoo, tliey should remember 
that this is the iron age of the world ; that 
the genius of degeneracy is lord of the 
ascendant ; that according to the Hindoo 
sbastras all these grievances are the effect 
of destiny, which controls even the gods. 
How can the committee be bbunra for 
what even the gods themselves cannot pv- 
vent ? — Suniachar JDurjntn. 

Native IVUU . — We published w article 
In the 581st number of the ChundrSca re- 
lative to native wills, and wo now revert 
to the subject, to which we begthoattentlou 
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of our readers. With respect to tlie wills 
now made by the natives of this country, 
we may say that as it regards disputes it 
resembles the planting the seeds of a 
poisonous tree. This tree mws up and 
is covered with branches and flowers ; and 
whft fruit it bears when tlie money is de< 
creasing the heirs of the rich know well 
enough ; that is to say, some, in the hope 
of setting aside the will, institute a suit 
in court ; others struggle to maintain it ; 
both parties contest the matter in court 
to the utmost of their power, and thus 
spend all the money. When the purse is 
exhausted they seek either to depart to 
Scrampore or to the abodes of death, or 
sending their own house to Vikrumpore, 
they take the long journey. We would 
now therefore offer our advice. Why 
should tliuse wlio have sons and grandsons 
to succeed them make any will ? for the 
ancient llishecs and Moonees have left us 
Uic best will in the Dayubliagii and other 
works which tlicy composed. It is by re- 
jecting tliis exact testament and having 
resort to one tliat is uncertain that these 
disputes arise. If any one be really anxi- 
ous to make a will let liiiii procure some 
])un(lits learned in tliose shastrus, and 
obtain legal precepts from them and 
make his will accordingly. Let him then, to 
avoid all future disputes, inform the judges 
of the fact of his having made such a will. 

Viewing the temper of the times, it be- 
comes necessary to be particular in making 
the will. It behoves a rich man to provide 
in his will, that the individual who inherits 
Ilia property shall receive it only on condi- 
tion of performing those religious acts en. 
joined in the shastrus which are incumbent 
on the family; but should he act otherwise, 
should he, despising those works and the 
gods, and the brahmuns, neglect the 
sbraiiflu, and the turpun, and the rites due 
to his ancestoi-s, and to the gods, he shall 
not inherit the property ; but it shall be 
deposited in the public treasury, and Urn 
rulers of the country shall select some heir 
according to the shastrus and the precepts 
of the pundits. If this provision be made 
in wills tlie sons of the rich will never com- 
mit improper actions. Of this there can 
be no doubt. Our reasons for giving this 
advice we need not detail, they must be 
apparent to all.— CAundriAa. 

ColonaeUion . — To the Editor of the Cow- 
moodee.—l do not suppose that you are 
inattentive to the statements contained in 
several Englidi papers, by different con- 
troversialistsontbe subject of coloniration; 
but I deeply regret that it does not receive 
the support of the Cowmoodee. Your rea- 
ders will not be slow to imagine, that you 
only show yourself ungrateful by stating 
to the world tliat the country has deriv^ 
no benefit from the coining of the English, 
and their promotion of commerce and 
other business. Please to consider that 


diis town of Colcutu was formerly a jun. 
gle, althourt it has now risen to such 
eminence. Formerly there was not even 
the mention of education ; but now all 
are aware of the progress of knowledge. 
By \thom bos this bles^ eban^been ef- 
fected ? Could it have been if tbe Eng- 
lirii had not come ? Why is there not a 
similar increase of wealth and spread of 
knowledge in the country villom ? Would 
there not be if they were settted in busu 
ness in them ? The situation of Calcutta 
is not so excellent as to promise much en- 
joyment of life ; and what should induce 
people to flock to it from all quarters, ex- 
cept that some hope to enlarge their know- 
ledge, or others expect through the Eng- 
lish to prosper in wordly business ? Where- 
fore, it is my opinion Uiat by the establish- 
ment of the English and their commerce 
in our country, we shall live witli the ut- 
most happiness ; we shall certainly prosper 
in caste (honour), knowledge, and the 
business of life. I have written enough. 
—A Villager. 

We perfectly agree with the respectable 
writer of a letter on the subject of coloni- 
sation in tbe John Built of the 6th May ; 
for there can be no advantage to our coun. 
trymen in the English coming and set- 
tling in our towns, villages, and every 
where, and engaging in cultivation or me- 
chanical trades. Of tin's we have formerly 
furnished abundant evidence ; but we shall 
still make a few observations. In the first 
place, tbe English will with their great 
power commit violence upon the poor and 
middling classes. The proof of which is, 
that in this town reports are constantly 
made of the excesses of white people 
against the natives before the Governor in 
Council, tbe Supreme Court, end die 
police, even although these great personages 
are set as lions for strength ; but no one 
bears that any Bengalee or Hindoostanee 
has beaten a white man. Tbe natives call 
every fellow with a hat ** saheb ;** and the* 
villagers dread them aa^'copper.coloured 
tigers. No mercy, thereftiw, will be shewn 
by ignorant farmers to those who are aftnid 
of them ; especially as white men of this 
class are constantly drunk. Tbe natives 
of this country of the same class are not 
capable of the same crimes, for they never 
drink spirits, and they are naturally quiet. 
Moreover, one white man, by various kinds 
of machinery, will accomplish the work of 
twenty natives ; and hence many labourers 
will be thrown out of work. We shall 
bere^lter roendon other objecdons we have 
to makeb— CAundrate. 

Effiict$ of Hindu JEdueation, — To 
the Editor of the TViiAAoter.— A few 
days ago, an inlialiitant of Calcutta took 
bis son with him to Kalecohat to obtain a 
dunhun of the divine lulee. Having 
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gam to o shop, rad oftor bathing, pre- 
pacid bia oflerinra Ibr wonhip, be ap- 
proocbed the goddeii, and with all present 
prostrated himself before her. But his 
sweet son oflfered no worship. This fool 
of a diild only saluted her, who is worthy 
of tbe^umble adoration of Brumha and 
all the gods, with << good morning, ma- 
dam j" On hearing this, many put their 
hands to their ears and fled, and, os his 
father was about to chastise him, a worthy 
peiwn presented him, saying •* be calm ; 
it is not proper to exhibit passion in this 
place.” The father of this scoundrel wifo 
grief exclaimed, ** what crime had I com- 
mitted that I should have placed you in 
the Hindoo college, that for your sake my 
caste, honour, and every thing should he 
lost ! Alas, Sr, for this wicked son I am 
a separated man, and cannot go to the 
Dhurma Subha.' * Many hearing this la- 
mentation asked him— « Sir, we have heard 
that the Hindoo College is under the 
direction of many respectable Bengalee 
inhabitants of Calcutta ; how then is there 
*auch misconduct amongst tlie students ?” 
He lulled, “ Sirs, do not inquire into the 
merits of the great Bengalees; you can 
see how by donations of their money they 
are destroying tlie future welfare of all. 
How then can 1 speak of the merits of our 
Bengalee Baboos?”— A servant of Kalee. 

H06.HUNTIH0. 

The following is enumerated amongst 
tho ** miseries of hog-hunting,” in tlie 
Oriental Sixirting Magaxine 

** Making your debut in the field, a 
fine fellow is sent to the shades below, 
bein^the first wild hog you have ever seen, 
you commence examining him from tail to 
snout, making sundry grif-finisb remarks, 
and asking divers green questions— such 
as, what are those long yellow-looking 
curly things sticking out on each side of 
bis mouth ? What frightful animals th^ 
are! Where do they sleep at night? What 
do they live,.ppra^ Tliese questions are 
only answtitt!|Nn^^tter flrom the older 
liands, one of VHom dismounts and calls 
out, ' who’s got a knife ?' Upon hearing 
this question your mouth begins to extend 
itself; your bridle drops from your hand, 
and you are all anxiety and attention. A 
large clasp-knife is at length produced, 
and hand^ to the man wlra dismounted. 
He immediately commences making sun- 
dry large incisions, not a great way from 
the tail of the animal. You say to your- 
oelf, what the devil can he be at? and 
draw closer to the operator, who appa- 
rently handles his knife with great dexte. 
rity. Here you remain, as it were rivetted 
to the spot,’' until your olfactory nerves 
warn you to retire. This you cannot pre. 
vail upon yourself to do, seeing your com- 
panions it so coolly, who, in fact, 
almoat atem to cqfagr it. While in tbia 


teasing or pleasing suspense, you eveiy 
now and then leaieover to observe the pro- 
cess that is going on ; at length you behold 
something of a round flabby appearance in 
tlie hand of the operator, and before you 
can ask tlie question, * what’s that ?’ find 
yourelf nearly deprived of one of your dpy- 
iights by the said circular missile. Witlu 
out waiting to wipe away the glutinous 
substance from your peeper, you dismount 
for an explanation ; but being told that it 
is the dustoor, and that all new hands are 
served in the same way, you are with dif- 
ficulty compelled to join in the laugh, and 
content yourself wifo vowing vengeance 
against tlie first unlucky griff who may 
have the misfortune to be of the ume party 
with you on a similar occasion.” 

BXHGAL CIVIL SKKVICB AMMUITT VUMD. 

Meeting at the Town-ball, on the SOth 
May.— About eighteen gentlemen of the 
civil service assembled, and Mr, Plowden 
was voted into the chilr. The cause for 
which this meeting (postponed from a for- 
mer day on account of insufficient atten- 
dance on that occasion) was assembled, 
was then declared from the chair, and seve- 
ral letters from gentlemen in the interior 
of die country were read and laid on the 
table. Most of these, we believe all 
(though some of them suggested further 
measures), were in favour of tlie objects to 
which it was desired to obtain die concur- 
rence of die Court of Directors, vis. 

First. That annuities should commence 
iVom the 1st January in each year, instead 
of on the 1 st May. 

Second. That annuities should be pay. 
able quarterly, instead of not till the end of 
each year. 

Third. That, in die event of the demise 
of an annuitant in the course of any quar- 
ter, the proportion of annuity due up to 
the date of demise should be claimable by 
and payable to the estate of the deceased. 

These proposals were verbally submitted 
from the chair to the gentlemen assembled, 
and they were agreed to without a dissen- 
tient voice; when it was desired that they 
might be r^uced to writing. The declar- 
ed and Icgidmate cause of die mcedng was 
thus apparently brought to a decision and 
conclusion. 

About this time, however, some addi- 
tional gentlemen joined the meeting, by 
whom various fresli subjects were started. 
One eras, diat before sending any further 
proposals relative to diis fund for the con- 
sideration of the Court of Directors, it was 
expedient to wait for an answer to a quas- 
don which had been submitted a long time 
ago. Another was, that no benefit was 
likely to arise from the commencement of 
annuities on the 1st of January instead of 
on the 1st of May in each year. A third wao, 
that a member of the service duly qualified 
1^ length of service as prescribe ought 
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to be allowed to pay up bis difference, ac. 
cordinff to age, for the annuity, whenever he 
pleased, without waiting for any fixed date, 
und that his annuity should commence from 
the date of such payment. Ou the second 
of these suggestions reference may be mode 
to a letter of tho 18th January last, ad- 
dressed to the civil service by Mr, Siddons, 
which was published in the Government 
Gazette for the 24th of that month. 

The questions already decided were set 
aside by these new discussions ; and, in 
short, the meeting broke up without hav- 
ing come to any final resolution upon the 
points for which it was called, so far os we 
can learn. — Hurk. 

TRKATMENT OF KATIVES. 

A letter, signed ** A Christian," in the 
India Gazette^ contains the following re- 
marks upon the conduct of Euiopeans 
towards the natives 

“ I have always contemplated, with 
feelings of deep and painful regret, the 
cruel and oppressive conduct of a great 
many European and even of East-Indian 
Christians towards the unfortunate abori- 
gines of this ill-fated country. A poor 
native seldom escapes a thump of a cane, 
if, in walking tlic streets of Calcutta, he 
happens to be a-head of a topee-walla ; or 
if the latter happens to be drawn in a one- 
horse chaise, the former seldom escapes 
the lash. The coolness with which the 
poor natives brook these and ten thousand 
other insults, has often puzzled my philo- 
sophy; and how so many men, who arc 
taught the benign doctrines of Christianity 
from their infancy, could so far forget its 
holy and blessed precepts as to injure their 
fellow-men without any cause, is still more 
puzzling. Even on the festivals of tlie 
Hindoos, when large assemblies of them 
go in procession, I have seen a single 
drunken European make them run In all 
directions ; but the Mussulmans evince 
more firmness on such occasions, and they 
have often taught turbulent Christians 
their duty towai^s*. their neighbour. 

" A cruel prejudice exists in the minds 
of low-bred European and East-Indian 
Christians against the aborigines : tho faults 
of these unfortunate men are looked upon 
as crimes. The natives, 1 know, are often 
exceedingly cunning in their dealings, and 
at times provokingly stupid ; but Christians, 
who are aware of their state of ignorance, 
should judge them less harshly— they 
ought to * do unto others what they wi^ 
others should do unto them.' " 

THE SLAVE CASE AT BOMBAY. 

The Jndia Gazette, of May 6, has the 
following reflexions on the result of the late 
trial at Bombay 

While it must be most grateful to the feel- 
ings of every one of Captain Hawkins's 


countrymen in India, that he retired from 
the bar without any imputation ou bis cha- 
racter fur humanity, we at the same time 
rejoice that his conviction has fixed a stig- 
ma on a traffic which, it is to be feared, 
has been too long covertly carried on, and 
tliat it has given a solemn warning to those 
who, in opposition to the laws of tbeir 
country and the claims of humanity, hate 
allowed themselves directly or indir^y to 
be engaged in conducting it. 

In the instructions nothing illegal is 
enjoined, but they enjoin that which, as 
die event has shown, could be accomplished 
only by illegal means, and this, we con- 
clude, constitutes the peculiar circum- 
stances in which Captain Hawkins was 
placed. The acts of Captain Hawkins 
were (he only acts legally criminal, but in 
the eye of morality and equity we cannot 
avoid considering his superiors in office 
and authority ns equally blame-worthy. 
We should come to this conclusion, even 
if we could believe it possible that die 
framer of Captain Hawkins’s instructions' 
would recommend the adoption of such a 
measure to government, with informadon 
so imperfect or erroneous, as to leave him 
ignorant that the only means by whidi it 
could be carried into effect were those ac- 
tually employed. The ground on which 
this recommendadon was offered was the 
failure of an attempt to engage Gogo las- 
cars for the Company's marine ; and the 
only class of seamen next thought of was 
die Seedees, or natives of Africa, from 
which race most of the Arab ships arc 
manned, particularly the Imaum of Mus- 
cat's." Now, without adverting at pre- 
sent to the fact, that all or most of the sea- 
men who navigate the Arab ships are 
slaves, we are at a loss to conceive the 
policy or expediency which could have in- 
duced the authorities at Bombay to resort 
to the measurp of procuring negro 
boys from the eastern coast of Africa to 
recruit the crews of the Company's In- 
dian navy, at the present time comprising 
only an inconsiderable number of small 
vessels. We have understood that the 
Bombay merchant sliips are considered 
the best manned of any vessels sailing 
in India, and their crews are principally 
the natives of the western side of In- 
dia. No such difficulties in manning the 
Company's marine as those of which we 
have lately heard were experienced during 
war, and it does not seem a groundless 
inference that, in times of peace like these, 
the maritime provinces under the Com- 
pany's rule could, as hitherto, furnish the 
comparatively limited number c^pe- 
tent native seamen required. iSven if the 
sources of supply wehavelpointedoutshould 
prove inadequate, it would have been bet- 
ter to obtain bc^rs from the Marine School 
in England, of whom numbera are dis- 
posable, and who might, we learn, be 
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to India at a vp^ inconsiderable 
eapcnse. Their superiority, in point of 
qualification, is unquestionable. We as- 
cribe no improper motives to the superin- 
tenafnt of marine, and wre are utterly ig- 
noiMt of the influence by which he was 
induced to prefer precisely the worst mode 
he could have adopted of supplying tlic 
Company's navy with men ; but, as a 
check to oUier public officers of the Indian 
government, in giving orders and instruc- 
tions to thooe who are below them \\ liicb 
they can neither obey nor disobey without 
incurring a severe penalty, we think it 
right to lend our aid in giving expression 
to the opinion, that the acquittal of Sir 
Charles Malcolm, before the bar of the 
public, does not follow as a necessary 
consequence from the conviction of Cap. 
tain Hawkins by the verdict of a jury. 

There is one branch of this subject to 
which we are desirous of obtaining tlie at- 
tention of the magistrates of Calcutta and 
the public. It is notorious that most, if 
' not all, of the Arabian ships which resort 
to Calcutta annually from the gulfs are 
manned chiefly with African negroes, re- 
puted to be slaves, the property of the 
owners of die vessels. We have a strong 
conviction, founded in more than one in- 
stance on personal knowledge, that it is 
in this way African and other slaves are 
smuggled into British Indian ports and 
conveyed through the Company's territories 
into ffiose of native princes. There is 
another case connected with this view. The 
Arab vessels we have mentioned, manned 
by slaves, are also not unfrequendy com- 
manded and navigated by European offi- 


WL. BICKETTB AVI) CAFT. LIVDSAV. 

The following correspondence is pub- 
lished in die Caltutia papers, with refe- 
rence to the occurrence noticed p. 58 : — 

“ Calcutta, April 15th, 1831. 

Sir : — I am happy in availing myself 
of the opportunity of expressing to you my 
deep regret for the unfortunate misunder- 
standing which arose betwixt us, during 
our passage from England on board of the 
Tbm O'Sbanter, and which, from diat time 
to the present, has been and sUll will be, 
remembered by me with feelings of pain. 

** For the unfortunate betrayment of 
temper on my part towards you I beg to 
jqmfoigise ; and 1 trust that this expression 
will be acceptable to you, end be received 
in the same good feeling in which it is cf- 
jlbred* With beat wislies for the happiness 
of yoursedf end ftmily, 1 am. Sir, your 
obedient servant^ 

/Signed) ** Jaius S. LivneAr. 

M J. W. Jiicketts, Esq." 

" Calcutta, April 18tb, 18S1. 

*• Sir In filing t |ifoaeciition againit 


you in the Supreme Court, about the mat. 
ter referred lo in your letter of the 15th 
instant, received by me this morning, T 
beg to assure you that I was actuated solely 
by a principle of public duty, which I 
owed to myself in the first place, and in 
the next to the community at large, who 
are doubtless interested in every case of 
ill-treatment experienced by passengers at 
sea; but your unequivocal acknowledg- 
ment of error, and your expression of deep 
regret on that account, now leave it open 
to me to adopt a diflurent course, and I 
will, therefore, instruct my counsel to 
drop the prosecution, though 1 deem it 
absolutely imperative on me to publish this 
corre^pondenec between us, ihroiigli the 
same riianncl of which you availed yourself 
not long since in addiessing the public on 
this sul>ject. — 1 am. Sir, your obedient 
wrvant, 

(S'gncd) John W. Ricketts. 

Capt.'X 8. Liiidflfi^, 

Ship Tam O'Shanler." 

TERRIFIC HAIL-STORU. 

Tlic following is an extract from a letter, 
dated Jubbulpore, 10th April ; 

“ On Saturday, the 9th instant, we were 
visited with the most severe hail-storm 
that has been known here in the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant. The haiLstones 
were some of them full os large as a guinea- 
fowl's egg, and came down with such vio- 
lence that some sheep and goats were killed. 
All the trees have lieen deprived of their 
leaves, and several birds have been beaten 
from toe trees and killed. The storm last- 
ed for more than two hour.*, and the 
ground remained covered with hail for a 
long time. All the gardens have been 
completely ruined, the peaches, &c. being 
knocked off the trees.”— JbAn Hull. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from Kamptee, giving an account of an 
extraordinary hail-storm which happened 
at that place on the 10th April • 

** Just as I was Rnishingtliis, the moat 
violent hail-storm I ever saw or beard of 
commenced ; it fortunately did not last 
long, but the damage done is considerable ; 
we had a number of ducks and geese killed, 
and the fruit-trees in the garden regularly 
smashed ; the peach crop is completely de- 
stroyed. Many of the hailstones measured 
from ten to twelve inches in drcttnfcrence ; 
few or none were smaller than a hen's egg. 
J hear five people have been killed in this 
neigbbourh^ by it" — Inet. Gaz, 

ORIGIN or THE CHOLERA MORBUS, 

An anonymous writer, in a Calcutta pa- 
per, referring to the supposed era of tlie 
known commencement of cholera, in Ben- 
gal and Babar, in the month of August 
1817, affirms its local but powclve eaia* 
tcnce in the district of Purneah in lh« 
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1816. <• In thit M** 
obannrai, •« I wts • iwident of the nid 
dktrict, near to the ThaiuMh, wad alao 
the populoHf villafe of Satfgunge, close to 
wliich was an encampment of IRto/ra/eefiit 
a clam of people whose oaCensIbte occupa- 
tion is bird-catebing, but they also em- 
ploT themselves collecting and selling ftiel, 
ani4 in the season, renting mangoe-topes 
and selling the fruit when ripe. For these 
occupations tliey ere in the habit of en- 
camping under mangoe-topes, &e., for 
months, and often years pass away on the 
same spot, though 1 believe they very 
seldom have what might be called a settled 
habitation. These people were attacked 
with cholera, in April and May 1816, and 
eight or ten of their numbers died daily ; at 
the aspiration of a month or so, finding the 
pestilence did not abate, the survivors 
broke up Uieir encampment and scattered 
themselves over the surrounding villages. 
In the course of my rides, 1 fell in with 
several parties of them, and from their ver. 
Iial coiiimmiicaUon had the particulars 1 
liave herein detailed confirm^. At that 
period there was not even a name for cho- 
lera (as a pestilence) amongst the natives; 
nest year it was called * oala*—^* Upper 
Bengal, lOlh May 1831," 

TKB MAUOMHXDAM CLBBOT. 

A case occurred at the police oflice. 
May 14th, in which Hafis Zadah, a 
inoollab, complained against Elisa David- 
son and Ahmed Khan for an infringe- 
ment of hie rights. The casee of any 
place is «lways supposed to be entitled 
to certain perquisites, on the performance 
of the Musaelman rites by a moollah at 
burials^ marriages, and the restoration of 
caate. It is, however, necessary for the 
moollah to obtain permission from the 
cozee; and os Ahmed Khan, an unini- 
tiated student of Coiroo Mitter*s Musjid, 
had performed the ceremonies of Chokesa 
and Rokhannee at the spot where Elisa 
Davidson's noother had expired a month 
and a half ago, without his having obtained 
the necessary license, Hafis, Uie moollah, 
combined to tlie magistrate, at the insti. 
gation of the Casee Abdodwaree. 

The offence was not proved to the aatia. , 
fectioa of the m^istrate, who cautioned 
Ahmed Kbab against repeating the ofioce* 

AicnueAH coixoH MAKUvacTiraxs. 

The following paragrepb, which is one 
of dm many impiident impositions mveu. 
Imed ki dus country, is inserted in the 
IiuiM GroseUe (a free-trade paper), whicb 
haa die honesty to say ■* our loformadou 
ia somowhat diffisrent I*' 

writdr in the Poi- 
trnlknfyAdmnimrtmi*^ thot within tfao 

lam dm monte mme fibiuobch «r itntf ef 

Amiifkan imrAondiae hae« hm tnagortad 
idi tecrlott dbipa (Vmu C^tia, three- 

ififint. Jour. VOL. 6 . Ko. 84 . K.S. 


fonrdw of the bulk of vMch obnula of 
raw materials finr the usedf Aniericau ma- 
nulbctorlas, and upon whicb the ihip- 
owners have a frngbt of twenty-five or 
thirty dollars per ton, and the immutani 
twen^ to forty per cent (Nofit ; and what 
U mare to be noted and wondered at, a part 
of those very cargoes has been paid for 
American cotton mant^tures sold in On* 
cutta, at a profit of fifteen to twenty-five 
percenu" • 

THE NATIVX VaXSS. 

The following letter, addressed to die 
India Gautie, April 30, tends to strengtheu 
die remarks in p. 1 1 8 

I beg leave to direct your allention to 
the present state of the native press, wliicli, 
for obvious reasons, must be unknown to 
a large majority of the European^ com- 
munity. There are, I believe, nine or 
ten newspapers in the Bengalee language, 
and from what I have seen and learnt of 
some of them, I am sure you will agree 
with me in thinking that an immediate 
check is absolutely necessaiy to he put 
to the streams of tlie most indecent Jan- 
giiage and abominable sentiments whidi 
they are in the daily habit of pouring forth. 
I refer you in particular to yesterday'a 
Probakkur, which contains passages so ex- 
cessively shocking, tliat nothing in the 
whole vocabulary of impure language can 
equal them." 

XFinXMIC. 

We regret to learn that the epidemic 
which has existed for some time in Cal- 
cutta continues to prevail. Twenty-nine 
persons out of an establishment of eighty- 
seven fell sick in the course of Thursday 
and Friday, andjillneaa exisU very exten- 
tively, we believe, among cliildren in par- 
ticular. Itbegino, we are informed, with 
sneesing, oppression at the cheat, and rack- 
ing pains in the limbs, with, in soma cases, 
very smart fever. It lasta generally three 
daye, but is often cut Aort by a mercurial 
purgative the first day .—/iutia(3as-4^.90i* 

atreLo-iimiAW' rant. 

A new daily paper, under the Bame of 
The Ecut'Ihdian, was commenced at Cal- 
ciitte on the 1st June ; it is condtieiad by 
Mr. Deroaio, an East.Tndian by .birth. 
It professes, notwithstanding its ntle, hot 
to be eedttdeefy devoted to any paitieuiar 
interest, but that ** it will adtroeate Ae just 
rigba of all dassea of Ae oomnutrfiy.** 

Auotl^er paper, in Ae Bast-Indtan in« 
tereet, namM the Hetpdrw, has been pub-' 
liAed for some time past, but wetfsVenot 
seen a nnmberyet. 


THx svrajiKi count. 

The fellowittg opinion of Ao 
CoHH i»€i|nre«Md by a corrwpondapt of 
(Y) 
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Hindu pnper, April 19U): 
f-** Tba ^nglith goTernment hn uni- 
formfy pPofisM^ to «xtend iu defending 
•raif <y#er all danei of men in this coun- 
unnatural diatinc- 
tilaqa*w caate and creed. But the Supreme 
Gouit'df fhip preaidencyt like many other 

S tionSp t^tthrou^ miamanageiiient 
their own enda, has all along been 
rtire ofjthe evila which it was ita ez- 
preaa duty to prevent. This failure muat 
owe ita origin ib a radical error in its con. 
Btitution. Few have passed through this 
high tribunal without materially injuring 
their fortunes and estates. The fees of the 
barristers, attornies, and other officers of the 
court, which both the parties are obliged 
to pay, have ruined the most opulent mem. 
bers of the native community. It has 
almost become a passing proverb, that to 
go to the Supreme Court is to enter into 
the royal road to ruin. Lawsuits have 
been carried on for twenty years succes- 
sivcly without any final decision, and tlic 
parties have continued paying until they 
quite exhausted their stock. We have 
known a gentleman who left behind him a 
considerable amount upon his death, and 
the court has been considering to this day 
who are to be entitled to his property. 
The process of its consideration has already 
consumed one-half of the sum; and we 
know not whether the other half will be 
sufficient to satiate the devouring jaws of 
the various forms of couit transactions. 
What is more detrimental to the feelings 
of a philanthropist, than to observe a tri- 
biipal intended to administer justice, and 
thereby promote the peace of a country, 
producing effects so injurious to the inba- 
bitanto ? If then the court bring on the 
same mischief that it is intended to pre- 
vent ; if then its existence and non-exis- 
tence be almost indifferently felt ; if then 
its olgect defeated by itself, of what use 
is It to this country ? What will India 
dative from thus enriching a few who are 
fortunately connected with this judicial 
institution ?’* 


procmdng ilihdcath of' foe deMiiifOBifoi 

not be brought henfo to foo niergfiidl^'' bin 

the murderar who committed 
was fully convicted and aentettoed to'lm 
hatred : he enticed the own to a distance^ 
under the pretence of having ooma pur- 
chasers for opium^ then knocked him on 
the head with an axe. A few days, bow- 
ever, before his execution was tO take 
place, heefllected his escapes buthewaa 
traced home, where he had an Interview 
with his wife, and concerted a future 
meeting in the jungle : his vAfe and brother 
were Mbed to betray him ; but, by some 
means, the snare woa broken, and the man 
again escaped. He then assumed the dis- 
guise of a Jogee (religious mendicant) 
for Which he was well qualified ; and Was 
making his way toword Upper Hin. 
doostan; but was at length taken. 1 
lyrote to the judge, and obtained leave to 
visit him.** 

Mr. Sutton, on visiting him, found him 
repeating tlie name^ “ Huiry" (Heri), 
but evincing no sense of guilt, rie en- 
deavoured at that and a subsequent visit 
to instil Into him some contriUon, and to 
lead him to a knowledge of Christianity ; 
but in vain. Neither he, nor the nu- 
merous Hindoos about him, had any 
sense of the moral turpitude of murder, 
or indeed of any sin. It was evil, inas. 
much as it would lead to evil conse- 
quences to the perpetrator ; but there were 
none of those feelings which most mur. 
derers evince — no borron of a guilty 
conscience— no sliudderin^ among the by- 
standers at the idea of ms guilt. There 
was no commiseration, on bis part, for hia 
wife and children ; and none, on her part, 
for him. She might fear from foe incon- 
venience attending widowhood, but no 
further.** 


ittalira0« 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TBS TEOnaLXS IK MTSOaS. 


BIKDU MUSDEaXa. 

Mr. Sutton, a Baptist mission^ of 
Oriiu, gives some p^culars of his con- 
versation with a Hindu condemued to 
suflfkr for murder 

** As 1 wss walking through foe baaaar, 
I taw foe blacksmith making up an iron 
rngfit intended for a man who had com- 
inrai^ murder; who was to be banged in 
• day or two, and afterward hung up in 
tliia innillnMnM at an ol^t of terror. On 
tnyirW into the circumstances of foe 
oriine, i Icnmt tint hia victim was an 
opfium mcnsbnitt* who was too successful 
in obcetiung puieiiBseii for fats goods, for 
a rival merebatit; nnd foat fofs merchant 
persuaded foe mardofor, for 100 rupees, 
to conniit llie horrid deed. Ihe guilt of 


The Madras papers down to foe middle 
of June give no further account of foe 
insurgents in Mysore. A London paper 
contains foe following extract of a letter, 
dated Triebinopoly, May ^ :— ** We 
have war and rumoure of wtt. A foorp 
akirmisbing battle took place at Hyder- 
nugger, in foe northern part of Myaore, 
between Ckdonel Evens and n brigade, 
opposed to e large bhd j ^of inaurgentt, 
who bad taken up that strong position on 
foe hills. Evans*s force was repulsed, 


vifo conaidemme loss to the 15fo N.I., 
ind foe Colonel himself wounded, at well 
II Lient. Salter^ of foe artillefT,, , Wc 
tava not yet received flirfoer pargmlBri* 
nit I foink n general feeling of dlecon. 
ent ia generating forougbout Sritirir 
rndie, and ebieft of ability and ds^on 
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iH tot the DMivcs to Imitate 

nd, and ottier European 
!«:AU tbe Mnnpatom local bnt- 
teiijDO# waa,diiMnded some time 

.have joined tbe inaurgenU in Mysore, 
and many bundled aepwSf vho bad been 
discharge lately as undenuzed, bnve fol- 
lowed tbe example. Hie S9tb N.I. dis- 
charged 100 men* of from eight to twelve 
years' service,' for no other reason than 
being too sh<wL" 

UIBTINO OF BAST-IKDIAMS. 

A general meeting of East- Indiana was 
lield, by permission of government, on 
tbe IGth of May, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the most eligible mode 
of representing to parliament, tbe dis- 
abilities under which they at present 
labour, when tlie following resolutions 
were passed 

That a petition to parliament be pre- 
pared as soon as practicable, to be presented 
in conjunction with, and for the support 
of the specific object of, the Calcutta East- 
Indian petition. 

That tlie petition be forwarded to the 
East- Indian petition-committee at Cal- 
cutta, with a solicitation that it may 
accompany theirs, and lie put into the 
hands of the same agent employed by them. 

That public subscriptions be solicited 
under this presidency, in support of our 
undertaking. 

ALLEGED TBAM8MIS810N OP A BAEKI8TXR. 

The following statement is given on 
the very dubious authority of the Bengal 
Ifurkaru 

** We have heard that recently at Ma. 
dros, the government, in concert with the 
court, or at least with the assent of the 
judges, have exercised the power of trans- 
mission against a barrister of the court. 
There are but three practising barristers 
now at the bar of that presidency, and on 
a recent occasion, we understand that Mr. 
Cator, the registrar of the court, was per- 
mitted. to practise, on the ground of the 
number being insufficient. As a general 
rule, nothing can well be more (fojection- 
able to the * initiated* than permitting any 
officer of court to practise... A rule of 
the M would tend to injure the inde- 
pendence of the bar, in the highest degree, 
would inspire, or tend to inspire, syco- 
phancy towards tbe bench, and unworthy 
preference from the other branch of tlie 
pn^esakm, for reasons which it would be 
needleas to enumerate." 

TBE snux CBRISSUXa. 

Meaan* Tyennan and Berniet give tbe 
following account of the Syrian CwisUana 
at Travaucon :*• 

" When at Qsiilon wa ware net more 
fta tMty-foor hoMiaflmi’Coiyiii, 


tbe Syrian churcheot whJdi have excited 
ao lively an interest among Cbrlsliana in 
England; and being aware that the' worffiy 
church missionaries there trere desirous <n 
seeing us, and that our having .seen those 
Christians would be hiidily gmtif^g to 
you all, we resolved to ppy them a nort 
visit. Dr. Macau ley lent us his boat, we 
proceeded up the Backwater, a series of 
lakes running parallel with the sea shore 
northward, and seventy-five miles ftom 
Quilon, and arrived next day. The whole 
Syrian population in Travancore amounts 
to 13,000 families, perhaps about 70,000 
individuals, in about 1 ,500,000, the whole 
population of this country. They have 
fifty -five churches still in their liands; the 
papists have appropriated several of these 
to tlicmselves. 'Jliese churches, in general, 
resemble the parish churches of our own 
country, though of course they are of 
various sizes, and differ much as to tbe 
style of architecture. Some of them are 
respectable buildings, and of a coniuder- 
able extent. They have neither pews nor 
benches inside. At the east end there is 
a kind of altar, with steps, on which a cross 
is placed, and tapers lighted in time of 
worship. Their mode of worship strongly 
resembles tliat of the Armenian churchea, 
and strikingly approaches, in dilforent 
ceremonies, those of the church of Rome. 
Though they have crosses in their churcbea, 
there is no crucifix, nor carved image. 
Tbe service is read in the Syriac language, 
of which the people know nothing ; and 
but few of the Catenars are acquainted 
witli it. The Catenars are the priests. 
Here is no preaching, and nothing in die 
whole service for their edification, but a 
short extract from one of the Gospela 
which is read in the Malayalim language, 
which is tlie language of these. Syrian 
Christians. Of course they are in a state 
of the most wretched ignorance^ In fac^ 
these churches are but so many limbs of 
popery, from which, as to doctrinal aend- 
inent, they do not essentially differ. The 
church missionaries have for their object 
the introduction of the pure gospel among 
these benighted Christians, llie Rev. Mr. 
Bailey is engaged in translating and print- 
ing the Scriptures in the Malayalim lan- 
guage, and has made considMableprogrcaa. 
The ^v. Mr. Doran is at the of 
tbe college, in which are fiffy-one students 
and Bttmt boys ; twenty-eif^t of these are 
intended to be Gatenara. Oo examining ' 
all the pupils in mmhemadc^ Latin, 
Greek, Englisb, &c. &c. wa found them 
in a very reputable elate of proficienfy. 
The college building ie loive end earn- ^ 
modioos, and there b in It n valuable 
library. The Rev. Mr. Baker b at tiw 
beadofthnsehool-ayatem. Han be sort 
of grammar-sdiool, in wUeh nre .'itpty^ 
km; ftmn Chase are adected aludenfli^ 
fior the collage. We found tbam alae' in 
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■n awlicnt vtato. Besides this thete n* 
flfty-il«e other schools, contsioing shout 
l,OOOehildren of the Syrian Chriwatis, in 
different parts of the country. Bodi .the 
eolle^ a^ the schools are conducted* on 
principles which are decidedly evanmlical, 
to wliUdi the metropolitan does not M^eet.*' 


isomeas. 

niSCELLANEOUa 

ATTUinXD ASSASSINATION. 

We learn from a correspondent at Ah- 
roednuggur that a desperate attack was 
lately made upon Colonel Stro^er, the 
commandant of artillery at that station. 

It appears that a lascar called Ram 
Sing, in the service of government, con- 
ceiving himself from some cause or other 
to be much aggrieved, determined to re- 
v«ige himself upon the colonel as the 
supposed author. For this purpose, having 
provided himself with a large pistol, he 
approached the carriage in which the 
colonel and his lady were returning from 
their evening drive, and deliberately fired 
it at them, being at the time so close that 
considerable injury was sustained from 
the explosion of the powder; but the 
charge fortunately, with the exception of 
one shot which slightly wound^ Mrs. 
Strover, passed over her shoulder, and 
went through the top of the carriage. 
The villain, upon discovering that he lud 
not succeeded in his object, mode several 
cult At the colonel with a large sword, 
which were luckily warded on by the 
hood of the carriage. Mot deterred, how- 
ever, by having failed thus far, he conti- 
nued tq run afWr them until the carriage 
had paased the mess-room, where the 
ofiScera haj^pened to be assembled; the 
alarm being given, they immediately pur- 
sued the wrmdi, and after meeting with 
very consldelrable resistance, finally suc- 
ceeded in securing him. — Borah. Cour, 
MayU. 


evfion. 

BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta em- 
balked last Mondiqr afternoon, under the 
uimal solute, on board the ketch hMsom, 
for Je fli wp a t iiro , where bis lordship pur- 
poeea to hold m oonflrmation, and thence 
to nrociid to - 
The. bUiop urived at Colombo on the 
17th of Febniety, mid on the 88d and 
24tb hold two eonhiiMtioiii in St. Foid'e 
Cbor^hi the Pottab, one in Enghah and 
tha ether In the mdfe buigiiogea ; the 
serrice OB tho litter HeeuiQtt wbb 


*JbwhqL**i < hy / on. IDiv. 

fioMied'in dngtaaload by the Rof. Smnnri 
LamhrielEi 

On the 1st of Mmvh his loidship heM 
his visitation of his arebdeaeonry ; a fisw^ 
days after whidi he proceeded to Kandy, 
when he administered the rite of confliw 
mation, and on his return from that sta* 
tion held an ordination in St. Paul's, when 
the Rev. James Payne Horsford wee ad- 
mitted into the order of priest. The ser- 
mon both at the visitation and the ordina- 
tion was preached by the Venerable the 
Archdeacon. 

The bishop afterwards visited Galle and 
Baddegamme, at both of which places his 
lordship administered the rite of confir- 
mation.. 

During bis lordship's stay here he 
preaclt^ teVeral times, besides delivering 
lectures fwice a week in St. Paul's, oil' 
all of w'hicli occasions the church was nu- 
m'erously and respectably attended. 

The bishop ^so attended at difierent 
times at St. Pauls niinday school, esta- 
blished in December 1829, by the Rev. 
Joseph Bailey; his Iprdriiip examined 
many of the children himsdf, and appeared 
to take a lively interest in the prosperity 
of the school. 

His lordship twice visited the church 
missionary institution at Cotta, and was 
highly satisfied with all the arrangements, 
and the progress made by the pupils on 
the establisliment, and the children from 
the several schools in the neigbbouriiood. 

At the bishop's si^igestion, a society 
has been established at Colombo, called 
** The Friend in Need Society." An in- 
stitution under the same designation has 
existed at Madras for the lost sixteen 
years, and has been productive of much 
good in that presidency* and there ia no 
reason to doubt that* if encoun^d and 
supported as it is eiqiected it will be, it 
will prove of equal utility in this place. 
It is Doped those at outstations will follow 
the example set them by the inb^itants 
of Colombo. 


Statement of Peiwms oonfirmed by the 
Lord Bishop of Galcuttm 


At Colombo.... 

... 22d Feb 

18ft 

Do 

... fMi do 


At Kandy >.... 

... 10th March.... 


At Galle 

... 80th do 

S9 

At Baddegamme, 82d do 

16 

"stS 


It is expected there will be a great 
number of candidates at Jaffnapatnom. — 
C^lon Oaz. April 9. 

The biiAop has sfaiee quitted Ceylen for 
Madras, where he arrived on the fist 
April. 

Hie Jiiuiaiiary Btgular oontokiaeom* 
municethiiif from the ehuieh m he ieniii eg 
lespeetidg the piegMil of tbe 
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wlioie«Midflct, it It Nidf tomtrdt' tiMU 
bat been muked by a tnily paterml eha* 
nieCer. At OotCai the Cotta tfanelatioa 
of the prayer-book wet need tor the fint 
time in any church in ColoAibo. At 
Kandy* when the bidiop Iptd dpUhied the 
examination of the childxeii»1rif.|iemarked 
that there was enough to eneobeme* but 
nothing to elate, l^e communication 
from Baddegamme states that the bishop 
** is very generally greatly esteemed; but 
we cannot help entertaining fears that the 
Indian church will not long be blessed 
with his presence and labours, as he ap- 
pears to be in a very delicate state of 
health." 

DESraUCTION OF THE MISSION HOUSE AT 
MANIPAY. 

Mr. Roberts, of the Wesleyan mission 
at Jaffna, reports the destruction of the 
American mission premises at Manipay : 

** On the 30th lirarch a fire broke out, 
at noon, in a small hovel, firom which a 
few sparks were blown on an adjoining 
bungalow, whence a flame arose which 
spread forth with amazing rapidity over 
the whole of tlie buildings. The church, 
dwelling-house, and two large bungalows, 
being covered with palmyra leaves, no 
efforts could prevent the progress of the 
flames ; thus in one short hour, the clothes, 
library (consisting of about 500 vols.), the 
furniture and stores of the ftumily, were 
reduced to ashes. The dreadful heat from 
the * tempest-drooping fire,' the cries of 
the children, the shrieks and exclamations 
of the natives, gave a fearful interest to 
toe horror of toe scene. A lady, who was 
on a visit, fled in the direction of the wind 
and flame, from an idea that toe gate lay 
in that quarter, but being timely convinced 
of her eiTor, she began to return, and was 
assisted to a place of safety. 

The loss is estimated at Bds. 10,000; 
and such is the expense of the extensive 
school establishment and so limited are 
the funds of the mission, that unless some 
aid can be obtained in India, tois interest- 
ing station must for a time be almost 
abandoned. 

** In a place like India, where so many 
Europeans live in bouses thattoed with 
leaves, flre-hooks ought always to be kept 
in readiness, and eveiy building, where 
flres must necessarily be made, ought to 
be so situated as that toe winds of neither 
monsoon could convey any sparks to the 
a4)ficent buildings."— Gjyibii Cfaz, 


atltvs-etansetfe fusis* 

MUBOHABy EBOClBDINOf. 

Surmao JSnqnra.— The voiee of a 
Christian mhiister,' has probably for toe 
flnttime^ beenbeeid in Ftonp, alaige 


mein, andSSBl^ somewhat liiiofe than 
ttnmiamiths of last year, firom June to 
Sealehiben he thus speaks of the oflfeet 
of atslaboun:— 

** At one period, toe whole town 
seemed to be roused to listen to the news 
of an eternal God, the mission of his Son, 
toe Lord Jesus Christ, and the way<ff 
salvation torougli his atonement : acon- 
sidenble proportion of the hearers benune 
fevourably disposed. At length, the 
enemy assumed a threatening aspect: 
the p^ people becune frightened : many 
sent back the tracts which they had re- 
ceived; and there was a general fslling- 
off at toe sayats. I was summoned to 
undergo a long examination at toe court- 
house ; not, however, on the subject of 
religion, but concerning all my life, 
since 1 have been in Burmah. The re- 
sult was forwarded to Ava. The magis- 
trates still preserve a perfect neutrality, in 
consequence of toe absence of the gover- 
nor. At Ava, I have been regarded as a 
suspicious character, ever since I deserted 
them at the close of the war, and went 
over to toe British." 

He subsequently adds :— ** I have just 
received intelligence, that about the 1st 
of September, tbe King issued an order 
that I should be removed from Prome, 
'being exceedingly annoyed that I was 
there, in tbe interior of the country, dis- 
tributing papers, and abusing the Bur- 
mese religion.* The Woongyees, being 
unwilling to proceed to extremities, made 
application to Miyor Burney, the British 
resident at Ava, who assured them that 
he bad no control over roe ; that I was 
in no way connected with toe British 
Government, but employed exclusively 
in the duties of my profession ; and he 
begged them not to proceed to adopt a 
measure which would becondemnpd, as 
intolerant, by good men of all count^. 
They sud, however, that his M^erty^s 
order was peremptoiy; and that it was 
necessare for me to confine my laboon 
within ine limits of Rangoon." 

ToMp.— In June oflast year, the Rev. 
G. D. Boardman (mother Amerfean 
Baptist), writes 

** Besides several thousand foreigners, 
there are, in this city, more than six thou- 
sand Bunnans and Tkvoys ; in the sur- 
roonding villajm about twenty toousand 
more; and, m toe jungle, aix>nt three 
toonaand Karens ; making toe whole po- 
pulation of toe province of Ihvoy more 
to*" tldr^ souls. This Is flte- 

rally a ptqnilatien of a^eitts, who bo- 
Beve, not oulythat then u no^ but that 
there eamot he, any eternal God, dr any 
Sfi^me Being togovem toe worid dr 
eaU Its.iitoaUtHitito an aeeotntl ta 
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Alone, there are amjed egainet 
at about fifty monas^efl, with two hun- 
'dred men in the sacerdotal garb, all of 
whom, when employed at all, are engaged 
in teaching atheism and metempsychosis c 
similar monasteries are scattered here 
and there, throughout the whole province* 
Village-preaching is moet obviously re- 
quired : and, out of the time that could 
spared from the business of the family* 
the za;^t, the church, and the schools, I 
have visited, within the last two months, 
between twenty and thirty of the villages, 
and preached Christ crucified to both 
priest and people. In a few instances, I 
have been received and treated but coolly, 
in most, respectfully, and in some, gladly. 
Christian books have also been widely 
circulated : and, in more instances tlian 
one, I have heard of tlieir having been 
read with interest and hopeful advantage. 
Many persons have acknowledged their 
doubts of the truth of Buddhism; and 
some have even boldly avowed their pre- 
ference of the Gospel. 

The Karens hare justly occupied a 
considerable part of our attention. Ihey 
seem to be, in general, a people prepared 
for the Lord. Large numbers of them 
have visited us, and spent several succes- 
aive days at our bouse ; not unfrequently, 
ten, fifteen, or twenty being presentat once, 
though their settlements ore thirty, fifty, 
or even seventy miles distant, l^pcated 
applications have been made for me to visit 
them* Urgent applications have recently 
been made by Kmns from die frontier ^ 
Siam, for some one to come across the 
mountains and preach the gospel to them : 
and* Ko Tbab-byoo (a native Christian) 
bos been accordingly sent.*' 

In an address delivered at the Anniver- 
sary of the American Tract Society, the 
Bev, £lon Galusba stated some reoiork. 
able fisets relative to this people 

The Karens are a numerous race, in- 
habiting the mountains and valleys of 
Burman, Pegu, Arracan, and Siam. They 
live in fihe most simple style, and ere with- 
out reli^n, without temples, and without 
go&. They have been exp^ing a re- 
ligion to be given them. No sooner bad 
tl^ beard of me arrival of our missionary 
at Tavoy, than they sent a deputation to 
inquire of him abwt the True God, and 
a much revered book, whose unknown 
pages they bad for twelve yean, kept in 
sacred deposit, and to which they had been 
taught to pay divine adoration. Accovd- 
ing to the missionary's advice, a company 
of Karens, after three days' journey, 
rsadied the mission-house. The two moat 
interesting penons among them were, a 
diief of much native talent, and a soldier, 
who bed recqivfd the vepemted bpok from 
a Muieulman .Joger. Hie chief panted 
for knowl^ge $ aud> tvhile tiie bright fire 
of his rude Igtttleefc tiashfd thfpu^ the 


wfairii invflnrtld his untutored 
soul, be exelsioeidr us books' 

give us books in our own language ! then 
all the Karens will learn to seed. We 
want to know the true God. We have 
been lying in total darknem. The Karen's 
mind is likd his native jungle.* The 
old sorcerer stood up before the mis- 
sionary, while at his feet was a pitched 
basked of reeds containing the wooed de- 
posit, wrapped in many successive folds 
of muslin. * Shew me the book,* said tiie 
missionary : * I will tell you whether it bo 
good or bad,' All was silent as death, 
while the venerable old man uncovered 
the precious volume, and presented it with 
the most profound solemnity— It was an 
old jEnglUktJ*rajfer-Iiook / ' It is a good 

book,' said the missionary : * it teaches 
that there is a God in heaven, whom alone 
we should worship. You have been igno- 
rantly worshipping the book : 1 will teach 
you to worship the God whom the book 
reveals.* The eye ofi«very Karen beamed 
with joy. They tarrM two days, listen- 
ing to religious instructions, with tiie 
deepest interest." 

^miraa.— The periodical accounts of 
Serampore mibsions supply us with the 
following illustrations of the influence of 
Christianity on some natives of Arracan 
To understand tiie power of divine 
Grace, as seen iti Arracanese, it is neces- 
sary to remember what has lieen said of 
this people in tlieir natural state. A 
genuine Arracan Mugh differs not more 
from his feeble neighbours of Bengal, in 
form, nature, and physical strength, i^n 
in general habits, particularly with regard 
to diet. Far from any delicacy as to eating 
flesh meat, although be stands on some 
ceremony ^out taking the life of an ani- 
mal, yet, when once killed, nothing comes 
amiss to him : these, and vegetable pro- 
ductions rejected by most other nations, 
supply bim as a meal. Yet in the midst 
of this people has tbe gospel triumphed; 
and changed the habits and temper of 
men, wbo bad otherwise died in a state 
but little higher than the animal creation. 
Nay, individuals among them have been 
found well qualified nr spreading the 
knowledge of Christ among their poor 
countrymen.^'^jifusioftary Minuter, 

isonwa* 

Among lb* pqxn of Mr. IMton, pub- 
lishod in the Sm/iapore (^ronUdet i* one on 
** Fagotto," or FergoUan, one of the etalee 
of Bmeo. 

** It iebut little known to the Europien 
world," he says, "that at this monwot 
many natives of IBurope, women and men, 
ere doing tiie work of slaves in the intsiior 
of Borneo £ — imibrtunete beings who have 
been phfilcs Bl sea, or ittllbind^ 
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Jltkik th^elitgenee^BonKo. 


IW 


wreck on the cvill; end nmnj ere In tlie 
power of Che nbriC contemptible chief, pro. 
bebly, in the whole island, the ra]ah of Ba- 
gotta. lire hundred lepd^ with three gun. 
boats could take his coun^ with ease, and 
yet he is allowed to keep Europeans in his 
possee^on as slaves ; the flrtendsand rela- 
tions whom ho doubt conclude them to 
be long dead. I am willing to believe the 
fact Is not known, as so very few Euro- 
peans have ever visited tlicse countries: 
there, however, does not exist a doubt on 
the subject; or thst the captives are living 
(if living at all) within 100 miles from the 
coast. That such was the case was com- 
municated to me, and I in consequence 
determined to make all possible inquiries ; 
the result is that there are now in the ra. 
jah*s house two English women, and se- 
veral men of the same nation, besides 
others, Dutch and native Portuguese, with 
many Chinese. 

■< This information I received from three 
several chiefs who did not appear to be ac- 
quainted with each other. There were in 
the bazaar four bibles; pieces of broad 
cloth with some buttons attached were seen 
on the persons of many of the people ; they 
had formerly jackeU and waistcoats ; pieces 
of shirts might likewise be seen tagged to 
otlier parts of their dress ; broken pieces of 
instruments, such as quadrants, spy.glasses, 
binnacles, &c. were to be purchased in the 
bazaar, with pieces of old ship-sails, bolts, 
hoops, and a variety of gunners* and car- 
penters* stores ; there were likewise seen 
two pelisses, one the colour of lilac, and 
the other dark grey ; they were of modem 
cut, and feshionably made, and had evi- 
dently belonged to some lady of respectabi- 
lity. On inquiring how these articles came 
into thdr possession, 1 was told by some 
they were from a wreck on which was 
found no living being; others said the 
people to whom they belonged died at Ba- 

C , whilst others did not scruple to say 
were taken fVom Europeans who bad 
been brought into the countiy, and sold as 
slaves, and that the rajah was the principal 
purdiaser; that most or all the goods in 
the bazaar belonged to him at the time, and 
were exposed for sale on his account, and 
that the remunder was in the rmah*s 
house. One mandoor (or bead-man) shew- 
ed me some women's stockings, some of 
which were marked by the letters S. W. ; 
two chemises, one mu^ tom ; two flannel 
petticoats, one almost new ; a miniature 
feame, the picture said to be in the rqjah's 
house, with much wearing apparel of both 
sexes. These were secreted by order of 
the n^, when be received the news of two 
Europeans having arrived. 

** lliis rqjafa hiw a brothm* named Raga, 
who has committed more piracies and mur- 
ders about this coast within the last twenty 
years than any other chief; he lives at 
Kylie hear Mandhkar, the western part of 


Macassar, aiid aeonrt thaaa atm amy year 
with three or four prowa, and gedmlly 
takes all prises into Bigotla, wbera he 
shares with his brother the rqjab ; however, 
he is well known at other parts of Borneo, 
particularly Got!, where in 1819, be nnir- 
dered Captain Oraveasomeand most of bu 
crew. The vessel and part of the crew ate 
now at Tongarron, in Cotl. 

** Last year (1827) Ra^ was upon die 
coast : no doubt he will, with bis prows, be 
again at Bagotta this year, about the month 
of September or October. Tliis place is 
apparently made by nature favourable for 
piracy ; there are upwards of twelve rivers 
leading up to where the people live, and 
inside the mouths of these rivers are multi- 
tudes of small islands, beyond conception 
favourable to the natives, who can either 
fight or get away at pleasure, whilst Eu- 
ropeans would be totally lost in the laby. 
rinthof the mazes. In my opinion it would 
be a hundred to one if seamen could, 
without assistance from the people, find an 
outlet into tlie sea, having once firmly got 
into the net. The people of the place say, 
not even the people of other parts of the 
coast can find their way through without a 
pilot. The only plan to pursue Is to land 
about 200 men at the entrance of a small 
river, under a mountain which I have called 
from its shape * the saddle this small river 
runs up past the bazaar, to the ngah'a 
house, and commands the mein points of 
the country. Here a battery might ho 
built mounting long guns, wherein a short 
time, they would be in possession of a very 
rich country. Two hundred men, if Eu- 
ropeans, would be quite sufficient, nod after 
burning down the jungle, diey would have 
an open country before them, so they need 
be under little apprehension, whilst two or 
three gun-boats might scour the main 
branches of the river. The pirates about 
the islands and oUier parts, finding them- 
selves cut oflf from the main points of land, 
would soon leave the place." 

With reference to this statement, the 
Chronicle of February 24tb, says ; ** T^n 
the said rajah of Bagotta arrived at Singa- 
pore some months since, Mr. Dslton was 
called upon to corroborate bis statements^ 
and altliougb then in a dying state, he waa 
desirous of confronting Rajah Agi Boto, 
which however be was not requird to do. 
He made an affidavit as to the truth of the 
statemento ; hut it appears the simple de- 
nial or word of a crafty Bugis was esteem, 
ed by our rulers to be w much more 
weight than the oath of an English nn- 
tlemon, who hod (especially in sack a 
state) no 'earthly motive in imposing upim 
tile credulity and feelings of the public, 
swearing to any fidse statements of what he 
himself witneim and suffered in a barba- 
rous couDtiy. It is remarkable that at thdt 
very tima^ one or two Bugis, on intemqpi- 
tiOD, corrobontted severtl hett fay 
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Mr^ViOtOD. 

(b* ii)|ah, iftar om or two 
btkig pnt to blow wwiaUowad to 
Jn ptsc^oad Uran is emjp iomod 
to iOOPOM Ihot* throui^ ftor of a fiirthtf 
ho hu alrenik ordond the 


dertrucUoa of «mj EuoppoaB within bit 
power, and of ovary vea^ of their aver 
having bean in the country." 


^Aiia. ItM appointniaiit of Woe J« 
Stawait, lata aaidaol at BydariMbt be 

envow to thaoouit of Fenia, tra loam, 
coDiidared partieotarly fartunolc^ aa a 
batter aalection for the utnalion at thia 
important time could not bava bean made. 
— Jnd. Gax* JIlay 17. 

M^jor Stewart waa not expected to* pro- 
ceed to Penia till October or November. 


Persia. 


eoMt of OfriM. 


We publuhed in last Saturday'a paper 
(m p. 69) an bxtract of a letter from 
Faraia, giving an intareating account of 
the atate of partiea in the country ; aince 
that, wa have beard that Ahbaa Meerxa 
haa artually marched a large force to ttia 
province it Yezd, for the purpoaa of 
aecuring his present ascendancy over bis 
brother at Futteh Ali Shah's death. It is 
also reported that a considerable number 
of Russians had joined bis forces, but 
we have been unallle to learn whetlier 
they were organised troops or not ; how- 
ever, should this information prove tnio^ 
it may eventually, we fear, be the means 
of placing our political relations with that 
countiw in an embarrassing situation. 

We have also heard that afiairs in Ara- 
bia are taking an interesting turn. 

The Wababees under Turkey bin Saood, 
the son of the celebrated chief of that 
tribe, who was seised by Ibrahim, and 
afterwards beheaded at Constantinople 
bi^ egaln recovered a large share of the 
power winch they once pmsessed. Ibe 
wh^e of that tract of country which ex- 
tra^ from Grain near Bussorah to Has el 
Klwma, has been conquOTed by them. 
All die Arab tribes acknowledge the 
supremacy of the present duef, and it is 
expected that he will immediately carry 
his arms to the south, and drive the Turin 
entirely out of that part of Arabuu^^oM- 
Courier, April 19. 

A few days ego we learned fiom the 
Bombavpapen, that serious disturbances 
were likNy to take place in Persia ; and 
wears now enabled to add, on the autfao. 
rity of private letters, that information has 
rroc^ that pre^ency of the Prince 
Abbas Meerxa having maRbed to suppress 
them at the head of an army of 50^000 
men, supported by an auxiliary Russian 
force of 15,000 men. The influence 
wbidi Russia has acquired, and is now 
uparently exerting with a high band, in 
Fnaia, ought to be, if it has not already 
become, a autgcct of deep consideration 
with British and British-Indian statesmen. 
In Flsnia, aa well aa in Tuikey, Russia 
has. obtai^ a prspondecating iofluaoce. 


mus^ she will ha able to amplay with 
gaapIfflEbet ogahist ita hot^ in Eiim^ aud 


By the arrival of the H. C. brig-of-war 
Nrnililue, fiom Barbara^ we learn that the 
cholera had been making the most fear- 
ftiWavages among the natives of that place. 
Those Ihot had not fallen victims to it. 
had abandoned their homes and fled in all 
directions, in consequence of which, wliole 
districts have been entirely depopulated. 
So precipitate appears to have been the 
flight of the inlmbitafl^ that some persons 
belonging to the Nautuus, discovered, in 
going through a once populous village, 
that the only remaining inhabitant was a 
girl about five years old. Tlie little crea- 
ture was taken on board ship apparently in 
the last stage of starvation, and appears to 
have been forgotten or neglected during 
the haste of the flight. We are sorry to 
add that the ATautt^us has suffered severely, 
having lost fifteen of her crew by the same 
dreadful malady.— J9om(. Cour, May 24. 


msttvitius. 

Private letters from the Mauritius of 
the 24th February represent commercial 
aflUrs as being, in sCruly wretched condi- 
tion, the mercantile community experi- 
encing the greatest diflBculty in meeting 
their engagements. The notaries were 
tiie only individuals who were thriving, 
having ample employment in protesting 
and arranging for the renewal of Bills of 
Exchange. Rice from India was selling 
at auction in lots of five bags at piastres 
2~50^Cul, John BttU, 


<r|rtna. 

ATTACK OV THE rAOTOEY AT CANTON. 

The Canton Blister Extraordinary, 
May 36, contains the folbwing particulars 
of an extraordinary act of violence com- 
mitted by the acting local government of 
Canton upon the British factory : — 

PubUe A/brira.— From the dfspoaition 
which baa been recently shown in various 
acta of tha Canton Government, the Bw- 
aident and Select Committee are under 
■pppebenMOD, that British commeroa with 
^ condiicied with ciedil W 
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wcurityi while it remeine exposed to 
them. 

They do, therefore, es Representatives 
of the British Nation in China, give this 
public notice, that, should the evils com- 
plained of remain unremedied, all coin- 
inercial intercourse between the two 
countries will be suspended on the 1st of 
August next. 

By order of tlie Select Committee, 

H. H. Lxmosat, Sec. 

Britisli Factory, Macao, 

May, 19, 1831. 

Notice . — Several recent acts of the 
Chinese Government have compelled the 
President and Select Committee to inti- 
mate to the authorities in Canton, that 
while exposed to them, it is impossible that 
commercial intercourse should continue, 
and to acquaint the British community that 
unless the evils complained of were re. 
moved, or security against their recurrence 
obtained, such intercourse would of neces- 
sity be suspended on the 1 st of August next. 

The acts of the Chinese Gtivernment 
which the Select Committee have adopted 
as the grounds of this proceeding are the 
following: — 

The seizure, close imprisonment, and 
subsequent death of a Hong merchant, his 
alleged crime being his ** traitorous con- 
nexmn" with the English. No association 
ever did take place with this merchant, 
except of an extensive commercial nature, 
and in his mercantile dealings he proved 
himself an intelligent and most iudubtrious 
man. 

The recent attack made upon the British 
lactory in Canton by their Excellencies 
the Foo-yuen and Hoppo (in the absence 
of the Governor, the principal officers of 
the Canton government), accompanied 
by a numerous body of armed attendants, 
without any previous intimation of their 
intentions; the forcible entry of the pub- 
lic hall of the factory ; tlie abandonment 
of the factory by all Chinese servants, who 
fled under the greatest alarm ; the tearing 
down of the covering from the King of 
England’s picture, which was otherwise 
treated with indignity ; the threatening the 
senior Hong merchant with imprisonment 
and death, and the compelling him and 
others who were present, to remain for up. 
wards of an hour upon their knees, on ac- 
count of their connexion with the English ; 
the seizure of the senior linguist, who was 
Uirown into chains in the Company’s 
hall, and orders given for his execution, 
which was only suspended on the repeated 
intercession of the Hoppo and Hong mer- 
chants, when he was committed to prison ; 
the breaking down of the gates of the fac. 
tory leading to tlie river, and ‘ destruction 
of the quay, built by the express sanction 
of the Governor of Canton ; the demoli- 
tion of the walls, the uprooting of trees, 
and general devastation of the property. 

J&nt.Jowr.TSl 8.VoL.6tNo.84. 


The death of the Hong merchant above 
■tated, and the occnrrencea briefly men. 
tioned, have taken place since the commer- 
cial business of the season was concluded 
in perfect tranquillity, and whileibe Presi- 
dent and Select Committee were residing 
at Macao, resolute in their determination 
to leave no means in their power untried to 
preserve a pacific intercourse with this 
country. Two membdra of the Select 
Committee proceeded to Canton to seek 
rediw from these acts of the Government. 
Their remonstrance has been unattended to^ 
and the demolition of the Company’s pro- 
perty is going forward,the natives employed 
continuing at work during the night. Fur- 
ther intimation has been given to the Select 
Comnnittee that these were only the com- 
mencement of a course of proccraings of a 
similar character ; and a proclamation has 
been received by them, issued in the name 
of the principal officers of the Canton 
Government, interdicting the employment 
of native servants, and the presentation of 
petitions at the city gates; precluding all 
communication with Canton by means of 
foreign boats, and ordering bodies of 
Chinese soldiers to act as a guard on the 
ships at anchor at Whampoa. The pro- 
clamation is accompanied by a threat, that 
should foreigners decline submitting to the 
commands of the Government, ** they will 
be expelled from the country, and for ever 
prohibited from coming to Canton for tlie 
purposes of commerce.’’ 

The Select Committee abstain from ad. 
verting to minor grievances ; the foregoing 
they regret to think are more than sufficient 
to justify them in the course which they are 
compelled to pursue. They will deem it 
their duty immediately to communicate the 
state of affairs in this country to the Su- 
preme Government of India. They re. 
frain from attempting to characterize the 
acts which they complain of. Under the 
influence of the most pacific disposition, 
their present decision is the result of calm 
and deliberate consideration. They feel 
confident in the support of the Court of 
Directors of the East-lndia Company, 
who, guided by mature judgment, will 
discern that the credit and security of their 
oommerce cannot, under such circum- 
stances, be maintained: and should an 
appeal be made to bis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, they are equally confident that 
British national character and commercial 
interests in China, will be too plainly seen 
to be Inseparably associated to admit of 
tlie possibility of their being with safety 
disunited. 

Published by order of the President 
and Select Committee, 

11. Hculkston, Sec. 

British Factory, Macao, 

May SO, 1831 . 

We regrat to announce the interruptio* 
of tlie good undentanding submtiqg be- 

(Z) 
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tween tbe Canton ^eernment and the 
British factory, owing to a course of out- 
rageous conduct on the part of the indiri. 
dual who is, temporarily, at the head of it, 
during the absence of Governor Le, in 
suppressing the insurrection of the Hainan 
mountaineers. 

So serious is the rupture considered, 
thattlie Select Committee has issued a pub- 
lic notice, that unless the evils complained 
of be redressed, or security given against 
their recurrence, all commercial inter- 
course between Great Britain and Cliina 
will be suspended from the 1st day of Au- 
gust next. A circular has been published 
for general information, explaining the 
motives of imperious necessity which have 
dictated this resolution ; of both these docu- 
ments copies are prefixed. 

The grounds of difference have probably 
a deeper source than may be generally ap- 
parent ; and, we believe, we but echo tlie 
sentiments of many around us, in express- 
ing the opinion that the Chinese w ould 
not have ventured on such violent proceed- 
ings, were it not from a conviction that 
the removal of the former Committee, by 
the Court of Directors, would deter tlieir 
successors from offering opposition to in- 
sult and encroachment. Most fortunately 
for British interests, the firm bearing of 
the new Committee kept the Chinese in 
check for a time ; and it was hoped that it 
had proved completely successful in avert, 
ing the evil consequences from which, in 
tbe first instance, none were sanguine 
enough to anticipate that we could escape. 
Bdtthe recoil has at length come, however 
carefully guarded against, as it certainly 
has been by tliose in charge of the Com. 
pany's affairs. 

The case of the unfortunate Woo- Yay, 
managing partner of How-qua’s Hong, 
is the first topic adverted to in the Com- 
mittee’s circular. This innocent man has 
fallen a victim to the envy of his fellow 
merchants, and the malice of the governor, 
who gained their object by falsely alleging 
tliat he held a traitorous intercourse with 
Uie English, the proof of which consisted 
in bis having procured for one of them a 
sedan chair. He was imprisoned (as re- 
lated in our former number) in November 
last, was tried for his life, threatened with 
torture, and sentenced to banishment to 
£le, but died on tbe first of this month, 
firom the rigours of a winter’a imprison- 
ment! and mental anxiety, operating on a 
feeble fram'e. While the proceedings 
against him were still pending — while a 
hope existed of his engaging the gover- 
nor’s venality In his favour, or that a sense 
of justice would arrest tbe iniquitous 
prosecution^it Is obvious that any inter- 
ference or remonstrance on tbe subject 
would only have hod the effect of increos. 
ing the chances a^nst bis life, and would 
be onumed by bis enemies m edditional 


evidence of guilt. Now that persecution 
has done its worst, while his fate is held 
out as a warning to other merchants 
against dealing with the English, tlie same 
motives for silence, from an apprehension 
of possible injuiy to him, no lonaer exist. 
And it can require but little consideration 
to come to the conclusion, that an acqui- 
escence in the impression which such pro- 
ceedings must produce on tbe minds of 
the Chinese, must be alike injurious to 
national character and individual inte- 
rests. 

The forcible entry of the Company’s 
factory, which was the immediate occa- 
sion of bringing to light the evil passions 
that bad been brooding, took place, veiy 
unexpectedly, on the 12tb instant, about 
seven o’clock in the morning. It is said, 
that even the Hoppo had no previous 
knowledge of what was intended, when 
the Foo-yuon called at his residence, with 
200 or 300 aUendantl^ to request that he 
would BCiompany him to the factory. On 
entering the Public Hall, tlie Foo-yuen 
directed tliat the portraits, with which it 
was decorated, should be uncovered, and 
when that of King George IV. was point, 
ed out to him, he deliberately ordered the 
back of his chair to be turned to it, and 
seated himself in a manner plainly indi. 
eating contempt. This manoeuvre, how- 
ever unimportant in itself, is far from im- 
material, with reference to its obvious 
motive, more particularly when it is con- 
nder^ tliat no Chinese, without perform- 
ing nine prostrations (in lieu of which our 
ambassador was required to perform nine 
obeisances) can approach even tlie curtain 
before the portrait of his own sovereign. 

To those unacquainted with the locale, 
it may be here necessary to explain, that 
after the fire in 1822, the rubbish removed 
from the mins, was made use of by tbe 
Chinese to advance tbe bank of the river, 
immediately above the Company’s factory, 
over a mud flat, partly dry at low water. 
This of course occasioned an increased 
deposit of mud in front of the factory, 
which so obstructed the approach of boats 
to the bank, that it became necessary to 
push out ^e quay about forty yards over 
the flat. 'And the enclosing walli^ fVom 
the factory to the river (previously exist. 
ing)> were extended over the ground thus 
saved, with the express sanction of .the 
authorities. Two years ago, a part of the 
space was neatly laid opt as a shrubbery. 

Tbe destruction of this was, it seems, 
tbe object of the Foo-yuen’s incursion. 
How-qua, tbe head Hong merchant with 
tbe head linguist A-tom, soon made their 
appearance at the flsctory, and afterwards 
some more of theHong merchants. Aroene 
of boisterous anger ensued, in whl^ even 
the Hoppo come in for a share of the Foo- 
yuen’s vituperation for^ his supineness in 
toleraling English encioacbment. ** Do 
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nothing but «Bt md deep/* he oh- 
■enred, **that you suflfer theee things to 
go on under your eyes ? This was under 
^ourcore, and you should have prevented 
it.** He then gave orders that tlic bank 
of the river should* be cut away, and the 
walls taken down, to reduce the enclosure 
to the same dimensions as before the fire. 
The linguist' replied, that he would com. 
municate these orders to the chief of tlie 
factory, and see them carred into efl'ect. 
The idea of a reference to the chief in- 
creased his Excellency *a ire beyond all 
bounds. Fetters were sent for to an ad- 
joining Mandarin house, in which tlic 
linguist was bound. He was threatened 
wi^ instant decapitation; and then en- 
sued what is already related in the Com. 
mittee*s Circular. In the course of his 
railing, he is reported to have said, 
** What does Baynes mean by remaining 
in China? Why docs he not go home? 
I can see that he fears losing his head if he 
goes to England !’* Two foreigners were 
looking on during a part of the time. Mr. 
C. Markwick, of the British Hotel, hap- 
pened to be passing as the Foo-yuen was 
leaving the factory, and was assailed by 
his Excellency's reproaches on learning 
that he was a British suljJct. ** How dare 
you be so troublesome?” said he, pointing 
to the obnoxious enclosure, with angry 
gestures and a fierce expression of coun- 
tenance. ** Do we not protect you in your 
commerce, ^and have we not executed the 
murderers of the Frenchmcn%(alludtng 
to the Navigateur* screw), “ and how is it 
that you are so ungrateful ? If you do not 
behave better, I will write to the Emperor 
to send you all away, and prevent your 
trading with China.” 

The work of destruction commenced 
next day, and is, we believe, now com. 
pleted, by the exertions of about 500 
Chinese labourers, working day and nigh^ 
when not prevent^ by the rise of the tide. 

The excavated rubbish has been con- 
veyed in boats to about 50 yards off, and 
f strange to say) there thrown into the mid- 
die of the river, as if to show, that, far from 
wishing to clear the bed of the river, insult 
alone was the object in view. 

On the 21st instant, the Secretory to the 
Select Committee arrived in Canton, with 
remonstrances to the leading oflScers of the 
Government, which were formally deli- 
vered to the Hong merchants in full 
ipeetingr He, at the same time^ gave up 
poBsessiiDn of the Company's prsmises, by 
handing over the kera in a scaled cover 
oddres^ .to the Foo-yuen. But the 
Hong merchants are afraid to present 
eilher the one or the other ; his Excellency 
haying declared that he will listen to no- 

• It Is not 4ulte certain wtaeOMr this was Ids 
m sS t i in g. Mr. Msikwtok fliat suppoasd him to 
■sar. *' Havewa not pietsctsdi you la your wsn 


thing that nay be said to him on the sub- 
ject. 

It is difficult to account for this violence 
of conduct, which is considered, by the 
Chinese themselves, as outrageous and im- 
proper in the highest degree. Some think 
it is grounded on orders from Peking, not 
yet divulged. Possibly, it may have been 
a scene got up by the Foa.yuen, to strike 
terror into the minds of foreigners, and re- 
concile them the more readily to the now 
regulations of trade (issued a few days 
afterwards), of which a translation will ap- 
pear in our next. It is imposMble for us 
to conceal that the present rupture is con- 
sidered by far the most serious that has of 
late occurred ; nor is it easy to foresee how 
a reconciliation can be brought about, un- 
less the tried moderation and superior ex- 
perience of Governor Le should induce him 
to disapprove of what has been done, in 
his absence, by his liot-heoded deputy. It 
is to be hoped the orders from Peking arc 
not so imperative as to preclude him from 
acting on his own judgment, and that he 
may have discernment to perceive tlie peri- 
lous situation in which recent acts have 
placed the continuance of the amicable re^ 
lations between the two countries ; and, 
eventually, the very existence of the trade. 

Wc subjoin the following notices of the 
character of the Foo-yuen, received from 
a correspondent, before be commenced bis 
acts of violence. 

“ Tlic Deputy Governor, Choo, is 
greatly admired by the people in Canton 
fer his devotedness to tlic welfare of those 
placed under his care. He disregards all 
personal comforts, and lives only for the 
sake of his imperial master and the sub. 
jects of his Majesty. He has been trained 
in the school of affliction ; is a widower 
and childless; he has a grandson, but 
that grandson is insane, and Choo now 
lives only for the public.'* 

His conduct in recent acts seems to have 
been suitable to his education. Brought 
up in the interior of China, with 
very high notions of his own country and 
much ignorance of the rest of the world, 
suddenly elevated to high authority, and 
ploying the stern patriot and reformer of 
abuses, from such a person tyrannical and 
silly deeds may be expected. 

In the midst of all the violence of thin 
dvilised magistrate, we think we can per- 
ceive some symptoms of a want of nerve; 
for, on no other principle can we account 
for the circumstance of the goyernor of a 
great province being so extremely anxious 
to forbid the Hong merchants, on pain of 
death, from communicating to the partial 
concern^ (ten or twelve gentlemen com- 
posing the Company's factory at Macao) 
the violent attack whicit he was about to 
commit upon tlieir property.. 

Pestser^.’^Siaee the foregoing wns writ- 
ten, Mr. JUndsayhestah^o (he opportunity 
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of the Koan^hMp vMting the Compeny^ 
garden, to place in bia band* tbe doco* 
menu and keys which the Hong mer- 
chanu were aMd to present. He is a 
miliuiy officer of some rank, who usually 
receives petitions at the city gate. 

The bark Austent Captain Ladd, taken 
op by the Select Committee to convey in> 
tiraation of the eaisting state of aflFairs to 
the Supreme Government of India, will sail 
on the Istof June, having on board also 
a packet for England, to be left at Anjier. 

A private letter from Canton, inserted 
in a London paper, approves of the judi> 
rious conduct of the ^lect Committee on 
this occasion, and states, that die foreign 
community, and particularly the llritish 
merchants, are fully convinced of the ne- 
cessity of the measures they adopted. 
“Nor must I omit to observe," it is aded, 
** as a singular feature in the case, that the 
Oiincsc public mind is opiidsed to the acts 
of the government, which greatly strength- 
ens our case." 

The following documents, in addition 
to the contents of the Canton llegislert are 
supplied hy the private letters inserted in 
the London papers. 

Notice. — The English President and 
Select Committee have been compelled by 
late occurrences in Canton, to address their 
Excellencies the Viccr<^, Fooyuen and 
Hoppo, but their letters have been refused 
to be presented l>y the Hong merchants, 
and the Kwang-heep, into whose hands 
they were likewise delivered, has declined 
to receive them. 

** Tbe English come to China for tbe 
purposes of commerce ; they wish to be the 
friends of the Chinese people, but their 
Canton factory has been attacked, and 
tbetr property destroyed, while they were 
living in peace and quietness at Macao. 
Chinese natives have been chained and 
punished iu their factories for their con. 
nection with them, and new regulations 
hove been attempted to be impom upon 
their commercial tiknsactions, to which 
they never can submit. Public notice has, 
therefore, been riven, that British inter. 
eoufM with Cbma will, unless the evils 
whidi thw compkun of be remedied, be 
suspended at an early date. 

*• The Enriirii have no other than a 
feeling of perfect good-will to the Chinese 
peopici hut they never can submit to op- 
preasion.<^May fZO, 1831*'* 

The ibeve has been placarded eveiy 
4hirty yards between the factories and the 
Pelinen City-nte, bring a distanee of at 
least an Engliw mile, bring translated into 
Chinese. 

BnUuHant ^ tike JMxA ^ 

Canton, SOth 1881,— The under- 

signed, British sul^^ resident in Can- 


ton, having aeen the recent aete of ag gr e e- 
rion committed by tbe Dilneaeon tiie pro- 
perty of the Honourable East-lndia Com- 
pany, and witnesaed, with deep regret, tbe 
cruel treatment and death of an innocent 
Hong - merchant, on the false charge of 
traitorous connection with the English; 
and the Viceroy and Hoppo having now 
communicated to them a new dnd objec- 
tionable code for the future regulation of 
the commerce of Canton, they have unani- 
mously resolved — 

1. That tbe statement, published by the 
President and Select Committee, of the 
grounds upon which they have come to the 
determination of stopping the trade (should 
satisfaction for past and security against 
future aggressions not be granted by the 
Chinese- authorities), enumerates only a 
part of the vexatious exactions unceasingly 
ipade upon European commerce in this 
country. 

2. That the new code of regulations for 
foreign comnserce, l^ntly submitted to 
the Emperor fur bis approval, in place of 
Bl1e\’iating, tends materially to aggravate 
the evils of the arbitrary and obnoxious 
system under which commercial inter- 
course with Cl^pia has been hitherto with 
difficulty carried on. 1‘lmt the mere fact 
of such regulations having been promul- 
gated would not produce much impres. 
sion on tbe minds of the undersigned, it 
being well known that the Chinese authori- 
ties issue laws which they ne^er rocau to 
enforce ; but when this code, now delivered 
to all the merchants in Canton, is joined to 
the fact of the violent entry of the Com- 
pany's factory, the demolition of their pro- 
perty, tlie gratuitous insult offered to tbe 
picture of the King of England, and par- 
ticularly the refusal of the local govern- 
ment to leceive any remonstrances or 
address from the Hon. Company's servants, 
a deliberate plan to oppress end degrade 
British subjects is clearly manifested ; to 
endure which, in silence, would prove 
them deserving of even the insults they 
are exposed to. 

8. They therefore feel St their duty to 
remonstrate with the members of the 
Chinese government, and to appeal to 
their own country, against yielding to the 
caprice of 'the local authonties, convinced 
as they are, that ibr the ultimate benefit 
and security of commerce, it were even 
better to resort to extreme measurss of le. 
ristance, tiian to render the tnrie, eadi 
year, more precarious and unproduetiva 
by submitting to increased enctions, na- 
tional injury, and constantly recurring 
petty disputes with the provincial goveni- 
ment of Canton. 

4. That tile refueal of the local autlwii- 
tiee to receive any oommunicriion ftwn 
the Prerident and Select Committee^ time 
preventing all gmicable adjuetment ofen- 
istin^ dimienem, renders it adviiiblo lo 
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■dopt tha mOBl dtcUva alaiM^ if Orait 
Britiria widi to ratain any boieflcial gmd. 
merelal IntemHiiBe with China, it being 
apparent from the whole history of fordgn 
intercourse with this empire^ since Cap- 
^n Waddell, with a single merchant ves- 
M, in the middle of the 17th century, 
took possession of the Bocca Tigris Fort, 
till Sir Murray Maxwell, in recent times, 
silenced the same fort by one broadside 
ftom the Alcegte, that firmness, resistance, 
and even acts of violence, have always 
succeeded in producing a spirit of conci. 
liation, while tame submission has only 
had the effect of inducing still further op- 
pression. 

5. They therefore desire to eipress their 
unequivocal approval of the measures 
lately adopted by the Select Committee, 
considering them conducive to the general 
interests of British commerce with this 
country. 

(Signed) W. Jardine ; Jas. Matheson ; A. 
P. Boyd ; Jas. II. Rodgers ; George Hor. 
back ; James Ilbcry ; A. Saunders Keat- 
ing ; Alexander Matheson ; T. C. Beale ; 
A. Grant; R. Turner; James Innes; 
P. P. Robertson; W. H. Harton; C. 
Fearon ; John C. Whiteman ; F. Hol- 
lingworth ; John Templeton ; H. Wright ; 
Henry S. Robinson ; J. Henry. 


gittstralasia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

XaADX OF THE COX.OMT. 

The following is a statement from the 
Colonial Custom-house books, of the trade 
of Sydney : 

IMPORTS : 

IgB. 

Ftom Gnat Britain and Inland 423.^ 280,^ 

— Brltiah Colcmla 135,486 68,356 

FanlsnStotM 48,055 91,189 

Total.. £601,004 48MB0 

EXPORTS; 

To Great Britain and Iidond.. 346,M U0A59 

Bclttah Colonias U,m 15,507 

. FOidgn States 8,741 5,305 

ToUl..£ 161,716 141,861 

Exceei of lmpoKta£ 430,888 879^119 

Total Inward Shhiplng Sl!n5 

Total Outward Shfpp&ig 87,580 88,888 

The largeat items of the imports in 1830 
were apparel and stufis, beer, cottons, 
haberdashery, hardware and ironmongery, 
wine firom ^neat Britain ; and flax, apeim 
oil, and auffar ftom Foreign states, The 
quantity of tea Imported was 338,8^ lbs. 

Cbmmsfiesiiieiil ^ Steam Namgation^ 
On the 17th June» the fint Australian 
■ttamer, the SopMa Jane^ started fitnn 
Sydney Cove to Middle Hvbour end 


back, being the ooBUBMeiaMiit ofeleui* 
narigarion In the ookmy. Tbn 
Gemette says Soon after 11 oi*dock, ibe 
loosed her moorings, and began her adven- 
turoilB journey. TIm manntf in wbidi 
she threaded her way through die shipping, 
without any assistance whatever, filled 
every one with admiration. She crept in 
end out with the utmost exactness, as if ^ 
had possessed all the attributes of a rational 
creature. Her velocity was astounding. 
She actually flew through the water. 
The ordinary motion of a vessel leaving 
the harbour, compared with bar's, was 
absolutely contemptible. Before the pas- 
lengers well knew they had started, they 
found themselves abraBS^ of Pincbgut 
Island; and ere they had digested this 
astonishment, they looked up, and lo! 
they were in the very mouth of Ac Heads! 
She performed the trip from between the 
Heads to Fort Macquarie, a distance of 
full five miles, in twenty-six minutes and 
forty* two seconds; Ae shortest period in 
which it was ever accompliAcd by a sail- 
ing ship, wiA wind and tide directly in 
favour, being forty.two minutes. Having 
honoured Sydney with a hasty glance, to 
assure Ae good folk that all was well, she 
shot past wi A Ae velocity of Aougfa^ di- 
recting her course to Kissing Point. 
ThiAer she bad a delightful trip, and re- 
turned to Sydney, the distance being 
about ten miles, in less Aan thiee quarters 
of an hour. Her progress, Aroughout 
Ae day, varied from ten to Airteen milea 
an hour. 

Subsequently another small coloniaha 
steamer, called Ae Surj)rize, started as a 
passage*vessel from Sydney to Paramatta 
daily. 

New Timfter.— ‘Mr. Barnes, of Pkrra- 
roatta, has met wiA a timber, which, be 
says, was before unknown, and which 
be believes will prove just the Aing for 
Ae manufacture of casks. It hm eveiy 
appearance, in colour, grain, and nrmnesi^ 
of EngliA oak. He has had several 
hogsheads made of it by way of experi- 
ment, one of wbidi baa st^ some time in 
Ae Btorpof Mr. Groae^ filled wiA pickle. 
HiAerto it has realirod his mostsaDguino 
expectations.~£ydncy Gaz., June 23. 

In a subsequent pqiar (July S), Ae 
** Australian oak" Is stated to answer very 
well, and Ae discoverer is about to enter 
on Ae manufacture of casks on an exten- 
sive scale. 

Cohmial gentleman in the 

interior has commenced elaughtering some 
of Ae finest of bis cattle, wiAAeinten* 
tion of sending Aree thousand bsrrslslo 
the London market.p<— iWd. 

jfusfroliim appears that 

Ae whalers actually belongiog to the port 
of Sydn^, and worked by colonial capi- 
tila are no fewer than dghteen In num- 
ber, and amount to an aggregate of 
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MO tonsi that lMiidai,tlM9a» Ihava’aN 


BeCtiniitt^ ta Tifaiti with har pvtkniib 
aha waa raaiatad- bj .the wdl<«inat8d «a. 
tivaa in bar attampta to anbrert tha lawa i 


and'IViimeioaging'^' London, butaail- 
ioff Sydney, amounting to 1,059 
tons; and that the whole tonnage em. 
barbed in the trader and more or Jets con- 
nect^ with the colony, amounts to 
5,737. 

0y the Tasmanian papers, it appears that 
onb vessel has been already started from 
Lannoeston on a whaling voyage, and is 
to be followed by another. 


but her partiaana not venturing to oppeee 
fiorce to force, she omsenCed to govern ac^ 
cording to the code which had been es^ 
blishedfOnd peace was proclaimed throu^ 
out foe islands, though little dependence 
is placed on her professions.— JlftM. Beg, 


^rtD iSralanli. 


SWAN RIVER. 

The Colonial Times (V.D. Land) of 
July 6, says, ** We have seen a gentle- 
man lately arrived from Swan lUver, on 
whose veracity we can place implicit con- 
fidence, and who flatly contradicts the report 
which states that things were selling then 
at very moderate prices. Fish meat sells at 
3r. per lb., salt pork lOd. onions 25. 6d. 
potatoes and other provision in propor- 
«tion. The unfortunate Mr. Peel, who 
obtained an enormous grant of 250,000 
acres, and brought out with him property 
to foe amount of ;£40,000 and 400 me- 
chanics, farming men and labourers, dare 
not move out of his house. He is con- 
stantly beset by numerout poor people, 
who execrate him for having induced them 
to come to a settlement where they have 
met with nothing but starvation and disap- 
pointment Mr. Peel is now under foe 
necessity of selling his stores to foe go. 
vernment in exchange for provisions. All 
iiporta of English goods are rather cheap." 


UtaSagascar. 

The Afauntius Gazette of foe 11th July 
contains a notice of the death of Pr. Lyall, 
late British resident at Madagmcar. He 
fell a victim to the fever peculiar to that 
island. ' Dr. Lyall, already known to his 
countrymen by the account of his travels 
in Russia, was about to complete for the 
press n nanative of his observations while 
imiitet at Taoanarivo, when death put a 
stop to bis earthly and literary career. 


SFslatois. 

TAHITI. 

The missions have not only to bear up 
against the calumnies of foreigners, but to 
enconiiter the hostility of natives who re- 
fuio to be reformed. The young queen 
g i foered round bar evil counsellors, and 
absented bera^ ftom Tahiti for severd 
months. She disrmw ded foe laws esta- 
blished by her Ipie fiMhar; and which pro- 
hibited foe eld cpprestflve pracdoee, and 
all foe impuif a&4 Mttrous customs. 


Mr. R. Davis, a missionary in Aus- 
tralasia, has written home foe following 
confirmation of foe horrible statement in- 
serted from a Van Diemen's Land paper, 
in p.‘ IS * 

« We have many serious thoughts about 
forming a new settlement on or about 
Entry Island, in Cook’s Straits. It ap- 
pmrs necessary that something of the kind 
should be attempted as speedily as pos- 
siblc ; but it will if^irc prudence and 
care, as many outrages have been com- 
mitted on the coast by our wicked coun. 
trymen ; one of which, I trust, from re- 
port, is unparalleled in the annals of 
history : tho account, or rather report, is 
as follows t— - 

** * A brig which sails from Sydney went 
to Cook’s Straits, to trade for flax. On 
her arrival, she inquired for the article of 
which she was in quest; when the captain 
was told by foe natives, foat they would 
give him two cargoes of flax if he would 
assist them to revenge themselves on their 
enemies, of a certain place on the second 
island. To this, it is reported, the perfi- 
dious man agr^, took two hundred na- 
tives on board, and sailed for foe place in 
question. When he arrived, it is reported 
that he decoyed the principal chief on 
board, and put him in confinement : also, 
foat a great number of natives were de. 
coyed on board, put to death, and ac- 
tually cooked ; and after foat they could 
no longer succeed in decoying the natives 
on boa^, the captain and natives went on 
shore, and burnt, killed, and destroyed all 
and every thing tliat came in their way; 
and then returned, in more than brutal 
triumph, to the place firom which tfa^ set 
out.’ 

** This report has been circulated in foe 
Bay, by many vessels and by natives; bulj, 
yesterday, I heard foe above oceoun^ 
neariy word for word,, from foe mouth of 
a captain who has just come ftrom Cook’s 
Straits." 

The Mutwnary Beffster states :— << Oui; 
readers will be glad to know that the atrp. 
cious occurrence mehtioned by Mr. 
Dovis has been brought under foe nc^pes 
both of the government of N^w Soitfo 
Wales and of his Majesty’s giweniM[t 
at home." 
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Troopibave been sent from New South 
Wales to ibis island. An* the protecUon of 
die English settlers, who are prosecuting 
Ibeir labours successfully. Ibe country 
is rapidly advancing in improvement and 
civiliution, A whale-fishery has been 
established, and is carried on to a consi- 
derable eztent*by New Zealand vessels, 
manned wholly by natives. » 


Letters from Alexandria of the 6tli of 
October state, tliat the cholera morbus 
hod nearly sulisided in Egypt, and had 
taken the road to Nubia. The following 
extract gives some interesting particulars: 

** This terrible scourge has ceased, 
thank God ! since tlie 20th of September, 
afier having sw'cpt away four per cent, of 
the population of Egypt. The mortality 
on board English ships was much more 
considerable tlian on board those of other 
European nations. We have lost Mr. 
Creus, tlie Spanish Consul, and Mr. An- 
tarchi, his interpreter. At Cairo the mor- 
tality was less severe, llie establishment 
of the Pacha, the regiments and manufac- 
turers, have suficred most. We have also 
to regret the loss of about 100 Europeans, 
which Is very little if we consider the vio. 
lence of the contagion. By accounts just 
received from Cairo, we learn that the 
cholera is ascending the Nile. It infects 


Siout, and all dieaummilding oountiy up 
to Thebes. It la difficult to decide whe- 
ther this disease is contagious or cpideiiiic^ 
or to form an opinion in the mkCrt of eo 
many contrary examples. Mr. Creus died 
in the arms of his family, without a single 
person catching the ffisorder. TUa is 
agiunst contagion. On another hand, a 
vessel of the Pacha at sea, wlthout*coin. 
municating with the country, at lenfith 
caught the disorder, owing to the landing 
of a part of the crew for a supply of pro- 
visions. This is for contapou." 


of 00011 feopr. 

LOSS OP SHIPPING. 

The following vessels were driven on 
shore in Table Bay during a heavy gale 
at N.W., on the 16 and 17th of July, viz. 
RamUen Paulin, from London to ^is 
port; hcr[cargo nearly all disebarffed. Calpe, 
Eales, from this port to London, nearly 
laden. 5!tr James Saumarez, Machin, from 
Rio Janeiro to tliis port. Uskt Long, 
hence to Algoa Bay, laden. Candum, 
Reed, from Bordeaux to this port and 
Mauritius. Vine, Varney, from Salem 
to Bourbon. Crews saved, and the car- 
goes injured.^ 

The whole of the vessels have been since 
condemned and sold. 


SUPPLEMENT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Caltutta. 

Calcutta papers to the 2l8t July reached 
us on the eve of publication. 

LAW. 

SoraxME CouST, Thursday, Jufy 14. 

The rehearing of the Mortine cose was 
concluded this day. Judgment is post- 
poned, but the Chief Justice stated that 
acemraing to his present opinion he did not 
think he should be inclined to alter the 
minutes in any very material respect, un- 
less the government diould now decline to 
consent to receive the money for carrying 
into efil'ct the wishes of the testator as to 
tbe establishments at Lucknow. On this 
point a very worm discussion had taken 
place, in the course of tbe argument, be- 
tween tbe Ctiief Justice and me Advocate 
General. Tbe other judges decUnml ex- 
pressing any opinion on tbe qwe at pre- 
aent. Among the many important ques- 
tions tiiat have been mooted, there is one 
4 ^ peculiar interest, viz, how fiur tbe alien 
law of Eniland appliat to thia country. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

We are grieved to announce the death 
of Dr. Turner, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
on the 7th July. His Lordship was forty- 
five years of age. 

The remains of the Bishop were interred 
the following day, in the cathedifal-yard, 
near tbe tombs of Sir H. Blossett and Sir 
Christopher Fuller. Hie Hon. the Vice 
President, the Hon. W. Blunt, Esq., the 
Hon. the Judges of the Suprrae Court, 
tbe Venerable the Archdeacon, the Heads 
of Departments of the Civil and Militaiy 
Services, toother with several members of 
tbe mercantile community, and many of 
the respectable Christian inhabitants of 
Ddcutta, were present at the solemn and 
fleeting ceremony* Tbe Rev. T. Robeit- 
aon raad the burial service on the occasion. 
The bell of tbe cathedral kept tolling the 
whole time, and minute guns, correspond- 
ing to the age of the lamented dee^Mfed, 
Were fired firmn the ramparta cS Fort 
William. 
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Hm intention of hb Encelleney Lord 
Dilbpoib to return to the preiidenqrftom 
the end of the nin^ and proceed 
in January or February, hat 
for tome ^yi past by prirate 
llifbtn head-quarters, and is now at 
Ibmolly declared. It is not, wo 
are hapfb to. leam, any return of severe 
indispooidon which bos induced the Com- 


t-chief to take this step ; on the 
contrary, the climate of the mountains has 
been oC^R^ service in restoring his lord, 
ship's l3^. 

The raccessor to the chief military com* 
mandin India, as we mentioned some days 
ago, is to be Sir Edward Barnes, at pre. 
sent governor, and commanding the troops 
in Ceylon, who has figured in several of 
the last received Royal Army Lists, as if 
already installed in his new office ; whereas 
it is well known tliat bis coming to Bengal 
was quite uncertain until within the last 
week or two, when tlie Earl of Dalhousie 
determined to avail himself of the con. 
ditional leave given him to proceed home, 
wards.— JTurA. 


[Dsc. 

Hie site of dieoe once pnmd monu. 
menu of fallen grandeur will at soud 
ftiture day Iwm a most appropriate qwt 
for a monumental column to the present 
liberal governors of Indio, or perhaps it 
is intended to rriae another Tas to the 
memory of the Honourable Company now 
under sentence of death. *TVuly the feel, 
ings of those men are mudi to be envied, 
who can expose the British name and 
character to the contempt and indignation 
of the civilised world for so splendid a 
consideradon as ;fSO,000 ! B. C. D. 

The India Gazeite observes : if the re. 
port is true — and we solicit pardon for 
such an assumpUon even for a moment — 
if the report is true, and the act is irre. 
vocable^ then the stain on the British 
name is indeed deep, dark, and indelible. 
Let us no lon^r boast of our superiority 
iif the arts of life and in the refinements of 
teste. Henceforth the British in India 
will be regarded as -Ike barbarians of the 
nineteenth century. * 

The Editor of the (Sov» Gazette insinu- 
ates that the India Gazeite is hoar.ed. 

XKnrao raorxaTV. 


NXW MOFUSSIL COIJaTS. 

We understand that it has been decided 
by the government to establish a distinct 
court of Sudder Hewani and Nixamut 
Adalut at Allahabad; annexing to its 
jurisdiction the districts included in the 
divisions of Beuares and Barelli, and part 
of that of Fatna. It is said, that of the 
pre^nt superior court^ Messrs. Rattray 
and Turnbull will preside over the new 
court. We think diis arrangement judi- 
cious, and it cannot fail to prove satisfac- 
tory to the inhabitants of the provinces ; 
compared with those conveniences, any 
objections to the plan ore insignificant.F— 
Itid. 

THE TAJ MUHAX. AT AOEA. 

** To the Editor of the IndM Geaselte, 
My dear Sir: — If not already aware 
of the circumstance, you will be doubtless 
astonished to hear that Government has 
sold the Tax or Pearl Mosque at Agra, 
foe something more than three lacs of 
rupees. The Jauts and Mabrattas have 
plundered Agra in former times, but 
tqiared those splendid monuments of Mos. 
lem nniuB and piety. It has been re. 
•erven for a British and Christian 
vernment to destroy for paltry gain what 
Ihe hand of the plunderer had spared. 
The Pearl Mosque, by far the roost beau- 
tiful specimen of oriental architecture in 
Indi% is now in the act of being taken 
down to form a ftt Briwo's passport (o 
henmn, in fbe ahepe of a misshapen tem. 
pleat Bindnbund sanddoubtleas the Tax, 
the wonder and admiration of agm, will 
•oon be M the baieless fabric of a eision. 


The following is the substance of advices 
from indigo planters in different parts of 
the country, containing accounts of the 
present prospects of the season. 

A letter from Purneah of the 5tli of 
July, states that the rain has been almost 
unintermitted since the 23d of June, and 
much injury to the crop is anticipated. 

One from Tirhoot of tiie same date says, 
that it has rained incessantly since the 13th 
of June, and tlie consequence is, that the 
couDtiy is nearly under water. The rivers 
are quite full, and if they should overflow, 
of which tliere is every probability, the low 
lands will suffer much. A few fine days 
may still be of great advantage to the crop, 
but the produce of Tirboot will certainly 
be less than has hitherto been anticipated. 

At Mirsapore^ on the 6tb of July, the 
weather bod been very favourable for sow- 
ing during the three or four days preceding. 
The river bad begun to decline npidly. 

In Jesiore, on the 9th, in conse- 
quence of the heavy falls of rain, prospects 
were not so' good os at the same period last 
year. The weather had been tolerably 
good for the last three days; but the river 
was rapidly rising, and it was expected 
would force the planter to cut plant that 
would have recovered witli a few more 
days of fine weather. Letters of tlie IKli 
July firom one quarter state, that the heavy 
rains from the 9tii June to the 7th or 8th 
July had very much injured the plant; 
and from another quarter that there had 
been no rains for the last five days, and 
that the weather flnm the 3d Jnly bad beta 
more favourable. 

At JuD»poM on tlie 9tii, there had 
been no nm for three days. The Ganges 
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had ceased rising; and if it should not rise 
higher, some of the plant would lie brought 
in that was then standing in the water. 
Tile produce was expected to be better 
than tliat of last year. 

At Kislinaghur on the Gtii, the suilden 
rise of the river had rendered it necessary 
to commence cutting the plant, and the 
weather up to the 12lh had been very un- 
favourable for manufacturing, and the 
produce inferior. — India Gazette, July 16. 

NEW FOUR PER CENT. LOAM. 

An official notice, dated 7tli June, 
10.01, announces the opening of a new 
foui> per cent, loan : notes to bear date 
Ist May 18.S2. None of the notes are 
to he advertised fur payment viitliout con- 
sent of holders, before the 1st May 1834; 
and after that date no greater amount is 
to be advertised for payment in any one 
year tlian one crore of rupees. 

Tlie holders of the notes of the loans 
of 182.5-27 and 1829-30, aud of that 
class of the loan of 182.3 next liable to 
payment, will be allowed the optibn of 
transferring to this loan. 

The India Gazette of July 1.5th observes, 
with leferenceto this experiment : “ After 
a lapse of more llian a month, according 
to all the information we have been able 
to collect, we are bound to state that, 
hitherto, like its predecessors of the same 
class, it has proved a failure. The first 
evidc'uce of this is that, notwithstanding 
all the nursing and bolstering it has re- 
ceived, the subscriptions to it, we learn, 
hardly exceed nine lacks of rupees, if they 
amount to so much. Another proof of 
this is the fact, that a small parcel of 
four per cent, paper has been offered within 
the lost two or three days at one per cent, 
discount, and this parcel, moreover, is 
paper of the first four per cent, loan, 
which is tietter than the present one, 
inasmuch as bills on England at two 
sliiJlings may be had for the interest til) 
about this time next year. The low' cha- 
racter of the new four per cent. loan is 
still furtiier shown by the course which 
it has been determined to pursue with 
regard to tlie funds belonging to suitors 
in the hands of the accountant general- of 
the Supreme Court. Those funds were 
invested to the* extent of about sixteen 
lacks in die old five per cent, paper of 
the sixdi class, which is now in course of 
payment, and it was at first doubtful in 
what manner the court would direct 
them to be reinvested. Our readers 
will recollect the invitation which wrs 
mven to the holders of this paper to trans- 
fer into die new four per cents; but the 
intelligence and sound judgment of a dis- 
tinguished offidn* of the court are under. 
stoM to have decide the judges against 
such % measure. Regard to the interett gf 
jfaiJour.'S.SXox.C No,S4. 


the suUort is justly considered to forbid 
investment in the four per cents '' 

SUTTEE. 

The Chundrika announces a auttee 
having taken place near Patna on the 
20tli June. The deceased was a Gwale, 
aged twcnty.iive, his wife about seven- 
teen ; she was foi liitlden to burn by the 
chokeydar of her village, but peristed, 
and before tliu diannadur arrived was a 
corpse 'llie father of die deceased, who had 
lighted the pile, his brother, and the other 
relatives who assisted, were apprehended, 
and with die inundril and chokeydar, were 
brought before the iragistrate. 

PETITION OF NATIVE MANUFAl'TURERS, 

A petition wa., in preparation to the 
Lords of the Pi ivy Council, from the 
native manufacturers and dealers in 
Bengal silk and cotton fabrics, praying 
that they may be placed on the same 
footing, in regard to duties, as the ma- 
nufacturers of Great Britain. 

iHalirstf. 

Madras papers have just been received 
to the middle of July. 

INSURtlEKTS IN THE XIYSORE COUNTRT. 

Private letters in the Madras papers 
communicate further particulars respect- 
ing the transactions in Mysore. 

Nagger, June 1, 1831. — You will, 1 
hope, congratulate me on h.'iving finished 
this unprofitable and harassing campaign. 
After the failure at the fortified lines of 
Fultapett, which cover the approach to 
Nugger from the northward. Colonel 
Evans thouKht it necessary to concentrate 
a force at Semagab, consisting of the flank 
companies of his Majesty’s €2d, the 9th, 
15tb, and 24th regiments native infantry, 
a Mfuadron of the 7th light cavalry ; a con- 
tingent of the Mysore troops, amounting 
to between two and three thousand men ; 
two twelve-pounders, two six-pounders, 
and a five-and-a-lialf inch how iizer, and 
a tliree-poiinder of the Mysore rajah’s.— 
From the force I was detached with five 
‘ companies of the 24th regiment, a six and 
three-pounder, with fifteen artillery men, 
and a pprty of acting pionecA of the My- 
sore contingent. The last march but one 
we bad absolutely to cut our way through 
an impervious jungle for nine miles, and 
did not reach our ground till ten at night; 
and tlie last four miles we had to make 
roads, and fell trees by torch-light, 
it raining at times excessively, which 
ad Jed not greatly to our comfort. The 
day following we came in sight the bar- 
rier gate of tlie town of Nugger, after 
dislodging '300 of the insurgents, who 
(2 A) 
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came out to dispute the road with us. The 
first discharge of (he tliree-pounder, loaded 
with grape, &c. fortunately knocked olT 
the leg of their chief, and wounded many 
others, when a few more rounds cleared 
them from the village they had taken 
post in. We had now to clear, in the 
eburse of six miles, ten diflerent places 
they had contiivcd to block up with 
felled trees the day before, which brought 
us close to the above-mentioned gate. For 
the last mile we w’cre greatly hamssed on 
ho^h flunks by sniping fiom the jungle. 
I'erceiving the gale was not of the strength 
I had been led to suppose, I onlered a few’ 
round shot to be passed through, to clenr 
the fellows from behind : the three-pounder 
was instantly run up to the wicket, by 
which it was blown open ; the light coin- 
psiny dashed through, and opened the large 
gate; the guns were admitted into the 
main street, and the pettah was cleared, 
the insurgents retiring to a hill ; the hill 
was immediately stormed, covered by a 
well-directed fire from the gnus — tweUe 
prisoners taken. From this lieight 1 soon 
saw that the fort might be entered at the 
point of the bn}onct, which was done the 
moment I got the guns into a position to 
cover the assault. We ate all ofi to oiir 
respective cantonments, except a wing cf 
thepth, which remains for the present here.*’ 

Another letter states, that the troops 
have siififered from cholera and jungle 
fever. Major Eldcrton, and several other 
officers, are dangerously ill. 

Frivatc accounts ^tlte, that the whole of 
Mysore is in a disturbed state; the go- 
vi^fnor was proceeding to that district, and 
it was understood that all the llangalurc 
force, under General liawker, would be 
called into tbc field. 

IROK MARUFAtTUllCS. 

The Madras Cov. Gazftte, June 
has the following: ** Having been on 
duty, the 16th June, at the station of Porto 
Kovo, 1 cannot refrain from bringing to 
your knowledge and information, the gra- 
tifying sight 1 experienced in witnessing 
the manufacture of the first cast-iron ever 
produced in India, Being present at 
what 1 termed the tapping of the furnace, 
I beheld in a moment a pure and liquid 
Btream of cast-iron running like wa. 
ter. The European workmen as inomen- 
tarily gave the hearty English huzza, in 
which 1 ns heartily joined. This casting 
of iron weighed three hundred weiglit, of 
which 1 send you a sample with the cinder, 
which is pure glass. The new Indian 
iron furnace liavtng now so honourably to 
her founder, so well disdurged her duty, 
I should observe, what is not less worthy 
of remark, tbattfiis cast-iron lias been pro- 
duced from it within one month from 
the Awndation having Imen laid. 


tuomSAff. 

!rhc festiial of the JfiAonm mine to . 
close hereon Tuesday last the 21st instant, 
at about six o’clock in the evening, and 
most gratifying to say, without a single 
accident, or the slightest disturbance what- 
ever ; sor that if we may judge from the 
happy result, the arrangements made by 
the police must have been most judi- 
cious. The greatest praise is due to Mr. 
Gray, the luagistnitc of the centre divi. 
sioii, who attended in person during the 
whole of tbc festival, for his activity and 
steadiness in carrying those arrangements 
into effect, aided and assisted by the Euro- 
pean and Native constables and peons, 
whose conduct on this occasion, we are 
happy to record, was every thing that 
could have been w ished — Gaz. 
June ‘29, 

It is reportcrl that Mr. Hammond, tbc 
new Advoc.iie GlmIV^I, is dead. 

Ilersia. 

F.xtrnct of a letter from Busliire, dated 
May 1 . — ** I arrived at this place on the 
lUth April, having been cdmpelled to 
leave Sheeniz rather suddenly on account 
of information having been received of its 
being Abbas Meerza's intention to ottack 
the city ; and of bis having actually made 
u prisoner of his brother llassan Ullee 
Meerza, late governor of Kerman, and of 
all his sons, except one who rearhed 
Slieeraz the day that I quitted it. You 
can scarcely conceive a country in o more 
wntched comliiioii than the south of Per. 
sia now is Clmppows were actually oc- 
curring at ever) munzil (stauou) I came 
to on the road. 'J'he people of Kaiiscroon 
dare scarcely open their doors at night, 
and people are occasionally stripped in the 
very streets. The plague has broken out 
in Bagdad, and we are of course prepar- 
ing for its importation into this place, 
even although the Sheik baa pretended to 
establish a tolerably strict quarantine fVom 
seaward, as at present no boats from Bus. 
sorah are allowed to come here. Our po. 
sition at this moment is for from being an 
agreeable onc.—Jb/m SuU, June 1 1 . 

erapr of esoos feopf. 

Hie CommercuJ AdvertUer of Aumst 
29th states, on the authority of private let- 
ters, that Dingaan, the Zoolah chief, bro- 
ther and successor of the celelirated C^ka, 
had invaded Fort Natal, and expelted tlie 
city, killing four men, twenty women, 
and fifteen children. Hie remainder had 
sought refuge at the missionary itetiou 
near Natal. 
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Calcutta. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

LIKUTS. CAMPBELL AND HALDANE. 

Heatt-QuarterSf A'm/a, March 24, 18.‘U. 
—At a European Getieral Court- Martisi), 
assembled at Ncemucli on the 2fith Jan. 
1831, of which Lieut. Col. S. Smith, of 
the !)th L. C., is President ; Lieut. Ken- 
tietii Campbell, of the 45(h regt N.I., 
was arraijrned on the following cliargcs 

Charges. — 1st. For having, on the even- 
ing of the 1 9th Dec. 1830, while at a 
party, at the^iouse of Lieut. Shoit, of the 
same regt., made use of gro^s and highly 
abusive langaugc towards me, his imme- 
diate commanding oHicer ; sudi conduct 
being a violation .of the lespcet due from 
every oilicor to his coniiiiander, and dis- 
graceful toliis own character as an oHicLr 
and a gimtlcman. 

‘2<1 I'or heing, at the same time and 
place, in a state of iiKoxuMtion, he (Lieut. 
Campbell) then being on duty as su I al- 
tera regimental oHicit of tlie day; siuh 
conduct being unbecoming the uh.irncter 
of an officer, .ind suhvernive of good order 
and military discipline, and in bieadi of 
the articles of w ur. 

(Signed) T. Woiistev, 
Lieut. -Cid.- tomg. dUh N.I. 
which ch.irges the court came to 
the following decision : 

— The court having duly 
weighed the whole of llic evidence for the 
prosecution, as well as wlr.it the piisoner 
lias urged in his defence, are of opinion, 
th.it he is guilty of the first charge, with 
the exception of the wou'.s* and disgraceful 
to his own character as un officer and a 
gentleman,' of which they acijuit him. 

On tlic w'cond charge, not guilty. 

SLntonce. — The couit h.iving found the 
prisoner guilty ns above, do sentence him, 
Lieut. Ketuicth Campbell, of the 4.'ith 
regt. N.I.f to be repriin.uided in such 
manner as his Exc. the Conimunder-iii- 
chief may be pleased to direct . 

Disapproved, 

(Signed) Dalhousie, 

Commander-in-chief. 

Remarks by the Court. 

"''Die court having passed apparently so 
lenient a sentence, after finding the pri- 
soner guilty of making use of gross abiiae 
towards his commanding officer, feel it 
their duty to explain their reasons for so 
doing. 'Die party where the prisoner so 
far forgot himself was strictly private, nnil 
whatever conversation took place at it, 
ought to have been held sacred ; and it is 
evident that expressions were made at a 
moment of irritation, and in an unpreme- 


ditated manner, caused by the prisoner 
lieing repeatedly accused, in spite of his 
denial, of private pique towards his com- 
inuntling oflieer. 

It further appears to the court, that the 
second charge has been made without suffi- 
cient enquiry ur consideration, and more 
from a desire of injuring tlie prisoner, 
than from any motive of good for the 
public service. 

Before tlie same Court-Martial, re-as- 
semhled at Neeinuch, on the Jth Feb. 

Lieut. Uadcliife Haldane, of the 
4.‘Jtliiegt. N.I., was arraigned on tlie fol- 
io .ring charge ; 

— For having, on the I9th day 
of Dec. 1830. v\hik‘iiiihc hoiiwe of Lieut. 
Sliort, of the same corps, made use of 
violent .iml grossly uiTeiisive language, in 
presence 'if a paity tlieio nssernhled ; such 
condiu'i being iinhecuimng the character 
of nil officei . 

I ’poll which ch.'ll ge the court came to 
the following decisiiin : 

f'nuhnj'. - The court h.'iving maturely 
weighed and considered the evidence 
brought forward on the prosecution, to- 
gether with what the prisoner has urged in 
his defence, is of opinion, that he is not 
guilty, and does acquit him. 

Approved, 

(Signi’d) Dalhousie, 

Cominander-iii-chicf. 

Ilemaiks by the Commander- in chief. 

The court have found I ieut. Campbell 
guilty of gross and highly abusive lan- 
guage towards his commanding officer, 
but have anjuirted him of uttering lan- 
guage disgiueefu] to himself, though the 
words to which these distinct imputations 
aii.'ich are the same. It is to this acquittal 
that the Cornmuniler-in-chief has affixed 
Ills disappiovul. Had the court, in the 
expiession of their judgment, merely pal- 
liated the conduct of Lieut. Campbell, by 
ascribing it to a momentary insensate irri- 
tation, the Commander- in-cliief miglit 
have acquiesced in it; but, as the court, 
by their acquittal, have vindicated the 
language iittcfed from the character of 
being disgraceful to anofficerand a gentle- 
man, the Commander-in-chief is bound to 
dedal e his disapproval of such a judg- 
ment, and cqiiiilly his dissent flora the 
opinion, that silence was incumbent on the 
members of tlie company, all of whom 
were insulted by such language being 
uttered in their presence. 

'Die court have pronounced an acquittal 
on the second charge. In tlie opinion 
of the Commander-in-chief, there were 
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grounds for tlio belief of Major Worsley, 
t'<at Lieut. Campbell ires in a state of in- 
tiixication while on public duty, and with 
biieh a belief, ond such grounds, the second 
charge nas a proper subject of judicial 
investigation. 

liieutenants Campbell and Haldane 
will be released frc'in arrest, and diuettd 
to return to their duty, 

ASSIST. APOTHFOAHT m'aULIFFE. 

lIvad-QuarteiSt Simla ^ jIjiU 1 1 J h3l . — 
'llie C'omii iituiir-in-cbiel lui*. bet n pleased 
to cuiifinn the sentence of tlisunssul from 
the service, of Assistant Apotbreary lli- 
ehard McAuiiHe, allailud to the Hrspital 
of 11. M. Ib'tli Lancers, pronounced 1)} a 
Detachment C'ourt.Maiiial usseii bled at 
Meerut, for the trial ol that individual, 
on the ‘2.'id ultin.o. 

Mr. McAiilifTe is to be considered dis- 
missed from the service of the lion. Conr. 
pany, from the date of the piiblKaticn of 
, bis order at Meeiqt. 

CIVIL AV POl N T.M K N f S. 

Oeiientl Dnjmttnunt. 

Jfi)ril\2. Mr. II. (\ Metcalfe, nssisitnnt under 
roinniiRsIoner of rcfveuue and circuit, liuth or Rurd- 
w.*in divisuni. 

Mat/ 24. Mr. T. li. C. Hay ley, assistant under 
riiuunifwioner of revenue and tiriuit, liHh ur Lut- 
t.ick dnibinn. 

Mr. W. M. Dirom, awiistant under rnininibsinner 
of revenue and circuit, 14th ur Muorbliedidiiid divi> 
8ian. 

Mr. Grant, assistant under cominissioncr of 
revenue and circuit. l^Uth or llurdwan division. 

Jane 21. Mr. II. llamilton, aiwistant under 
roinmkufnier of revenue and iirnilt. Bhauguli ore 
division. 

Mr. B. Quinton, assistant under ditto dtto, 
inth or Saniii divlsinn. 

Mr. W.T. Trotter, assistant under rmniuissloncr 
of revenue and circuit, !Nh or (iorurkpore division 

J«/y 12. Mr. A. U IMowdcn, auiht.int under 
rotnmissioncr ot revenue and circuit, 2d < r .\gra 
division. 

Fii anci'jl Department. 

Map 24. Mr. J. A. Dorln. sulwccountant aeneral 
and accountant in reicnuc and judicl.il Jei>nrt- 
ments. 

Mr. G. Udny, accountant in rommerrial and nia< 
rinc departments, and auditor of commercial, salt, 
and opium accounts. 

Mr. J. >V. Alexander, assiaiant to accouiitant- 
ficncral. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

June 7* Mr. J. St iiifiirth, magistrate and col- 
lector of district of Sylhet. 

Mr. F. J. Malllday, first assibtant to register of 
courts of Sudder Dew.mny and Nncimiit Adawlut. 

Mr. A. J. M. Mills, second assistant to ditto 
ditto. 

Mr. G. F. M'dintock, assistant to magistrate 
and collector of district of (.'liittagong. 

Julf/ 12. Mr. G. Mainwaring, Judge of Bun- 
delcund. 

Mr. B. Tnyler, judge of Futtchpnre. 

.Mr, J. T. Rivas, inagistraie of Futtcliporc. 

Mr. A. F. Lind, judge and magistrate of Mirza- 
porc. 

Mr. K L. r'ampbell, joint magistrate bimI deputy 
coUertor of cbstrict of Tirhoot. 

Mr. R. H. Mytton, head assistant to magistrate 
and collector of Jessore. 


-Calcutta. IDsc. 

Julp 10. Mr. E. Currie, joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of the district of Goruckpore. 

MILITAHY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Hvad-Qvarrere, April 20, 21, onrf 22, ltKll.~The 
following regimental, station, and division orders 
conflrn ed Lieut. 11. M. Campbell to officiate as 
interp. and qn. mast, to 03d N. l.,during absence of 
Ktib. ^anden 1 an, on med. cert. ; date 11th April.— 
Lieut. M’. It. Muidman to act as adj. fo 2d brigade 
horse artillery, during abamreof Lieut. Dashwood ; 
date 14 April— ('apt. C. Coventry, 32d N.I. to re- 
cene charge of Bareilly Prov. Balt, on departure, 
on ired. cert, of Major Hall ; dale 12tn April. 
— Siirg. J. B. Clnppcrton, lilh L. C., to officiate as 
suiirrinU'iidiiig surg. to Cawnpore Circle; date 
!itn Miinli.— .Surg. J. Eikfonl to t fllcMite as super- 
iiittiiding surgeon, ditto, until arrival of Mr 
Tweedie; ai d assist, surg. C. McKinnon, to assume 
ii.'iiical iliargeiif 12th N. 1., during al'sciire uf 
Surg.' Eikfoid : dale 0th Apiil.— Assist.-surg. T. 
(iimlers to do duty with II. M. :kt Buffs, and Assist. 
Surg. A..Lning, lu do duty with regt. N. 1. ; 
date Gth April. 

Fart tVitlUim, Map V.1, IP.ll.— Xisist.-FiiTg.. fames 
Griihain. M.I)., to Ic surgccn, ficni 7lh May liJM], 
1 . ('. Hunter, dtr. ^ 

The undennentioned officers to have rank uf 
iciptaiii h> bri*\et : n;. Luut. Lewis Uiirroiighs, ar- 
tilleiy, tuiiii 2iitli April IM.I1 ; Lieut. J. T. Sunier- 
\ die, .list N.I., Iron) 7th M.iv lUOl. 

t adet ot ( avail y Gcvi. t uiiliilc aiiniitlc'd un 
iNtat)li>>liinc'nt. 

Mr. V\ in. Scott admitted or, establiBliineiit as an 
a»i>istanl -burgeon. 

Assist. -surg. Thoa. Sppns, M.f)., to resume 
rh..rge of duties of his situation as Ist-assis . gam- 
Mill surgeon uf Fort VViihani. 

.\*Mibt.-surg. TliOh. Alex. M isr, M.D., to resume 
charge of rnediealdutics ol ci\ il station of llooghly. 

('.idut of Infantry Thus. Sturruck, admitted on 
Cblablibliineiit. 


lie I (Quartern, April The following regi- 
nieiit.il Olliers conririiii‘<l Lieiit.J..Stciihrn tooffl- 
riate as iiilt .p. and qii.inast. to lOlhN.I. during ab- 
seme ot Ens. Dougan; date 4th April. — Lieut. 
C. 11. Tlioiiias to ollii late .ns liitcrp. and qu. mast, 
to 11th N.I., during imlib|KK>itum uf Lieut. Gould; 
daielitli M.iich. 

'J'^th .V, f. l.ieul. M. ('. W ilson to bc.vlj. v. Van- 
rtncii, who re8li,ns that appoininient. 

i.uut. II. \ liken. Mill L. C., to act as adj. to the 
regl. during abBcme of Lieut, and VdJ. M'att. 

\s ist. surg. \. (’..inpliell, M.I)., M brigade 
lioise iirlilieiy, to (l«> duly at ('on\aleM.'eiit l)e|idl 
at Ldiulour dining i ut kc‘hm)ii, \ . Fibber. 

Apiil 2() and 27.— The fullowing division and 
district onlen ronfinned: Assist. Sure. J. Ma- 
gratli to afford medical aid, from 1st April, to uill- 
cerb of ri\ il and inililary services residiiig at Mus- 
<.oorip.— Lieut. Int rp. and Qu. Mast. F. Seaton, 
(Miili N.I., to .ict as ilisirii i and stalioii staff' at Ar- 
riiiaii; ilule -'.’kl March. 

Cadet J. U. IMiulcr permitted, at his own re- 
qucht, to join and do duty with 7th N.I. 

\Fsist. Surg. 1). Guniin In ait as garrison sur- 
geon and niedir.il Ktorc-kcc)>er at Agra, during ab- 
seni c, on leave, of Surg. (lurden. 

April The following division orders t^n- 
firinc’d : Au>iit. Surg. J. Mngratli to assume iii^ 
dical charge of 4th comp. Vlnnc-era; date llth 
April,— Assist. Surg. It. Waslbourii to do duty 
with Ai)th N.I., date lilth April. 

Map 4.— I'he following divislun orders con- 
firmed : Assist. .Surg. J. M'ltae to do duty in hos- 
piUlofll.M. 2(ith Foot; date (ith April.— Assist, 
surg. J. It. Bnen to do duty with hospital of 
11. M. 2(:th Fixit, dale IMth April. 


F./rt milinrn. Map 20.— l.'llh N.I. Ens. W. St. Le- 
ger Mitchell to be Iicut. from llth May 11121). v. It. 
McMiirdo retired ; Supernum. Lieut. F. O. Beck 
brought oneffbctivc strength uf regt. 
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VJih 29.h Eni. the Hon. John O. Murray, to be 
heut from (ith July 18211, t. H. C. Wnilama 
struck off. 

Both N. I. Ciu)t. Rotxirt Dlarkall to lie major ; 
and Lieut. H..I. White to be rapt, ofarompany. 
from 21at June laW. In sue. to J. Drysilale retiretl ; 
Siipcmiim. Lieut. Richard Ouseley brought on 
effective strength of regt. 

Lieut. Col. W. r. L. Bird, Invalid cstah., to lie 
('ommandant of Duxar, v. Lieut. Gen. tilr G. 
Murtindell. K.C.B. dec. 

The undermentlonetl cadets of infantry pro- 
moted to rank of ensign, vi:;: Douglas Seaton, to 
r.ink R-om JSth June 1829, in sur. to Lieut R. 
MtMurdo retired; Robert Thatrher, to rank 
from same date, in sue. to Lieut. 11. C. Williams 
Btriirk off. 

('apt..!. D. Stokes, 4th N.I., on Madras eatab., 
to be military serretary and an extra aide-de-camp 
on personal Staff of Vice-President and Deputy 
(ioicrnor. 


Uend Quartern, "Man (h—O/fh K.I. T.icut. A. C. 
Spotliswood to be ndj. v. Barstow, prom. 

\f«// 10— The following dnisinn orders con- 
firmed : Surg. J. (Coulter to afford medical aid to 
i?d comp. 2d batt. artillery, from 2d March ; date 
l?(ilh April. — Lieut. II. M. Lawrence to act asadi. 
to left wing of 2d bat. artillery, during absence 
of I-ieut. Abbott ; d.ite 2l’th Apnl. 

I.iiiit. II. t'oblie, doth N.I., nttnihed to con- 
Viilesi-eiit depot at Laiidoiir, permitted to rejoin 
Ins regiment. 

Lieut. .1. T. .Somcn ille, .list N.L, to do duty .it 
dt]int .it Landour. 

Mm/ 11.— ( apt. It. ('odnnglnn, 4.0tli N.L, to do 
duly .It convnk’steiU depot at Landt.iir. during 
present sea'ou 

(apt. \. T. Dasies, .'i7'h, to do duty with 38th 
N.L at Barraikpore, until l«t Nov. KLil. 

Fmt H'lllwM, Mftf/ 27'— Mr. Thos. Stott ad- 
mitted on estali. as an assist, surgeon 

(’apt. ('harles Coventry. .'12d N.L, to takecharge 
of Harcillv Prov. UatL, during alwence of Major 
Hall; as II temporar) arrangement. 

Ifcf/rt-iyMwi'teM, Maj/ IJJ — The following sMtion 
order confirmed : Assist, .‘'urp. .1. Diiiican. M'l'., 
Ill h.s\e ihargeofarlillen, pioneers, and Eai'jH'rs 
riiiil iiiiiiers, at Nuii!ie(.rab..d. 

Fort fnilUim, .fiih/ 1. — lif/» L.C. Comet F. R. ‘^cott 
\\ rring to be Lieut., v. .1. (j. Cnmplx ilstriuk off, 
wnli i.ink from Ulth Apiii, l)i:il, \. Win. Parker, 
dec. 

Assist. Surg. .Ti.mos Johnstone, m. n., to be Sur- 
geon, fioni 14lh June, 1831, v.W. Leslie, m. d. 
dec. 

Xss'st. Slug. r. n. llaiidvside. .u. n. app- to 
mcd’cal duties of civil st.ition nf Tlooliiiidslu her. 

Assist. Surg. Fred. Fleming, t’lilh N.I. siispcudid 
from rank aiul pay for four raleni'ar months, by 
sentence of a general court martial 

July It. .Surg, Isaac J.siKson app. ti situation of 
Port-Surgeon, consequent on quarantme tobepor- 
fimuisl by ships arriving from Persian Gulf at Port 
of Cahutta. 

Mr. 11. J. Michcll admitted to service from 2d 
July, 1831. 

F-ns. .s. Wvndh.im, 2d N. L, permitted, at Ins 
own request, to resign servke of Iloii. Company. 

tfniA tfiuirtn v. .Tittip 17- — Mgj. J. Tulloi’h, 4.?d 
N. L, tododuly with 24lh do., until 1st Nov. ItVll. 

,:un(> 21. The following division order rrnflrmed 
as a temporary arranpment ; Assist. Surg. A. ('amp- 
bell, to have mcdhal ihargo of depth, and Assist. 
.Surg. J. F. Bacon to assist Dr. Campbell In duties 
tif Convalescent Estubli.shmrnt, dated 1 jth June. 

Assl^t. Surg. F. H. Fisher. 1st N. I. app. to 
int'illral charge nf convalescent dejifit at Lanauur, 
in sue. to Surg. Leslie, dec. 

Frit n’ilU/tm, July IB.— ?d N. t. I iciit. Unice 
Roswell to breapt. of a comp., and Kus. II. 1\ 
Kay to be licut. from 2blh June, 1831, v. W. 
Muriay dec. 


2(WA N. I. Capt. William Price to bo Mgjor, and 
Lieut. F. B. Corflekl to be Capt. of a Comp., Rom 
22nd April, 1831, v. T. F. llutchlnaon dec. 

Supermim. Lieut. Charles Hutton brought on 
eflbctive strength of Keg. 

Messrs. Roger Foley, G. E. Crlstopher, Alex. 
Crighton, James Esdailc, and Ij. ('. Henderson, 
admlitud uu estab. as Assist. Surgeons. 

Head-Quarters, June 24 and 2.'L— The following 
garrison and detachment ordqa confirmed i— 
Capt. C. H. Marley, Fort Adj. of Mixar, to auume 
command nf garrison, date IHlh January 1831.— 
Ens. F. A. Carleton to act as Adj. to a detachment 
of 4 companies of 3fith N.I. proceeding on escort 
duty, dale 13th June. 

Lieut. Col. J. Garner, removed from 29th to 
12th N.I. 

Lieut. Col. P. M. Hay (new prom.) posted to 
2»th N.I. 

Surg. G. Pkiyfair to officiate as aupermtending 
sugeiiii to UeiinreK Division, v. Llinondapp. offi- 
ciating .‘id HiLiuberof medical board. 

J//nr 27 .— Lieut. W. C. Carleton to act as Adj. 
to :ililh N.L during absence, on leave, of Lieut. 
Troup, date of order 15th June, 

Lieut. 11. Appcrley, 8th, to do duty with 29th 
N.I. at Mcerul, until Ist October 1831. 

Mr. John Edwards, deputy coinmissary of 
oidiianLe, to do duty lu Delhi magaxme. 

.'nnr 2*'.- 'riie app. of I lent. A. S. Waugh to 
ai t as \i!j. 10 (.ngiiieer turps, on 28tli March 1831, 
iuniiimcd. 

Cadets .ippoinled to do duty as follows :-G. 
Cuiichfle, at his own rrmicst, with Ist L. ('., at 
Muttra ; T. Sturrotk, at nisowu rcque 8 t,with 33d 
N.L, at ( awiipnic ; K. II. Il.iwtrey, with 54th 
do., at lit Hares; J. H. Firgussuii, with 48lh do., 
at llanaikioie. 

to duty, from Europe. — May 1.1. 
Litut. C. I'owle, (i,i:h N.L— 2(1. Capt. W. Mac- 
ticr, 4th L.C., and ('apt. A. Hervey, 8th N.I.— 
27 . Lieut. E. s. Lluyd, 4Vth N.I. 


FURLOUGHS. 

Til Kurope.—yitLy 27 . Ens. Ruh. Pari 48th 
N.L. tor lualth— Elis. S. D. \gar. 55th N.L, for 
one ] ear, on private aflnirs — July 8. Maj. H. L. 
I'litviair, regt. t>t artilleiy, on private afliiirs (via 
( IiiiiH).— ].>. Liiut. Jfb. Iveson, 7th N.L, for 
health. 

Tfi iVi t« ftiiuth HVi/rw.— May 13. ( apt. A. David- 
son, l.>ili N.L, lor eighteen nionlhs, for health, 
(Via Ivk of Frame).— .Inly 8. Vetcrin.iry Surg. Geo. 
.vkcBvingiiiii, horse artil., for two years, for 
health. 

I’o May 28. Capt. R. McMullen 

4111 N.I., lor leu iiioiitlis, for health. 

L't tcellcd.— The furl, to Europe obtained by 
W . F. Caiiipl ell, (i4tli N.L on Jtti April. 


SHimXG. 

Ai I ivfitji iti the Hr.of'hh'y. 

May H. fHjriiw#., Smith, from Mauritius, 
Trim eiiuillee, and Madras.— 18. ^/cjMnder, Wake, 
truni Iknirbon, Madras, biuI Cuvelong.— 28. Aroen- 
Chii brig ( fiiiiUne, Graham, from Caplopaand Sln- 
ta]H>ic.— 21. H.L'.s. Thanws, Forbes, tium London 
ai'd Mui.r. s.— 22. Mtinnuu, 1‘atthiBon, from Liver- 
pool ; and hfvnhtir, Crawley, from Madras.— 
2>'. Vi rale, Uurriugion, from Singapore and Ma- 
letca. — uiie 0. Culunibiii, Ware, from Liverpool 
and Isle oi France.— <i. H. C. S liepulee, Gnbbic, 
from London and Madras.— ^phw, 
stone, UiU'bic, from Glasgow; and American ship 
Ihiiarhute, Kinsman, from New York.— 18.Cnf»fc/i, 
Slowm.iii, from Liverpool ; unit Bafitunum, Max- 
well, from ditto.— 12. I And KhUm, Dawson, from 
Liveriiool.— 13. Fersrv ranee. Bell, from Gree- 
nock. — 18. jturma, Owen, from l.ondan.— 28, 
ptHMtrr, Steward, from London, Cnjie, and Madras. 
—July a. Eitndt, n.imsay. from Liveriool.— 
10 . Mcrntry, Hell, from Cliina and Singapore.— 
IJ. Thntia, Hiden, from London, Cape, and Ma- 
dras.— 14. UartUo Juntos, Thamas, from London, 
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Cmpa, Ceylon end Madraa^lO. Hindoo, Pliuler, 
ftom Llveipool, and Btdivar, Gillett. ftom Mau- 
ritius and Madras. 

Departuret from Vatoutta. 

May 13. French ship Julet, Momet. for Bour- 
bon.— Iff. Pritum, Taylor, for Madras.— IH. City 
o/EdMburgh, M'Kinnon, for London.— 2U. Ame- 
rican ship Catharine, Dean, for Salem.— SI. Ame- 
rican ship Georgian, Laud, for Philadelphia.— 
S8. Irt, Hoodless, for Liverpool.— June IS. mi- 
liam Wdean, I^Mdley, for Port Louis.— ff. Capri- 
eom. Smith, ftplfauritius: and Hrm of Motown, 
Williams, for London.— 7 . Bounty Hall, Jackson, 

, for Liverpool i and American ship fmeniM, Hil- 
liet, for Boston.— 8. Hydery, Strettell, for 
don.— July .1. SUzabeth, C'urr)e, for London, and 
Columbia, Ware, for I.ivcriiool.— fi. Bahamian, 
Maxwell, for Mauritius.— n. American bn/f Caro- 
line, Graham, for Philadelphia.— I). Ijird Amhrrat, 
Rees, for China, and Sunintm. Williams, for Isle 
of France.— Hi. Betearrh, O^vie, for Isle of 
France.— 11. Peraeverancc, Dell, and Rebecca, 
Landale, both for Mauritius.— 13. American brig 
Sirene, Frazier, fur Balllmore, and John Tavloi , 
Crawford, for Liverpool.— Iff. AfricW/c, Drown, 
for London.— 17. Crowii, Slownian, for Liverpool. 
—19. Mtmiinn, Pattinson, for LiveriKiol, and Tam 
(y Shunter, Mitchinson, for Bomliay. 

^ BIRTHS, M.\RUIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

lllHTtlS. 

\fayi. At Colgon/, the lady of W. ILiwes, Esq , 
of a son. 

4. The R.'itiee of His Ilighiu’s.s the Ilajali of 
Nag|)ore, of a son and heir. 

— At Bsssuldee Factory, near Dacca, Mrs. 
.lames Bluett, of a daughter. 

— At bylhet, the lady of F. Fumell, E->q. assist, 
surgeon, of a son. 

a. At Mhow, in Malwa, Uie lady of Capt. W'liid- 
sor Parker, migor of bngailc, of a sou. 

II. At Dinapore, the lady of E. M. Sandfont, 
juii, Km]., indigo planior, of a dnugliter. 

II. At Calcutta, Mrs. 11. 11. lUchardson, of a 
sun, 'since dead.) 

li. At Entally, Mrs. George Nicholls, ofason. 
l’'«.At Calcutta, Mrs. Joseph Caniell, of 
a son. 

14. AtSeramporc, MrB.J.D. Dorrett, ofa daiigh- 
ler. 

III. At Howrah, Mrs. John Wood, of a daughter. 
21. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. Sibley, ll.M. 

SCth ni Camernnians, of a son. 

2.1. AlCaltuUa, Mn. F. Cornelius, of a son 
.’Ilk At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Liewelvn, of n son. 

31. At Chuiiar, the lady of Lieut.' W. M. Stewart, 
Adi. Euro '. Invalids, ofad-iugliler 
June 1. At Kurniuil, the lady of l.ieut. Col. J. I*. 
DnIIcau, Horse Artillery, ofa son. 

3. At Allahabad, the lady of Joshua Carler.Esq. 
of the Civil .Service, of a daughter. 

4. At Mussrxirle, the lady of Major R. E. Cham- 
bers. 9th L. C. ofa daughter. 

— At Aurungabad, the lady of C'aptaiii George 
Twemlow, fJcngal Artillery, ot a daughter. 

— At Simla, the lady of R. M. Tilghman, Esii. 
ofa son. 

8. At Chjnsumh, the laily of the Rev. William 
Morton, officiating rhapkuti, ofason. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. Fairington, 
Artillery, of ason, still born. 

9. At Kishanughur, the lady of T. G. Vibart, 
Esq. of the Civil Service, ofa sun. 

o l(k At SaugoT, the lady of Capt. F. E. Manning, 
16th N. 1., ofa daughter. 

15. At Dacca, the lady of Major Brewer, 61th 
N. I.* ofa dauirhter. 

16. At Dum Dum, the lady of CapL C. Graham, 
Hone Artillery, of a daughter. 

J6. At Cawnpore, the lady of Captain Lucius 
Smith, 6th L. C, of a daughter. 

10. At CatcutU, the ledy of William Luke, Esq. 
Civil Service, ofa ion. 

— At Ilankeepoor, Mrs. James Perry, of a 
daughter. 

an. At Soobporr House, the lady of Ebeticzer 
Thompson, kAq.of a son. 

24. At rjarelly, the lady of LiruL and AdJ. 
Funtcr, 3d Local llortt*, or twin girls. 
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SS. At Agra, the lady of Lieut 11. R. Osborn, 
Suh.-Auist Com. Oen. ofason. 

— At Agra, the lady of Ens. S. Toulmln, Gffth 
N. I. ofason. 

27 . At Neemuch, the lady of Lieut Kenneth 
Campbell, 45th N. I., of a son. 

29. At Dinapore, tlie lady of Lieut Jacksrai, 
68 lh N.I.. of a daughter. 

39. AlBhauguIpore, thelady ofJ.Innes, Esq., 
M.D., of a daughter. 

July 3 . At Etawa, the lady of W. 11. Benson. 
Esq., Civil Rervire, of a son. 

.5. At Secrora, the lady of Major Shuldham, 
commanding .list regt N.I., ofason. 

7 . At Serampoie, Mrs. Charles Jailowln, of a 
son. 

». At Darrarkporc, the laily of Capt A. T. 
Dav is, 57 th N . I ., of n daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. S. Lc Blanc, of a son. 

10. At ('alcutta, Mrs, William Sondm, of .1 
daughter. 

11. At Calcutta, Mrs. John D'Driiyn, of a Miti. 
10. At Cawnpore, the lady of Colonel Harry 

Thoiiiwin, of a son. 


MAUaiAGES. 

May^. At Ciilriitta, Mr. Robert Dye, ll.C. 
Pensioner, to Mi« Mary l*egg. 

17. At Cnleiitta, Mi. II. W. .Sincthuri,t, to Miss 
Sarah Mai k. 

20. At Calcutta, Mr. Fraacis Relwiro, 'to F.Ii/.a, 
clilust d.uighter of Mr JohnUtebciro, of the judi- 
cial department. 

JunrH. At Calriittii, Mr. Janie- Sykes, . Superin- 
tendent of till' Bishop's College Press, to F.uiiiy 
f^auldwcil, eldest daughier of the late lli'i. .1. 
Lawson. 

0. At ChandernagnTe, Jnn.es Hill, F.'-q.. of the 
firm of Messrs. Hill, White, i.iulCo.,otKishii.i- 
ghur, loCh.irlotte, youngest dmghtcrof the Lite 
J. A. Sai 1 Ksq. 

7. \tC.iItulla, Mr. James Fenny, to Mrs. Luty 
llrunMlon. 

(L At Caliiitta, Mr. .lohn H.1II Hmdmnrsli, of 
the Upper Orphan .School, to Miss Mary .\nii 
NuIioNon. 

— At Mcenif, Mr. J. Bridge, of the Delhi Kc- 
veiiue Survey, to Miss(\iroltiie Joll.i Foy. 

!l. \t llanieerp.ior, Mfred W. Begbie, Esq., to 
Charlotte August.i, sixth iLiughter of the laic 
a. F Uiikclts, Em|. 

14. At Calcutta, Mr. .\. Liiigliain, to Jane, 
yoimgent daughter of John Fraser, Ksq., late of 
Jessore. 

2«i. .\tCnlnilta, William Bartlett, Esq., late of 
the railh N.I., to b.irah, daughter ot Thonus 
Ilowitson, Ksq. 

27. At C.ikiilta, Mr. W. C. Ridge, ot the H.C. 
Bengal Marine, to Miw Matilda Jane Smith. 

2iL \t Caliiittn, Jn)ie}>h Samuel .Smith, Esq., 
Monhaiit, to .Miss Mamet Cheese Greenwajr. 

;3». At Calcutta, Mr. F Ilaycr, II C. Dlspeii- 
sarv, lo Miss Khzatfoss. 

Jaty 4. At Cali'iiUn, Mr. Anatoon Johannes, to 
to Miss .Marian, eldest daiigiuer of A. C. liaspcr, 
Ksq. 

9. At Calcutta, C.ipt. Francis S. Hawkins, de- 

E ulV assist, com. gen. Bengal estahllshnieni, to 
:inlly, second daughter of Henry Kellet, Eih|., 
Morrison’s Island, Cork. 

1.1. At t^alcutta, Capt. N. Wallace, A;M regt., lo 
Mrs. Dwyer. 

L'ltcly. Vt Bh.ingle]iorc, Mi. William Prosloii, 
to Miss Hannah Neale. 


HEATHS. 

Feb, 19. At sea. on board the Suean, the lady of 
Colin Lindsay, Esq., Bengal civ 11 service. 

A}trili. At Siiccuddic factory, near Arrah, Mr. 
John Miller, aged 59. 

May a. At Bhaguljiore, Mr. James Draper, aged 

22 . 

6 . At Chinsurah, Miss Anne D'Crua, aged 18. 

9. At Calcutta, Mary Da Costa, aged .3H. 

111 . At sea, Capt. William Bign^, of the 63d 
regt. N. I aged .‘< 2 . 

10 . At Deerbhoom, Mr. Thomas de Resurreicoo. 
aged 49. 

11. M Cnlcutta, William Iturkc, sou of the laU- 
Mr. Mark Smith, indigo planter, aged 17 , 

13. At Cawn)iore, LouiM Evelina, youngest 
ftaughter of Mrs. H. A. Green way, of Cawnpore. 
.Tgcd 10 yean. 
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15. At Chunar Ghut. Mrs. M. Hornidge, rdict 
of the late Lieut. William H. Homld^ 

2<). AtDlnapore, of cholera, Ann, wife of Mr. 
W. H. Jones, aged 31. 

— At Calcutta, Mm. J. A. Camell, aged S7. 

SS. In the fort at Chunar, Mr. James Ball, a 
trader. 

84. At Pootee, William I^sycester, Eaq., senior 
judge of the courts of Suddet Dewanny and Ni- 
lamut Adawlut. 

— At Calcutta, Mm. Louisa Maria Pinhom, 
aged 48. 

27. At Ghaxeenore, In the 52dyearof his age, 
Lieut. CoL William Frith, C.B., commanding 
li.M. .‘Kith regiment, and thestation. On the pre- 
cctUng evening he was thrown from hia buggy and 
liad both his legs fractured. Amputation of the 
right one became necessarvi and he expired shortly 
after the operation, which he boro with charac- 
terisric firmness. 

2H. At Monghyr, Lieut.Wil1iam Johnson Failey, 
of the European invalid establishment. 

— At Hazlebut Factory, Mr. W. Scott M‘Bcan, 
aged 32. 

.11. At Hameerpore, in Bundlecund, Jns. Fraser, 
Rm)., of the Bengal civil servhe. 

Jufif :i. At VIooghley, Mr. J. R. Ross, aged i5. 

(). At Ghazeeiiore, in his 3l8t year, Lieut. Robt. 
Dulley, M.M. 3i(th regt. 

H. At ('alcutta, Mr. .S. Phillips, aged 28. 

— At Barrackporc, Mr. A. Man, Sutienntcndant 
Government Park, aged 2!). 

9. At AWab, in Arraran, while on a tour of duty 
with the Commlssluner of the Province, Samuel 
Thomas Har|icr, Emj., of the civil service. 

I. **. AlCaUutto, Mrs. Catherine Williams, aged 

75. 

17. M (’alciitta. Mrs.ratherlne Pereira, agedfiti. 

IK. At Garden lliMch, Colonel Tlioinas Robert* 

son, of the Corps of Engineers, aged tiU. 

— At Patna, of rholeni, i 'aniline I.etilia, wife 
of Mr. J. M. Conell, and eldi’st daughtiT of tlie 
late C. bcott, Esij., of Sandy Bay, St. Helena, 
aged .’if). 

2d. At Calcutta, Martha, wife of the late Mr. H. 
Tyner, aged .‘12. 

21. At Cawnpore, Miss Elisabeth Anderson 
fireimway, aged 22. 

23. .\t ('alcutta, Mr. Timothy Pereira, school- 
master, aged Al. 

2(1. \t Howrah, Mi. Charles Ollcnliaik, late an 
assistant apothecary of the Lower Orphan Sdinol, 
.'igcd 2(1. 

28. At Singiah Factory, Tirhoot, of cholera, 
Eli/a, Lady of H. Fitsgerald, Esq 

.Ki. At Calcutta, Mr. John Martin, AssisUnt in 
the Secret and Political Dqiaitment, ageil .35. 

Jiiht :i. At Mhow, of spasmodic cholera. Ensign 
William Wollaston, of the .'i7th regt. N. 1. 

7. .At Garden Reach, the Kif^t Rev. J. M. 
Turner, d.d. (Lord Bishop of Calcutta), aged 45. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Mary Gasper, mother of 
Mrs., W. Bruce, aged 73. 

8. At Kidderpore, Calcutta, Mrs. Margaret 
Smalley, aged 4'>. 

11. At Caliutta, Balthasar loMlovirk Von Olie- 
lits, Esq., aged (itt. 

12. At ('alcutta, Mr. J. Barnes, midshipman of 
the ship Aurorn, who unfortunatdy fell overboard 
from the chopper of a bhur. 

— At Berhampore, Mr. W. H. Traotum, aged 
28. 

14. At Calcutta, Mr. Thos. Farquhar, aged 25. 

1.4. At Calcutta, A. French, Esq., Indigo planter, 
of Dacca, aged .‘HI. 

18. At Calcutta, Mary, wife of Ellas Avdal,Eaq. 
aged 48. 

Lately. At Lintin, China, on board the barque 
Mirtury, 11. Crocket, Esq., late surgeon dentht at 
Calcutu. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

TARPAUUNS FOR TENTS. 

Fort St. George, May 10, 1831— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to cancel the fourth para, of tfic 
G, O. by Gov. under date the 25tb Feb. 


last, which directs that tarpaulins shall be 
supplied as carpets for the tents for ''Euro- 
pean soldiers. 

allowances to tub COUMISSART-GENERAL, 

THE ADJUTANT, AND TUB QUA&TER- 

MAS-fEO-GENERAL. 

Fort St. George, May 17, 1831. — Tlie 
following extract from letter from tlie 
Hon. the Court of Directors, in the milL 
tary department, under date the 19th Jan. 
1831, is published for the information of 
the army : 

Para. 1 . “It has been brouglit to our 
notice tliat the eominissary.general, the 
adjutant and quarter-master-general at 
your presidency, draw certain regimental 
allowances in addition to tlieir respective 
salaries and the pay of their rank, contrary 
to the ])rnclice in use in Bengal. 

2. “ We direct, that on the death or re- 
moval of the officers respectively holding 
those appointments, the regimental allow- 
ances be discontinued ; and tliat the com- 
missary gcner-I, the adjutant and the 
quarter-inaster-general, be thereafter al- 
lowed only tlie pay (or subsistence) of 
tlieii regimental rank, with the salaries at 
present annexed to their respective ap- 
pointments. 

3. “ 'J'hc adjutant .and quarter-master- 
general of the Bengal army being allow- 
ed, when artuiilly in the Held, to draw the 
full halta of their rank in addition to their 
pay and stud' salary, we direct that the 
same indulgence be extended to the adju- 
tant and quai ter- muster-general of your 
army, whenever they may be aci.iBiIy in 
the field.” 

COMMAND ALI.OW'ANCE. — STAFF SALARIES 
OP MAJU1UGKNEKAI.S. 

Fort St. George, May 20, 1831. — Tlie 
Right Hun. the Governor in Council is 
pleased lo publish the following general 
oiders by the Hon. the Vice-President in 
cuu icil, and to regulations therein laid 
down applicable to tliis presidency. 

[lleie follow Calcutta General Orders, 
dated April 22, 1831, already inserted, 
p. 133.] 

ALLOWANCES OF VETERINARV SURGEONS. 

Fort Si. George, May 24, 1831.— 

1. With reference to the G. O. of the 22d 
June 1827, veterinary surgeons in his 
Majesty’s and the Hon. Company's service 
under this presidency, are entitled to pay 
or subsistence according to the following 
scale, being the same as authorized by bis 
Majesty’s Regulations: but as in tliese 
rates ^of pay the sum of one shilling per 
diem is included for a horse, a corxes- 
ponding deduction is to be made fhrm the 
regimental hone allowance at preseBt 
drawn by all veterinary surgeons ; 

let Class Veterinary Surgeon, above 
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twenty yean service, fifteen shillings a 
day, 11. 182. 10. 0. per month. 

2d Class Veterinary Surgeon, above 
ten years service, twelve shillings a day, 
11. 146 1 6 per month, 

3d Class Veterinary Surgeon, above 
three years' service, ten shillings a day, 
11. 121. 12, 0 per month. 

4th Class Veterinary Surgeon, under 
three years* service, eiglit sliillings a day, 
R. 97. 6. 5, per month. 

The same for any month. 

2* In addition to the regimental allow, 
ances laid down in the G. t). above men- 
tioned, veterinary surgeons are entitled to 
the regulated huiise-rent when not in 
receipt of full batta. 

3. The foregoing provisions to have 
effect from the date of the G. O. before 
quoted, and till claims to arrears arising 
therefrom to be adjusted accordingly. 

RETURN OF OFFICERS FROM SICK l.EAVE. 

/'ori St. lieor^e, Muy 24, J 8.3 1 . — The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that ofliccrs ol the Invalid 
establishment, who shall have obtained 
leave of absence from tlieir corjis on sick 
certificate, and from debility, wounds, or 
extreme ill health, shall he unable to re- 
turn to their duty on the expiration of two 
years' absence, shall, on the production of 
a medical certificate to that effect, he ex- 
empted from the provisions contained in 
the third paragraph of the G. O. by Gov. 
of the 29th June 1830, No. 119. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS 

3'uw 24. J. C. Esq., prinipal collector 

and magistrate of TMellore. 

W. Mason, Esq., collector and m.igistratc of 
Guntoor. 

A. Maclean, Esq., Judge and criminul judge of 
Malabar. 

E. B. Glaw, Esq., sub.-col]ertor and Joint magb- 
trate of Bellary 

A. P. Onslow, Esq., head assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of nellary. 

T. L. Strange, E«q., assistant judge and joint 
criminal Judge of Malabar. 

June 28. J. F. Thomas, Esq., judge and criminal 
Judge of Combaconum, 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Forf St. George, Mag 24,lini — Mai. Gen. John 
Dalrymple <recently admitted on stalf of this pre- 
sidency), to command southern division of army. 

Ck>;]M of Sappere and Minere (late Ist Bat. of 
Pitmeera). Cajit. Lawe, of engineers, to command ; 
and Lieut. Lawfurd to be adjutant. The following 
subalterns iKnted to the corps : Ist l.icuts. .StrafTord 
Vordon, J. H. Bell, and Fred. Ditinas; 2d Lieuts. 
J. C. Shaw, Henry Watts, J. P. Power, and Thiw. 
Smythe. 

June S.— 40th N. I. Sen. LIcuL Arch, nouglos lo 
beCept. V. Cosens dec. ; date 25th May, 1H31 — .Su- 
pemum. Lieut. Chas. Pickering admitted on eAbr- 
tlve strength of regh to complete Its estab.— Acting 
Ens. WilUMighby Fleetwood to be ens. from 2!Hn 
May 1831. to complete estab. 

June 7.— 1st Lieut Aug. De Butts, of Engineers, 
to do duty uodev supermtendlng engineer at Pre- 
sidency. 

Snpemum. Ens.Wm. Blsiet admitted on efflsetive 
strength of Ifith regt to complete its estab. 


SfMh hr. I. Sen. Midor John Scott, Irom 8Mh 
N. 1. to be Lieut. Col., in sue. to CUphom prom. ; 
date 6th April 1831. 

20(A I. Sen. Cant Jama NoUe to be major 
and Sen. Lieut H. J. C. Memardiere to be cimt.. in 
sue. to Scott prom. ; date 5th April 1831.— Super- 
num. Lieut. C. T. Hill admitted on eObctlve 
strength of regt. to complete its atab. 

The servlca of Major Jama Noble placed at 
diaposal of Com -in-Chlef for regimental duty. 

15rA \. t. Sen. Lieut C.A. Browne to be capt., 
V. Chauvel dec.*, date .list May 1M31.— Supemum . 
Lieut. J. R. Arrow admitted on eflb;tlve strength 
of regt. to complete its atab. 

The appointment, dated 29th April, of Colonel 
II. F‘. Smith, C. D. to temporary command of 
Jaulnah force cancelled.— Colonel Smith to assume 
command of Bangalore. 

June IQ.— Medical Bwird. Sure. Thos. Owen, 2il 
member of board, to )>c lat memlicr, v. Heward.— 
Surg. John Hay, 3tl member, to lie 2d member. — 
Sure. Jama Annaley. superintending surgeon 
('eded Districts, to be 3(1 member. 

Capt. Watrop Watkins. ;Kith N. L, to bean assis- 
tant commissary general, v. Noble prom. 

26tA N. I. Sen. Lieut. Nich. Johmon to lie c.apt., 
and Sen Bns.W. H. Welch to be liciit., v. Rolisnn 
dec. ; dal* .3d June 18.31.— Aciing Ens. Kdw. Pe- 
reira to be aisign, ftom 3d June liMl, to complete 
estab. 

Mr. .Mex. Wight adfi^tted on atab. as an 
assist, surg., and app. ti^do duty under medical 
officer in charge of Madras Eurup. Uegt. at Masu- 
lipatam. 

.Assist. Surg. II. Graliam to be sillali surg. at 
Salem. 

June 14. — l.'itA K.I. Ser. Ens. Edw. King to be 
Lient., V. n.ibiiigtoii det., date 2d June Ilt'tl.— 
At ting Ens. Jama Kykyn to lx‘en.sign to complete 
atab. 

Assist-Surg. P. Poole to be surgeon to Ilesidency 
of Travancore. 

.In/ie 17—- Lieut. G. S. Fitr.-ricriild, fl.M.'s 2rith 
Font, to be extra aide-de-cauin lo Coininandcr-in- 
chief. 

Assist. surg4. C. Rogers and John Forbes per- 
mitted to enter on general duties of army. 

Assist, surg. T. M. Lane relieved from mediial 
cliargc of gun carnage manufactory. 

June ‘JI. — Marfrae Kttm//. Krgl. (right wingt.— 
Sen. Lieiii. Philip Cliamliers to be capt.. and Sen. 
Ens. T.F. Nlcolay to be heut., Brown dec., dale 
(ith June IttJL— Act. Ens. J. N. Warington to lx* 
ens. to lompicte atab— Aciing Ens. ll'irnhy Bir- 
iey to be eiw. from 9th June in II lo coinplclv estab. 

June 24. — Supemum. Lieut. 11. M. PrIU'hard 
admitted on effective strength of 32d N.I. to com- 
plete its atab. 


Head~Quartere, June 1, 18.31.— Ens. R. B. Bod- 
dington posted to 2:)d L. I'. 

Acting Cornet A. J. Kelso to do duty at riding 
school Bt Bangalore. 

Acting 2d Lieut. W. B. .Stevens to do duty with 
2d bat. of artillery ; and 2d Lieut F> C. Yardon, 
with 3d ditto. 

Acting Ens. G. H. Walker, to do duty with N.I. 

June 4. — The following orders conflriiied : — 
I.ieut. I.avifv horse hrigaiTe, to act as assist, odj. 
general of artillery, during alisence of Capt. Pol- 
whcle on futlougn; date 15th May.— LicuL 11. 
Currie to act as adj. to left wing of iith N.I. ; dale 
2d May. 

Surg. T. Williams removed from 25th to 3(ith 
regt., and Surg. J. bmith from latter to former 
coriw. 

The following removals ordered in tho artillery s 
2(1 Lieut. D. Camithen, from 3d to 4th Imt. ; 2il 
LieuU W. S. Croft, from 3d to do duty with 2d 
bat. : Acting 2d Lieut. J. H. Bourdleu, from 2d to 
Jst bat. 

June (!— -Ens. Willoughby Fleetwood posted tC' 
25th N.I. 

June 8.— 2d Bat. of Plonrora. The following 
oiHcen to be considered a attached to this bat. 
from Isl July : Mi^or Edward Codugan, .33d regt., 
to command; Capt. Wm. Murray, 46th regt., to 
have temporary charge during M^or CodogaiPa ab- 
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Bence on duty ; CapL F.H.M. Wheeler, 51tt r^t.. 
to do duty with bat. during period of Capt. Mur- 
ray’! charge of com ; Lieut. J. Yaldwm, 91st 
regt : Lieut. J. P. woodward. 9th do. : Lieut. G 
Bum, 14th do. ; Lieut. J. McD. Minto, .Ith do. : 
Lieut. J. Shepherd, S4th do., adjutant : Lieut. 
C. F. Lc Hardy, 14th do. ; Lieut. A. Shirrefs, 
9Ut do. 

The following ofllceri to be struck off strength 
of corps of Pioneers from.’Hhh June, and to join 
tlicir respective reciments Capt. T. Eastinent, 
2flth reg. ; Lieut. E. Peel, 19lh do. ; Lieut. J. W. 
Smyth, 34th do. ; Lieut. W. H. Budd. 31st do. : 
Lieut. C. Pickering, 49th do. ; Lieut. C. A. Cosby, 
25th do. ; Lieut. II. Marshall, 33d do. i Lieut. J. 
L. Jones, soth do. 

Surg. W. If. It II hards to do duty with 2d bat. 
of artillery till further orders. 

Jtmc 9. — Licut.CoI.W. Kelso (late prom.) posted 
to 2d regt. 

Lieut. Col. J. Snitt (late prom.) posteil to:uilh 
regt 

Jitnii 11.— Kns. Edward Pereira, removed from 
doing duty with 4:til, and iHisted to 2(ith N 1. 

June 19.— Cai't. J. Chinliolirio, 4th baUartil., to 
coniinaiid artillery serving at Kurt Cortiw.il1is and 
Its dependencies, from .5th May, v. bund rctunud 
to coast. 

AsmiJ -Sini^cona }nuiteil. G.E. Eilgcionihefrimi 
.’Kith to .51st regt. ; J. Lovell from 2d bat. to 2.5th, 
N. I. , J. GiU to 4(lth do. 

Deputy Coiimilssary D. Hooker app to an^nal 
of K'ort .St. George. 

June 14. Assist. Siirg. H. Che.i]ie (o do duty 
iiiider garrison surgeon of KortSt. tleoige. 

June 1.5. Ens. James Eykvn posteil lo 1.5t1i N. I 

Kus. .lames Ilat-king lo do<!. (y with .i9Lli N. 1. 

.tune lo . — Uemovnli of Surtteum. W . E. E. Con- 
well, M. D., from .51st N. I. to left wing Madras 
Europ. regt., and W. Turnhiill, from latter to 
fonner : J. ( 'mu kshank, from 8th to Hist regt. 
and W. 11. Uiclurds. from latter to fomier. 


Furt St. Georee, June 24.— Lieut. S. C. Mat- 
I herson, 8th N. L, to be assist, surveyor, v. Dar- 
dell, dec. 

A( ting Comet A. B. Jones to be cornet from lOtli 
June 18.91, to tumpletecstab. 

Sen. Assist, .^urg. fluliert V\ ight, to be surg. v. 
Ilew.'ird, retired ; d.ite Kith June 1831. 

Assist. Surg. J. L. Geddes, to have charge off iv<l 
est.ihlishinent at Chicacole, during ahsciuc of As- 
sist. .Surg. Gngg. 

June 28.— Lieut. Col. W. Hankins to command 
Ist Nat. Vet. Bat. from 19th June, v. Taynton, dec. 

Lieut. J. Shei herd, 24lh N. 1., to beadj. to corpa 
of Pioneers from 1st July 1831. 

Lieut. A. S. Bruere, of anlllery, to be staff 
officer to detachment of artillery serving at Fort 
Cornwallis and its dependencies, from mh May, 
V. Beresford, retuned to coast. 


Returned to dutjffnmi Eurojje. — June 7* Lieut. 
G. C. Whitlock, 3Cth N. L— Ens. T. M. Christie, 
lUth N. I. 


furloughs. 

To Europe.— June 3. Midor Wm. Isaace, 2.5th 
N. I.— Muor T.W. Wigan, Tst Nat. Vet. Bat., for 
health.— Ens. Thos. Medley, 5th N. 1.. for health. 
— 7. Lieut. 11. P. Alcuck, 48th N. I., fur health. — 
19. Lieut. G. E. Thompson, 49th N. 1.— Ens. J. D. 
P.U’ Neill, 27th N. 1., for health.— U. Lieut. J. 
Black, .93d N. I., for healtli.-Ens. I) W. Balfour, 
49th N. L, forhcalth.-Eii«. W. H. U'-arsly, lUlh 
N. 1., for health.— 21. Capt. II. F. Eames, ;t.ij 
N. 1.-24. Lieut. It. H. Ufenurdson, 7tli L. for 
health.— July 1. Kus. J. it. Starke, 29th N. L, for 
liealth. 

Tu Itcnjfftl — June 24. Lieut.-Cul. J. brlggs, aist 
N, 1., fur six mouths, on private affairs. 

T.t Pc/wing.— June 11th. Lieut. John Deane, 
39lli N. 1., until 3l8t Dec. 1831, on private affairs. 

.JmU. Jour. Voi.. 6. Nu. Jl. NS, 


SHIPPING. 

Jrrivata. , 

June 38. Baeretto Junior, Thomas, from Lon- 
don. Cape, and Point de Galle.— 39. TIutlia, Biden, 
from Lotidou and Point de Galle.— 1. H.M.S. 
Suecest, Jervoue, firom Bombay and Trlnco- 
inaliec; and II.M.S. Crulzer, Parker, ftom Tiin- 
comallee.— 4. Bolivar, GllletL from Mauritius.— 
12. Kllen, Patterson, from Mauritius —15. Ann, 
Towzell, trom Mauritius. 

Departurea. 

June 17. Reaouree, Shuttleworth, for London. 
— 1!». Fiiinees Chatlotte, Cnghian, for Mauritius. 
—29. ILM.H. Crovodtle, Montague, tor Trinconiol 
Ira. — July 2. Sebm, aaumarez, for Tiln- 

fumallec.— 5. Thttita, Bidm, for Calcutta.— 8 
II.M.S. Crvtzer. Paiker, fur Swan River. — 7- Bar- 
rettu Junior, Thomas, for I .vlcuita — 12. Bnhvnr, 
Gillett, for Calcutta; and Priuaep, 'raylnr, for 
Mauritius.— 17. 11.M.8. Suixeaa, Jervose, for Eng- 
laud. 


BIRTHS, Marriages, and 
deaths, 

Ulkl^IIS. 

Va// J9. At Ilajahmiindry, the lady of Henry 
\ ibart, Esfi., of a daughter. 

June 19. At Royapooram, the Lnly of tiic Rev. 
I Smith, of the London Missionary Society, of a 
d.'iiighter. 

U. At Ntgiuire, the lady ef Capt. A. llyslon, 
Artilleiy , Cuifinissary ol Ordnance, N.S.F., ofa 
daughter. 

1:1. In Camp at Kamplee, the lady of Capt. 
It. \V. Shemn*, Assist. ( 'oin. Gen.ofasnn. 

14. At Caiicut, the wife of Mr. A. B. llodrigiies, 
of a >.()n. 

— At Madras, the laily ui the late Capt. Cosers, 
of a son. 

1.5. At Madrni, the lady of Andrew Robertsor, 
Ehcp, of a ilaughter. 

29. At Boiarum. near Hyderabad, the lady of 
r.ipt. A. Mottet, of 11. H. the Niaain's Service, of 
a son. 

— At Mailras, the wife of Mr. Geo. Mac Far- 
lain, of H.M 89th regt. of a son. 

2.9. At Madras, the lady of Capt. Marr, of 4 
daughter. 

— At Madras, the lady of Capt. Chaile» War- 
ren, H.M. 5.5tli regt., of a son. 

27. At Mangalore, ihe Lidy of Lieut. G. Mar 
shall, ]7lh regt., of a son. 

28. At Uoyapcttuh, Mrs. Gertrude Anna Bebeiru. 
of adaiiglitcr. 

29. Mrs. Robert Leanderson, of ason. 

July 1. At-Courtallum, the lady of J. Horsley, 
Esii , Civil .Service, ot twin sons. 

— Mrs. G. Vettie, ofa son. 

2. At Black Town, the wife of Mr. J. H. Court, 
f'ommissariat department, of a son. 

— M Madras, the lady of W. E. L'nderwood, 
1 Ml., ot a ilaughter. 

— At Dellary, the lady of Lieut. T. W Strcttell, 
1st L.C., ofa daughter. 

— At Mangalorf, the lady of Capt. Farraa, 14tli 
N.I., of a daughter. 

3. MrB.J. II. Court, of a son. 

4. At Bellary, the lady of Lieut Belford, H.M. 
4Uth regt., of ason. 

— At Vepery, Mm. Dales, of a son. 

5. At Cannanore, the lady of Ens. H. J. Brock- 
man, 2Qth N.I., of a son. 

7. At Bangalore, the lady of LieuL and AdJ, 
Hlrks, 35th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Madras, Mrs. G. Mayers, of a son. 

8. 5t Mpdraa, Mm. J. I). Pharoah, of a son. 

9. At Vepery, Mm. Hugh Robs, of a sun. 


MAliklACES. 

M.fjy 32. At Cal 'Cut, Mr. J. P. Noranlia, to 
Narilza, second daughter of Mr. Mathias de 
Ho/ario. 

June:,. At Calicut, Mr. Vincent de Sousa, to 
Caroline, eldest daughter of the late Capt. John 
Charles Dcsniicr, of iheiountry service. 

14. At Ma ras. Mr. Piter Carsta'rs, to Miss 
Ehsabolh Junes. 

15. At Sccundeia’Nid, Byng Thomas GIraud, 
Esq. nftlic .J t M.N.l. t> iViiiia Love, second 

(•J li) 
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daughter of the late Capt W. P. Blake, of H.H. 
Mlnin'i Mivlce. 

16. At Ootacarnund, J. G. S. Bruere, Eiq.. to 
Augneta. youngeit daughter of the late CoL Han- 
gs. At Madrae. Mr. Matthew D'Sllva, to Miaa 
Mary a me Stonehouse. 

Sfi. At Viiagapatam, Enalen John Merritt, 41st 
rest. N.I., to Selina Jane, relict of the late Capt. 
dray, 3d N.V.B., and eldest daughter of the late 
C'ul. F. Walker. Bth L.C. 

2ft. At Pullcat, Mr. J. Bell, of Madras, to 
fieordana Frances, eldest daughter of R. W. Mep- 
l>en, £sq. 

30. At Madras, G.J. Waters, Esq., Judge and 
Criminal Judge of the Zlllah of Chlttoor, to 
Marla Frances, third daughter of Conway Dobbs, 
Esq., barrister, Dublin. 


DEATHS. 

Mav 16. At Madras, of fever, Mr. Cornelius 
Gustavus Hart, aged ftft, an accountantant for 
upwards of twenty-five years, in the accountant 
general's olfice. 

2ft. At Bangalore, Major Parker, H.M. (iSd regt., 
■on of the llev. John Parker, of the dty of Cork, 
Ireland. 

SC. In camp at Anantlpore, Ensign T. Mornli, 
15th regt. N.I. 

Jutiel. At Ootacarnund, Samuel Smith, Esq., 
Judgp at Calicut, scm of Samuel Smith, Esq., 36, 
Charlotte Street, Portland Place, London. 

— In camp at Munderguddy, Lieut. C. S. 
Bahinj^n, Iftthregt. N.I. 

2. Near Errode, when on hla way to the Presi- 
dency to embark for Europe, Capt. Thomas Rob- 
son, 26thiegt. N.I. 

ft. In camp at Kamptee, aged 33, James Victo 
Browne, Esq., captain right wing Madras Euror 
liean regiment. 

7. Ofepldeinic cholera, at Cuddalore, Dugald 
Ferguson McLeod. Eaq., assist, surg. 2ftthr^t. 
N.I. 

6. At Dednore, or Nuggur, Ensign Rob. Paton, 
Iftth regt. N.I. 

6. In the Neilgherry Hills, aged twenty-five, 
Jane, wifeof Nathaniel Wm. Klndersley, Esq., of 
the Madras civil service. 

9. At Kamptee, Cornet John Rose, 3d r^t. L.C., 
aged 24. 

10. At Madras, Mr. Joseph Van Colstcr D’Roia, 
fur many years a book-keeper in the accoutant- 
general’s otnee. 

11. At Madras, Christopher Anstey Thompson, 
Esq., of the civil service. 

— At Cannanoie, Mrs. Welbank, wife of Lieut. 
M clbank, deputy judge advocate-general. 

15. At Royapoorsm, fit e days after her confine- 
ment, Sarah, wife of the Rev. J. Smith, of the 
London Mlmionary Society, aged 32. 

10. At Tanjore, when on his way from Trlchi- 
Dopoly to Negapatam, Lieut. Edward James, 32d 
rrat. N.I., younger son of the late T. James, Esq., 
of Truro, Cornwall. 

— At Cannanore, Mary Anne, lady of Thomas 
Ebeneser Boileau,Esq., of the Madras civil service. 

— At Vellore, Mr. Conductor Thomas Harris, 
of the ordnance department. 

22. At Poonamalee, Mr. Edward Maith, aged 37, 
late of H.M. ft4th regt. 

Sa At Cannanore, Helen, wife of Capt. Cox, 
H.M.fi4th regt. 

— At Vepery, Mr. Monttai D’SUva, In his 60th 
year. 

Julyl. At Chlttoor, from liver complaint, the 
Rev. Robert Jennings, of the London Misskmary 
Society, aged about 32. 

— At Madras, Mailanne, wife of the Rev. Chas. 
Blackman. 

4. At Ootacarnund, Nellgherrles, Jmsle, wife of 
the Rev. John Cooper, of the Scottish mission, 
llumee. 

6. At Bangalore, Drusallla, wife of Mr. Wm. 
Rylands, commissariat dgmitment, aged 23. 

10. At Vepery, Mrs. J. Dales, aged 17, daughter 
of the late Mr. Montln De Sylva, of the same 
place. 

12. At Madms, of cholera, Lieut. Col. Chos. 
Riindall, dep. mlL and. gen. a^ £3. 

14 At Modna, of cholera, Henrietta, wife of 
t'uit. Haig, of the odj. gen.'B department, and 
eMfest daughter of tte late Lieut. CoL Rundall, 
aged SO. 


l3otiilia2. 

COVEIINMKNT GENERAL 

OilDERS. 

rilBMC BUILDINUS AT MAKABULESHW UR. 

Dt' III ha// Castle, Jiiiieli, 1831. —The 
Uiglit lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to declare, that in nil coses of da- 
mage or destruition of the public build- 
ings at the convalescent station of Maha- 
buleshwur. by fire, or otherwise, the tenant 
will be held respensiUe. 

HELD ALLOW AHCES. 

Bombay Castle, June 8, 1831. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to cancel that clause in the G. O. 
of the Mill March 1822, which sanctioned 
the contiiiiiunce of field allowances to the 
officers of I lie general staff* attached to the 
head ijiiarttrs of the Poonah division of 
Hie army, they, together with the super. 
iiiteii(i.iiit of bazuis arc accordingly 
plated on garrisoif^llowances from the 
1st iiist. * 

ALLOW AEt'ES TOOll ICBRS AT 6EROOR. 

Bombay Castle, June il, 1631. — In 
accordnncc with the opinion of the Right 
Hon. the Governor General, the allow- 
ances granted under date the 9th Die., in 
G. O. *s of that date, to the officers, com- 
manding at Seroor, and to the surgeon of 
the engineer corps at that station, arc sus- 
pended from tlic 30th inst. 

The surgeon will be entitled to R. 12. 2. 
per hundred men, as prescribed by G. O. 
dated 2d April last. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Department. 

Mu}i2\. Mr. William E. Prere tobeAuistant 
in Courts of buddet Dewonee and Sudder Fouj- 
doree Adawalut. 

Territorial Department. 

June 2. Mr. R. K. Pringle to be first assistant 
to juiiicij^iil collector of Ahmednuggur in charge 

Mr. J. W. Longford to resume charge of his 
former appointment as second assistant to princi- 
pal collecior in Concan. 

Mr.J. Burnett to be supernumerary second as- 
aistant to junior principal collector of Poona. 

June 10. Mr. Thos. Williamson to be secretary 
with RIghb Hon. the Governor duruig his visit 
to Deccan. 

Mr. Chief Secretary Norris to conduct duties of 
secretaiy to government In territorial deparonent, 
during Blr. Secretary Williamson's absence. 

Mr. Secretary Bax to conduct duties of seoetory 
to government in financial and commercial dc- 
parbnents, during Mr. Secretary WlIlLiiinBon’s 
absencew 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombem Castle, Jf<ur23, 1031.— Sen. Auist. Surg 
J. Inglish, M.D., to be surgeon, v.ConwdUhdec.; 
dat^th July, laiO. 

Sen. Assist. Surg. G. H. Davis to be surgeon, 
V. Paton retired ( date 18th Aug. 183(k 
The following temporary uirangcmenU con- 
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armed:— Lieut. J. E. Lbiir, 20th N.I., to art as 
brlgade-m^or at Hursole from 2.^th April, during 
abaeuce of Cant. Macan on duty— Lieut. H. H. 
Hobm. 20th N.I., to .irt as ad), during aliseiin 
of Lieut. Lang.— Lieut. C. G. G. Munro. Irtth N.I.. 
to assume command of deUirhinents stationed in 
aouthem aequestered distrirts.— Lieut. A. P. Le 
Mwurier, 23d N.L, to act ai. adj. to delachuient 
(300) which marched to Bioacli on 3d May. 

Corm of Ehiglnea «. Lieut. W. Scott, to be in- 
terp. in Hindooelanee language; date Ath May. 

Capt. P. D Ottey, deputy postmaster at Pooiiah, 
placed at dlsDosal of Midor General commanding 
the forces, from liAth June (the past-ofHce at 
Poonah being placed under the Junior Principal 
Collector). 

Assist. Surg. J. Fortnom, to lie civil surgeon at 
Sholapoor, v. Dalgairn, proceeded to England. 

May 28.— Siirg. J. Walker to ossume charge of 
meilical store deiiartinent at Presldeii(7. 

Assist. Surg. Scott to take charge of duties of 
civil surgeon at Ahinedabad until further ordcra 
date 12th April 

May .30 . — Dejmrfmfnt of Aftiatimt Geumtl. As- 
sist. Ad|. Gen. J. Kdth, to be deputy adj. gen. of 

army.withofllcialrAnkofnuior ('apt. C. Ilogart, 

acting assist, adj. gen., confirmed in that appoint- 
ment.— Capt. John Fawcett. fithN.L, to be acting 
dejputy ailj. gen. of army— all to have eQect from 

Afoy 31.— The following tempo; ary arrange- 
mmts confirmed:— Lieut. S. Poole, 1st L.C.. to 
act as brigade majorat Shoinpore, from24lh April, 
during absence of LicuL Wyllie.— Liciit. A. fla- 
merton, lAth N.I., to be acting adj. to a field 
detachment (.300) from date of its march from 
Hajeote.— Lieut. R. Miighcs to act as qu. most, 
to .3d N.I., from 24th to 31-^ March. 

Jutu 7.— Surg. D. I'. Hell placed in charge of 
ophthalmic institution until return of Assiot. Surg. 
Jeaihvson to Presidency. 

Cadet of Infantry W. R. Simpson admitted on 
establishment. 

June 8— The following temporary arrangements 
confirmed :— Lieut. G. lasher, 12th M.!., to art os 
adj. ftom 20th May, during absence of Lieut. 
Maughan on leave— Lieut. L.W. ILirt, 22d N.I., 
to perform duties of interp. to Guzerat prov. bat. 

Europ. Segt. (left wing). Capt. W. Burnett to 
take rank, v. Watkln dismissed service ; date 30th 
Dec. 1820.— Lieut. C. H. Hogg admitted on eflbc- 
tlve stieiigth, from same date, v. Burnett prom. 
—Lieut. A P. Hockin to be capt., and Ens. G. F. 
Sympson to be licut., in sue. to Little prom. : 
date 8th July, 1830.— Sen. Cadet R. H. Young to 
be ens., v. Sympson prom., ditto. 

lAth N.I. Lieut. T. R. Wyntcr to be capt., v. 
Hare retired; date 1.3th SepU 1830.— Suiiemum. 
Lieut. C.G.Calland, admitted on efibctlve strength, 
from same date, v. Wynter prom. 

Supenium, Ens. J. G. J. Johnston, lOth N.I., 
admitted on elfo:tive strength of regt., from 2;kl 
Sept. 1830, V. G. F. Fenwi^ resigned. 

Supemum. Ens. W. G. Wheatley, 4th N.I., 
admitted on effective strength of re^., from 31st 
May, 1831, v. WardcU, dec. 

June 10. Capt. P. D. Ottey to continue in charge 
of post-office at Poona until end of June. 

June 11. — Cadets of Engineers Geo. Wingate 
and J. H. G. Crawford admitted on establishment. 

Messrs. W. B C. Graham and R. Kirk admitted 
onesteb. as asaist. surgeons. 

Jufielfi.— 7n/antry. Sen. Maj. H. Bamwall to 
be lieu t col., v. Whitchill, dec.; date 10th June, 
1831. 

86(A N.I. Sen. Capt. M. Soppitt to be major* 
and Lieut. G. Smith to be capt., in sue. to Barn- 
wall prom. : date 10th June.— Supernum. Lieut, 
G. Wilaon admitted on effective strength from 
same date, v. Smith, prom. 

8th N.T. Lieut. A. Thomas admitted on effective 
stren^h ftom 6th May, 1830, v. C. A. Hawkins, 
dec.— Ena. F. Criatall to be lieut., v. Livingston, 
prom. ; date 6th Dec. 1830.— Supemum. Ens. W. 
R. Duff admitted on effective strength, from same 
date, V. Criatall, prom. 

June 18— (kS N.I. Ens R. W. Horae to be in- 
terp. bi Mahratta language t date Ath May, 1831. 


Returned to duty, /t cm Eumpe,— May 28. Lieut. 
Col b. WhltehllT. 2d L.C.-June 7- Lieut W. 
Trevelyan, 2dL.C.— 11. Major A. Seymour, 2Qth 
N.I— Lieut W. Maunsell, 6th N.I.— W E. R. 
Elwall, 2d N.I— 18. Ens. W. Topham, 7th N.I. 

FURLOUGI?. 

7'ft Srn,— June 2. Assist Surg. T. 11. Graham, 
4th N.L, for ten months, for heallh. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrloale. 

May 20. Rachel, Potter, from Liverpool— 48. 

Driolle. from Bordeaux. — Jun<>0. Earl if 
E/itnn, Theaker, ftom London. — 8. Othello, 
Thompon. from Liverpool— 10. Sophie, Henon, 
from Bourbon.— 11. Ade!r, I,cvalo», from Bour- 
bon.—].'). II.C.S. Benares, Elwood, from Mocha. 
— 17. H C s. Hythe, Shepherd, from London.— 
]!). II.C.S. General Kyd, Nairac, from London 
nnd St. Helena.— 23. H.C. slcwp of war Clive, 
Sawyer, from Baasadore.— 20. H.C. sloop of war 
AniherMt, t'rawford, from Heti Sea : and ILC.S. 
Il-te/urdshire, Hope, from LiOndon. 

Departures. 

May 30. CkUrmont, Kturaird. for Greenock — 
JunvR. Elizabeth, M'Alpin, for Greenock; and 
II.C. slooit of war Tematc, Well*, for Persian 

Gulf.— 0. Fort mthain, Neish, for China 12. 

Hunnymede, Wildrldge, and Flyinit FuJi, Gardner, 
both for China.— 17. Navartn, Guerin, for Mau- 
ritius. — CH. H.C.S. Buckinyhanishiee, Glasspool, 
for Chino.— Vtnverse, Duthie, for Glas- 
gow. 

Freight (June 20)— to London, £J8 8s. i>er Uin— 
to China, R8.42 per randy. 

BIllTHS, M.ARRIAGE, AND 
DEATHS. 

May 22. At Darwar, the lady of Licut Edwards, 
Ath N.L, of a son. 

27. At Ahmednugghur. the lady of Lerhinere 
Hathway, Esq., stim surgeon at that station, of 
a son. 

,31. At Colabah, the lady of W. G. JoUifle, Esq., 
of a daughter. 


MAKIltNCE. 

June, 24. At Bombay, the Rev. Thomas Carr, 
acting archdeacon of tnis jiresidency. to Catherine 
Emily, only daughter of Lieut. ColMcMalion, of 
H.M. Queen's Royals. 


.run. 25. On board the Cai-ohne, Thomas Charles 
Frazer, Esq., of the Bombay civil sen ire. 

Feb. 19. On board tho T, tumpA, at sea, Major 
John Hawkins, Bombay engineers. 

May 6. At Ahmedbaad. Die Rev. Thomas D. 
Pettlngcr, of the Church Missionary Society, late 
curate of Weston and Brsmhope, in Yorkslilre, 
aged 31. 

22. At Rutnaghery, Mr. Amaro de Costa, aged 
45, a government pensioner. 

M<^f 9. At Nehr Hamlet, on the Mahobhullah- 
wur Hills, after a short Illness, Matilda, daughter 
of Licut. Col Robertson, resident of Satara, 
aged six years. 

June II). At Surat, Lieut. Col Charles White- 
hill 12ih regt. N.L, commanding the Garrison of 
Surat, after a short lllnesa of only two days. 

23. At Kirkee, Frances Marla, youngest da^hter 
of Mi^or and Mn. Fendall, of ll.M.Tth L. iSags. 


Crplon. 

BIRTHS. 

June 18. At Jaflha. the lady of R(^ Ather- 
ton. Esq.. Superintendent of the Ooyeraincnt 
Stud, and Sitting Magistrate of IXdta, of a aoa. 
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MARRIAGES, 


Reguier, 


St, Helena. 


[Deg. 


MARRIAGES, 


JIareAM. AtOalle. Lieut. Nagel. H.M. 97th 
ngt.. to Caroline, eldest daughter of (he late 
Francis Dickson. formerly of thatplacc. 

May 19. At Colombo, Capt. G. Schneider, 
colonial engineer and land surveyor general, 
to Eliiabeth Katherine Stewart, ddest daugh- 
ter of Janies Titterton, Esq., apothecary to tlie 
forces. 


DEATHS. 

JforeA 26. At Trincomallee, Lieut. Edward 
Tlndal, of the Royal Artillery. 

Apran. At Kandy, 2d-Lleut. C. 11 Delatre, 
eldest son of Lieut. Col. Delatre, aged 25. 

23. At Colombo, Mrs. A. D. De Vos, wife of 
Mr. J. J. Gerhard, aged 50. 


S^bian liibrr. 

MARRIAGES. 

April 23. At Freemantle, Mr. Charles Siuitli, to 
Miss Anti Chapman. 

30. At Perth, Mr. Thomas Watson to Miss Anno 
Smythe. 

May 2. At Ficemantle, James Menty, Esq., 
J. P., to Miss Charlotte Carter. 


MARRIAGES. 

May 24. At Cai^e Town, John Fairbalm, Esq., 
to Eliza, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Philip. 

Juw 4. At Cape Town, Mr. Thos. Cafiyn, of 
H.M. ordnance department, to Mrs. Johanna .So- 
phia Pero, widow of the late Rich. Heurtley, Esq. 

17> At Port Elizabeth, John Centlivre Chase, 
Esq., of the colonial civil service, widower, to 
Mrs. Damant, widow of the late Dep. Assist. Com. 
Gen. J. Damant, and only daughter of F. Korsten, 
Esq., of Cradock's Town. 

July C. At Swellendam, Mr. F. Rawstome, as- 
sistant protector of slaves in the Swellendam dis- 
trict, to Eliza Henrietta, second daughter of Capt. 
Emett, late of the 54th regt. 

22. At Green Point, Henry Ball Rutherfoord, 
Esq., to Miss Elirabcth Morton. 

Aup. 1. At Cape Town, James Lindsay Craw- 
furd. Esq., to Miss Mary Allison. 

20. At Cope Town, J. D. Thomson, 
oflicer, to (Rioliiia Fraiicisca, second 
tiic Hon. J. W. Stoll, treasurer and 
general. 

29l At Cape Town, Major J. S. Parlby, Hon. 
E.I. Company’s RenKiil artillery, to Hester, only 
daugiitcr of Capt. Vowe, late of His Majesty's 
Royal marines. 

30. At t'ajie Town, Mr. Rlr hard Clarence, se- 
cond son of 11. Clarence, Esq., of Honley Park, 
.‘'itrrey, to Maria Ircsm, second daughter of the 
late T. I leu son, ICsq , of Str.itfurd Grove, Essex* 


Esq., naval 
daughter of 
accountant- 


DEATHS. 

hatAy. William Stirling, Esq., commissioner 
of crown lands, and private secretary to the go- 
vernor. 

— At Perth, Mr. W. Cornish, aged 43. a na- 
tive of Worcester. 

April 29. At Perth, Mr. Wm. Sadler, late of 
Newark-upon-Trent. 

May 2. William Stirling, Infant son of His 
Exc. the Lieutenant Governor. 


irUi'uritius. 

DEATHS, 

Jan. 26. Coltmel Oorry, chief secreury to the 
government. 

Lately. Robert Lyall, Esq., M.D., fcmnerly 
the Resident of the Driush (io\ crniiient at Mada- 
gascar. Dr. Lyail was compellcil to visit the Isle 
of France fur the benefit of his healtli, having 
Buflbred severely from tlie fei-er pw ullar to Mada- 
gascar, during ills residence nt Taiianarivo, to 
which heat last fell a victim, after lingering long 
in a painful state. He was ab<iut t^uulish a nar- 
rative of his observations while at lAiiananvo. 


eraps of tnoob iQopr. 

BIRTHS. 

JMay96> AtWynberg, the lady of James Carey, 
Eiq.« of a daughter. 

JuneSL At Cape Town, Mrs. R. Baker, of a son. 
JtAy 22. At Cape Town, Mrs. Giorgc Ureig, of 
B daughter. 

Aug' 19> At the ('amp Ground, the lady of Rice 
Jones, Era., of a son. 

21. At (Jape Town, the lady of the Re\'. Charles 
Wlmberley, of a son. 


May 22. At (Mpe Town, in his 4rith year, Len- 
IHtld Mund, Esq., M.J>., at one time botanical 
collector in this colony for the King of Prussia. 

24. At Cape Town, Mr. Jimcs Cameron, sadler, 
aged 4*1. 

Jtutell. AtWynberg, Fredn'‘a (^harlottaLouiaa 
Johanna Meyer, relict of the Colonel Raron F. von 
Dnsihenroder von Rnschcnr.i<l, aged 7b. 

IJ. Mr. J. II. Lolly, Ageil 24. 

H5. On Ihmy I the Rrtnibirr, near Mosscl Bay, 
from npoi>lexy, Capt. Knight, commander of that 
vessel. 

2)1. At Cape Town, .lames \mlrics Ilorak, Esq., 
ageii (10, a native of this colony. 

Julyti. At Capi Town, Mr. A. Hutclimson, 
aged .’M). 

25. .M Cape Town, the Rev. Fearon Fallows, 
M.A., P.n..S., Rstronnnier-royal at tlie Cape of 
Gixid Hope, aged 4.'). 

Aui'.li. At Cape Town, Mrs. Hawkins, wife of 
Will. Hawkins, Esq., aged 24. 


&t. lUrUna. 

M1I.ITABY GENERAL ORDER. ABSENCE 

ALLOWANCE TO OFFICE KS. 

James's Town, Aug. 8, 1881.— Tlie 
period during which officers, whether 
regimental or staff, when nliseiit uti sick 
certificate, are permitted to draw nllow- 
aiices, is restricted to two years, winch is 
not in any case to he exceeded : if the 
absence should be prolonged In yond th.it 
period, the parties will be entitled to the 
Mibsistencc only of their roginicnial rank, 
without any allowance either regimental 
or staff. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

BEFORE THE SELECT COBIUITTRE OF THE COMMONS^ ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE 
EAST -INDIA COMPANY. 

{Continued /romp. 8£),) 


30^^ March 1830. 

T. G. LhytU Esq. examination conti- 
nued. — Q. In the paper yon liave dolivercil 
in it ic stated, tli,it in ]iiirt-pro\ isioii lot the 
purchases of teas in China theie Iiad been 
drawn, by bills from China on the Court 
ot Directors, for the season 1828-9, the 
sum of .£135,81.3, for which there liuve 
been received in China 484,51 4 tales; 
that being the only part of this account in 
which there is a direct transaction between 
China and London for the cost of that 
money delivered into the Company’s trea- 
sury in China, be so good as to state to 
the Coninntrco what has been tlie jiricc 
ot the tale upon that transaction 
About O',. 7d. Q. Is that not the result 
ol the direct exchange between China and 
London, us exemplified by tlie actual 
transactions of the Con. puny? — A. Cer- 
tainly. Q. If the direct exchange makes 
the talc to cost only 5s. 7d., must not the 
whole difference between that and the 
exchange of Gs 4d. and 621 decimals, be 
a loss to the Company, arising from the 
circuitous manner in which their funds 
are ])laccd in Canton, or from the way in 
which the money is calculated? — A. It is 
quite clear that if the money be obtained 
by bills upon England, the tale would of 
course give considerably less than it does 
by the consignment of merchandize from 
India and England. We did not place 
the tale by consignment of goods from 
this country in that year at the same rate 
that we might have obtained it by bills 
upon the court, and theretore the diffe- 
rence between the Gs. 4d. and 56. 7d. is 
to be attributed to the mode in which the 
Company carried on their business. Q. 
Then, in fact, they lost by their consign- 
ments of merchandize ?— .4. Yes, as 
compared with the rate of exchange for 
bills on England. Q- And so they did 
by the goods sent from Imlia? — A. Yes. 
Q. Supposing the goods sent from India 
had been calculated at Is. lOd- for a ru- 
pee, what would hare been the value of 
the tale then? — A. It would take some 
time to make the calculation. It is about 
2d. in the rupee upon all rupees that have 
been furnished through India; it would 
not have made a very considerable diffc- 
xence in tlie tale on Ae final result. Q. 
You lure stated that the real qost of the 
tale to the Company is Gs. lOd. and 417 
decimals, so that the loss by this mode of 
supply must be the diflTerence between 
5s. 7d. and Cs. lOd. and 417 dceiuiHl**?-^ 


A It is so, presuming we could have 
obtained all our supplies by means of bills, 
which 1 conceive to be extremely doubt- 
ful- T think it very questionable whether 
wc could have obtained bills for two mil- 
lions sterling upon the court in one sea- 
son. Q. C'an you state how mucit of 
the money paid into the Conqiany’s trea- 
sury in Canton has arisen from the side 
of goods theie, and how much from ex- 
change opcMtions?—^. I'hc exchange 
operations- arc, “ Bills upon Bengal 
.562,292,” and ” Bills upon England, 
135.813;” making together. 698,405. 
Q. Can you state to the Committee what 
loss you suppose to liave arisen from the 
bills drawn on Bengal 7— A. For the bills 
dmwii on Bengal we jmy the territory at 
the rate of 2s. 3i(j|(d. Q. What is its in- 
trinsic value according to the exchange ? — 
A. The exfdiiitige, 1 ajiprehcnd, at tliat 
time was about Is. 1 Id. Q. Should not 
you consider that the Act of Parliament 
directing the mode in wbieh the upset price 
of the teas should be fixed, mcniii that it 
should be done tu‘cording to the actual 
cost of the teas to the Company, and not 
acccordirig to any arbitnuy valuation of 
the rupee, or of any other coin? — A. I 
apprehend, certainly, that the .'..it of 
Parliament intended the teas sliould be 
put up at what they cost the Company ; 
and by the operation we pursue, I con- 
ceive wc fully comply with the Act of 
Parliament, because it actually lias cost 
the Company to place the tale there, so 
much money as I have stated in the ac- 
( uunt 1 have delivered in. Q. Could not 
the Company have placed the tale there, 
!<y your own statement, at a much more 
reasonable rate ? — A. By drawing bills, 
certainly. Q. Then must not your reve- 
nues in Bengal have been benefited to 
the extent ot the larger price that has 
been put upon the tale, in so far ns con- 
cerns that portion of the money which has 
been drawn upon Bengal? — A. The re- 
venues of Bengal have been benefited by 
the difference hetw'ecii the exchange ol 
Ibngal upon England, and the rate ot 
2s 3iV.,d , wliirh is nearly 5d, in tlie ru- 
pee. Q. And to that extent the upset 
price of the teas ot the Company has been 
increased in the amount?— -4. The upset 
price has certainly been increased in con- 
sequence of the mode we adopt ; but not 
to the full extent of the difference, be- 
cause the iqiset ))ri(‘e has resulted from 
calcul.iting ‘the iiipee at the intrinsic 
value. Q ("oiild you, looking at this 
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paper, state to the Committee what is 
the per-ceiitage of difference between tlie 
cos^ as you have stated it to have been 
calculated, and the cost as it would be if 
it had been taken at the rate of the direct 
exchange It would make about 14 
per cent.” 

1st April, 

Same wUneas.— Q. In the remittances 
made to the Company’s factoiy at Canton, 
there is the article of commanders’ cot- 
ton-honds j£98,000, w'hat is tiie nature 
of that transaction? — A. Tlie nature of 
that transaction is, that the Court of 
Directors have given a pri\ ilege to their 
commanders to load cotton tor China, 
with w'hich they are supplied by the pre- 
sidencies of India; they give bonds forUiis 
at the presidencies whence they lade, to 
pay for tlie same into the Canton treasury 
such an amount in tales. Q. At what 
rate of exchange is that payment taken ? 
— The rate of exchange at which it is 
taken there is according to the intiinsic 
value of the coins with which the presi- 
* dencies of India have supplied the com- 
manders. Q. At how much per tale is 
that ? — A. At the value of a rupee at the 
mint-price of silver, which is a little better 
than 2s , and their cotton-bonds are cal- 
culated at 210 sicca rupees for 100 dol- 
lars. Q Can you state how much per 
tale it makes on that transaction?— /I. 
About 6s. Id. a tale. Q, So that the 
commanders get the benefit of the diffe- 
rence between tlie rate you have stated 
of 6s. Id. and 5s. 7d., which you stated 
the real exchange from China to be?— 

Tlie real exchange that I stated was 
5s. 7d. for bills drawn upon England ; a 
commander places the ta|e in China at 
68. Id. Q. Is not the difference so 
much profit to the commander? — A, I 
conceive not, because he pays more for 
his tale than he would obtain it for in ex- 
change ; he pays 6s. Id., whereas he 
could have obtained a tale by bill on Eng- 
land at 58. 7d. Q. If he pays tliis 
money into the Company’s treasury at 
Canton, the lower the rate of exchange 
is, the higher amount of sterling money 
he gets for the money he pays in ?~-~A. 
The operation is this, that he by his en- 
gagement pays so many tales into the 
Cluna treasury, which in sterling money 
amount to 6 r. Id. a tale ; if ho obtained 
a tale by a bill upon England, he would 
place it in China at 5s. 7d. wliereas now 
he place it at 6s. Id. Q. For every tale 
that the Company’s commander ]iays in 
begets a sum in sterling money; if he 
gets 6s. Id. for the tale instead of 5s. 7d. 
for the tale, is not it so much for his be- 
nefit?— .<4. I apprehend the operation is 
mistaken. The China commander has 
been advanced so many sicca rupees in 
India, fur which he undertakes to pay 


into the China treasury so many tales at 
a stipulated rate of exchange ; therefore 
he pa^ a tale, which in sterling is 68. Id., 
that IS, he places 6s. Id. in the Canton 
treasury, or gets credit for the tale at that 
rate ; but if he drew a bill upon England 
he w'ould have the tale in his possession 
5s. 7d. Q. Is not it clear that this money 
paid into the Company’s treasury, costing 
the Company 6s. Id per tale, is so much 
dearer to them than if they got it at the 
actually existing exchange of 5s. 7d. ; and 
is it not therefore so much loss to the 
Company? — A. The Company could 
have obtained, by means of a bill on Eng- 
land, a tale at 5s. 7d , and they place it ut 
6s. Id. Q. Therefore that is so much to 
the prejudice of the Company, and to 
the profit of the commander?— >4. It is 
so. Q. In a note to your return, it is 
stated that ** the cost of the supplies fur- 
nished to China through India is here 
calculated at the intrinsic value of the 
India coins at the mint-price of standard 
value, instead of tha^te afiixcd to those 
coins by the Board of Commissioners for 
the Altdirs of India;” in what manner 
have the Board of Commissioners fixed 
those rates ? — A. They have fixed those 
rates in the arrangement for the sejiara- 
tion of the accounts between territory 
and commerce, which by a clause in the 
act of 1813 they w'crc empowered to do ; 
tlic act directed that the accounts should 
be preimrcd upon that princi))le. Q 
Upon that principle the tale is taken at 
6s. lOd. and 417 decimals? — A. 'Hiat 
would be the value of a tale, if we calcu- 
late the supplies from England at the 
Board’s rates. Q. If that i^ the rale pointed 
out by act of Parliament, why is it deviated 
from ?~i4. The rate is not pointed out 
by act of Parliament, but the Hoard of 
Commissioners liaye fixed that lali.. Q. 
Then when you say that by this operation 
the teas are put up at a price below their 
actual cost and charges, do you mean to 
say that the real cost and cliarge of the 
tale to the Company in China is 6s. lOd. 
and 417th8?— k. 1 mean so to say, 
if we calculate the supplies from India 
at the Board’s rates. Q. In taking 
your invoice of cotton shipped from Ben- 
gal of value according to what you call 
the mint-price of silver, at 5s. 2d , where 
do you find any such mint-])rice? — A. It 
was the former mint-price. I am well aware 
that 66 is now used where 62 foimerly 
w'as ; but I believe that the same stand- 
ard exists as did formerly in respect of 
fine silver. Q. You continue the old 
standard, which is no longer existing ? — 
A. Yes. Q. Will you have the goodness 
to explain how it is that the Ckimpany 
are entitled to rate the tale at 6s. 4d., 
which they now do ?— ^4. ITie valuation 
of the tea is made according to the actual 
cost to the Company in pounds sterling ; 
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they liave placed bo many pounds sterling 
for the provision of their investment in 
that year, which in fact has produced so 
many tales ; the cost of one tale by that 
operation is 6s. 4d., which I have stated 
before. Q. Is there an investment pur- 
chased by the Company in India to be 
sent to the China market with which to 
pay for the teas ? — A. There is, consist- 
ing of cotton. Q. Do the Company 
themselves purchase the cotton, or do 
the Company’s officers piirciiasc the cot- 
ton l—A. The Company tliemselvcs pur- 
chase tlie cotton for their own invest- 
ment in Bombay and Bengal. Q. Do 
they receive that cotton in kind as part of 
the payment of land revenue 7— A. I am 
not well acquainted with the Indian sys- 
tem, but 1 apprehend not : I think the 
cotton of Bengal is purchased in the mar- 
ket, or by provision, through their com- 
mercial residents. Q. Do they purchase 
that cotton at the market rate 'i—A. That 
which is purchased in the market cer- 
tainly, hut that which is obtained by 
moans of advances is not at the market 
rate; it is what the commercial resident 
can obtain it at ; it is not bought at the 
])ublic market. Q. Supposing cotton to 
be purchased in the market, why should 
the sicca rupee be reckoned at 2'<., when 
infactitisonly w'orth Is. lOd. or Is. lid ? 
— A, The .sicca ru|)ec is stated in this 
account lower than what the Company in 
their commercial character are charged 
for it, without reference to the current ex- 
change certainly ; but the mode in which 
it operates as a reduction of the upset 
price is, that we have taken it at 2s., W'hoii 
in fact it cost us 2s. 3'84<1. Q. Do you 
mean that it is a reduction of the upset 
price, biipposing you take the valuation 
put upon a rupee by the Commissioners 
of the Board of Control? — A, It is a 
reduction of the upset price if w'e take a 
rupee at the mint-price of silver, that 
being 2s. and a fraction, and the Board’s 
rate 2s. 3'B4d. Q. Is the mint-price of 
silver the real value of the rupee at the 
jirescnt moment l—A. Not in exchange, 
certainly. Q. Then supposing cotton is 
purchased in the markets of India for an 
investment to China, and purchased with 
rupees, would it not be purchased at the 
rate at which the rupee is current in 
India at the time? — A. If the £ast-India 
Company were not obliged in their com- 
mercial capacity to account to the terri- 
torial branch of their afTaira at the high 
rate as regards the value of the rupee, cer- 
tainly I agree that it would be so. Q. 
Are not the funds coming into the Com- 
pany’s treasury at China parted with for 
a sale of cotton ; and must not the upset 
price of the teas depend in port upon the 
price at which that cotton sells in China? 
~^A. Clearly. Q. So that if the Com- 
pany Were to make a fortunate adventure 


in their cotton trade, it would lessen the 
upset price of the teas ; and, on the other 
hand, it it were to make an unfortunate 
adventure in cotton, it would increase the 
upset price of the teas ?— ^. It has pre- 
cisely that operation. Q. How do you con- 
sider that the act of Parliament justifies 
the Company in confounding together two 
totally distinct operations, and putting 
upon the upset price of tea the result, 
either fortunate or otherwise, of their 
adventures in cotton ?— A. Because 1 
conceive that the act of Parliament direct- 
ed the Company to put up the tea at it.s 
cost ; and if by a fortunate operation in 
commerce they place more tales inCbina at 
one time tlian at another, I think that the 
cost ot the tea would be so much reduced ; 
it, on Die other hand, there is an unfor- 
tunate out-turn, the upset price of the 
tea would be so much increased. Q. In 
every mercantile transaction with a fo- 
reign country, is not the sale price the 
produce of the goods sold valued in the 
money of tliat country ?—./4. It is so, 
certuiniv. Q. Is not the prime cost of 
any articK' purchased in a foreign country 
the amount paid for it valued in the money 
of that country ?—A. It is ; but I tliink 
it all has reference to the pound sterling, 
ultimately. Q. Is there any other w'ay 
in ordinary mercantile transactions of 
ascertaining the value of such foreign 
money in British money, eiUicr of sale 
or prime cost, except the current rate 
of exchange between the foreign coun- 
try and this country?— That is the 
ordinary process, but I think that the 
value or the cost of placing any funds 
in a foreign country must be regulated by 
the pound sterling it ultimately costs me. 
Q. You are, of course, acquainted with 
the Commutation Act of the 24th Oeo. 
HI. ; by the 5th section of that act, the 
East-India Company are required from 
time to time to send orders for the pur- 
clmse of such quantities of tea asmey b e 
requisite for the supply of this country, 
and that the tea so purchased shall be put 
up to sale at the prime cost thereof, with 
the other charges thereupon. Now 
hare you any reason to believe that 
it is the intention of that act that the 
primecost of purchn.se, as therein directed, 
should be calculated upon a different prin- 
ciple from that which prevails in all other 
mercantile transactions?— A. I apprehend 
that the effect to the Company is precibely 
w'hat I have before stated ; that they have 
disbursed a certain amount in sterling 
money, for W'hich tliey have placed a 
number of tales in China, I conceive 
that that is the sound principle for esta- 
blishing the cost of a single tale, and 
tliereby they have complied with the act 
of Parliament. Q. 'What reason hftve 
you to believe that prime cost ” in the 
act of riirliaiiiciit is to be construed dif- 
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ferently from the constnictioii put upon 
those words in all mercantile dealings?— 
A. I conceive that nothing can shake 
what I have stated, that for so many 
pounds sterling so many tales have been 
placed in China, consequently tlic price 
of one tale is so much in sterling money. 
Q. Suppose the Company draws upon Eng- 
land i; 100,000 in bills from China, and 
the cost of the tale in those bills is 5s. a^d. 
at the present rate of exchange, is the 
Company justified under the act of I'ar- 
liamunt in charging the tea purchased 
‘ with that 100,000 sterling, at a rate of 
exchange which gives a dilferent value to 
tlie tale from tliat at which the bills were 
drawn?— il. They are perfectly justified, 
inasmuch as the mode by which they have 
supplied their Canton treasury would, in 
that case, be by the opemtion of a mean 
that they have not used, or in a veiy 
limited way. Q, Have they not d'.awii 
bills upon the treasury in England at a 
rate of exchange which gi\cs the tale at 
about 5s. 7d. ?—-A. They liave calcu- 
jated the talc to have been furnished at 
that rate by bills. Q. Is theie any legal 
opinion to justify that construetion of the 
act of Parliament? — A. I am not aware 
that there is, because the necessity fur it 
has never been apparent. Q. Suppose 
an adventure tnude by the Company in 
manufactured goods from England or 
from India, upon whicli their loss should 
be 500 per cent., should you fed that the 
act of Parliament was not strained by 
charging the tale at a rate which would 
cover that loss? — A. The instance is not 
very likely to arise; but certainly the 
mode which 1 have adoiTted would invohe 
such an issue. But 1 ujiprehciid the 
Company would never export goods ii])on 
W'hieh there may arise a loss of 500 ]»cr 
cent. Q. It unpears that in 1814 the 
Board of Control interfered to settle the 
value of the rupee for tJie territorial ac- 
counts of the Company. This act of Par- 
liament, fixing that the teas should be 
.put up at prime cost, w'us passed lung 
before any such interference on the pait 
of tlie Board of Control, tlK'reforc how 
can the Company rest this construction 
of the act of Parliament upon the decision 
of the Board of Control in 1814- ? — A, I 
do, inasmuch as I conceive the mode 
which they adopt is the actual jirime cost 
to the Company. Q. Are you uw'nre 
that in the evidence of tlie late Mr. 
Charles Grant, given before the Com* 
inittee of Foreign trade in 1821, he stated 
that the invariable custom of the Com- 
pany for a century had been to value the 
tale at 6s. 8d. ?— A. I am aware that he 
did state so, and they are so valued in our 
common (raiisactioii.s but ccibiinly nut 
tor the coi)i];utatkni of the piime cost 
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of tea for the upset price; we should 
then have run into the errora which the 
Committee appear to tliink I have already 
run into. Q. 'llien it was not so valued 
invai'iably in the upset price of tea ? — A. 
Clearly not. Q. To what other transac- 
tions did Mr. Grant’s evidence refer ?— ^ . 
To our profit and loss accounts- Q. Must 
not the question of profit and loss in 
mercantile transactions be determined by 
the prime cost and the sale prices?— A. 
It would certainly be dependent upon 
such uii issue; but in the computation 
that I have made 1 have assumed a rate 
for part of our supplies less than wc pay 
for it ; hut I could say that the computa- 
tion of profit and loss upon an invest- 
ment from China, since the rate afiixcd 
by the Board for the coins of India, 
should be calculated in as far ns regards 
the return to India at the Board's rate 
ul exchange, (i. Are you awaie tliat it is 
tbe'custom of the Company to charge jiart 
cl the freight ujiun the woollens that they 
send from England up9ii the prime co.st 
of the ten at Canton ? — ^ It cnteis into 
the invoice amoiinf of the export. Q. 
Does It enter into tnc real charge? — A. 
Clearly it has that elfcet, because it fuims 
part ol the invoice amoun% which on the 
other side produces so many talcs, and 
thus enters into the computation ot Gs. 4d. 
a tale. Q. Does it infiuence the real 
amount at which the freight is paid fur the 
export of the woollens, or is that entered 
upon the price of the tea?— A. It fulls 
upon the price of the tea in the termiiM- 
tiun of the transuetion ; because, if the 
exports Bie iriei eased in value by the 
amount of freight included in the invoice, 
and if the rate of the jiriine cost of the 
tea is increosed in the same ratio, clearly 
it enters into the upset jiricc of the tea. 
Q. Was tlie same method of caieuiutiiig 
the prime cost of the teas in China pur- 
sued before the Board fixed the rate of 
exchange in 1814?— A. The calculations 
for the upset price of tea before 1814 were 
made according to the rate of exchange of 
the day betw'ecn China and England. Q. 
You have stated that jC 1^,000 was 
drawn upon the treasury in England at 
the exciiange of 58. 7d. ; supposing a 
much larger sum had been required could 
those bills havb been passed at the same 
rate of exchange?— A. The rate I have 
mentioned for the tale, in the draft.s from 
Chino, was that, deducting interest in- 
cluded in the rate, for the sight of the 
bill ; but 1 apprehend that, accoiding to 
the usual principle, where tlicre is a great 
demand for bills, the rate of exchange 
would have been enhanced in some de- 
gree; to what degree lam not prcpaicd 
t J say. 

( 7b be coHUnued ) 
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LAW. 

Prerogatite CourTj A'od. 23. 

Bryce v. Leitk and Xf/7A.— -This was a 
suit respecting the will of the late Major, 
General Leith, of the Madras army, the 
validity of which was disputed by the two 
sisters of the deceased, on the ground of 
insanity. The question arose un an alle- 
gation ofTered by the Misses Leith. 

Sir John AicAoW.— This is a question re- 
specting the will of General .Tames I^eith, 
who died in May 1829 at Madras, leaving 
two sisters, the parties in the cause, ne- 
phews and nieces, entitled to distrihutioii 
if he had died intestate. The peisonal 
property is considerable, and there is a 
real estate in Scotland. It appears from 
the facts in the cause, that the deceased 
went to India in the year 1782 as a cadet. 
His father was then living; lie died in 
1805j the family pi operty was in Scot- 
land. He returned to Lnghind, after the 
death of his father, in 1807, and went 
again to India in 1808. He returned a 
second time to England mi October 1810, 
and went back again to India in January 
1812. From that time tdl his death he 
remained in India, and attained the rank 
of Major-General. In December 1817, 
he executed the will propounded in this 
cause. At that time, the deceased was 
judge-ndvocntc-general of the Madra.s 
army. In 1821, he executed a codicil to 
the will. On the death of the deceased in 
1829i probates are taken of the will and 
codicil at Madras by Col. Cadell, Mr. 
Alexander Briscoe applied for probate in 
this court, which is opposed by the sisters 
of the deceased, and Mr. Briscoe has 
propounded an allegation pleading tlie 
Jbetum of the instrument. From the con- 
tents of the will, it appears that the de. 
ceased left considerable property, the bulk 
of which he bequeathed to his friend Major 
Bryce and to his children, and on failure 
to Mrs. Bernard, who resides in Scotland. 
There are legacies to servants, and trifling 
bequests to several friends. The will of 
1817 is all in the deceased’s hand. writing; 
it is perfectly well expressed ; there is no. 
thing tending to folly ; but there is no no- 
tice taken of his relations. An allegation 
is now offered to the court on the part of 
the sisters of the deceased, in opposition to 
the will, containing thirty articles and a 
great mass of exhibits, to show the insani- 
ty of the deceased, whereby he was incom- 
petent to the execution of any testamen- 
tary act. The two sisters have been ad- 
mitted paupers, and therefore .the other 
aide labours under great disadvantages. It 
is the duty of the court to allow panpers 
tba full extent of setting forth their case ; 
Jiua.Jour. N. S, yoi..6.No.24. 


on the other lianti, tlie court ought to b# 
cautious not to allow paupers to harass an 
adverse party, and to put him to expense 
without the possibility of recovering costs. 
The alleged insanity is on one subject, 
and one subject only, in respect to llie two 
sisters. He wrote aflectionate letters to 
them on bis return to England; but it 
appea -s that they thought it expedient to 
pui chase their father’s property, and cn. 
dcavoured to involve him in the purchase 
of that estate, rontrary to his wish and au- 
thority; and lie took up an impression 
that his sisters were desirous of advancing 
their own object, contrary to his wishes 
and intentions, and that they fraudulently, 
or at least impiopcrly, endeavoured to 
force the purchase on him. That is stated 
to be a delusion of mind ; and the court is 
to go hack into all these circumstances, 
respecting nothing but the purchase of 
this prop! ny, whicli are pleadeil in order 
tosiiew iluki there was delusion ; that lie 
could not but be satisfied with their con- 
duct, and that therefore he, the deceased, 
was tin insane person on this particular 
subject. Considering the time when 
these transactions took place, twenty years 
ago, from 1807 to 181 1, is the court to 
say, that although the deceased sent aflfec- 
tionate letters to his sisters, he might not 
have rational ground to be dissatisfied 
wllli their conduct? Although he may 
have carried his resentment beyond due 
bounds, and kept his mind under passion, 
yet it is impossible, on such grounds, for 
the court to hold that be was insane ot 
that time, still less that he continued so 
during the remainder of his life, ot that 
the court can decide that this will is void 
on account of injustice of the testator. 
The case of Ely Stott has been referred to; 
luit no case can be more dissimilar. Yet 
in that case the court went to the full ex- 
tent it could do ; and in that case the de- 
lusion was accompanied by a variety of 
acts shewing derangement of mind, which 
ended in insanity, for he was insane at the 
time of bis death. It is impossible, there, 
fore, for the court to consider any of the 
alleged acts of the deceased as a reasonable 
ground for infening insanity. He disap. 
proved of the conduct of his sisters, and 
went back to India, convinced that he had 
not been properly treated by them. It is 
quite impossible for the court to bold that 
this gentleman laboured under an Incapa- 
pacity to make a will. From 1811 to 
1829 he was judge-advocate-gefl^l ; ha 
was lieutenant. colonel in the Indian onny 
with the rank of major-general atthe tima 
of his death : and to say that he was in. 
sane, because he thought proper to leave his 
property to his particular friend, and sar- 
(2 C) 
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▼anta, and conkidering that the will is all 
in his own hand, writing, and that there is 
no pretence for imputing any act of subse- 
quent insanity, or that this testamentary 
act WHS not his own motion, is impossible. 
Under these circumstances, 1 am of opi- 
nion that, injustice to the executor un- 
der the will, although the court is dis- 
posed to allow a pauper to go to the ut- 
most lengtli, in a case likely to be succesh- 
ful, I am bound to consider this allegation 
as unfit to go to pi oof, and tliat it is m\ 

, duty to reject it. 

CMICllATIOM OF FFMAI.RS. 

Colonial Office, Oct. 10, IB.*!!. — Ilia 
Majesty’s Governniciit having resolved 
that the sums produced by the sale of land 
in New South Wales and Van Dieinan’s 
Land should be appropiintcd to the encou- 
ragement of the emigration of females to 
those colonies, the Commissioners for 
Emigration have been directed to publish 
the following account of the regulations 
jLiiuier which this money will be applied : 

J&t. The commissioners will contribute 
j£B. (which it is supposed will he about 
one-half of the total expense) towards the 
passage of unmarried female emigrants. 

2dly. When emigiants of the above de- 
scription, and between the ages of fifteen 
and thirty, are members of families which 
are about to proceed to New South Wales 
or Van Dieman’s Land, they will, on ap- 
plying to the Commissioners for Emigra. 
tion, be furnished with orders, payable in 
the colony, for the above sum of £8. This 
money will be paid at the option of the 
eiiiigt;ants, either to the heads of tlieir fii- 
milies or to the captains of the ships in 
which they are conveyed ; but it will be 
necessary that they should make their op- 
tion before departing from this country, as 
the orders will bo framed accordingly. 

Sdly. Females desirous to emigrate to 
New South Wales or Van Diemen’s 
Land, and not forming part of any family 
preceding to tliose colonies, are required 
to send in an account of the particulars 
enumerated in the annexed paper. If they 
be between the ages of eighteen and thirty, 
and possess the funds which would be ne- 
cessary, in addition to the sum allowed 
them by the commissioners, to complete 
the price of their passage, they will be ad- 
mitted as candidates for the bounty of go- 
vernment. As soon as a sufficient number 
of such persons shall have signified their 
wish to emigrate, they will be called upon 
to pay into tbe hands of an officer ap. 
pointed for that purpose, their share of tbe 
charge of the passage, and the commis- 
sioners will then take up a vessel (into 
which no other passengers will be ad- 
iniited) for tbe conveyance of these emi- 
grants to their destination. 

4tbly. Should the number of applies, 
tions to the comminioners be greater than 


the funds at their disposal will enable 
thorn to comply with, the preference will be 
given, first, to females emigrating (as de- 
scribed in paragraph 2) in company with 
their families ; and next, to those who are 
qualiHed to make themselves iisuful as ser- 
vants ill a farmer's family. Femoles who 
may offer to pay a larger proportion than 
others of the cost of tlicir pas»agc,will also 
he considered entitled to a preference. In 
the absence of all other distinctions, prio- 
rity of application will form the rule of 
selection.- - By order of the Commissioners, 
T. Fhedeuick Kiliot, 
Secretary to the Commission. 


CAFT. HAWKINS. 

Pi)rts»iovt/i, A’lie. 19. — J'he East- India 
Company’s sloop of war Coo/e sailed 
on Thursday to the eastward, to undergo 
repairs previous to her return to India. 
Lieutenant Hawkins, of the Company’s 
SCI vice, and who, it will be remembered, 
was acting captain of'Viic of the Com- 
pany’s cruisers (the Clive), was tried some 
montlis since ar the instigation of the 
grand jury of Bombay, for having contra- 
vened the slave laws, in taking on board a 
certain number of slaves to complete his 
crew, and who was sentenced to be 
transported for seven years, was brought 
to England by the Coole, Ills case had 
been previously taken into consideration, 
and on Sunday morning lie received the 
King’s pardon and was released. It ap- 
pears the Coote was on her way to Van 
Diemen’s Land, with Mr. Hawkins on 
board, for the purpose of carrying bis 
sentence into effect, when she deviated 
from her course by coming to England 
with important despatches, which alia 
accidentally fell in with. 


ISLAND or ASCENSION. 

The Hampshire Telegraph contains ac. 
counts from this island to the 2Ctli of 
September. The exertions of the marines, 
under tlie command of Captain Bates, at 
Ascension, have been very great, and 
tlie benefits from which are shown in a 
constant and abundant supply of water, 
vegetables, and meat. Provisions sent 
from England were found to keep in good 
condition, while at Sierra Leone and 
Fernando Po the government supplies 
were constantly condemned. Iron pipes 
had been laid from the Green Mountain 
2000 feet high for a length of 26,000 
feet, and water by that means could be 
delivered into the boats at tbe beach, 
without landing the casks. The battcrief, 
hospital, and other public buildings, had 
been completed, and the roads extended. 
The cattle were breeding very fast, and 
looking very well, and the horsea were in 
remarkably fine condition. Turtle, fi^, 
and vegetables, were in abundance. 
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TH* king’s LKVKES. • 

The following had the honour of being 
presented to his Majesty ; 

September 28. 

BlaJ. Gen. Sir Robert Scot, Madras Infantry, on 
being nominated a K.C.B. 

MaJ. Gen. Sir H Stratford Scott. Madras Infen- 
try, on being nominated a K.C.H. 


ntoMonoNs and ciiancjes 
IN ms MAJESTY’S FOflCES. 

fSEIlVlNC. IN THE kast.) 

*fh U. DragK. (at Bombay). E. It. Read to be 
by Purch., v. Nesbitt app. to 6th Drags. 

I J (I Nov* •Jl/« 

i:Wi Lf. Dw™. (at Madras). C. J. Stork to lie 
rornct by imrch., v. Bradshaw, ajip. to 1‘Jtli l.t. 

Drags. (18 Noi. 31). 

13t/i Foot (in Bengal). Kns. W. T. Slmkespear 
I? . by purdi., \ . Pearson, who Lxrh. ; .ind 

“boiiiJfitl'SiJf 

31st ¥oot in Benfi.nl). Ens. Edw. Lugard to lx* 
iieut. bypurrh., v. Preston, who retires (31 Ort. 
31); Ens. Fred. Spence to be Iieut. bv purth . 
y, Evans prom. (I Nov.j; J. C. Brooke to lie ens. 
bypurrh., \. Liig.ird (31 Oct) ; J. S. Scott to be 
ens. by purdi., v. Spence (Nov). 

44/A F.xif (in Bengal). Lieut. C. E. Turner, 
from h.p.0()th regt, to be Iieut., v. StJohn, whose 
app. has nut taken pl.ic-e (2UO(.t. 31) ; /Usixt.-sutg. 
John Fercusnn, fromh.p. 30th F., to be asslst- 
surg., v. Arch. M< Isaac, who exch. (Ill Nov.). 

48/A Foot (at Madr<u). Asant.-Rurg. J, Mitchell, 
from h. p. of regt., to be absist-surg., v. Eason, 
dec. (18 Nov. 31). * 

A4/A Foot (at Madras). Asaist-surg. F. Moran, 
M.O. from h. p. royal stalTcorps, to be iUbist.-8urK., 

V. P. Stewart, who exch. (18 Nov. 3J). 

6le/ Foot (In Ceylon). Ens. W. F. Hoey, from 
69th F., to be ens., v. Maclean, dec. d Nov. 31). 

97<A Foot (In Ceylon). I’ns. C. T. Henry, from 
h. p. 3th F., to be ctis., v. Pattinson, app. to 2d 

W. I. regt, (1 Nov. 31). 

9R/A Fiwt (at Cape of Good Hope). Bicv. Mai. 
W. T. Boyce, from h. p. (JOth F., to be capt, v.H. 
Edmonds, who exch., rec. dif. (18 Nov. ,31); Capt 
P. Trinp, from h.p. 74th F., to be capt, v. H. L. 
Daniel], who exch., rec. dif. (ditto). 

Cejflou Regt. C. H. Fitsroy Vigors, to be 2d 
Iieut by purch., v. Newenhom, app. to 63th rist. 
(28 Oct 31). 

Unattached.— Lieni. H. Evans, from 31st F., to 
be capt. of inf. by purch. (1 Nov. 31). 


ORDER or THE LION AND SUK. 

Lieut Oen. Sir Wm. Keir Grant, K.C.B.. frc., ha* 
been permitted by his Majesty, to accept and wear 
the insignia of the first cuss of tho Royal Persian 
Order of the Lion and Sun. which the Shah of 
Persia has been pleased to confer upon that officer, 
in consideration of his dlstlnguislied services in Uie 


INDIA SHIPPING. 


Aug.; at Deal.— 19. Ann, Chriatle, from South 
Seas; off M rgate.-2U. Faefjk, Ssunders, from 
South Seas; at Gravesend —2(1. Edward Lombe, 
Freeman, from Swan River 9th April, and Mauri- 
Hua4th July; off Dover.— 20. John, Nosworthy. 
from Van Dlemm’s Land 13th June; off the 
Wight— 20. Universe, Diilhie, from Bombay 7th 
July; off Cork (for Glasgow).— 20. Ceres, Huguet, 
from Mauritius 23th ./uTy; at Jersey.— 21. Ctair- 
mof}/, Kincaid, from Bombay Slst May, and 1 ape 

23d Aug. ; m the Clvdc 22. Ami^p (transport)*, 

Grey, fiom Mauritius Slat July, and Cape 11th 
Sept.; at Plymouth.— 22. Rlianbeth, .‘»wan, from 
V. D. Land (ith June; off Margate.--S2. 
Russel] , from V. D. Land 20th June; at Graves- 
end.— 23. Eihvnrd, Gi1lM-rt, from Batavia 10th 
June, ami Mauritius 2iith July ; at Deal.— 24. 
Magnet, Watkins, from Cape 3tHh Aug.; at 
Gravesend.— 2.5. H. M. S. S nresi, Jervoice froni 
Bombay 24th May, Matlr.iB 17lh Inly, and Capr* 
2.5th Oct. ; at Portsmouth.— 2(>. Crown, Slowiuan, 
from Bengal 21st July; at T.lveiiiool. 

Departufcs. 

Oct. 2.'. CUarlotte, Dudman, for Penang 

and Singapore : from Liverpool 2(1. (.arhigton, 

Uilsun, lor New /filaiid; from Greenock. — Awe 0 
(Mftltw, ke<v.iOii, for Mauntius ; from Ports- 
mouth.— (>. Iii’iii, Luey, for Sin(>.ipore; from Li- 
verpool —7- Vnptaiti Cook, Stewart, for N. S, Wales 
(willi convicts) ; fioin Dublin.— 8 iSencral Palmer, 
I'otgTdve, for Caue.Ceyloii, Madras, and Bcng.il ; 
from Portsmouth.- 0. Scsosfrls, Liddel, for Ma- 
dras; from Portsmouth.— 8. EHcAni(/ie*», Canney, 
for New South W.'iles; from Portsmoiilli — 9. 
A. 1., Drew, for f'ape of (nxid Hope; Iroin 
Porlsirouiti — (I. Arethusa, Clark, for Van Die- 
men's Lant' from Deal.— 8. Holina, Murdotk, 
foi New South M’nles; from Deal.— fk Pjnamus, 
Wilson, for New South Wales (with coniicts); 
from Cove of Cork.— 8. Thomas Peile, Elliott, fo'* 
Ceylon ; from Ramsgate.— 8. Isubetla, Weeiiiatj, 
for New South Wales (with convicts); Irom 
Deal. — 13. H M.S. Moeirienne, Pluinridge, lor 
Rio dc Janeiro and East-Indies.— 1.3. Minerva. Ah- 
iars, for Batavia; from Dartmouth.— 16. fur IVit- 
Itam fVullrire, Carter, for New South Wales ; from 
Pll'inouth.- 17. Alviander, Green, for New Soutii 
Wales Hiid V. D. Land; from Liverpool.— 1 7. 
Jhana, Lepper, for (Jaiie, Batavia, and Manilla t 
from l.iverpoul.— in. Arab, Drysdale, for Bengal ; 

from Glasgow 20. Mota, Gaskill, for St. Helena ; 

from Deal. — 27. Onmtes, Baker, for Madras and 
Bengal, from Portsmouth.- 27. Memmd, Evans, 
for Bomb.ay ; from Deal. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Georguma, from Bengal and Madras, re- 
cently arrived: Mrs. Wanlrop and three children ; 
Mrs Button and two children; Alex. Wardrop, 
Esq.; Capt. Button; Dr. Adam ; Lieut. Du Saii- 
toy, Madras N.I.; Lieut. Patrickson, Madras Ar- 
tillery ; Lieut. Alcock, Bengal N.l. 1 LieuL Gale, 

dittos Master Jas. Webster. 

PariReniffer, from Bengal, Lieut Jenkins; 
Mr. Middleton. 

Per Rjssource, from Madras ; Major Isaacke; 
Mrs. Isaac ke and two children ; Major WIggan ; 
Mrs Parker; Capt. Guard; Capt Sinclair ; Lieuts. 
Anderson, Arutter, Hackett, Thomiwon, and 
Compton; Mrs. Thompson and child; Miss 
Agar; Mr. Scott; 47 H. C. invalids; 2 women 
and 8 children belonging to do ; 2 servants. 

Per H. C. bloop of war Coote, from Bombay, 
Madras, &c. ; Capt. Lainl ert. 

Per aairmont, from Bombay: Capt. Miller; 
Mrs. Miller aud child. 


Arrivals. 

Oct. 25. Ehwbeth, M'AIpln, from Bombay 5th 
June; at Greenock.— 28. Irt, Hoodless, from Ben- 
gal 31st May ; at Liverpool — 29. Glenv^, Baxter, 
from Bengal 23d May, and Cane 2rBt Aug. ; at 
Liverpool.-^. Briton, Munro, from South beas; 
at Gravesend.— 31. Hector, Richardson, from 
Ceylon 12th June; off Margate.— 31. Danvsl, Dun- 
can, from South Seas ; off Margate — Nov. 8. Re- 
eauree, Shuttleworth. from Madras 17th June; at 
Gravesend.— 8. H. C. sloop-of-war Coote, Pepper, 
from Anjier 88lh July (with despatches) ; at Portii- 
mouth, — 18. Eart of ZAverpool, Manning, from 
New South Wata loth July; at Llvernobl.— la 
ZNameiid, Clarke, from Cape of Good Hope 28th 


Expected. 

Per Ctfyo/ EdinburgA, from Bengal: Captain 
and Mrs. Duncan; Mr. D. N. Naughton ; Mr. 

^ Per LuJy Hareu'ood, from N.S. Wales; W. J. 
Browne, Esq.; Mrs. Browne; Dr. MMTeiMn, 
R.N.; Mrs. Mac Tcman and servant; Alex. Mac 
Leod, Esq. 
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Hme Intelligence, 


[Dkc. 


Vw Mermaid for Bombty. Mr.. and Mn. 
MoBUit MlKBunKi: MlMHut; Mr. Goddi«; 
Mn.Jan«y; Mr. Hacklo; Mr. Nicholion i Mr. 
PUchar; Mr. Ryan. 

Par Sttoatrut for Madras : Mrs. Vansomerlu; 
Mlai Ughtfoot; Miss Marsden; Miss fiifleldt 
Miss VaiiBomeriu; Miss E. Vansomerlu; Alex. 
Kerr. Esh ; Lieut. Magee. fl.M., 4Sth : Lieut. 
Wood, Madras Army; Thos. Smitii, Ksq.; 
Dr. Colin Pattison, M.D. ; Mr. llaugh; Mr. 
Bradford.~For Madeira : Mrs. Derby, 2 children 
and 2 servants ; Mrs. CulT, and 1 child and 1 
servant: E. Derby, Esq.; Thus. Cuff, Esq. 

Per Protectw, for Bombay : Col. .Stanley : Mrs. 
Colonel Stanley: Miu Stanley; Mrs. Duncan; 
Mrs. Phillipsun; Miss Hume: Dr. Alexander 
Duncan; ('apt. T. Gidley : R. Phillipson, Esq.; 
Ens. Carr; Mr. Malcolm, writer; Mr. Pottenger, 
cadet. 


MlSCKLLANKOUS IsOTlCF^. 

The Joiic 1 wKN^', Norris (late.Spnttiswood), from 
London to Bombay, was totally wrecked near Bas- 
aain, 20mile8 north of her destination, on 7th ,Iunc. 
Crew, passengers, and part of the cari’o sas'ed. 

According to the Singapm* C/ownc/'-of ihe^Oth 
Dec. last, tne following persons weri' paasongera In 
the Gtti/d/urd, t'apt. Harrison, which mailed from 
thence the day before fur London, and has not 
since been heard of, »t 2 .— Major and Mrs Lake, 
Misses Lake. Masters A. and W. Lake, Di. iind 
Mrs. Caswell, Mrs. Presgrave, and Master W. 
Paxton. 

The Medina, Pace, from Manilla to England, 
has put into .Sourabaya in distress, and it was 
"exp^ed would be oondemned. 

Arrivals at Anjier of the following Comptiny’s 
ahips:— ^u)yl7. Waterloo, Rlakelv, fnim London. 
—21. Duke of York, Locke, from ditto— 24. 
In/d*a, Dudman, Dorn ditta 
Coehtn, Afaj/dl— The Hetoton, Rising, from 
Bombay to London, grounded on one of the Lac- 
cadive .Shoals, and is put In herein distress 
The Br^li, Villet. from Bengal and Mauritius, 
bound to Bourdeaux, put into the Cape of Good 
H^. 20Ch August, for repairs. 

The Irt, arrived at Liverpool, from Bengal, 
Met her Jib-boom, flying jUbbo^, had her gal- 
lery and bulwarks stove, and her wheel broken to 
Bim. during a heavy gale on the 19th of August, 
b bt. 39 S. Ion. 22 E. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Oet. 29. At Clive Dale, near Bristol, the lady 
of Col. Scaly, Bombay army, of a son. 

29. At Edinburgh, the lady nf LieuL CoL John 
Scjtt, Madras army, of a daughter. 

29. In Devonshfre-ploce, the lady of Money 
Wigram. Esq., of a son. 

Nw. 6. At Inverary, Argyleshlre. the lady of 
Cwt. R. Stewart, Indian army, of a son The 
brant survived only a few hours. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct, 6. At St. Mary’s. R. N. C. Hamilton. Esq , 
Ben^ dvll service, eldest son of Sb F. Hamilton, 
Bart, to Constance, daughter of General Sir G. 
Anson, K.C.B. 

Now. 3. At Aberdeen, Lieut. CoL Skene, Hon. 
E. I. Company's service, to Jane, second daughter 
of Archibald Campbell, Esq., of the Mount, Har- 
row, Middlesex. 

A A^arylebone church, Henry Everett. Esq., 
of SaHsbury, to Julia Harriet, daughter of Richard 
Banes, Eaq., of Purnea, Bengal 
a AC Nontwich, the Rev. John Proctor, of 
Tburcraft Hall, b the county of York, to Mar- 
garet Theroa, only daughter of the late Suther- 
land Meek, Esq., M.D., member of the Medical 
Board at the pcnidency of Bombay. 


a AMBrlghton. Commander Horatio Thomea 
Austin, R.N., to Ann Elisa, widow of the late 
Rev. John Rawllnson, and only daughter of the 
late Thomas Hawkins. Esq., of Penang. 

— At<Elgin, the Rev. R. B. Boswell, cheplab on 
the Bengal establishment, to Louisa, daujrhter of 
Sir Archibald Dunbar, Bart., of Northfleld. 

14. At Mciklrour-house, Perthshire, Patrick 
Charles. Esq.. M.D.. Putney, Surrey, to Sarah, 
daughter of the lateCapt. Patrick Hunter, of the 
Hon. K. 1. Company's service, aud the Hon. Mrs. 
Hunter. 

— At .St. Luke’s, Wm. T. Palmer, Esq., second 
son of Geo. Thim. Palmer, Esq., of Parrainatta, 
New South Wales, to Kosexeartc Durham, eldest 
daughter of Mr. James Durden, of Featlierstonc 
Street, Finsbury Square. 

11). At Leyton, Essex, Joseph Dowstcad, Esq., 
medical estaDllshment, Hninbiy, to Mari', eldest 
daughter of the late Capt. lluwarlli. 

iMtelo. At Chiton church. UoliartB William 
Elton, Ksq., of the lion. E.I. Companv'a IGth regt. 
N.I., to Ashley, eldest daughter of Henry Evans 
Holder, K'tq.. M.I)., dtecabud, formerly of the 
Island of Barbadocs. 


JmIjv .I At the Cocoa Islands, on his passage to 
CiUcuttB. Cuinmodon' Sir John Haves, inthe(i4th 
vear of his age, having bravely and faithfully 
served the Hon. E.I. Company for a (veriod of 50 
years. 

rvr. 1. At Fulham, InhawliOihyear, Sarah, wife 
of John Morris, Esq., E.ist-bdia Director. 

11. At Worcester, in the 2Ath year of hia ago, 
Lieut. George Andrew Goldlngluun, of the Artil- 
lery, Madras eslublishment. 

19. At Brumpton AIIls, Maria Maddern. daugh- 
ter of the late Robert Maddeni, Esq., of Bombay, 
aged 54, 

211. At Brighton, after a few days’ illness, to the 
deep regret nf her afflicted family and friends, Mrs. 
Mnry Hottrehier, widow of the late Mojor freneral 
Bourchier, of Ardeluney, in the county of Clare, 
Ireland. 

Nov. 9. Of brain fever, at NorUiampton-ter- 
race, Islington, aged 32, Mr. William Greenfield, 
M.R,A,S., siipmntcndant of the editorial depart- 
ment of the British and Foreign Bible Society. In 
addition to the excellency of his character ax a 
Christian, it may be stated, that he was most emi- 
nently gifted as a linguist, and auch his facility b 
the attmnment nf languages, that his master-mbd 
grasiied with ease that which to others to attain 
would be the severest difliculty. Hm past labours 
as an author are before the public ; but his inten- 
tion of presenting to the world a Grammar in 30 
languages is now for ever at an end. 

7. At Dover, on his way to Naples, Sir Na- 
thaniel William Wraxall, in the 81st year of hia 
age. The venerable baronet wax the son of an 
embicnt merchant at Bristol, and about the 
middle of the last century entered into the civil 
xrrvice of the East -India Company. In 1799 he 
was appointed Judge .Advficatc of the forces in the 
cxjienition sent to Gu/er.it, and against Baroche, 
After his return from India he rcsldiil several years 
on the continent. He piMsessed considerable 
bterary attainments, and published various his- 
torical works, amongst which was the ** History 
of France to the Death of Henry the Fourth,’’ 
and " Ilistnrleal Memuirx of his Own Timex.” 

9. At his house In Beaufort-biiUdlngs, near Bath, 
aged 71 yean, Major Batchellor, of the Hon E.L 
(5om]>any’B servlfe. 

— At Tealhside, Callander, Eliubeth Bucha- 
nan, relict of (^apt. Fairfiill, of the Hon. E. I. 
Company’s service. 

Ijotely. On board the Resource, on the passage 
from Madras, Capt. Power, of H.M. (i2d regt. 

— On board the Geurgknw, on the passage ttom 
Bengal and Madras, Mrs. Brown. 

— At Algiers, Tnstan de Montholon, son of 
the Gcneralof that name who followed Napoleon 
to St. Helena, 19. 
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N.B. The letten P.C. denote prime coaft orynanu/beturere’prieeer A. aduanee (per eemtO on tte eamet 
D.dieeauiU (per cent.) on the tame.— The bazar mqund it apud (o R2lb. 2 03. 2dra., andl0()6a3ar 
maunda etpud to IIU factory maunda. Oooda told by Sa.Huf)em B. nuta. produce A to 8 per cent, more 
than when aoU by Ct.Rupeea F. mh — The Madras Candy ta equal to 6U0lb. The bunt C«ndy it equal 
to 746i lb. The Pecul i« equal to 133J lb. ' T/te Gorge ia 8U pierce. 

CALCUTTA, June 16, 1831. 


Rs.A Ra. A.i 

Anchors Sa.R6. cwL IS o (d), 0 ' 

Bottles 1(10 IS (I — K) 0 I 

Coals B. md. 0 7 — 08 

Copper Sheathing, lfi-40 ..F.ina.:t7 U - .t? 8, 

Thick sheeu ! do. .Kl 8 — 30 0 

Old do. 34 0 — :i4 4 

Bolt do. 35 0 — 36 8 

Slab do — 

Nails, assort do. .30 0 — 

Peru Slab CtRs. do. 3i 0 — 33 8 

— Russia Sa.RB. do. ~ — 

Copperas do. 1 4 — 2 0 

Cottons, i-hintB ISA. —26 A 

Muslins, assort 10 U. — .30 D 

Twist, Mule, 20-80 . . .mor. 0 .5^ — 0 74 

(W-120 do. 0 .S — 0 (> 

Cutlery P. ('. — S A.' 

Glass and Earthenware P. C'. — 40 D. 

Hardware P. C. — l.'i D. 

Hosiery .‘MD. —36 D. 


Iron. -Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F. md. 

flat do. 

English, sq do. 

flat.. do. 

Bolt do. 

Sheet Jo. 

— — Nalls rwt 

Hoops F.inil. 

Kentleilge cwt. 

licad. Pig F.md 

Sheet do. 

Millinery ] 

Shot, T>atcnt bag 

S]ie1tcr .CtRs. F. uid. 

Stationer)’ 1 

Steel. English <'l Us. K. ind. 

- - Swedish do. 

Till Plates Sa.Ilb. box 

Woollens Broail cloth, fine 

coarse 

Flannel 


MADllAS, i\lay IS, 1831. 


Dottles 100 

Copper, Sheathing candy i 

Cakes da i 

— Old da i 

— Nails, assort do. I 

Cottons, Chints 

— Muslins and Ginghams 

— Longcloth 

Cutlery ] 

Gloss and Earthenware 

Hardware. 

HoMot. 

Iron, Swedish, sq candy 

English sq da 

— Flat and bolt. .da 


I Iron Hoops 
. Nait 


Rs. Rs. 

.candy 26 @ 28 


Naib da 

Lead, Pig da 36 — 42 

Sheet.... ...da 31 — 36 

Millinery Unsaleable. 

Shot, patent lOA.— 16 A. 


300 • Lead, Pig. 

980 ! Sheet 

220 I Millinery . 

30 Shot, pate 
70 ' Spelter . . 

26 A. Statbnery 


45 coarse 

24 Flannel ... 

S4 ! 



— 

SO 

. AD. 

..candy 70 


80 

...do. 87 


106 

...box 22 

IMS 

84 



10 D. 

P.C. 

— 

10 D. 


BOMBAY, July 2, 18.31. 


.\nchorB cwt. 

Bottles, pint .doa. 

Coala ton 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-84 . . . .cwt. 

— Thick sheets da 

Slab da 

Nails do. 

Cottons, ChInU 

Longcloths 

— MudtaiB 

Other goods 

Yarn, No. 40 to 80 lb 

Cutlery : 

Glass and Esithenwara 

Hardware;. ! 

Hosiery— (hose only 


Rs Hs. 

Iron, Swedish, bar St. candy 60 0 

English, do..... .da 30 — U 

Hoops cwt. 6—0 

NaUs da 14 - - 

Plates da 01—0 

Rod for bolts Sh candy 29—0 

do. fornaila da 31) — 0 

I-c.td, Pig.... cwt. 9—0 

-Si cet da 84 — 0 

Millinery no demand 

Shot, patent cwt. 14—0 

Spelter da 7—0 

tStationery A. — 0 

'•Steel, Swedish tub 14-0 

iTin Plates bux 17 — 0 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine no demand 

, coarse ditto 

j Flannel D. — — 


CANTON, May SO, 18.S1. 


Drs. Drs. [I Drs. Dn. 

Cottons, Cbinta, 88 yds piece 6 . Smalts .pecul 1S@ 88 

— Longclothi, 40)d3. da 4 — 54 .Steel, Swedish, in kits. cwt. 5 — 6 

— MubIIos, 34to4l)yds da 3 — 8i .WoollenB, Broad cloth • yiLLBO— 1.90 

Cambrics, 18 yds da li — IJl' Camlets pee. » — 0 

BandannU .da li - 8i Da Duteh ^ 

Yam .pecul 30 - 00 Long Ells Dutch da 7f — 0 

Iran, Bor da *J — 0 Tin penil JW — •- 

Rod da 3J - 4 -TlnPlatos *»* U - 18 

Load do. 41-5 
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[Dec. 


Copper Nalls and Sheathing peeul 40—43 

Cotti»s>MadapollaiDs,S5yd.by331n.pcs. 34— 31 
Imlt. IrlA .36. 36 do. 3) — .1 


— Longcloths 12 .... 36 do. 

38to40 .... 34^da 

— do.. .do..... aiMOdo. 


none 1 


Dn. Dn. Dn. Dn. 

....peculll @14 Cotton Hkfs. Imlt. Battick, dble.. .eorge 6 @ 8 

.100 4 ^ — ! do. do PuUlcat 6oi 3 — 8 

Twist. 16 to 80 peculdO —86 

Hardware, oasoit. D. — 

Iron, Swedish peeul 51—6 

Enelish do. 34—31 

NaTls do. 8—10 

Plff do. 51 — 6 

do. 6 — 7 

.hag 3 — 31 

Speller peeul 5 

Steel, Swedish do. 9 

Print!, 7-8> nngle coloura do. 3 — 3} English do. 

9-8 do. 31 — 51 Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 

■“ 21 Camblcts do. 32 

7 ' Ladies’ cloth yd. 2 


SO 


7-0 
9 — 12 
da 9 — 12 
do. 10 — 14 


* Sheet . . 

Shot, patent 


Cambric. I2yds. by 40 to 45 in., .do. 1 j — 

Jaconet, 20 44 . . 46 . . . .da 2 — 


- 9* 
none 

— 11 

— 36 

- 21 


REMARKS. 

Cttleutta, Juna2, 1831.— Markets, wc are con- 


cerned to say, continue in an extremely depressed 
state, and it is the general opinion, were never 
known more sa Imports, from Europe more 
espeilally, of almost every description, if sold at 
all, are disposed of at a heavy discount.— June 16. 
We cannot give any more favourable account of 
the markets. Brlt'sn cotton goods remain in the 
same depressed state, and with Utile present pros- 
pect of improvement. In twist, a few sales nave 
token place at priees from R to 6] annas : a sale of 
63 bales of GIo ter twist, Nos. 20 to4b .sverage 211. 
has taken place at 6 annas 4 pie. Swe<lisli steel, 
at the commencement of the week, sold at Its. 11. 
4, but has since declineil. About 4,0<i0 ina'iiids of 
ropner have been sold at prices troin .‘1.1-4 to 37-8, 
including a parcel of ol I copper iil .14. English 
Iron,4,6iH) inaunds, of flat, bar, and bolt, has sold 
at 2-13 to 3-2. 

Sfadnu, Map 18, 1831— The market continues 
to be supplied with metals of all descriptions, and 
prices b^o to decline. Printed muslins and long 
cloths of the flner description, are in fair re<]ucst. 
Brood cloths, the stock heavy. Hams, cheese, 
and oUmon-stores, selling at fair quotations. 

Rombo]/, JuIm 2, IH.'ll.— We content ourselves 
with detailing the following sales, as best exhtluL- 
ing the state of the import market :— Copper slabs. 
TOO cwt. at 59 Rs. per cwt. \ Lead, 3(iU sheets, equal 
to 300 cwt., at 9 Rs. per cwt. i bteel, Swedish, 


300tu1», containing 300 cwt., at 14i per cwt.; 
Spelter, 100 cwt., at Rs 7 jier cwt. ; L'ottou yarn, 
lUUbdles, at 14 annas per lb.; Copper, 16 cases, 
each case rnntainiiig 10 cwt., at .59 Us. lo annas 
per cwt. The Hecr Imported by the H.C.S. Here- 
fordMre, has been sold at Rs. 140 per cask, and 
is sull on the rise. 

Ciintiin, Mnuatt, 1631.— The public announce- 
ment of a probable stoppage of the British trade 
on the 1st o: August next, has aire.-idy produced a 
degree of Bclivit> among^mc of the Chinese in 
thi ir inquiries afiei various articles, but we have 
not yet heard of any material alteration In prices. 
— Tlie lainufdcturers arc returning gradu.dly to 
the use of (Jotton yam, and some small parcels 
h.ivc lately been dlspoKed nt, but at very low rates. 
Broad clotlts havecxpericnrtHlan advance in puce, 
and the quantity remaining in the market is mcon- 
bidcrable. rainlcts and long-ells arc stationary, 
at our quotations, and there Is a large stock of 
each In the place. Higher prices have oeen asked 
for British piece-goods, but we are not aware that 
any transactions have taken place — The Com- 
pany’s Treasury for bills on the Supreme Cuvem- 
ment is just closed. 

.VantAi.— We have advices from this quarter of 
the Sd May, when some activity prevailed in the 
piece-good market, owing to the presence of the 
people from the iirnvinccs,— but no material ad- 
vance In price was expected. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


CalcuUiit Julij 20, 18131. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. rSell. 

Pkdj. 38 0 Remittable 37 0 Prem. 

6 8 Ditto 2 do. 5 8 

4 0 ■ ■ • • Ditto 3 da 3 0 

S 13 • • . ' Ditto ... 4 do. 2 U 

1 8 ■••• Ditto .■■■ 5 do. 10 

•*«»• » a "Prox- 

2 B 3d, or New ditto •■■20 
Bank Shareo— Prem. 6,300 to 6,100. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 5 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 da 

Interest on loans on deposit 4 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months’ sight, — ^to buy Is. lOd. 
—to sell Is. lOJd. per Sa. Rupee. 

MadraHi June 15, 1881. 
Government Securities. 

Six per cmt. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

AC the Rate of Subscription, viz. 360 

Madraa Rs. per 336 So. Rs. 37 Prem. 

At the RateprevaUlngemiiDg Merchante 
and Broken In buyiM and selliiM Pub- 
lic Securities. »ft.l(i64 Madrasi per 

lOOSo. » Prem* 

FIv»per cent. Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subsalptlon, via. 350 
MadneRe.perS36Sa.Ra. .... .... 2 Prem. 
At the Retcprevalllng nmoiw MerchanU 
and Broken in buying anoirUlng Pub- 


lic Securities, viz. 106^ Madras Ri. per 

100 Sa. Ils Par. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of IBth lug. 1825. 
At the Rate ol Subscription, vis. 106^ 

Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs 7 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 106t 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs 6 Pram. 

Bombni/, July 2^ 1831. 

Exchanges. 

On London,at 6 months’ sight. Is. 91d. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 1061 Bom. Ri. per 
lUO Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 10(^ Bom. Ri. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Ooverament Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 141 Dom.Hs. per in0.Sa.R 
Old 5 per cent — 10(i Bom. Rs. per KNi Sa. Rs. 
New 6 percent.— 113 BonuRs. perin0Sa.Bs. 
Pres. 5 per cent.— 109 Bom,RB. per 100 Sa.Rs. 


Singhpore^ Aprillt 1831. 
Exch^es. 

Onlxmdon, Private Bills, —none. 

On Bengal, Government Bills,— 206 Sa.lls. per 100 
Sp. Dn. 

On uttOi Private Bills, — none. 


Caniont May SO, IK;)1. 

Exchanges, &c. 

On Lemdon, 6 mo. sight, 3 b. lid. to 4s. per Sp. Dr. 
On Bengal, 30 days’, Sa. Rs. 204 par lOO Sp. Drs. 
On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 212 lo 213 per ditto. 
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GOODS OECLAilt:!) for SALE. at the EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


For Sa/« 6 December— Prompt 8 March 1831. 

Toa.— Bohea, 1,GU0.0()0 tb. ; Consou, Catnpoi* 
Pekoe, and Souchong, 5.(NI0,000K.: Twankay* 
and Hyaon Skin, l,2(N>,n(N)lb. : Hyson, a^MXIUlb. 
—Total, including Pnvate-Trade 0,15U,('U0lb. 

For Sale 13 Deeember^l^mpt 9 March, 

Bengal and Coast PloceGoods, and 

Privata-IVade.— I.«ngc1oth8— Sallannporet— Blue 
Sallamporea— Nankeens— Bandannoes— Corahs— 
Shawls— F.inliioidered Shawls— Damask Shawls— 
Crapes— Crape Scarfs— Crape Shawla— Cashmere 
.Shawls. 


For Sale 17 Jamiarp 1832— PrompT 6 April. 
CompotipV.— Indigo. 

The Court of Directors have given notice. That 
at the sale of Tea to be held in March next, the 
several species will be put up at the following prices: 
— Bohea, Is. fid. per lb.; Congou, Is. 8 Id. and 
2s. 0;d. : Compol, 2s. 4rf. ; Souchong and Pekoe. 
2s. 7d. : Twankay, Ss. lid.; Hyson Skin, 2s. Sd.; 
and Hyson, 3s. and 3s. 4d. 




EAST-INDIA COMPANY'S SHIPS, ofdieSeMMi 1831-SS, trithtlieir Managing Owners, Onnmandera, Ac. 




IX>NDON PRICB CUBEENT, NoToober 35, 183K 


KABT<»1K1)U AKD china PHOniTCE. 

£. t. d. £. «. d- 

BarUla U 0 @ 0 6 0 

peffi% Java 8 1A 0 — S 0 0 

Gherlboa S Iff 0 — 3 0 0 

— — SumAtra And Ceylon • 8 10 0 — 9 14 U 



Borax, Refined 

— Unrefined 

Camphjre, in tub 

C9rdanioniA, Malabar • - lb 

Ceylon 

CauiaBudB cwt. 

Cartorl8Sf“.’^""-’jb 

China Root cwt 

Cubeba 

Dragon'a Blood, ord. 

Gum Ammoniac, lump. . 

— Arabic 

A>$af<etlda 

Beniamin, 2d Sort. . 
Animi 

— Gamboglum 

— Myrrh 

— — Ollbanum 

Kino 

Lac Lake ft 

— Dye 

Sheli cwt 

Stick 

Muaki China os. 

Nux Vomica cwt 

Oil, CaMla os. 

— Cinnamon 

— — Cocoa-nut 

— » Cajaputa 

Mace 


9 10 0 
3 8 0 
3 10 0 
3 0b 

10 0 

0 4 
0 2 

3 10 
ff fi 
0 0 

1 12 

4 fi 
8 12 
6 0 
2 0 
0 16 

20 0 
4 0 
0 0 
6 0 
I 12 
10 0 
0 0 
0 2 
4 lU 
1 10 


18 0 
3 10 
3 12 
3 ff 
18 0 
0 4 
0 2 
3 15 


0 10 
1 15 0 
5 0 0 


— 350 


3 

3 0 
30 0 
14 0 
20 0 
Iff 0 
5 0 
12 0 
0 1 


10 0 — 


Unium 

Rhubarb 

8al Ammoniac 


cwt 
. ft 
cwt 


Tunneric, Java 

Bengal 

China 

Galls, III Sorts 

, Blue 

Hides, Buffalo ft 

— ■ — Ux and Cow 

Indigo, Blue and V Inlet- • • 

Purple' and Violet.... 

Milt to good Violet • • 

-o- Violet andCopper .... 
Co|iper 

— CnoBumlng sorts - . . ■ 


0 15 
0 0 

0 17 0 

1 10 0 
0 10 0 
0 0 4 
0 19 

none 
0 I 8 
none 
0 0 8 
0 18 0 

0 9 0 

1 0 0 
3 15 0 


4 Iff 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 
1 U 0 


— Madras, ord. to mid. • ■ 

Do. low and bad .... 
Bimllpatam 

— Java 

— Trash and bad dust • 


a 0 
0 3 


— 1 14 0 

— oT"o 

— oT“4 

— oVd 

— 0 13 0 

— 13 0 

— 400 

— 3 15 0 
-005 

— 0 0 8 

— 0 G 3 
-059 

— 050 
-050 

— 046 
-046 

— 030 

— 039 
-024 

— 0 2 10 
— 0 3 11 


£. •. 

Mother-(/-PeBrl , 

Shells, China * * 

Nankeens piece — 

Rattans lOO 0 1 

Rice, Bon^ White- • ■ cwt 0 10 

Patna 

-—Java.. 

Safllower 


d. £. K. d. 
0 @ 4 10 0 


0 10 
0 12 
1 17 


Saltpetre 

Silk. BcngalSkeIn n 

Now 

Ditto White 

China 

— Bengal and Privilege. 

Organslne 

Sploea, Cinnamon 0 5 

Cloves 0 1 

Mace 0 4 

— Nutmegs 0 3 

— Ginger cwt. 1 15 

Pepper. Black- • • -ft 0 0 

White 0 0 

Sugar, Bengal cwt 1 0 

Siam and China 0 Iff 

Mauritius 

Manilla and Java. 

Tea. Bohea ft 

Congou 0 

Souchong 0 

Campol 

— — Twankay 

Pekoe 

Hyson Skin 

— Hyson 

Young Hyson 

Gunpowder 

Tin, Banca cwt 

Tortolaeshell ft 

Vermilion ft 

Wax cwt 

Wood, Sanders Red- • - - ton 13 

Ebony 4 


— 036 


0 17 0 — 019 0 
0 12 0 — 


— 11 0 0 
— 10 0 
— 200 
— 200 


on 9 — 0 15 0 


0 18 0 — 
‘ ■ 0 — 
3 — 
3 — 
2 — 
U — 

0 — 
0 — 


0 Iff 
0 1 
2 
3 


0 18 
0 10 
0 2 
0 ff 

0 3 

1 16 
0 0 
0 , 0 
1 6 
1 5 

1 4 
0 2 


Sapan. 


0 2 
0 2 
0 2 
0 3 
0 3 

0 a 

3 2 
0 18 
0 3 

4 0 
0 
0 


7 0 0 — 

AUSTAALAKIAN PRODUCB. 


2 — 031 
6 — 043 
21 - 0 3 4 
8 — 056 
OJ — 0 3 « 
11 — 0 4 fl 

0 — 215 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6 0 0 
15 0 0 
ff 10 0 
12 0 0 


Cedar Wood. foot 0 fl 0 — 0 7 0 

Oil, Fish. tun — — 

Whalefins ton 180 0 0 —140 0 0 

Wool. N. S. Wales, viz. 

Best ft 0 2 0 — r ff 0 

Inferior 0 1 2 — u 2 0 

■ ■ V. D. Land, viz. 

Best 0 1 0 — 0 I 91 

Inferior 0 0 6 — 0 0 9 

SOUTH AFKICAN FRODDCB. 

Aloes cwt 1 10 0 — 1 12 

Ostrldi Feathers, und....lb 2 0 

Gum Arabic. cwt. 0 Iff 

Hides. Dry .ft 0 0 

SalM 0 0 

Oil, Palm cwt. 31 10 

- - Fi^fh Bi.l-a-iiiiT 1 nil ■ a ■ 

Raisins cwt 40 0 0 — — — 

Wax ff 0 (I — 5 fi 0 

Wine, MBdelra. .pipe 8 0 0 — 18 0 0 

Red 14 0 0 — 18 0 0 

Wood, Teak. load 7 0 0 — 8 0 0 


0-70 
0 — 10 

8 —00 
— 00 
0-32 10 


PRICES OF SHARES^ Noveinber26, 1831. 

DOCKS. 

Bsuit-Iadla (Stock) . .. • 

London (Stock).... 

Plica. 


Cvltd. 

Paid. 

BookaBhut 
for Dividends. 

sr 

60 

73 

nm 

ssaioo 

1.392,708 

500,000 

ill 1?* 

H 

March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 

April. Oct 



ffAprlL 5 Oct 



SO&OiM) 

i,mooo 

- 


(Stock).... 

108 

6 p.CMkt 

- 

H 

June. Dec. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Auatraliaa (Agricultural). .. . . . 

Caniatlc Stock, 1st Class 

Ditto, Sd Class 

Van Diemen's Land Company 

1 14 dll. 
931 

1 ^*di8. 

1 4 p. cent 
3 p.cent 

10,000 

loiooo 

100 

IW 

23 

li 

Juno. Dee. 

June. Dec. 


Wolfe, Brothers, 23, ClMtige JUey. 

2 D 


AsiatJour. N.S.Vol.C. No. 24. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, November 27, 1831 


Si^H-Thedeniiiid for tMi artide ii itaady, 
but not very extensive. There Is much Inquiry 
for lianilla and Siam. The stock of Waat-lndia 
sugar Is S,^ casks leu than bst year » the stock 
of Mauritius is 65|431 more. 

Of^.— The demand for Coffee Is revived. In- 
quirlu continue for the ordinary and low-priced 
Eut-Ind , which have advanced Sv. a3t. per cwt. 

/ndigo.— There is no alteration in Indigo i the 
market is dull at the late India House prices, but 
no parods preu upon the market for ule | picked 
parcels 3d. premium. 

Tea.— Boheas have receded from their extreme 
height about per lU the price is now .1«. lOJd. 
a 3s. 1 Id. duty paid, ('ongous of the lower descrip- 
tions are very scarce, and 2rf. advance on sal^ 
cosL Common Twankays ore in request at Id. a 
lid. per pound profit. 

The Eut-lndia Company have luued a notice. 


stating that at the next March sale-Uie seven* 
descriptions of teu will be put up at the foUowlng 
imtu, being a sUgbt advance on the previous 
prices Boheas will be taxed at Is. 5d. ; Congous, 
Is. 81d.i Ditto, fine, Ss. id.; Campob, 2s. 4d.; 
Souchong and Pekoe, 2s. 7d. ; Twankays, 2s. Ud. 
Hysou Skin, 2s. 2d. ; Hyson, 3s. ; Ditto fine, 
3s. 4d. per lb. The difikrencea which have oc- 
curred between the British and the Chinese will, 
it is expected, render the supply short next year. 
There Is a good deal doingat tlie advance in the 
prlcu previously noticed. 

Silk.— No alteration ; prices the same. 

&ittprtre is rather firmer. 

Spicu am held with firmness, but there Is no 
activity in the market. 

Yoffon.— The cotton market Is steady, but the 
transactions arc on a limited scale. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from 26 Ocloder tv 25 .Vovember 1831. 
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INDEX TO VOL. VI. 


PART I.— ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS, Ac. 


McountSf East- India, 87, 181. 

AduUerif, Chinese law relating to, 17. 

Akbar Shah, anecdote of, 26(i. 

America conquered by the Mongols, 110. 

Anglo-Indian, the, of the Eighteenth cen- 
tury, a Tale, 284. » 

Arabic versions of the scriptures, 242. 

Armenia, Russian, description of, 107. 

Army, Indian, distribution of staff ap. 
pointments in, 212 — the recent reduc- 
tions in, 320. 

Australia, the interior of, 83. 

AzimtUh, determination of the, in surveys, 
267. 

Baber (Mr. T. H.), (i. 

Bali, account of the people of, 2G8. 

BalUtng, trade of, 336. 

Barbarossa, or Red Beard, history of, 224. 

Bars, new, for the measurement of base 
lines, 172. 

Beer, import of, into India, 132. 

Bengal, trade between, and Great Britain, 
127, 214. 

Bible, oriental versions of, 89, 242. 

Bu^raphy of Hafiz Kehmut Khan, 151. 

^oard ^ Control, expenses of the, 88. 

J9eojts, import of, into India, 134. 

Brahmnniom, 153. 

Brahman, transmutation of a Sudra to, 
32 — an argument agunst caste, by a 
Buddhist, 153. 

BrazUs, the Chinese tea-tree in, 176. 

Britain (Great), trade between, and India, 
127, 214. 

Buddhism, M. Remusat on, 159 — errors 
of M. Desguignes upon the subject, ib. 
-.-in Japan, 203— in China, 159, 260. 

Buddhist, an argument against caste by a, 
153. 

Bullion, import of, into India, 130-^x- 
port of, from Bengal, 214. 

Cape of Good Hope, the China trade at, • 
185. 

Carotid artery, tying the, 173. 

Caste, an argument against, by a Budd- 
hist, 153. 

Qitechism of the Shamans, 260^ 

Cements, artificial hydraulic, 171. 

Ce^n, constitution of the Kandyan king- 


dom in, 254— ancient tenures of land 
in, 322— the cholera morbus in, 328. 

Champollian (M ), discoveries of, 273. 

Cheruman Perumal, grant by, II, 13. 

China, remarks on the penal code of, 17, 
1 39 - Jesuitical miracle in, 53— native 
junks, 120 — Buddhism in, 159, 260— 
open trade with, 317— the cholera mor- 
bus in, 329. 

Chinese literature, 15, 260 — chronology, 
24. 

Cholera Morbus, report of the Board of 
Health on, 66 — its appearance in Rus- 
sia, 72— in England, 395— geographL 
cal history of, 326. 

Christianity, its first introduction into 
Georgia, 145. 

Chronology of the people of Malabar, 12, 
— Japanese and Chinese, 24. 

Cochin, the Jewish colony at, 6. 

Code, penal, of China, 17, 139. 

Collector, the, 33. 

Colonud lieirresmUation, 1. 

Combat between Rostum and Sohrab, 54. 

Constantinople, voyage from, to Paris, 21, 
148. 

Cbsmogany, Japanese and Chinese, 24. 

Coti, Sultan of, 141. 

Cotton, raw', export of, from Bengal, 215. 

Cotton Piece Goods, import of, into India, 
133 — export of, from India, 215. 

Colton Pam, export of, 123. 

Cronganore, grant to the Jews of, 1 1 , 13. 

Criminal laws of China, 17, 139— ancient, 
of Georgia, 144— of the Kandyan 
kingdom, 237. 

Critical Notices, 84, 178, 270, 358. 

Cunningham (Mr.), discoveries of, in 
Australia, 83. 

2>(i/fon, (Mr.) 141. 

Days, Week, of the Hindoos, 43* 

Desguigties (M.), errors of, upon the 
subject of Buddhism, 159. 

Detamam (Lieut.. Col. J.), on the wedt 
days of the Hindoos, 43. 

Dionysiacs of Nonnus, 169. 

Drama, the Greek, 124. 

East.India Company, Parliaroentory pa- 
pers relating to, 66, 181— finenoet of, 
184— their China trade at the Cape of 
Good Hopef 185. 



Jnd€9^ 

EtluecUion of natives of India, 23. 

JSgyption kieroglyphicst study of, 273. 

JElejthants in Peru and Mexico, 119. 

JSlphinstone (Hon. M.), 23, 270. 

Erioan, account of tlie province of, 107. 

Etymographyt 301. 

Mq)orts from Bengal, 214. 

Females in the East, 12.5. 

J^maneex of the East. India Company, 184. 

’ Firdatuif episode from, 54. 

Fo$^ strata of the Himnialaya,, 81. 

Fractures, treatment of, 174. 

France, embassy from Turkey to, 21, 148* 

Friday, Hindoo observance of, 49. 

Funetal Ccrenvmiesln Georgia, 147. 

Geology of India, 267. 

Georgia, sketch of the history of, 142, 226. 

Gerard, (Dr.), 81. 

Giants in Peru, 121. 

* GlaubeFs suit, Indian manufacture of, 173. 

Grant, ancient, to the Jews of Malabar, 
11, 13. 

Greek writers. Orientalisms of, 124. 

Greenfield (Mr.), on the Mahratta version 
of the New Testament, 89— on the 
Arabic versions of the Scriptures, 242. 

Gulislan, the, of Saadi, 207. 

Jlqfiz, ode of, 2.19. 

Hqfiz Rehmut iVtan, biography of, 151. 

Haji Khahfeh, the Tufat Alkbar of, 223. 

Hats, import of, into Bengal, 134. 

Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, study of, 273. 

Himmalaya, fossil shells in, 81. 

Hindoos, education of, 23— on the week 
days of, 43 — village property of, 158 — 
mythology of, 302. 

Hindu, on superstition by a, 77. 

Howard (Mr. N.), 54. 

Huskisson (Mr.), life and speeches of, 56. 

Imports into Bengal, 1.10. 

Imprisonment, Chinese law of, 1 8. 

India, the Jewish colony in, 6 — education 
of natives of, 23, — treatment of the 
cholera morbus in, 70 — revenue and 
charges of, 87, 181 — allowances of the 
Board of Commissioners for the affairs 
of, 88— consumption of British manu.. 
factures in, 106— trade between Great 
Britain and, 137, 244— village proper* 
ties in, 158— civil, military, and marine 
reductions in, 183— distribution of staff* 
appointments in the army of, 212— 
Musulman saints in, 222— geology of, 
267— the recent omy seductions in, 
320— ffrst appearance of the cholera 
morbus, in, 326. 

India Board, salaries of the, 88. 


•Pari L [Sept, to 

Jnd^o, export of, fW>m Bengal, 2l7. 

Inscription, ancient, at Cochin, 13. 

Japan, account of, 192. 

Jajmnese chronology, 24— religion, 200. 

Jessore, cholera morbus at, 326. 

Jesuitical miracle in China, 53. 

Jews of Malabar, 6. 

Junks, Chinese, 120, 123. 

Judgment, Chinese manner of executing, 
19. 

Kandyan Kingdom, constitution of, 254— 
tenures of land in, Vi2. 

Kennedy (Col. Vans), answer to, on the 
nrientul translations of the Scriptures, 
89j 242— on the nature and affinity of 
ancient and Hindu mythology, 302. 

Ketoo, account of, 51. 

Khair-ud-dm, adventures of, 224. 

Alaproth (M.), reply of Professor Neu- 
mann to, 15— OBP a Japanese and 
Cliiiiete chronology,* 24— his descrip- 
don of Russian Armenia, 107— trans. 
lation by, of Prince Vaklitang’s his- 
tory of Georgia, 142, 228— account of 
Japan by, 192. 

Lac and lac dye, export of, from Bengal, 

220 . 

Land, revenue of, in India, 8B— tenures 
of, in the Kandyan kingdom, 322. 

Laou-tsze, fabulous biography of, 82. 

Laws, criminal, of China, 17, 139— an- 
cient, of Georgia, 144 — of the Kandyan 
Kingdom, 257— of Buddha, in China, 
260. 

Literary InteUigence, 180, 272, 360. 

Literature, Chinese, 15, 24, 260— ^po- 
nesc, 24, 192 — Mahratta, 89— Greek, 
124 — Georgian, 142, 228 — Persian, 

207, 239 — Arabic, 242— Egyptian and 
CopUc, 273. 

Macdonald {Co\, John), memoir of, 135. 

MahiMarata, tlie, 169. 

Mahratta New Testament, 89. 

Malabar, the Jews of, 6— ebronobgy of 
the people of, 12, 

Malays, emigration of, 118 — history, 141. 

Manufactures, British, in India, 106, 127 
—cotton, 123, 133. 

Markets, European, in India, 130. 

Marriage ceremonies in Georgia, 146. 

Mauritius, cholera morbus in, 328. 

Medhurst (Mr.), 268. 

Memoir of Co}, John Macdonald, 133. 

Metals, import of, into India, 131. 

Mexico conquered by the Mongols, 119* 

Miracle, Jesuidcal, 53. 

Molmmmedanism of India, 352. 

Mohammed JSffetuU, voyage of, 21, 148. 
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JUiindavy Hindoo observance of, 45. 

Jlfon^, conquest of America by the, 118. 
Mortofif (Rev. Mr.), 89. 

MoscoWf cliolera morl)ns at, 72. 

Musidmaa saints in India, 222. 

Mythology, ancient and Hindu, affinity of, 
302. 

Neumann (Professor), reply of, to M. Kla* 
proth, 15 — his translation of the Cate- 
chism of the Shamans, 200. 

New Testameal, the Maliratta version of, 
89— Arabic version of, 242. 

Nonnus, tlic Dionysiacs of, 169. 

Ofle from Hafiz, 2J9. 

Oriental Translations, Scripture, 89, 242. 
Orientalisms of the Greek writers, 124. 
Oriektal Review -.—The Rose-Garden 
of Saadi, 207. 

Paris, voyage from Constantinople to, 21, 
148. 

Farliamektauv Pavers : — TanjoreCom- 
mission, 86— Charges of collecting the 
Revenue in India, 87 — Arrears of Land 
Revenue in India, 88-- India Board, ib. 
—Revenues and charges of India, 181 
—Reductions in India, 183— Finances 
of the Company, 1 84. 

Parliament, representation of the colonies 
in, 1— petitions to, 240. 

Pamavaa, a king of Georgia, 142. 

Penal Code of China, 17, 139. 

Persia, cholera morbus in, 330. 

Persian Literature, 207, 239. 

Peru conquered by the Mongols, 119. 
Piece Goods, cotton, 133, 215. 

PUdina, mines of, in Ava, 81. 

Poetry: — Sonnet written at Sea, 213— 
Ode of Hafiz, 239— the Closing Scene, 
263— tlie Olden Time, 315. 

Poets, dramatic, of Greece, 124— Per- 
sian, 207, 239. 

Press, Hindu, 77. 

Publications, new, 360. 

Itahoo and ITeloo, account of, 51. 
H&mdyana, the, 169. 

Jianktng (Mr.), on the conquest of Ame- 
rica by the Mongols, 119. 

Jlilmusat (M.) on Buddhism, 159. 

Report of the Tanjore Commission, 86. 
RejireserUation, colonial, 1 
Revenue, India, 87, 88, 183. 

Review of Books:— Life and Sp^besof 
the Right Hon. William Huskisson, 56 
—Family Tour through South Hollimd, 
84 — Livesof Eminent British Statesmen, 
ib , — American Ornithology, 85— His- 
torical Memoirs of the House of Bour- 
bon, i5.— Lindley's Guide' to the Or- 
chard and Kitdien Garden, &— The 
Watering Places of Great Britain, i5.— 


Ranking's Historical Researches on the 
Conquest of Peru and Mexico by the 
Mongols, 119 — Elliott's transliticm of 
the Life of Hafiz ool-Moolk, Hafia 
Rchmut Khan, 151 — Palestine, or the 
Holy Land, by Russell, 17B-— Brew- 
ster’s Life of Sir Isaac Newton, i&.— 
Treatise on the Origin, Progressive Im- 
provement, and Present State of the Silk 
Manufacture, 179 — Dibdin'a Sunday 
Library, U>. 358. — Riritetts’s Narrative of 
the Abhantee War, 180 — Le Traducteur, 
by Mcrlet, — Oliver and Boyd's Ca- 

techisms, ib. — Mitcliell’s translation of 
Haji Khalifeh's History of the Mari- 
time Wars of the Turks, 223— Neu- 
mann's translation of the Catechism of 
the Shamans. 260 — Opinions of the 
|Ion. Mountstuart Elphinstone ex- 
amined and compared with those of the 
late Sir Thomas Munro and Sir John 
Malcolm, 270 — Crowe's History of 
France, 271— Atkinson on the Uthon- 
triptic Operation, t5.— Hinton's His- 
tory and Topography of the United 
States, 272 — Friendship’s OflTering, for 
1832, i6 — The Amethyst, or Ctiristian 
Annual, for 1832, t6. — Illustrations of 
the Continental Annual for 1832, i5. 
359 — Vans Kennedy, Researches into 
the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and 
Hindu My thology, 302— Lives of Drake, 
Cavendish, and Dampior, 35B.— Civil 
wars of Ireland, ib. — Change of air, 359. 
Manufactures in metal, ib. 

Review, Oriental, 207. 

Rhodes, die celebrated attack upon, 223. 
Rice, experiments performed with, 174. 
Rose-Garden of Saadi, 207> 

Rodum and Sohrab, combat between, 54. 
Russia, cholera morbus in, 72, 33i-^e- 
scription of the Armenian provinces be- 
longing to, 107. 

Rttuian satire, 117. 

iViiadi, the Rose-Garden of, 207. 

&{ffloweT, export of, from Bengal, 221. 
&in<r, Musulman, in Indi^ 222,322. 
Salt, Glauber’s, manufiicture of, 173. 
Saltpetre, export of, from Bengal, 220. 
Satire, Russian, 117. 

Saturday, Hindoo observance of, 49. . 
Scrijitures, the Mahratta version of, 89 — 
Arabic version of, 242. 

Semedo (Alvarez), miracle recorded by, S3. 
l^amans, catechism of the, 260. 
iS7ieUi, fossil, in the Himmalaya, 84. 

SiOcs, export of, from India, 215. 

SpeUer, import o^ into Bengal, 132. 
Spirits, import of, into Bengal, 132. 
Societies, proceedings of :— Asiatic So- 
ciety of P^8,78— Asiatic BodetyofGiL 
cutta, 81, 169, 267— Medical and Phy- 
sical Society of Calcutta, 173, 358^ 
Agricultund and Horticultural Society 
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of Galcutu, 174 — Bombay Branch of 
the Boyal Asiatic Society, 174— Tem- 
perance Societies, 177. 

Staffs jljpjmntmnits, Indian, 212. 

Sturt (Capt.), discoveries of, 83. 

Sadra, transmutation of a, to a Brahmin, 
32, 153. 

Sugar, export of, from Bengal, 219. 
Sunday, Hindoo observance of the, 43. 
Supentition, a Hindu's sentiments on, 77. 

Tanjore Commission, seventh report of, 86. 
Tea, the Company’s trade in, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, 185. 

Tea-tree, Chinese, in the Brazils, 176. 
Temjperance Societies, 177. 

Theatricals, Chinese law relating to, IJ^. 
Thursday, Hindoo observance of, 48. 

T(ger, Australian, 81. 

Torture, in China, 18. 

Trade between Great Britain and India, 
^ 127, 214 — Company’s, between China 
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and the Cape of Good Hope, 185— 
open, with China, 317-^1 Baliling, 
336. 

Tuesday, Hindoo observance of, 47. 

T^at AUdtar, translation of the, 223. 
Turkey, embassy from, to France, 21, 148 
—maritime wars of, 223. 

FaMtoreg (Prince), sketch of the history of 
Georgia by, 142, 228. 

Van DiemcfCs Land, tiger of, 81. 
VUtage-yrojterty, Hindu, 158. 

Voyage from Constantinople to Paris, 21, 
148. 

Wednesday, Hindoo observance of, 47. 
Week Days of the Hindoos, 43. 

Wilson ( Mr. H. H. ) on the trade between 
Qreat Britain and India, 127, 214— on 
the Dionysiacs of Nonnus, 169. 

JVines, import of, into l^dia, 132. 
Woollens, import of, intoindia, 133. 


PART II.— ASIATIC AND 

Absence sdloivanceg to officers, 80. 

Afnca, natives of, at Bombay, 62, 68, 

' 123, 167 — missionaries in, 75— cholera 
in, 131, 176. 

Agra provincial battaUony 134. 

Aides-de-camp, allowances to, 80. 

American trade at Singapore, 6— cotton 
manufactures, 169. 

Apothecaries* Fund at Madras, 20. 

Arabia, the last expedition to, 80. 

Archipelago, Indian, pirates in, 6. 

Aemy (Company's, in India) — Officers 
of, studying the native languages, 19, 
76 — allowances to surgeons and asus- 
tant surgeons of, 26, 76— relief of re- 
giments of, 76, 141— reductions in, 76, 
80, 134, 140— medals to native soldiers 
of, in commemoration of the Burmese 
war, 76— honorary distinction to corps 
and dctacbments of, employed in the 
last expedition to Arabia, 80 — allow, 
anoes to absent general officers and 
aides-de-camp of, 16.— meritorious ser- 
vices of officers belonging to, 80, 81, 
139, 142— Order of the J^th conferred 
on officers of, 98— dress of officers in, 
133— command allowances in, t6.— 
pay and allowances for cadets of, 139 — 
oflT-rec^onings in, 140— gratuitous at- 
tendance of medical servanu of, 16.- 
bone dlowance in, 141--Tcourts-marUal 
in, 134— also General Orders issued 
to : see Csfentla, Uadrosy &c. 

— — (King% serving In India)— Ser- 
vices oif the Boyal fUgiment, 20— al- 
teratioiis in ibe drcM and equipment of 
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regiments of, 41— officers of, purchasing 
land in North America and Australia, 
97— staff salaries to major-generals of, 
133— passage allowance to officers of, 
141— arrival of the 57th regiment at 
Madras, 142— honorary distinction to 
regiments of, 153 — promotions and 
changes in, 40, 97, 153. 

Arracan, missionaries in, 174. 

Artillery, Madras, 140. 

Asia, commerce of Russia with, 40. 

Austratasiasoc New South Wales, Van 
Diemen's Lasid, &c. 

Ava, death of the king of, 109. 

Bagdad, steam navigation from Bombay 
to Europe by woy of, 130— ravages of 
the plague at, 131. 

J7argotfa, account of, 174. 

Bahar, tragical event in, 117. 

Balls at Madras 4, 122. 

Bank ^ Bengal', 49. 

Barbara, cholera morbui at, 176. 

Barrister, alleged transmisaion of a, 171. 

Bates (Mr. Joshua), evidence of, on the 
China trade, 84, 86. 

Bath, military order of the, 98. 

Battalions, provincial, 76, 134. 

Betf-Sleak Chib, Cslcutta, 114. 

Bengal A^xiliaiy blisnonavy Society, 164 
Civil Service Annuity Fund, 166. 

Bad Boo Alls, the expedition against, 80. 

Badmek (Lord Wm.), tour of, 1, 28, 
109, 114, 161, 163. 
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Biographical iVb<ices— Mrs. Lambe, 15 — 
Col. Snow, 146— John Nixon, ]^. ib. 

BMofi of Caleulia ( Dr. Turner), tour of, 4, 
172— death of, 183. 

Boden Brofetaorship at Oxford, 152. 

Bombat iMTXLuaBNCE: — Arrival of the 
Earl of Clare, 18, 81— African boye, 62, 
68, 123, 167— native education, 68 — 
Sir J. P. Grant, 69, 1 12— conveyances 
from Pan well to Poonah, 69— launch 
of a King’s ship, 128— fatal rencontre, 
129— attempted assassination, 172— 
Mr. Hammond, 186 — prices of Eu- 
ropean goods, 44, 100, 155 — govern- 
ment securities and exchanges, 45, 101, 
156 — shipping, 23, 82, 147 — births, 
marriages, and deaths, 23, 82, 147. 

Governmenl Orders t-^Overalls 

to mounted corps, 23 — barrack and line 
Serjeants, ib. — new member of council 
(Mr, Sutherland), tVi.— Iionorary dis- 
tinction to regiments employed in the 
last expedition to Arabia, 80— servants 
attached to European hospitals, ib. — 
allowances to absent general officers and 
aides-de<camp, i5.— services of Colonel 
Leighton, t&.— Major Powell, 81 — the 
new governor (Earl of Clare), £6.— 
civil and military appointments, 23, 81, 
147 — furloughs, 82. 

.Supreme Court Trial of Capt. 

Hawkins, for piracy, 62, 122, 167. 

. ‘Native Education Society, 68. 

■ - I, petitions of the natives of, to Par- 

liament, 90, 92. 

Borneo, visit of Mr. Dalton to, 7, 174— 
European slaves in, 175. 

Bojfs, African, purchase of, 62, 68, 123. 

Brahnuna, Culina, marriages of, 60. 

Briggs (Capt.), horrible statement by, 15. 

Buckland (Dr.), and the fossils of the 
Himalaya, 111. 

Buddinaulh Roy (Rajah), trial of, 1, 25, 
49. 

Burmese, honorary medal to the native 
troops lately employed against, 76— 
death of the king of, 109— minionories 
among, 173. 

Cadets, Company's, at Chatham, 41— pay 
and allowances for, on the llbdras es- 
tablishment, 139. 

Caffre child, concealment of a, 31. 

Calcuxta Intxllioxnci : — Tour of the 
Governor. General, 1, 28, 109,114, 163 
.—Rajah Buddinauth Roy, 1, 25, 49— 
sensibility of a native, 1— locd im- 
provements, 2 — new roads in the pro- 
vinces, i6.— curious ceremony, i&.— 
slavery in Calcutta, i5.— reductions of 
the gQvemment debts, 3, 29— improve- 
ments of India cotto'n, 3— robbenee In 
the Jeypore territories, 26— reforms in 
the Supreme Court, 26, 55— allowances 
to surgeons^ 26, 76— pilgrim tax at 


Juf^math, 26— M. Csomo de Koros, 
28, 113— contumacy of a civil servant, 
28, 1 14— the Chief Justice, 28— dacoits, 
t&. — disturbances at Sumbbulpoor, 29— 
arrears of the public revenue, £5.— pay. 
ment of the loons, ib, 185— indigo plan- 
ters, 30, 61— native press, 3 1,58, 118,164 
169— Caffre child, 31— the new police, 
32— quick sailing, £6.— native education, 
55, 165 — address to Mr. Hare, 55— indi- 
go crop, 56 — re5M}lutions of the clergy of 
the established church,i5.— courtof l^n- 
jeet Singh, 58, 161— the Martinicre, 

58— disturbance on board the Tans 
O'Shanter, 58, 168— farming the tanks, 

59 — Suttees, £6.— stcam.navigation, ib. 
—Hindu, Mahomedan, and British 
governments, 60 — marriages of Culina 
Brahmins, i5.— disturbances among* the 
Garrows, 61 — Sir J. P. Grant, 69, 
112— meeting of East-Indians, 106— 
representation of Indian interests at 
home, 107— Hydrabad, ib. — the King 
of Ava, 109— retrenchments, £6.— Pin- 
darries, £&.- Mrs. Ramsay and Lieut. 
Talbot, 109, 134, 164— the Himalaya 
country, 110 — the English language in 
judicial proceedings, 1 12— Moalinyne, 
ib. — estate of Palmer and Co., i5.— 
college of Fort William, t.^.— Ghat 
Manjecs, 113 -the Beef. Steak Club, 
114— Reunions £5.— the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, ib. — sport near Goruck. 
pore, £5.— abolition of protection at Se- 
rampore, 115— semaphores, £5.— female 
dwarf, £6.— politics of the Punjab, 1 16, 
161— indigo prospects, ib. 184 — Rajpoo- 
tana, 117 — cholera, ib. — occurrences in 
Bahar, £6.— cultivation of English lite- 
rature by natives, 118— charge of cor- 
ruption against a British functionary, 
163 — European convicts, ib. — Affairs 
in Glide, i5.— Study of Oriental tongues 
in Europe, 164— Bengal Auxiliary 
Missionary Society, ib. — hog-hunting, 
166 — Bengal Civil Service Annuity 
Fund, ib. — treatment of natives, 167 — 
the slave case at Bombay, ib. — Mr. 
Ricketts and Capt. Lindsay, 58, 168— 
terri6c hail-storm, 168— Origin of the 
cholera morbus, £5.— the Mafaommedan 
clergy, 169— American cotton manu- 
factures, £5. — epidemic, £5.— Anglo-In- 
dian press, ib. — the Supreme Court, ib. 
—Hindu murderer, 170— Suttee, 185— 
prices of European goods, 44, 100,155— 
government securities and exchanges, 45» 
101, 156 — shipping, 19, 78, 136— births^ 
marriages, and deaths, 20, 79, 136. 

— Government Orders Exami- 
nation of officers, 19, 76— Burman 
medala, 76 — ^relief of tixmps, ib. — Fur- 
ruckabad provincial battaUon, <5. — 
additional pay to surgeons and aaiiatant 
aurgeons, £5.— dress of officers, 133— 
command allowance, £5.— staff salariea 
of major-generals, ngimentol lis- 
■ar at Clunsiinfa, 134— Agra provin- 
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«U b^Uon, «ft.->c<mrtg martial, 134, 
and military appcnntnicnt^ 

77, 134— furloughs, 11^, 7», 136. 

Suprsme Court:— The King ▼. 

' Ri^ Buddinauth Roy, 1, 25, 49 — 
reforms in the court, 26, 55-.-the chief 
justice, 28— Davidson v. ^nley, 10.5 — 
Martin case, 183— a Hindu's opinion of 
die court, 169. 

'■ ■ Insolvent Court : —estate of Pal- 
mer ond Co., 112. 

» Police Office :—Cafrrc child, 31. 

- — ■ Beef-Steak Club, 114. 

Calcutta, launch of the ship, 128. 

Caman Droog, storming of, 119, 138 

Campbdl (Lieut.) Court Martial on, 187. 

Cannibalism in New Zealand, 15, 73. 

CasUon^aea China. 

Can or Goon Hope Intelligence:— 
Checks upon the slave trade, 15— pro- 
gress of civilization towards the interior 
of Africa, 75— atate of the mission at 
Lattakoo, i&. — Natal, 186 — births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 25. 

Cargoes of India ships, 46, 10 J, 157. 

Cashgar, disturbances near, 131. 

Ceylon Intri.liufnce :— Visit of the 
Bishop of Calcutta, 4, 172 — new mem- 
ber of council (Mr. Granville), 83— 
destruction of the mission house at 
Manipay, 173 — appointments, 23 — 

births, marriages, and deaths, 23. 

Cheriban, forced cultivation at, 11. 

China Intelligence .'—Singular order of 
the Portuguese governmeut prohibiting 
British subjects from residing at Macao, 
12-*iforged diploma*!, 13— sham man- 
darini on the frontiers, 14 — imperial 
fraud, f6. — conjurors, i5.— amlmssadors 
from Siam, ih.— the Hong merchants, 
71— storm on the Russian frontiiTs, ih. 
—operations of the imperial troops at 
Yarkand, 131, 132 — edict at Cauton 
raspecling the transhipment of goods, 
132— camels, ifr.— garrison at £le, ib. 
attack on the factory, 176— prices of 
European goods at Canton, 44, 100, 155, 
— czebanges, 45, 101, 156— deatli, 24. 

minutes of evidence on the Com. 
pany's trade to, 33, 84— consequences 
of open trade to, 70. 

Chinese ' emigrants, 7 — conjurors, 14— 
hong merchants, 71. 

Chatara Morbus in India, 117— in Egypt, 
131.— origin of the, 168 — at Barlmra, 
176. 

Chrislmnst Syrian, at Trevancore, 171. 

Chundoo ImuI, character of, 108. 

Ckureht resolutions of the clergy of, in 
Indi^ 56— Roman Catholic, in Bengal, 
114. 


Coil Servant, eonuiiDM^ of a, 28, 114. 

Gbirc (Earl of), 81. 

darluon (Capt.), testimonial to, 152. 


Clergy, Maboromedan, 169. 

Cothp in New South Wales, 72— of Fort 

, William, 112— Hindoo at Calcutta, 
164. 

Colonies, repi esentation of the, 38. 

Colonisation of India, 165. 

Command allowances, army, 133. 

Commtilce, East India, 33, 84. 

Conjurors, Chinese, 14. 

Convicis, European at Calcutta, 16.3. 

Coli, account of tbc Malays of, 7. 

Cotton, India, improvement of, 3— Ame- 
rican manufactures of, 169. 

Council, in India, memlicrs of, 23, 83. 

Courts Marluil on Lieut. Talbot, 13 1 — on 
Lieiits. Campbell and Haldane, 187. 

Cuddapah, diamond mine in, 122. 

Cutina Jirahinias, marriages of, 60. 

Daanls in India, 28. 

Dalhouste (Earl), tour of, 114— return of, 
184. 

Ijallon (Mr ), his acsiount of the Malays 
of Coti, 7— his account of BagotLi, 
174. 

Debates at the Easl.IndiaHouse— (Sepi. 
28) — pilgrim tox in India, 148— ex- 
pense of eiucrtuininenis, 149 — the mu- 
■eum, 152. 

; — in Parliament on East- India af- 
fairs — see parliament, 

DrMi, extraordinary outrage at, 109, 134. 

Diomond mine in Cuddapah, 122. 

Dickinson, (Capt. T.), clisrgc against, 
163. 

Dress of officers, 41, 133. 

Dwarf, female, at Calcutta, 115. 

East-India Company, evidence on the af- 
fairs of, 33, 84 —expense of eiiUTtam- 
inents given by the directors of, 149. 

East-India House, goods declared for sale 
at, 46, 102, 157— sales at, 104, 160 — 
catalogue of the museum at, 152— sec 
also Debates, 

East Indians, meeting of, at Calcutta, 106 
—at Madras, 171. 

Education, native, in India, 55, 68, 165 — 
in South Africa, 75. 

Egypt, cholera in, 131, 183. 

Ele, Chinese force at, 132. 

Emigrtdion of Chinese, 7 — advantages of, 
to New South Wales, 1 1 . 

English language in the Mofuaail courts, 
112— cultivation of, by Hindus, 118. 

^lidemic at Calcutta, 169. 

Europe, otudy of oriental tonguos, 164. 

European goods, prices oT, in the East, 
44, 100, 155. 

Examination of Indian officen, 19, 76. 

Eupkratm, staam4M>ata on the, 130. 

Exchangee, Indian, 45, 101, 156. 
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Farmt, pork, at Singaporp, 6~taiik, at 
Calcutta, 59. 

Feea* law, at Calcutta, 26, 55. 

Fire at Moalmynv, 112 — at Manipiy, 173. 

Forgery at Calciitt.i, 1, 25, 49. 

Funrl, Apotlitfcarios’, at Madras, 20 — 
Civil Service Annuity, in Bengal, 166. 

Furruckabad provincial battalioni 76. 

Gaielies at 5Iailras, 4, 122. 

Garrowif disturbances among ilie, 61. 

GrNERAL OuuKas issued tn the Indian 
army— see CiUcutta, AfadraSy Sec. 

GhtU Munjee$t 11 .'1. 

Gold c/us/, trade in, at Singapore, 7. 

Ceusavo (Count de), fate of, 131. 

Goodsy European, prices of, in the Eist, 
44, 100, l.'i.')— declared fur sale nt the 
£.i3t-India House, 46, 102, 157. 

Gorct (Vice.Adiriir.il, Sir J.), 40. 

Gortickporct sport near, 114. 

GnvcrnmenlSy Hindu, Mahomedan, and 
British, compared, 60. 

Grant (Sir J. P.),9,12l. 

Hail~atormt terrific, 168. 

/fo/daue (Lieut.), court-martial on, 187. 

Halkett (Sir Colin), 40. 

/Tare (Mr. D.), native address to, 55. 

Harris (Hon. Mr.), 141. 

HavMns (Cupt.), trial of, 62, 122, 167. 

Headst human, traffic in, 73. 

Ileivard (Mr. S.}, services of, 142. 

Himalaya country^ visit to, 1 10 — fossil re- 
mains in, HI. 

Hindu pilgrim tax, 26, 148 —suttee 
rite, 27, .50 — press, 31, .58, 118, 160— 
Brahmins, 60— petitions, 90, 92— hu- 
man sacrifices, 122— college at Calciittn, 

1 64— wills, tb. — education, 1 6.5— mur. 

derer, 1 7 0— see also Naliv, 's ( Indian ) . 

Hog’-huntingy miseries of, J 66. 

Holman (Lieut.), 12. 

Holy Sjurilt outpouring of the, 56. 

Home Inti i.MGrsrE. — Evidence on E.ist- 
India nfluirs, 3.3, 84 — Imperial Par- 
liament, 38, 90 — Debates at the E.ist- 
India House, 148 '-commerce of Russia 
with Asia, 40 — the tea-plant in Wales, 
t6.— commander-in-chief ut Bombay, ib. 
—naval appointments, 40— the King's 
levees, 40, 97, 152— Raininohun Roy, 
97 — examiner of candidates for writer- 
ships, 152 — candidates for the Boden 
profesjorship at Oxford, t6.— testi- 

monials to an East-lndia commander, 
ib . — India shipping and |>asseiigers, 41, 
98, 153 — births, marriages, and deaths, 
42, 99, 154— goods declared for sale at 
the £ast-India House, and cargoes of 
East-lndia Company's ships, 46, 102, 

1 57 — ships announced for India, 46, 102, 
157— Loudon prices-current of East- 
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India produce, 47, 10.3, 159— prices of 
shares, 47, 10.3, 159— London markets 
and d.iily price of slocks, 48, 104, 160. 

— ■ Government Orders: — Fusils for 
•>erjeHnt-k of iiifatitry, 41— alterations in 
the uniform of officers, i5.— officera 
purchasing land in the colonies, 97 — 
Military Order of the Bath, 98— hono- 
rary distinction to H.lM..38th regiment, 
1.53 — promotions and changes in his 
Majesty's forces serving in the East, 
40. 97, 15.3. 

Hong merchants, Cliinese, 71. 

If»rse allowance to Indian officers, 141. 

Human sacrifices in India, 1 22. 

Hydrabad, description of, 107— state of 
affairs at, lOH 

Ikuia (British)— reductions and retrenclu 
ments in, 3, 29. 76. BO, 109, 134, 140 
— pilgrim-tax in, 26, 148— dacoits in, 
28— disturbances in, 29, 61, 109, 119, 
138, 1 70— arrears of the public revenue, 
29 — loans, ib. — conduct of indigo 
planters in, 30, 61 — native press of, 31, 
58, 118, 169— education in. 5.5,68, 165. 
— petitions of the natives of, to Par- 
liament, 90, 92— representation of the 
various interests of, in the home go- 
vernment, 107— Pindarries in, 109— 
the Englifih language in judicial pro- 
ceedings in, 112— hostile designs of 
Russia on, 113, 1 1 6— negociations with 
llunjcet Singh, 116, 161 — cholera in, 
117 — human sacrifices in, 122— colo- 
nization of, 1 65— treatment of datives 
of,^ 165, 167— see aLo Calcutta, Ma- 
dras* See, 

— (not British) — Robberies in the 
Jeypore leniiories, 26, 117— disturb- 
ances at Siimhhulpoor, 29— affiirs of 
Kiinjcet Singh, 58, 116, 161 — distur- 
bances among the Garrows, 61— state 
of the Niz.iin’s dominions, 107 — mur- 
der of a lanee, near Sheergotty, 117— 
disturbances in the Mysore country, 
119, 138, 170— affairs ill Oude, 16.3. 

(Netherlands)- British trade with 

Java, (i— forced cultivation of sugar 
and iiidig»> at Chcribun, 1 1 — remark- 
able fate of the Count de Gonsavo, 131 
—insurrection of the Al.ilays at Padang. 
16.— lieaths, 24. 

Indigo, crop of, foi 18.30, 56— prospects 
of the crop for 1831, 11 6, 184— Com- 
pany's sale of, 1 60. 

Indigo planters, conduct of, 30, 61. 

Indo-Brilons, army order respecting, 139 
— see also East-Indians. 

Instdvency of Palmer and Co., 112. 

Interpreters, officers qualified for, 19, 76, 

Iron manufactories at Madius, 4. 

Isle f France, marriage and death at, 2S, 

Jrti'o— see /udirt ( NirtAer/anrf*). 
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Jesfpore terriioriett robberies in, 26, 117. 

Ju^ernathf pilgrim tax at, 26, 146. 

Junes in India, 90. 

KooHn BrahntinSy marriages of, 60. 

A'oros (M. de), labours of, 28, 113. 

Xam&e.(lMr».), great age of, 1.5. 

Lftnd, otflcsrs |jurchasing, 97. 

Lan'lourj depot at, 109. 

L'lnguages, native*, study of, 19, 76. 

Latiaiw^ inis-.ioa at, 

L'lunc/ifd tho Cafr.u'ta, 12d. 

Lfiw fees in Bengal, 26, .5.5. 

Lvghto*i (Col. D.J, services of, 60. 

Levees, the King’s, 49, 97, 1.52. 

Lindsay, (Capt.), conduct of, 5 3, 166. 

Lioyd (i51r.), evidence of, on the Chiii.a 
trade, 89. 

Loans, Bengal, 3, 29— new, 185. 

London prices-current, 47, 103, 195 - 

^ markets, 48, 104, 160. 

^yall, (Dr.) death of, 182 

Macao — see China. 

Macleod (Col. C.), services of, 139. 

Madbas Intelligfxce; — Gaieties, 4, 122 
—the races, 4— iron manufactories, t6., 
186 —disturbances in the Mysore coun- 
try, 119, 136, 170, iHf) — remains of the 
late Sir T. Munro, 121, 140— arrival of 
the new commander.in-cbief (Sir R. W. 
0’CAll.iglian), 121, 142 — diamond mine 
in Cudd.spa1i, 122 — human s.tcrifices at 
Seringapatam, ib, — meeting of East- 
Indinns, 171— alleged transmission of a 
barrister, {6.— the Syrian Christians, ib. 
— prices of European goods, 44, 100, 

155 — government securities, 45, 101, 

156 — shipping, 22, 79, 14,5— births, 
marriages, and deaths, 22, 80, 14.5. 

.. ■— Government Orders ; —Establish- 

ment of an Apothecaries’ Fund, 20 — con- 
duct of his ]^l<ije.sty’s Royal Regiment, 
ib -health and comfort of European 
troops, t6.— the passport regulations, 21 
—services of Maj. Gen. Sir T. Priiz.'er, 
ib . — storming of Caman Droog, 138 — 
services of Col. C. Macleod, 139 — pay 
and allowances for cadets, ib. — rent of 
officers occupying public quarters, ib — 
Indo- Britons, t7;.— otf.rcckonings, 140 
—remains of'thc late Maj. Gen. Sir 
Thomas Munro, t6.— Golundauze bat- 
talion of artillery, tfr.— medical atten- 
dance, i6.— pioneers, ifr.— reward to a 
native officer, 141— passage allowance 
to officers of his Majesty's service, i6. 
acting president of the council, ifr.— 
relief of troops, ib. —horse allowance, 
ib. —the new commander-in-chief, 142 
— H, M. 57th regt. tft.— services of S. 
Heward, Esq. ib — tivil, ecclesioitical, 
and military appointments, 21, 79, 142 
—furloughs, 22, 145. ^ 


Pari n. [Sept, io 

Supreme Court Blenkinsop v. 

Palmer, 62 — trial of Cariina alias 
Choury, for murder, 1 1 9— indictment 
of Collundarama Chitty, A. 

Makommetlnn clergy at Calcutta, 169. 

Malays of Coti described, 7 — of Singa- 
pore, 129— insurrection of the, at Pa- 
diuig, 131— Europeans in slavery among 

Malacca, births and deaths at, 23. 

Malcxilm (Sir Cbarics) and the Bombay 
sl.ive-case, 64, 123. 

Jlfand(frm.s, sham, 14. 

Manipay, destruction of the American mii- 
sion-huuse at, 1 73. 

Manufaclot irs, iron, at Madras, 4. 

Market's in India, 4.5, 101, 156— in Lon- 
don, 46, 104, 160. 

Marriageit of Culina bralimins, 60. 

Martinicre, the, 58. 

Mauritius, affairs at, 176. 

Medal, Bnrman, 76. 

Meloill (.VTr.), evidence of, on the Qiiim 
trade, 85, 88. 

Melville Island, re-colonization of, 72. 

Mine, diamond, in Cuddnpah, 122. 

Minutes of Evidence on East- India Af- 
fairs ; —Kx.imination of John Stewart, 
Esq., 33 — of C. P. Thomson, E^q , 84 
— of Joshua Bates, Esq. and Mr. Mel- 
vill, 64 — of T. G. Lloyd, Esq., 89, 
197. 

Miisionaries in New South Wales, 12— in 
South Africa, 75— in Bengal, 164 — in 
Ceylon, 172, 173 — in the Burinan em- 
etnpire, 173. 

Moalmyne, fire Bt, 112. 

Mafiissil Courts, the Englisli language in, 

112 . 

Moorcnifl (Mr.), 113. 

Mullen (Major), fate of, 8, 9. * 

Munro (Sir Tlios.), remains of, 121, 140. 

Murder, attempted, at Delhi, 109, 164— 
of a ranee, in Bahar, 117— at Madraa, 
1 1 9— conversation with a Hindu con- 
demned to suffer for, 170. 

Museum, Company’s, 152. 

Mysore, disturbances in, 119, 138, 170, 
185. 

Natives of India, sensibility of, 1— cu- 
rious ceremony by, 2 — treatment of, 30, 
61, 165, 167— education of, 5.5, 68, 165 
— prtitions of, to Parliament, 90, 92— 
cultivation of English literature by, 118 
—gallant conduct of, 141— wills, 164. 

Native languages, study of, 19, 76. 

Nawd dpjmntments, 40. 

Navigation, steam, 59, 72, 130, 181. 
Navy, Indian, 62, 122, 167. 

Newspapers— wn Press. 
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Advantages of emigration to the colony, 
11— missions to the natives, 12 — run. 
away convicts, tfr.— invalids from India, 
i6. — the press, 72— Sydney College, t6. 
the magistracy, iA.— steam navigation, ib, 
— Melville Island, i6. — formation of a 
new society, r6.— traffic in human heads, 
73— Trade, 1 >$1 — appointments, 21 — 
births, marriages, and deaths, 24, H3. 

■ — Supreme ("oiirt : — Cooinbcs t. 
M‘Qiioid and IMurrny, 11. 

2>Jeio Zealand, cannilMlisin in, 15— state- 
ment by Capt. Briggs, i6. — export of 
human heads from, 73 -Trade, 182. 

(Major), 140. 

JVizam's dominion state of, 107. 

O'CuUaghan (Sir R. W.), 121, 142. 

O/JlrrrSy Indian, studying the native Ian- 
guages, 19, 7(i — dress of, 41, 1.33 — 
allow,iiicc« to, 2C, 70, 80, 133, 139, 
140, 141— services of, 80, 81, 1.19, 142 
— occupying public quarters, 139— oft- 
reckonings of, 140— horsc-nllowance to, 
141 —see also General Ordcis, 

()^-reckontn<is to Madras oflicers, 140. 

Oriental tor. fives, study of, in Europe, 164. 

Oude, affitirs in, 103. 

Padang, of the Malays at, 131. 

Palmer and Co., estate of, 112. 

PanwcU, conveyances from, to Poonah, 
09. 

Parliamknt, Debates in : — (House of 
Commons) — colonial representation, 36 
— juries in India : petition from Bom- 
bay, 90— wrongs of the natives of India: 
perition from ditto, 92. 

— evidence before, on E.^st-India 

affairs, 33, 84— representation of Indian 
interests in, 107. 

Passengers India ships, 42, 96, 154. 

Passfiorts at Madras, 21. 

Pearson (Mr.), 58. 

Pekang IntelligeNck W ant of a ju- 
dicial authority, 4' -marriages, 23. 

Pergottan, Europeans in slavery at, 174. 

Persia, disturbed state of, 09, 170, 160. 

Petitions, native, from Bombay, 90, 92. 

Pilgrim tar at juggernath, 20, 146. 

Pioneers, Madras, 140. 

Piracy in the Indian Archipelago, 6, 175 — 
trial of Capt. Hawkins for, 62, 122, 167. 

Pitcairn's Iskmd, emigration from, 10. 

Plague at Bagdad, 131. 

Police, Calcutta, 32— in Babar, 117. 

Poonah, conveyances from Panwell to, 69. 

Portug^ese, singular conduct of the, at 
Macao, 12. 

PoioeU(Mqor), service of, 81. 

Poynder (Mr.) and the Indian pilgrim tax, 
26, 148. 


Press, iiati\c, of In^a, 31, 56, Mb, 169— 
extracts from, 2, 26, 27, 29, 3d, 56, 58, 
59, 60, 61,1 15, 116, 16.3, 164— of New 
South Wales, 72— Anglo-Indian, 169. 

Pnees-Current, East India, 44, 100, 155 — 
liondo.i, 47, 103, 159. 

Prilsler (Rlaj. Gen. Sir T.), 21. 

Provincial Ihtllalions, 70, 134. 

Punjab, politics of ihe, 116, 161. 

Races, Madras, 4, 122. 

Rajjiootana, robberies in, 26, 117. 

Rammohum Roy, 97. 

Ramsay (Mrs.), attempted murder by, 
109, 164. 

Ranee, murder of a, 117. 

Reductions in Bengal, 3, 29, 109->army, 
70, 80, 1.34, 140. 

Relief of ti oops in India, 70, 141. 

Revenue, India, arreais of, 29. 

Rire, cultivation of, at Singapore, 130. 

Richctts (Mr), and Capt. Lindsay, 58, 
108— and tlie Indo- Britons, 100. 

Roads, new, in India, 3. 

Robberies in the Jeypore territories, 20, 
117 — by dacoit>, in Bengal, 26. 

Rochfori (Lieut. C.), gallant conductor, 
119, 138. 

/Josf‘(Rev. II. J.), 152. 

Runjiet Swgh, 0 ])crations of, 56 — negolia. 
tions with, 116, 101. 

Russia, commerce of, with Asia, 40— 
hlorm in the possessions of, on the fron- 
tiers of China, 71 — hostile designs of, 
on British India, 113, 116, 161, 176. 

Sacrifices, human, in India,' 122. 

St. IIflena Intelligence: — Completion 
of the railway to Ladder Hill, 14 — 
death of Mrs. Lambe, 15 — Government 
order respecting officers’ sick certifi- 
cates, 83— military appointments and 
promotions, 63 — furloughs, ib. 

Securities, Indian, 45, 101,156. 

Scid Hussein (Subadar Major), 141. 

Semaphores at Calcutta, 115. 

Serampore, aliolition of protection at, 115. 

SeringnjHilam, human sacrifices at, 122. 

SSiares, prices of, 47, 103, 159. 

SHirriNO, Notices of. — Fate of the com- 
mander and crew of the brig Samuel at 
New Zealand, 16— conceal moot of a 
Caffre child on board the of Edin- 
burgh, 31— quick sailing between Ben. 
gal and China, 32— disturbances on 
board the Tam O' Sumter, 58, 166— case 
of slave-dealiog on board the H. C. 
sloop of nor Cline, 62, 123, 167— launch 
of H. M. ship CalcuUa at Bombay, 128 
—testimonials fb the commander of the 
BoUan, 152. 

arrivals and departures— Calcutta, 
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19, 7|i, J36— Madnu, 22, 79, 145— A<mmu/ ( llajttli of)> 2. 


— Boaibayi 23, 82, 147— home, 41,98, 

153. 

' paewngerR by, 42, 98, 1 54— cargoes 

' Af, ip2, 157— fVee triers to lodia, 

. 46, 102, 157— Company'B,to India, 158. 

Shim, court of, 14 — death in, 83. 

SEihIb, riait to, 1 10, 1 13. 

SiNOAPORB Intplligenck:— W ant of a 
Court of Judicature, 5 — Pork farm, 6 — 
tcade with America and Java, ib . — 

* Chinese emi^rnnta, 7 — gold dust, ih — 
the Malays, 12U— rice cultivation, 130 — 
state of the settlement, grievances, 
ifr.— prices of European goods, and rates 
of exchange, 45, 101, 156— birth 23. 

Stave-de^ig near the Ray of Loangn, 1 5— 
by a commander in the Indian navy, 
62, 122, 167. 

Slones at Calcutta, 2, 168— European, in 
Borneo, 174. 

Snow (Col. £. W.), 146. 

SocDETiEs, proceedings of Bombay Ntu 

♦ tive Education Society, 68— new society 
in New South Wales, 72— Bengal Aux- 
iliary Missionary Society, 164 — Ceylon 
Friend in Need Society, 172. 

Society Islands^ disturbances in, 74— cha- 
racter of the young queen of, 7.5, 1B2. 

SportsmeUf Indian, feats of, 114,iri6. 

Sta/Ff Indian, allowances to officers of, 80, 
1:43. 

Steam yavigation in India, 59 — in New 
Soutli Wales, 72— from Bombay to 
Europe, by way of B.igdad, 130. 

Sletoart (Mr. John), evidence of, outlie 
China trade, 33. 

Stocks, daily prices of, 48, 104, 160. 

Strover (Col.), attempted assassination of, 
172. 

Storm on the frontiers of China, 71— of 
bail in India, 168. 

Sumatra, death at, 83— see also luUui 
(Netherlands). 

SumbhuljMior, disluib.'ince., at, 29. 


Sunderbuns, cultivatioo of the, 2. 

Surgeons, allowances to, in India, 26, 76, 
140. 

Sutherland (Mr. James), 23. 

Suttees, native remarks on. 27, 59. 

SuHtn Miver, state of the settlement at, 12, 
73, IH2 — want of convict labour at, 
73— births and deaths at, 25. 

Syrian Christians at Travancore, 171. 

Takeite, disturbances at, 74, 182. 

Taj Mahal, sale of, 182. 

Talbot (Lieut ), attempt upon the life of, 
109, 164— court martial on, 134. 

Tam O'ShttiUer, disturbances on board the 
shipj58, 168. 

Tanks, fanning the, at CulciiKa, .59. 

Tavoy, inissionarieK at, 173. 

Tfavupon pilgrims in India, 26, 148 

Ten, evidence on the Company's trade in, 
3.3, 84 — culture of iliii plant in Wales, 
40— Company's quarterly sale of, 104. 

Trade with Americans and Singapuie, 6 
— between Siugnpore and Java, tb . — 
Coinpanx's, to China, 33, HI — liiissiau, 
between Orembourg and the Asiatic 
tribes, 40 -consequences of opening it 
to China, 70— Chinese edict respecting, 
132. 

Trava7tcore, Ihe Syrian Cliristians at, 171. 

Troops, European, health and cumfort of, 
20 - relief of, in India, 76, 141— hono- 
rary distinctions to, 80, 1.53. 

Van Diemr.v’k Land Intem ioence : - - 
Arrival of Lieut. Holman, the blind 
traveller, 12 — niuveinent against the 
aliorigines, t5— births, marriages, and 
deaths, 24, 83. 

JVaghorn ( Mr.) and steam navigation, 59. 

Wales, tea plant in, 40 

Willi, native, 164. 

Farkand, lebellion at, 131, 




